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In  the  following  work,  the  design  of  the  publishers  has  been, 
5iot  only  to  memorialize  the  .gre.at  enterprises  of  manufacture  of 
the  day  in  the  United  States,  but  to  make  clear  to  the  general 
reader  the  processes  ai^d  mysteries  of  the  various  manufactures 
noted,  as  well.  No  pains  have  been  spared,  in  th^  matter  of 
general  study  and  special  investigation,  to  make  each  article  as 
nearly  perfect  as  necessary  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of 
the  magnitnde  of  the  manufactures  treated  upon,  their  mechan- 
ical Bubtilties,  and  everything  connected  therewith,  of  which 
the  "  inquiring  mind"  may  properly  desire  to  be  informed. 

They  only  who  have  contemplated  the  state  of  manufactures 
as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  understand  at  all  adequately 
bow  great  a  part  these  play  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization, 
or  how  much  is  to  be  learned,  by  each  participant  in  a  special 
art,  of  the  Value  and  importance  to  humanity  at  large,  of  every 
other  art. 

There  is  a  more  or  less  anxious  desire,  upon  the  part  of  every 
skilled  man  in  particular,  in  any  branch  of  industry,  to  know 
something  of  the  character  and  pursuits  of  his  fellow-men  in 
every  other  art  of  importance;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the 
writers  hereof  to  offer  to  such,  an  insight  into  the  various  arts 
which  distinguish  the  present  period  of  scientific  industry  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

That  the  people  of  this  country  do — all  things  considered — 
outvie,  bj  positive  and  original  inventions,  in  the  promotion  of 
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art,  and  of  the  useful  arts  especially,  as  well  as  by  tlieir  absorp* 
tion  of  the  genius  of  other  nations,  all  the  peoples  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  However  superficial 
may  be  the  expression  of  a  given  art  in  the  United  States  (for 
which,  as  a  people,  we  have  sometimes  been  reproached  by  more 
or  less  intelligent  and  candid  visitors  from  other  lands),  it  must 
be  acknowledged  by  the  just  everywhere,  that,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  United  States  have  made  giant  steps,  even  in  the  last  few 
years,  in  the  prosecution  of  every  class  of  ingenious  industry. 
In  fact,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  nation  is  to  be  found  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  current  enterprise  and  industry,  illustrative 
of  the  genius  of  all  peoples  (and  of  all  times  which  fitly  bear 
upon  the  present  age,  as  the  aggregate  necessary  response  of  the 
past  to  the  wants  of  the  present),  of  which  both  the  schoiiar 
and  the  active  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  laboring  man  of  every 
degree,  ought  and  wishes,  to  know  more  than  ordinarily 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  man's  knowledge  without  arduous 
and  pains-taking  study.  To  administer  to  such  desires  this 
work  has  been  projected,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  its 
design  has  been  so  faithfully  carried  out,  as  to  leave  but  little, 
if  anything,  more  to  be  desired  ifor  the  end  in  view,  than  will 
be  found  in  its  pages. 

The  writers  of  this  work  have  been  necessarily  limited  and 
restrained  in  some  respects  ;  for  the  past  history  of  some  arts, 
in  their  struggle  through  invention,  opposing  circumstances, 
etc.,  has  not  been  so  well  preserved  as  that  of  some  other  arts. 

• 

But,  in  the  general,  something  of  worth  has  been  recorded  of 
each. 

As  a  record  of  manufactures  in  their  present  condition,  it  is 
believed  that  this  smnmary  not  only  supplies  a  want  long*  felt 
among  general  readers,  but  that  it  will  do  much  toward  encour- 
aging in  this  country  that  appreciation  and  study  of  the  arts, 
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trora  the  high  stand-point  of  science,  which  are  so  desirable  in 
every  nation. 

Especial  care  has  been  taken  with  each  article  in  order  that 
it  might  discuss  its  special  subject  in  a  manner  comprehensible 
by  all  classes  of  readers,  the  young  as  well  as  the  old ;  and  the 
design  of  the  publisherSj  which  it  is  believed  has  been  regarded 
throughout,  has  beeii  that  nothing  of  a  questionable  character 
in  the  statement  of  facts  comprised  in  any  article,  should  find 
place.  That  the  labor  of  producing  "  The  Great  Industries" 
has  been  enormous,  the  reader  in  order  to  understand  has  but 
to  consider  that  tlie  history  of  each  art  has  been  traced  to  its 
origin  through  countless  volumes,  if  the  art  is  really  antique ; 
and  its  present  condition,  processes  of  manufacture,  etc.,  de- 
rived by  the  personal  investigation,  inspection,  and  laborious 
study  of  the  several  writers  employed. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  the  reader  a  general  (and  in 
all  cases  something  in  detail)  "  speaking  acquaintance"  with 
whatever  is  discussed  herein.  The  great,  chief  ambition  of  the 
human  intellect  is  to  know  something  at  least  of  everything ; 
and  "  to  know"  is  certainly  a  laudable  desire. 

Without  specially  noting  any  particular  industry  so  far  as  its 
respective  actors  or  promoters  are  concerned,  this  book  not  only 
makes  record  of  leading  manufactures  as  they  exist,  but  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  the  day  noted  for  their  especial 
worth,  as  great,  leading  men,  making  their  mark  upon  the  times, 
and  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  work  which  must  necessarily,  as  a 
record  of  the  times,  hand  their  names  on,  if  not  to  immortality, 
to  many  generations  which  are  to  come.  The  pride  of  the  na- 
tion is  in  its  children,  and  in  none  of  these  so  much  as  in  those 
who  preeminently  distinguish  themselves  in  the  arts  of  peace — 
in  domestic  manufacture  ;  for  these  have  wrought  out  in  great 
part  the  nation's  weal,  furnishing  occupation  and  a  lucrative 
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"  sphere  for  labor"  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who, 
thus  employed,  have  achieved  for  themselves  a.nd  their  families 
successes,  as  well  as  realized  a  happier  current  life,  which  tliey 
could  never  have  won  and  enjoyed  save  under  the  guidance  and 
skill  of  the  more  enterprising  and  far-sighted.  Out  of  the  plod- 
ding ways  of  life,  which  the  feudal  ages,  for  example,  imposed 
upon  the  race,  there  was  evidently  no  passage,  except  that 
which  the  inventor  and  the  manufacturer  have  opened.  Thougli 
prompted  in  the  main  by  the  spirit  of  self-aggrandizement, 
these  men  have  proved  themselves,  nevertheless,  the  chief  phi- 
lanthropists of  the  times,  and  have  borne  the  standard  of  pro- 
gress on  to  its  great  victories. 
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AN  HISTORICAL    SKETCH  OP    THE  PROGRESS   OP 
INDUSTRY  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Thb  Value  of  Industby. 

It  is  quite  within  modern  times  that,  bj  observation  and  ezpe- 
rieoGe,  the  knowledge  has  been  acquired  for  a  comprehensive  and 
philosophical  eonception  of  the  importance  of  industry  as  a  ncces- 
saiy  condition  in.  the  evolution  of  human  society.  The  position 
of  man  in  the  world>  and  his  social  destiny,  could  not  be  undep- 
stood  until,  by  experience,  the  data  necessary  fbr  arriving  at  a 
philosophic  generalization  concerning  it  were  obtained,  any  more 
than  the  position  of  the  world  itself  in  the  solar  system  could  be 
known  until,  by  Ihe  same  process,  the  data  needed  for  its  compre- 
hension had  been  gathered. 

The  brilUant  results  which  have  fcrflowed,  in  modern  times,  from 
the  iaanguration  of  a  scientific  method  of  inquiry,  though  perhaps 
more  apparent  in  the  physical  sciences,  are  of  no  less  value  in  the 
department  of  sociology.  The  field  of  social  science  has  been 
opened,  and  the  method  has  been  indicated  by  which  the  complex 
questions  of  social  progress  can  alone  be  studied  with  positive 
and  enduring  results.  With  the  growing  perception  of  the  rela^ 
tivity  of  all  knowledge,  mankind  has  become  aware  of  the  inten* 
dependence  of  the  sciences,  and  that  upon  industry-^ — upon  our 
ability  to  modify  the  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed  —  can  we 
alone  depend  for  onx*  advance  in  the  path  of  progress. 

In  the  study  of  industry,  and  of  its  eflects  upon  the. growth  of 
civilization,  and  also  of  the  efiects  produced  upon  industry  by 
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political  and  other  causes,  the  United  States  offer  a  most  impor- 
tant and  suggestive  field.  In  the  first  place,  our  history  is  com- 
plete ;  the  beginning  of  the  nation  dates  from  a  definite  historical 
period,  and  the  foundation  of  its  industry  is  not  lost  in  the  ob- 
scuring mists  of  tradition.  Then,  again,  the  political  constitution 
of  the  country,  its  social  equality,  and  the  necessities  of  the  new 
conditions  of  its  settlement,  all  conspired  to  make  more  evident 
tiie  fact  that  productive  industry  is  of  necessity  the  foundation  of 
all  progress  in  ctvilizadon. 

'  The  Influence  of  the  United  Btates. 

In  the  democratic  movement  of  modem  times,  America  appears 
destined  to  perform  a  similar  ofiSce  for  the  world  that  the  discovery 
of  the  country  in  the  fifteenth  century  did  for  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  concerning  the  form  of  the  world,  and  its  position  in  the 
solar  system.  At  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the 
industry  of  Europe  had  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  world  gained  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  navi- 
gation, which,  during  the  preceding  century,  had  supplemented 
the  discovery  of  America  by  the  circumnavigation  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  new  spirit  of  independence  and  investigation  which, 
thus  brilliantly  vindicated  in  the  domain  of  physical  research, 
excited  the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  not  drugged  by  supersti* 
tion,  or  bound  helplessly  by  tradition,  to  apply  the  same  methods 
to  the  existing  conditions  of  their  religious,  their  social,  and  their 
political  organizations.  As  with  all  movements  of  advancing 
social  organization,  the  commencement  was  made  in  the  popular 
discontent  with  the  existing  conditions,  before  it  found  an  expres- 
sion in  the  literature  or  the  political  action  of  the  times.  It  was 
the  popular  demand  for  books  which  stimulated  the  invention  of 
printing,  as  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  which  Luther  gave 
expression  which  made  the  reformation  possible ;  and  later,  when 
Voltaire,  in  his  historical  works,  made  the  first  expression  in  lit- 
eratore  of  the  importance  of  studying  the  opinions  and  tiie  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  rather  than  the  whims  and  ambitions  of  kings, 
for  obtaining  an  accurate  conception  of  the  progress  of  society,  he 
laid  the  ionndation  of  the  modem  spirit  of  scientific  historical 
research,  but  merely  expressed,  in  literature,  the  sentiments  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  fermenting  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people. 
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Thf  First  Settlement  of  thb  Colonies. 

The  time  and  the  method  of  the  settlement  of  the  United  States 
were  also  fortunate  for  influencing  the  industrial  advance  of  the 
coontrj.  The  first  settlement  was  not  made  by  a  roving  army  of 
pastoral  people,  with  whom  the  arts  were  as  yet  undeveloped,  or 
whose  political  and  social  relations  had  attained  only  to  the  patri- 
archal phase  of  development.  The  basis  of  their  social  life  was 
political  equality,  and,  though  hardly  yet  aware  of  the  importance 
of  productive  industry,  still  their  history  shows  that  all  progress 
in  civilization  is  dependent  upon  it 

In  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  especially 
does  this  appear.  The  colony  of  Plymouth  came  over  at  their 
own  expense,  and  the  Massachusetts  colony  made  their  settlement 
also  at  their  own  charges. 

Virginia. 

With  the  settlement  in  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  established 
in  the  country,  in  1607,  the  case  was  spmewhat  different.  The 
London  Company,  under  whose  auspices,  and  at  whose  expense, 
the  colony  at  Jamestown  was  established,  had  been  attracted  to 
this  country  by  the  stories  of,  the  great  wealth  of  gold  which 
Spain  had  drawn  from  the  new  world.  Tet  they  still  contemplat- 
ed the  eetablidmient  of  some  other  industry  than  searching  for 
gold.  Stith,  in  his  IRstory  of  Virginia,  tells  us  that  the  company 
sent  out  in  the  second  voyage,  in  the  latter  p^rt  of  1608,  eight 
Poles  and  Germans,  to  make  pitch,  tar,  glass,  mills,  and  soap 
ashes,  who,  he  observes,  would  have  done  well  had  the  country 
been  peopled,  but,  in  fact  proved  only  a  burden  and  hinderance  to 
the  rest.  "  No  sooner  were  they  landed  but  the  president  dis- 
persed as  many  as  were  able,  some  to  make  glass,  and  others  for 
pitch,  tar,  and  soap  ashes."  "  He  himself  carried  thirty  about 
five  miles  down  the  riyer  to  cut  down  trees,  make  clapboards,  and 
lie  in  the  woods.  Among  these  were  two  fine  and  proper  gentle* 
men  of  the  last  supply.  These  were  at  first  strange  diversions 
for  men  of  pleasure.  Yet  they  lodged,  ate  and  drank,  worked  or 
played,  only  as  the  president  himself  did ;  and  all  things  were 
carried  on  so  pleasantly,  that,  within  a  week,  they  became  masters, 
and  thirty  or  forty  of  those  voluntary  gentlemen  would  have  done 
more  in  a  day  than  a  hundred  of  the  rest,  who  must  be  drove  to  it 
by  compulsion." 
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Very  soon,  however,  the  attention  of  the  colony  was  turned 
from  all  other  pursuits  to  the  raising  of  tobacco ;  and  in  1617, 
Captain  Argall,  on  his  arrival  as  governor,  found  only  five  habita- 
ble houses  in  Jamestown,  while  the  market-place,  the  streets,  and 
all  spare  places  were  planted  with  tobacco.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  discourage  the  raising  of  tobacco,  and  Airtlier  diver- 
sify the  industries  of  the  colony.  The  company  made  arrange- 
ments for  sending  out  "  husbandmen,  gardeners,  brewers,  bakers, 
sawyers,  carpenters,  joyners,  shipwrights,  boatwrights,  plough- 
wrights,  millwrights,  masons,  turners,  smiths  of  all  sorts,  coopers 
of  all  sorts,  weavers,  tanners,  potters,  fowlers,  fish4iook  makers, 
netmakers,  shoemakers,  ropemakers,  tilemakers,  edge-tool  makers, 
brickmakers,  bricklayers,  dressers  of  hemp  and  flax,  lime  buniers, 
lether-dressers,  men  skillful  in  vines,  men  for  iron  works,  men 
skillful  in  mines,"  as  appears  in  the  original  list,  in  A  Declarar 
iion  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia ,  published  in  1620. 

The  character  of  these  men  appears  also  to  have  been  consid- 
ered, according  to  the  same  authority.  "The  men  lately  sent 
have  been,  most  of  them,  choice  men-,  borne  and  bred  up  to  labor 
and  industry ;  out  of  Devonshire  about  one  hundred  men  brought 
up  to  husbandry ;  out  of  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  above 
one  hundred  and  ten ;  and  out  of  Sussex  about  forty,  all  framed 
to  iron-workes." 

The  culture  of  tobacco  still,  however,  maintained  its  position  as 
the  chief  industry,  and  in  1621  there  were  fifty-five  thousand 
pounds  exported  to  Holland.  None  was  exported  to  England,  on 
account  of  an  impost  which  had  been  laid  upon  it  there.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  years  from  the  settlement  of  the  country,  thexom- 
pany  had  expended  £80,000,  and  were  £4,000  in  debt,  while  the 
colony  numbered  only  six  hundred  persons,  though  much  of  this 
was  unquestionably  due  to  interference  by  the  authorities  with  the 
natural  growth  of  the  industry  of  the  colony.  But,  besides  this,  the 
colony  itself  had  not  the  best  conditions  for  its  industrial  devel- 
opment. Its  political  organization  was  still  too  aristocratic  to  de- 
velop fully  the  individual  independence  and  energy  which  require 
the  freedom  of  political  equality  for  its  best  expression.  Many 
of  the  colonists  were  criminals,  sent  over  by  the  government  of 
the  mother  country,  which  had  commenced  already  to  consider  the 
colonies  rather  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  those  whom  she 
desired  to  free  herself  from,  than  as  a  nursery  for  the  production 
of  men  and  women  who  should  display,  in  the  freedom  of  their 
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conditJonB  for  social  and  moral  developmeDt,  the  inhercnt  tendency 
of  mankind  to  progress  with  increasing  knowledge  gained  by 
increasing  experience^ 

From  a  tract  entitled  A  Fetfsoi  2}e9cripiion  cf  Virginia,  which 
was  pablisheii  in  1649,  and  which  can  be  found  in  Force's  Collect 
tion  if  Tradi^t  the  foUowipg  extract  serves  to  show  the  industrial 
advance  which  the  colony  had  made  up  to  that  thne.  The  writer 
states  that  'they  had  three  thousand  sheep,  six  public,  brew- 
houses,  but  most  brew  their  own  beer,  strong  and  good ;  that 
indigo  beg^  to  be  planted,  and  throve  wonderfully  well,  from 
wiiich  their  hopes  are  great  to  g^in  the  trade  of  it  from  the  Mo- 
gul's country,  and  to  supply  all  Christendom ;  that  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  bad  so  increased,  that  it  had  fallen  in  price  to  three 
pence  a  pound ;  that  they  produced  much  flax  and  hemp ;  and  that 
an  ironrwork  erected  would  be  worth  as  much  as  a  silver-mine ; 
that  they  had  four  wind-mills  and  five  water-mills  to  gpnnd  com, 
besides  many  horse-mills;  that  a  saw-miU  was  mpoh  wanted  to 
saw  boards,  inasmuch  as  one  mill  driven  by  water  will  do  as  much 
aa  twenty  sawyers ;  that  they  make  tar  and  pitchy  of  which  there 
was  abundant  material,  as  well  as  for  pot  and  pearl  ashes ;  that 
all  kinds  of  tradesmen  lived  weU  there,  and  gained  much  by  their 
labors  and  arts  as  turners,  potters,  coopers,  to  make  all  kinds  of 
earthen  and  wooden  vessels;  sawyers,  carpenters,  tyle-makers, 
boatwrights,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  fishermen,  and  the  like.' 

From  another  pamphlet,  written  by  Ed.  Williams,  and  published 
in  1650,  entitled  Ftryini(»,  more  espeoiaUy  (he  Souithem  Part  thereof, 
etc.,  the  following  extract  will  be  read  with  interest.  Speaking 
of  the  country,  he  says,  "  It  will  be  to  this  commonwealth  a 
standing  magazine  of  wheat,  rice,  cole-seed,  rape-seed,  flax,  cot- 
ton, salt,  pot-ashes,  sope^ashes,  sugars,  wines,  silks,  olives,  etc.'' 
Of  iron  he  says,  "  Neither  does  Virginia  yield  to  any  other  prov- 
ince whatsoever  in  excellency  and  beauty  of  this  oare ;  and  I  can- 
not promise  to  my  self  any  other  than  extraordinary  successe  and 
gaine,  if  this  noble  and  usefull  staple  be  but  vigorously  followed." 
Concerning  its  textile  &brics  he  says,  "For  what  concerns  the 
Flax  of  China,  that  we  may  not  lose  the  smallest  circumstance  of 
parallel  with  Virginia,  Nature  herselfe  hath  enriched  this  her  bo- 
some  favourite  with  a  voluntary  plant,  which  by  art,  industry  and 
transplantation  may  be  multiplied  and  improved  to  a  degree  of  as 
plentilull  but  more  excellent  nature,  which  because  of  its  accession 
to  the  quality  of  silke  wee  entitle  silke  grass ;  of  this  Queen  Ella- 
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Kbetfr  l<^tt^Qti^f^itf^«M(yi(^lpeece  of  Grogaine  made  and  pre- 
%liaik$,^^'m^m^'^^^B'&tifii^Tey,  in  hie  disooverj  of  the  great 
TiYpT  ChamoDoak,  to  the  south  of  James  Ri^er,  delivers  a  relation 
^rdriirtlil^'sl|ai$ltit!f)cfife)^ering  the  surface  of  a  vast  forest  of 
friiS»%#l«pt^f  (s&tif^ileB  in  length/' 

f/'(9tehg^oii»ffir^  M  remembered  that  many  of  the  statements 
pdtiffti^MUtd  ^'Vtib  tel'merouB  publications  of  that  time  concerning 
:&4a[e(icilJI<to<|  ^fdv  to  be  too  impliciilj  received,  since  they  were 
dli9ftl;t^§(j|9^i)Ae  intention  of  stimulating  emigration  thithet,  and 
wei^  <{bfille<])lkntly  constructed  very  much  as  similar  documents 
inKndM  l^cproduce  simitar  results  in  the  present  day  are  written, 
J^ftlf^jf  0bow  that  the  process  of  the  differentiation  of  industry 
tM^uAbcAced  in  Virginia,  and  bade  fair  to  produce  the  same  results 
terfthfe'more  continuous,  because  unfettered,  growtli  of  the  same 
t)90^s  has  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  too 
gi^eral  devotion  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  as  in  late  years  the 
devotion  of  the  south  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  checked,  however, 
the  diversity  of  employments,  and  thus  prevented  the  country 
from  becoming  thickly  settled  enough  to  induce  the  attention  to 
other  pursuits  which  would  naturally  have  arisen.  Besides,  too, 
the  aristocratic  cast  of  the  social  relations  of  the  people,  and  the 
foolish  prejudice  against  any  other  employment  than  agriculturt, 
the  planters  i^rogating  to  themselves  the  posilaon  of  social  leaders, 
and  looking  down  ignorantly  upon  all  labor  as  degrading,  were 
shown  even  thus  early,  and  had  then  an  effect  similar  to  that  which 
they  had  later  in  the  country's  history.  The  climate  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  the  cheapness  of  land  and  its  abundance,  enabled 
them  to  obtain  large  estates,'  and  fostered  the  habit  of  considering 
the  amount  of  the  land  one  owned,  rather  than  its  being  made 
productive,  the  test  of  gentflfty ;  'while  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
parative isolation  of  life  thus  produced  led  to  a  monotony  of  exist* 
ence  and  a  poverty  of  desires  which  made  them  satisfied  with 
passing  their  lives  confined  to  the  small  circle  of  interests  directly 
surrounding  them,  and  fostered  that  overweening  self-pride  which 
is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  an  existence  devoid  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  comprehensive  social  sympathy. 

In  1640  there  were,  on  Christmas  day,  at  the  ports  of  Virginia, 
ten  ships  from  London,  two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland, 
and  seven  from  New  England,  while  the  number  of  the  colony  had 
reached  twenty  thousand.  In  1705,  Beverley,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  speaks  thus  of  the  dependence  of  the  colony  upon  other 
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nations  to  snpply  their  wants,  and  of  the  change  from  the  early 
habits  of  industry  which  he  had  before  commended :  **  They  hare 
their  clothing  of  all  sorts  from  England,  as  linen,  woollen,  and  silk, 
hats  and  leather.  Tet  flax  and  hemp  grow  nowhere  in  the  world 
better  than  here.  Their  sheep  3rield  good  increase  and  bear  good 
fleeces ;  but  they  shear  them  only  to  cool  -them.  The  mulberry 
tree,  whose  leaf  is  the  proper  food  of  he  silk-worm,  grows  there 
like  a  weed,  and  silk-worms  have  been  o&served  to  thrive  extremely 
and  without  any  hazard.  The  very  furs  that  their  hats  are  made 
of  perhaps  go  first  from  thence ;  and  most  of  their  hides  lie  and 
rot,  or  are  made  use  of  only  for  covering  dry  goods  in  a  leaky 
house.  Indeed,  some  few  hides,  with  much  ado,  are  tanned  and 
made  into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so  careless  a  rate  that  the  plant- 
ers don't  care  to  buy  them  if  they  can  get  others ;  and  sometimes 
perhaps  a  better  manager  than  ordinary  will  vouchsafe  to  make  a 
a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deerskin.  Nay,  they  are  such  abominable 
ill-husbaiids,  that  though  their  country  be  overrun  with  wood,  yet 
they  have  all  their  wooden  ware  from  England ;  their  cabinets, 
chairs,  tables,  stools,  chests,  boxes,  cart-wheels,  and  all  other 
things,  even  so  n^uch  as  their  bowls  and  birchen  brooms— •  to  the 
eternal  reproach  of  their  laziness.^ 

Now  that,  with  the  nation's  recent  experience,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  test  of  a  nation's  social  development  is  more  accurately 
made  by  the  condition  of  its  industry  than  by  tliat  of  its  aris« 
tocracy,  and  that  the  inteiTdependenee  of  all  classei^  binds  society 
into  one  consistent  whole,  so  that  the  body  politic,  like  each  of 
its  members,  is  dependent  for  its  well-being  and  vigor  upon  the 
healthy  and  unconstrained  action  of  all  of  its  organs,  we  can 
the  more  fully  comprehend  the  reasons  for  the  difference  in  the 
industrial  advance  shown  in  New  Suglagnd  as  compared  with 
Virginia. 

Mass  Aou  usKvrs. 

With  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  soil  and  climate  appeared,  when  compared  with  those  in 
Virginia,  to  be  greatly  in  fevor  of  the  latter.  A  generally  barren 
and  rocky  soil,  with  tolerably  fertile  valleys  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  river  courses ;  an  inclement  climate,  subject  to 
repeated  and  sudden  fluctuations,  which,  with  the  hardships  inci- 
dental to  the  unprovided  condition  of  the  colony,  proved  fatal  to 
so  many  of  them  during  their  first  winter.  But  to  these  t'cry 
causes  the  industrial  success  of  New  England  is  largely  due.     Tlie 
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very  sterility  of  the  soil  forced  their  attention  to  making  use  of 
the  timber  which  it  provided,  and  soon  the  fisheries  fiimished  by 
the  waters  of  the  coast  became  also  an  important  branch  of  their 
industry. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  timber  had 
already  become  somewhat  scarce  in  England,  since  the  use  of  coal 
in  making  iron  had  not  been  discovered,  and  the  forests  had  been 
wasted  in  the  iron  manuiacture,  which  had  already  begun  to  be  an 
important  branch  of  English  industry.  In  1623  the  ''Anne,"  a 
ship  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  was  loaded  at  Plymouth  for 
England  with  a  cargo  of  clapboards^  and  a  few  beaver  and  other 
skins.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  business  which  soon 
increased  so  as  to  become  a  most  important  interest  with  the  colo- 
nies. Not  only  was  lumber  largely  shipped  to  England,  but  the 
settlement  of  the  West  India  Islands  depended  chiefly  upon  New 
England  for  their  supplies  of  barrels  and  boxes,  in  which  to  export 
their  crops  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

SmP-BUILDINO   IK  THE   GoLONIBS. 

Ship-building  was  also  soon  established  in  New  England.  The 
first  vessel  ever  constructed  in  North  America  by  Europeans  was 
a  ''  Dutch  yacht/'  called  the  "  Onrest,''  built  by  Captain  Adriaen 
Block,  in  1614,  at  Manhattan  River.  She  was  of  sixteen  tons  bur* 
den,  with  thirty-eight  feet  keel,  forty-ibur  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
and  eleven  and  a  half  feet  wide.  In  her.  Captain  Hendrick8on,'in 
the  summer  of  1616,  discovered  the  Schuylkill  Biver,  and  ex- 
plored nearly  the  entire  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Capes  of 
Virginia. 

In  1614  Captain  John  Smith  set  sail  from  England  for  Virginia, 
with  two  ships.  His  purpose  was  to  engage  in  mining  for  gold 
and  copper.  Having  reached  the  coast  of  Maine,  he  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  whale  fishing,  and  landing,  built  seven 
boats,  with  which  the  crew  were  very  successM  in  cod-fishing. 
Thus  the  commencement  of  our  fisheries  was  made  in  American 
built  bottoms. 

At  Plymouth,  in  1642,  there  arrived  a  carpenter  and  a  salt-maker, 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  company.  Governor  Bradford,  in  his 
Sislory,  speaks  thus  of  the  former :  *'  He  quickly  builds  two  very 
good  and  strong  shallops,  with  a  great  and  strong  lighter,  and  had 
hewn  timber  for  ketches,  but  this  spoilt ;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  sea- 
son, he  falls  into  a  fever  and  dies,  to  our  great  loss  and  sorrow." 
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The  salt-maker  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  make  salt  both  at 
Cape  Ann  and  at  Cape  Cod.  In  1641  a  bark  was  built  by  sub- 
ficription  at  Saadwioh,  near  Cape  Cod.  She  was  about  fifty  tons 
burden,  and  cost  two  hundred  pounds.  The  money  for  her  con- 
struction was  advanced  by  various  persons,  who  formed  a  sort  of 
joint  stock  company. 

The  Massachusetts  colony  built  their  first  vessel  at  Medford.  She 
was  launched  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1631,  and  christened  by 
Governor  Winthrop,  to  whom  she  belonged,  "The  Blessing  of  the 
Bay."  The  unsettled  condition  of  things  in  England,  produced 
by  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  commonwealth, 
reacted  upon  the  colony.  Their  industry  had  not  yet  become  en- 
tirely remunerative,  and  they  still  depended  upon  importations  for 
a  portion  of  their  supplies,  and  for  the  accession  to  their  ranks  of 
fresh  emigrants.  Oovemor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal,  writes  of 
tlie  new  aspect  induced  by  this  juncture  of  affairs  as  follows : 
**  The  general  fear  of  want  of  foreig^n  commodities,  now  our  money 
was  gone,  and  that  things  were  like  to  go  well  in  England,  set 
us  on  working  to  provide  shipping  of  our  own,  for  which  end  Mr. 
Peter,  being  a  man  of  very  public  spirit  and  singular  activity  for 
all  occasions,  procured  some  to  join  for  building  a  ship  at  Salem 
of  three  hundred  tons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  stirred  up 
by  his  example,  set  upon  the  building  of  another  at  Boston  of  one 
hondred  and  fifty  tons.  The  work  was  hard  to  accomplish  for 
want  of  money,  etc. ;  but  our  shipwrights  were  content  to  take 
such  pay  as  the  countiy  could  make.'' 

The  want  of  money  in  the  colony  was  shown  at  this  time  by  the 
fact  that  com  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  debts. 

Otheb  Industries. 

In  other  departments  of  industry  we  shall  find  the  colonists  actu- 
ated by  the  same  restless  and  persistent  spirit  of  enterprise.  From 
the  first,  though  agriculture,  or  the  raising  of  the  food  they 
needed,  was  considered,  as  it  should  be,  the  art  of  primal  necessity, 
yet  they  were  constantly  extending  their  efibrts  in  every  direction, 
as  though  they  were  conscious  ihst  a  high  condition  of  civilization 
is  attainable  onl^  by  the  most  highly  diversified  employments,  and 
that  the  general  culture  of  society,  like  that  of  the  individuals 
con^osing  it,  can  be  reached  only  by  the  widest  and  most  active 
exercise  of  all  of  its  numerous  functions ;  while  at  the  same  time 
respecting  every  kind  of  industry,  they  considered  them  all  as  of 
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importance,  and  avoided  the  ignorant  feeling  of  contempt  for  any 
useful  occupation. 

The  art  of  ship-building,  of  which  we  have  noticed  the  begin- 
ning, spread  rapidly  through  all  the  seaboard  of  the  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  bringing  the  young  nation  into  intimate 
commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  by  spreading 
cv^ywhere  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  freedom  of  their  politi- 
cal relations^  stimulated  the  emigration  to  the  country  which  has 
done  so  much  for  our  subsequent  advance,  and  has  been  so  instru- 
mental in  breaking  down  the  narrow  bounds  of  prejudice,  and 
generating  a  broad  and  human  interest  in  life  in  the  place  of  a 
petty  isolation  and  contempt  of  foreign  nations. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
that  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  tons  of  colonial-built 
shipping  were  employed  in  the  general  commerce  of  Oreat  Britain, 
or  nearly  one-third,  and  if  the  West  India  trade  was  included, 
nearly  two-thirds. 

IIOUSE-BITILDIKO. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  is  that 
of  house4)uilding,  as  serving  to  indicate  the  advancing  civilization 
of  a  nation,  and  the  excess  gained  by  their  industry  over  the  bare 
necessities  of  living.  Peculiarly  is  this  so  in  America,  where  labor 
is  not  generally  consigned  to  hovels,  especially  in  agricultural 
districts,  in  order  that  its  earnings  should  be  squandered  upon  a 
palace  for  the  gratification  of  some  ruler's  or  capitalist's  love  of 
vain  display.  As  we  have  seen,  the  first  cargo  shipped  from 
Plymouth  consisted  chiofiy  of  clapboards. 

The  forests  of  the  United  States  afibrded  an  abundant  supply 
of  building  material.  The  logs  at  first  were  sawed  or  split  into 
the  required  form  by  hand ;  and  the  time  necessarily  consumed  in 
this  operation  made  it  very  expensive.  The  saw-mill  is  said  to 
have  been  ficst  introduced  into  Massachusetts  in  1633,  which  was 
some  years  before  it  was  used  in  England.  Even  as  late  as  1767- 
a  saw-mill  was  destroyed  in  that  country  by  the  mob,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  destructive  to  the  work  of  the  sawyers. 

At  the  time  of  the  settiemcnt  of  this  country,  ^e  hand  process 
was  the  only  one  used  in  England  for  the  preparation  of  lumber, 
and  the  colonies  must  have  brought  over  with  them  persons  who 
were  acquainted  witii  its  methods.  As  we  have  seen,  the  use  of 
machinepry  was  soon  introduced,  though  as  late  as  1663  England 
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depended  chiefly  upon  Holland  for,  its  sawn  lumber.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  saw-mill,  the  energy  of  the  numerous  streams 
in  New  England  was  soon  applied  to  the  preparation  of  lumber, 
and  the  same  process  of  improvement  in  house-building  began, 
which  may  be  seen  at  woric  in  the  outskirts  of  our  civilization, 
where  the  advent  of  the  saw-mill  abolishes  the  use  of  the  log 
cabin. 

Saw-mills  and  MAcmNEBY. 

In  the  "Body  of  Liberties,"  which  was  a  system  of  laws 
adopted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1641,  it  was 
provided  that  there  "  should  be  no  monopolies  but  of  such  new 
inventions  aa  were  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that  for  a  short 
time  only.''  Under  this  provision  a  saw-mill  was  built  in  Scituate 
in  1656,  foe  which  the  authorities  stipulated,  as  appears  in  the 
MoisoK^maeUs  Historical  Collections^  "that  in  case  any  of  the 
townsmen  do  bring  any  timber  into  the  mill  to  be  sawed,  the  own- 
ers of  the  mill  shall  saw  it,  whether  it  be  for  boards  or  plank, 
before  they  saw  aay  of  their  own  timber ;  and  they  are  to  have 
the  one  half  for  sawing  the  otlier  half.  And  in  case  any  man  of 
tlie  town  that  doth  bring  any  timber  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed  shall 
want  any  boards  for  his  particular  use,  the  owners  of  the  mill 
shall  sell  him  boards  for  his  own  use,  so  many  as  he  shall  need, 
for  the  country  pay  at  3«.  6d.  an  hundred  inch  sawn ;  but  in  case 
the  men  of  the  town  do  not  supply  the  mill  with  timber  to  keep 
it  at  work,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  have  liberty  to  make  use 
of  any  timber  upon  the  Common  to  saw  for  their  benefit." 

Wind  saw-mills  were  erected  by  the  Dutch  in  New  York  as 
early  as  1633,  and  were  also  used  there  for  grinding-mills.  One 
of  tdhe  first  saw-mills  built  there  was  on  Governor's  Island,  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York  city.  In  1639  it  was  leased  for  five  hun- 
dred merchantable  boards,  yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  The 
introductioii  of  the  saw-mill  was  a  great  improvement.  Before 
that  time,  the  first  houses  in  the  colony  were  hardly  better  than 
the  wigwams  of  the  Indians,  and  unquestionably  the  first  shelters 
constructed  were  fashioned  upon  such  models.  Then  came  the 
log  huty  described  by  the  poet  as 

oAmdehabiUtioii, 
SoUd,  substantial,  of  timber  rough-hewn  from  the  firs  of  the  forest; 
WoodeD-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  rushes ; 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and^he  window  panes  were  of  paper, 
OUed  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  exciuded.'* 
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Buck  Maeino. 

The  materials  for  some  of  the  best  houses,  especially  those  for 
the  official  residences  of  the  governors  and  other  dignitaries,  were 
at  first  imported  from  England  or  from  Holland ;  but  soon  the  airt 
of  brick  making  was  learned,  and  with  lime  made  from  oystei^ 
shells,  before  the  deposits  of  limestone  were  found,  substantial 
brick  houses  came  into  use.  The  first  brick-kiln  in  New  Eng- 
land of  which  there  is  any  account,  was  set  up  in  Salem,  Mass.> 
in  1629.  From  the  MasaachusetU!  HtstortccU  OoUecUons,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  it  is  taken,  written  by  the  minister  of  the 
town:  "It  is  thought  here  is  g^d  clay  to  make  Bricke,  and 
Tylcs  and  Earthen  pots,  as  need  be.  For  stone,  here  is  plentie  of 
slates  at  the  Isle  of  Slates,  in  Massaihuletts  Bay,  and  Lime-stone, 
Free-stone,  and  smooth  stone  and  Iron-stone,  and  marble  stone, 
also  in  such  store  that  we  have  great  Rockes  of  it,  and  a  harbor 
hard  by.     Our  plantation  is  from  thence  called  Marble  Harbor." 

At  first,  the  use  of  wood  in  building  houses  was  so  entire,  that 
even  the  chimneys  were  made  of  this  material,  coated  witli  clay. 
Such  chimneys  were  called  "  catted,"  and  the  danger  from  fire 
thus  incurred  was  heightened  by  the  common  practice  of  making 
the  roofs  thatched.  In  tlie  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  James- 
town, in  Virginia,  the  fort,  the  store-house,  and  all  the  supplies  it 
contained,  together  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  town,  were  burnt 
by  a  fire  which  originated  in  this  way.  The  same  fete,  from  the 
same  cause,  befell  the  first  building  and  store-house  built  by  the  Pil- 
giims  at  Plymouth,  within  a  month  of  its  being  finished.  In  Bos- 
ton, the  first  fire,  which  took  place  in  1641,  and  destroyed  two 
buildings,  commenced  from  one  of  these  imperfectly  built  chim- 
neys, from  which  the  fiames  were  communicated  to  the  thatch  of 
the  roof.  The  use  of  such  chimneys  and  roofs  was  thei-efore  for- 
bidden by  Governor  Dudley. 

In  1636,  the  new  fort  at  New  York,  Fort  Amsterdam,  which 
had  cost  the  labor  of  two  years  in  building,  caught  fire  from 
the  same  cause,  and  was  destroyed.  In  consequence,  their  use 
was  prohibited  there.  Throughout  the  country,  however,  the  iso- 
lation of  the  houses,  and  the  difficulty  of  t]*an8portation,  made 
brick  so  scarce  that  these  methods  of  building  continued  long  in 
use;  and  in  1789,  Washington,  in  his  tour  through  the  Eastern 
States,  noticed  several  times  in  his  diary  the  fact,  whidi  seems  to 
have  struck  him  as  worthy  of  record,  that  after  leaving  New 
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Tork,  no  dwelliDg-honses  were  seen  in  the  villages  or  small  towns 
through  which  he  passed,  which  had  not  brick  or  stone  chimneys. 
Those  in  Connecticut  had  generally  "  two  flush  stories,  with  a  very 
good  show  of  sash,  and  glass  windo^ws/'  The  last  ten  thousand 
bricks  which  were  imported  into  Boston  from  England  in  1629, 
were  intended  for  use  in  building  chimneys. 

In  Boston,  the  first  brick  house,  which  was  also,  most  probably, 
the  first  one  in  Massachusetts,  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1638 
bya  Mr.  Coddington.  In  1643  a  watch-house  of  brick  was  built 
in  Plymouth,  the  bricks  for  it  being  furnished  by  }&  Mr.  Grimes,  at 
eleven  shillings  a  thousand. 

In  1630,  at  the  first  Court  of  Assistants,  held  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  the  wages  of  carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  saw- 
yers, and  thatchers  were  fixed  at  two  shillings  a  day,  with  a  penalty 
of  ten  shillings  to  both  giver  and  taker  if  more  was  paid.  This 
was  one  of  the  few  instances  of  an  attempt  to  transplant  to  the 
colonies  the  foolish  interference  by  legislation  with  the  wages  of 
labor,  which  prevailed  even  much  later  in  the  mother  country. 
The  folly  of  attempting  to  introduce  into  the  freer  political  and 
social  conditions  of  the  colony  this  practice,  inherited  from  the 
times  when  the  chief  business  of  the  rulers  was  supposed  to  be 
the  domination  of  industry,  w^is  soon  seen^  and  in  1640  all  such 
restrictions  were  removed. 

In  1692  an  order  of  the  General  Court  required  all  buildings 
of  a  certain  size  to  be  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  to  be  roofed 
with  slate  or  tiles,  on  account  of  the  ''great  desolations  and 
mins"  which  had  been  caused  by  crowding  together  houses  of 
wood.  In  ITOO  Boston  contained  about  one  thousand  houses  and 
ten  thousand  people. 

In  New  York  bribks  were  6arly  imported  from  Holland,  and 
the  style  of  the  houses  was  an  imitation  of  those  of  Amsterdam. 
Brick-making  was  introduced  by  the  last  governor  Stuyvesant. 
In  1649  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Hague  to  complain  of  his 
Administration  to  the  company,  the  chief  charge  brought  against 
him  being  that  he  had  been  mostly  engaged  in  building,  brick- 
making,  and  such  like  occupations,  though  they  were  unprofitable. 
At  this  time,  the  chief  industry  of  the  colony  was  the  gathering 
And  exportation  of  furs  and  skins.  At  the  Van  Rensselaer  estate, 
helow  Albany,  bricks  were  made  before  they  were  at  New  York, 
and  between  1630  and  1646,  as  appears  from  the  accounts,  were 
Bold  for  fifteen  florins  the  thousand,     iferthen  ware,  which  was 
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said  to  equal  that  made  at  Delft,  was  eaily  manufactured  on  Long 
Island,  and  the  company  in  Holland,  as  appears  from  the  records, 
refused  to  grant  special  privileges  or  monopolies  for  the  encour* 
agement  of  new  branches  of  industry.  Their  language  in  so 
doing  was  as  follows :  "  The  gprants  we  not  only  entirely  disap* 
prove,  but  require  that  you  will  not  give  one  single  grant  more 
hereafter,  as  it  is^  in  our  opinion,  a  very  pernicious  management, 
principally  in  a  new  and  budding  state,  whose  population  and 
welfare  cannot  be  promoted  but  through  general  benefita  and  priv* 
ileges,  in  which  every  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  settle  in  such 
a  country,  either  as  a  merchant  or  mechanic,  may  participate." 

In  1678,  Grovernor  Andros,  in  a  report  to  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  colonies,  stated  that  New  York  city  con* 
tained  three  hundred  and  forty-three  houses,  with  ten  inhabitants 
to  each  house,  "most  wood,  some,  lately;  stone  and  brick,  good 
country  houses,  and  strong  of  their  several  kindes."  About  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Madam  Knight  thus  describes 
the  buildings  of  New  York :  "  The  buildings  are  brick  generally, 
in  some  houses  of  divers  colors,  and  laid  in  cheques;  being 
glazed,  they  look  very  well."  Of  their  interiors  she  says,  they 
are  ''neat  to  admiration; "  that  the  fireplaces  had  no  jambs,  but 
were  made  flush  with  the  walls,  while  the  fireplaces  were  built 
of  tiles,  and  extended  into  the  rooms  sometimes  as  much  as  five 
feet.  In  a  few  of  the  streets,  narrow  brick  sidewalks  were  laid 
down. 

The  prices  of  building  materials  are  thus  given  for  1637,  in 
New  Amsterdam,  in  O'Callaghan's  New  Netherlands :  Bricks,  ten 
florins  ($4)  a  thousand;  rushes,  or  reeds  for  thatching,  one  and 
a  half  florins  for  one  hundred  bundles,  or,  at  Fort  Orange,  one 
florin.  The  daily  wages  of  carpenters  were  about  two  florins,  and 
day  laborers,  one  florin.  Nails  were  eight  to  ten  stivers  (16  to  20 
cents)  a  pound,  a  pound  containing  a  hundred  nails.  For  the 
minister  at  Bensselaerwick,  a  dwelling-house,  built  entirely  of  oak, 
with  doors  and  window  casings  of  the  same,  was  purchased  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  guilders. 

The  Various  Styles  or  Domestic  Abchitecture. 

The  Dutch  style  of  house-building  prevailed  also  at  Albany,  and 
jave  rise  also  to  the  fashion  of  the  houses  in  the  northern  portion 
of  New  Jersey ;  the  gable  walls  of  brick,  and,  later,  of  stone, 
while  the  other  walls  were  of  wood,  and  the  roofii  of  shingles. 
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In  1684,  the  letters  of  Gawen  Laurie  describe  the  houses  of  the 
(>uorer  classes  iu  East  New  Jersey  as  quite  primitive  in  their  con- 
struction, being*  made  of  split  trees,  set  up  on  end,  and  the  other 
end  nailed  to  the  ''  rising ;  "  they  were  then  covered  with  shingles, 
and  plastered  inside.  The  cost  was  about  five  pounds  each,  and 
bams  were  built  in  the  same  manner.  ''  We  have  good  brick 
earth/'  he  writes,  "and  stone  for  building  at  Amboy,  and  else- 
where. The  country  farm-houses  they  build  very  cheap ;  a  car- 
penter, with  a  man's  own  servants,  builds  the  house ;  they  have 
all  the  materials  for  nothing,  save  nails.     The  chimneys  arc  stone." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  house  was  still  standing 
at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  Governor  Lovelace  enter- 
tained George  Fhx  in  1672.  It  was  built  of  brick  and  hewn  tim- 
ber, the  mortar  and  cement  having  been  made  from  oyster  shells. 
Iq  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  the  first  buildings  erected  by  the 
Swedes,  who  settled  that  portion  of  the  country,  were  modelled 
after  the  bouses  in  use  at  that  time  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe, 
from  whence  the  colonists  came.  They  were  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
were  rudely  finished,  consisted  only  of  one  story,  containing  only 
a  single  room,  and  having  low  doors,  while  the  windows  were 
mere  apertures  in  the  walls.  The  Dutch,  who  succeeded  them, 
brought  bricks  from  New  York. 

The  manor  house  built  by  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Pennsbury,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in  Bucks 
County,  was  constructed  of  bricks,  which  were  chiefly  brought 
over  from  England.  This  house  cost  its  owner  over  five  thou- 
sand pounds. 

In  the  Southern  States,  wood  was  the  material  chiefly  used  in 
domestic  architecture.  As  late  as  1791,  General  Washington  de- 
scribes Charleston  as  having  a  number  of  very  good  houses  built 
of  brick  and  wood,  though  the  majority  were  of  the  latter  material. 

In  1790,  Hamilton,  in  his  report  as  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury, 
speaks  of  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  potter's  ware,  as 
among  the.  most  important  branches  of  the  national  industry.. 
From  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the  country  until  quite 
into  this  century,  the  style  and  manner  of  house  building  ex- 
pressed the  growing  wealth  and  culture  of  society ;  while  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  domestic  architecture  of  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  South,  necessitated  by  the  differences  of  the  ch% 
mate,  were  also  suggestive  of  the  difierences  in  the  social  relar 
tions  of  their  various  inhabitants. 
8 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  difierences  in  the  poh'tical  constitution 
of  the  various  colonies  were  also  expressed.  The  democratic  con- 
stitution of  New  England  society  produced  a  more  general  and 
uniform  air  of  comfort  in  the  houses.  Few  had  any  pretension  to 
be  splendid,  but  all  had  an  air  of  comfort.  The  proprietary  gov- 
ernments, and  the  more  aristocratically  constituted  society  of  the 
Southern  States,  gave  rise  to  a  greater  difference  in  the  houses  of 
the  different  classes,  and  mansions  with  considerable  pretensions 
to  architectural  effects  were  more  common,  and  more  striking 
from  their  contrast  witli  the  poorer  accommodations  afforded  to 
industry. 

With  t!ie  opening  of  the  West,  the  new  methods  of  transporta- 
tion, the  use  of  steam,  aini  the  application  of  machinery  to  lessen- 
ing the  expenditure  of  labor,  domestic  ar,chitecture  has  partaken 
fully  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  and  solidly-built  cities  now 
spring  up  along  the  lines  of  travel  through  the  West  almost  as 
rapidly  as  thaugli  through  tlie  agency  of  the  wonder-working  lamp 
of  Aladdin. 

iHPROVBHCNTS   IN    IIoUSB    BuiLDIKO. 

With  the  application  of  machinery,  the  labor  of  house  building 
has  been  greatly  lessened,  and  the  western  prairies  are  dotted  over 
with  houses  which  have  been  shipped  there  all  made,  and  the 
various  pieces  numbered,  so  that  they  could  be  put  up  complete, 
by  any  One.  The  use  of  iron  also  in  domestic  architecture  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  improvements  of  modem  times,  especially 
in  our  cities ;  and  though  our  architects  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
an  artistic  method  of  treatment  of  this  material,  still  its  use  will 
increase  with  time.  The  strength  of  iron  is  textile,  while  that  of 
stone  is  in  supporting  a  direct  thrust,  and  our  architects  as  yet 
not  recognizing  this  distinction,  have  used  iron  as  though  it  was 
stone,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  various  crystal  palaces,  exam- 
ples have  been  given  of  the  correct  method  for  its  treatment. 

The  method  of  construction  with  wood,  known  as  "balloon 
framing,"  iis  also  the  most  important  contribution  to  our  domestic 
architecture  which  the  spirit  of  economy,  and  a  scientific  adapt  it- 
tion  of  means  to  ends,  have  given  the  modern  world.  When  it 
was  first  used  is  not  known  with  any  definiteness,  but  it  has, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  entirely  replaced  the  old  method  of 
construction.  The  heavy  beams,  the  laborious  framing,  the  use 
of  mortises  and  tenons,  have  all  l?een  replaced  by  lightness  and 
•  constructive  skill,  so  that  a  single  man  and  a  boy  can  put  up  a 
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house,  such  as  formerly,  for  its  "  raising/'  required  the  combined 
force  of  a  viUa^. 

There  is  hardly  a  better  evidence  of  the  American  spirit,  which 
is  so  prompt  to  adapt  itself  by  new  methods  to  new  conditions, 
than  the  introduction  of  tliis  new  style  of  building,  and  it  has 
really  been  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  rapidity  with  which,  in 
modem  times,  our  villages  and  towns  spring  into  existence.  Our 
methods  of  construction,  like  our  means  of  transportation,  have 
passed  into  tlie  railroad  phase  of  development. 

AgRICCLTURE    IK   THB    CoLOKIES. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  various  colonies,  agriculture  was  of 
course  considered  as  the  first  and  most  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  colonies  brought  over  with  them  supplies  of  food 
sufficient  to  .last  for  some  time,  and  in  many  cases  were  forced  to 
depend  npon  other  countries  for  their  renewal  for  a  year  or  two. 
With  the  commencement  of  agriculture  was  of  necessity  allied 
the  raising  of  stock,  and  the  differentiation  of  industry  which  nat- 
urally follows  from  manufisu^turing  the  various  articles  of  clothing 
from  the  materials  thus  provided. 

The  first  cattle  ever  brought  to  America  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  In  1553 
cattle  were  carried  by  the  Portuguese  to  Nova' Scotia  and  New- 
foundland, and  are  said  to  have  increased  there  very  rapidly.  In 
1565  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  were  carried  to  Florida  by 
the  French,  and  in  1608  the  same  people  introduced  cattle  into 
Canada. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia  was,  in  the  year 
1609,  in  possession  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  hogs,  with  as 
many  fowls,  a  few  goats,  and  some  sheep  and  horses.  The 
scarcity  of  food,  however,  led  to  their  extinction  by  the  colonists, 
and  in  1610  another  stock  of  cattle  was  brought  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  penalty  of  death  for  killing  them  was  enacted. 

The  next  year.  Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought  with  him  three  hun- 
dred emigrants,  over  one  hundred  cows,  some  swine,  and  an  ample 
store  of  provisions.  In  1620  the  cattle  had  increased  to  about 
&ve  hundred,  and  in  A  Declaration  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  are 
described  as  being  *'  much  bigger  of  body  than  the  breed  from 
which  they  came ;  the  horses  also  more  beautiful,  and  fuller  of 
courage.'' 

In  1649  the  cattle  of  Yu*ginia,  including  bulls,  cows  and  calves, 
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were  estimated  at  twenty  thousand,  together  with  two  hundred 
horses,  three  thousand  sheep,  five  thousand  goats,  and  many 
swine.  Of  these  many  were  exported  to  New  England,  where 
the  diversities  of  industry  made  them  more  valuable. 

In  the  Plymouth  Colony  the  first  neat  cattle  were  introduced 
by  Edward  Winslow,  in  the  spring  of  1624,  and  consisted  of  three 
heifers  and  a  bull.  In  1626  twelve  cows  were  sent  to  Cape  Ann, 
and  in  1629  thirty  more.  With  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
in  1629,  there  were  sent  out  one  hundred  and  forty  head  of  cattle, 
with  some  horses  and  goats.  With  Governor  Winthrop,  in  the 
following  year,  three  hundred  kine,  and  a  number  of  other  animals 
had  been  shipped,  but  more  than  half  of  them  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, or  during  the  first  winter.  The  Indians  were  also  very 
destructive  to  the  animals  of  the  colony,  as  were  also  the  wolves. 
Yet  the  increase  of  their  stocks  was  rapid,  and  Bradford,  the  sec- 
ond governor,  in  his  recently  discovered  History  of  Plymouth,  says 
that  by  this,  and  the  rise  in  provisions  from  the  increasing  emigra- 
tion, "  many  were  much  enriched,  and  comodities  grew  plentifuU  ; 
and  yet  in  other  regards  this  benefite  turned  to  their  hurte,  and 
this  accession  of  strength  to  their  weakness.  For  now  their 
stocks  increased,  and  ye  increase  vendible,  ther  was  no  longer 
any  holding  them  together,  but  now  they  must  of  necessitie  goe 
to  their  great  lots ;  they  could  not  otherwise  keep  their  katle,  and 
having  oxen  growne,  they  must  have  land  for  plowing  and  tillage. 
And  no  man  thought  he  could  live  except  he  had  catle  and  a 
great  deale  of  ground  to  keep  them,  all  striving  to  increase  their 

stocks." 

The  Differentiation  of  Industry. 

In  1651,  Johnson,  in  his  Wonder-working  Providence,  thus  speaks 
of  the  Industries  of  the  colony  :  "  AH  other  trades  have  here  fallen 
into  their  ranks  and  places,  to  their  great  advantage ;  especially 
coopers  and  shoemakers,  who  had  either  of  them  a  corporation 
granted,  enriching  themselves  by  their  trades  very  much.  As  for 
tanners  and  shoemakers,  it  being  naturalized  in  these  occupations 
to  have  a  higher  reach  in  managing  their  manifactures  than  other 
men  in  New  England,  and  having  not  changed  their  nature  in  this, 
between  them  both  they  h^ve  kept  men  to  their  stander  hitherto, 
almost  doubling  the  price  of  their  commodities  according  to  the 
rate  they  were  sold  for  in  England,  and  yet  the  plenty  of  leather 
is  beyond  what  thej  had  there,  counting  the  number  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  transportation  of  boots  and  shoes  into  forraign  parts  hath 
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Tented  all,  however.''  He  mentions  also  among  others  who  had 
"orderly  tamed  to  their  trades/'  card-makersi  glovers,  fell- 
mongers,  furriers.  "  As  for  tailors,  they  have  not  come  behind 
the  former,  their  advantage  being  in  the  nurture  of  new  fashions 
all.one  with  England."  And  some  **  have  a  mysteiy  beyond  oth- 
ers, as  have  the  vinters." 

In  1677  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Colonies  of  Connecticut,  at 
Hartford,  ordered  that  no  tanner  should  recei%'e  more  for  tanning 
than  two  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  four  pence  for  dry  hides ; 
and  that  they  should  be  sold  for  three  pence  a  pound  for  green, 
and  six  pence  for  dry  hides,  and  so  marked  that  they  could  be 
readily  known.  Shoemakers  were  also  to  cliarge  five  and  a  half 
pence  a  size  "  for  all  playne  and  wooden4ieeled  shoes  above  men's 
sevens.  Three-soled  shoes,  well-made  and  wrought,  not  above 
seven  and  a  half  pence  a  size  for  well-wrought  French-falls." 

In  New  York,  domestic  oatUc  were  imported  from  Holland  by 
the  West  India  Company  in  1625,  by  Pieter  Evertsen  Hulst.  He 
sent  one  hundred  and  three  animals,  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  ^eep. 
In  1627  a  cow  was  worth  there  £30,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  £40.  In 
1650  the  company  supplied  each  tenant  with  land,  house,  tools, 
lour  cows,  as  many  horses  and  other  animals,  to  be  returned  in 
six  years.     A  cow  and  a  calf  were  then  worth  £40. 

New  Jersey  was  provided  with  cattle  from  New  York,  and  their 
increase  soon  made  this  province  one  of  the  storehouses  for  the 
supply  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Swedes  were,  in  1627,  supplied  with  neat  cattle  by  the 
Swedish  West  India  Company,  and  the  colonists  for  a  long  time 
wore  moccasins,  and  vests  and  breeches  of  Indian-dressed  skins. 
Even  the  women  wore  jerkins  and  petticoats  of  the  same  material, 
and  their  beds^  except  the  sheets,  were  also  of  leather.  Flax, 
hemp,  and  wool  were  also  spun  by  the  women. 

In  the  private  accounts  of  William  Penn,  a  pair  of  leather  over- 
alls are  charged  at  £1  2s,,  and  a  painted  skin  at  twelve  shillings. 
An  account  of  the  province,  written  in  1697,  states  that  twenty 
bullocks,  besides  many  sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  were  killed  every 
week  for  the  supply  of  Philadelphia.  A  cow  could  be  bought  for 
£3,  and  salted  pork  and  leaf  were  regularly  exported.  Raw  hides 
were  three  halfpence  a  pound.  Curriers  received  Za.  id.  a  hide 
for  dressing,  and  paid  20d,  a  gallon  for  their  oil.  Shoemakers 
were  paid  two  shillings  a  pair  for  men's  and  women's  shoes,  while 
last-makers  received  ten  shillings  a  dozen  for  their  lastS;  and  heel- 
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makers  two  shillings  a  dozen  for  heels,  which  wore  most  probably 
of  wood.  Among  the  trades  enumerated  were  tanners,  skinners, 
glovers,  pattern-makers,  saddlers,  collar-makers,  book-binders,  and 
carriage-makers. 

In  the  Southern  Provinces,  the  difierentiation  of  labor  was  a 
slower  process  than  in  the  more  enterprising  Eastern  States. 
The  cattle  were  left  to  pwvide  principally  for  themselves.  In 
the  acconnt  written  by  Mr.  Perry,  in  1781,  he  states  that  cattle 
were  numerous,  but  that  there  was  not  a  hovel  in  all  the  country 
for  their  shelter,  and  that,  in  consequence,  ten  thousand  homed 
cattle  died  from  exposure  during  the  previous  winter.  The  plant- 
ers did  not  know  how  to  mow  or  to  provide  fodder.  Butter  was 
*l8,  6t/.  a  pound,  and  the  winter  before,  12s.  The  hides  were  ox- 
ported  raw,  or  thrown  away.  Imported  shoes  were  sold  at  10«.  a 
pair,  and  ox  hides  at  20«.  each.  '*'  Neither  are  they  destitute  of 
the  means  to  tan  them,  for  they  make  very  good  lime  with  oyster 
shells,  and  the  bark  of  oak  trees  is  so  plentifol  that  it  costs  but 
the  trouble  of  gathering.  They  want,  therefore,  only  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  tannera  and  shoemakers.  I  might  say  the  same 
of  leather-dressers,  since  they  send  every  year  to  England  alone 
200,000  deer-skins  undrest.  Yet  Oarolina  produces  oker  naturally, 
and  good  Fish  oyle  may  be  had  from  New  York  or  New  England 
very  cheap,  so  that  they  might  be  drest  and  made  up  into  Breeches 
in  the  country ;  for  trhich  these  skins  are  very  proper,  being  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer." 

Th£  Extension  of  thb  Settleh^ts. 

From  these  settlements  upon  the  coast,  the  population  gradually 
extended  inland,  following  generally  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
carrying  their  agricultural  pursuits  into  the  valleys. 

In  many  of  tl)c  various  articles  of  this  work  upon  the  position 
of  the  special  industries,  the  history  of  their  foundation  and  growth 
will  be  found  more  in  detail.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  country  was  the  bad  state 
of  the  roads,  and  the  necessarily  slow  condition  of  the  intercom- 
munication. It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  steam, 
and  its  application  to  railroads,  that  civilization  in  any  country  had 
the  means  at  its  disposal  for  the  circulation  of  its  men  or  its  prod- 
ucts, with  the  certainty  or  rapidity  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  fullest  development  of  its  resources. 
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Methods  of  Communication. 

Up  to  this  time  the  improvement  in  the  modes  of  communicar 
tion  underwent  the  same  gradual  course  which  has  marked  else- 
where  the  passage  of  society  to  its  present  phase  of  organization. 
About  the  centres  of  population  the  roads  were  improved.  Stages 
were  introduced,  canals  came  into  use,  and  the  isolation  of  small 
communities  began  to  give  way  before  larger  national  sympathies 
and  more  extended  interests. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  had  much  to  do  with  introducing  and 
organizing  a  national  spirit  among  the  colonies.  In  the.  armies, 
the  men  from  different  sections  met  each  other,,  and  learned  to 
supplant  their  sectional  jealousies  with  a  mutual  respect  and  a 
wider  conception  of  a  national  destiny.  Witii  the  fprmation  of  a 
national  Congress,  the  necessity  for  a  more  intimate  union  of  the 
states  than  that  of  the  confederation  became  evident,  and  the 
means  were  prepared  for  supplanting  the  various  political  differ- 
ences in  the  organizations  of  the  proprietary  and  southern  col- 
onies by  constitutions  which  more  nearly  approximated  Uie  repub- 
lican character  of  those  in  New  England.  This  course  of  action, 
which  supplemented  the  results  of  independence  gained  by  tlio 
revolution,  though  more  concealed  in  its  workings,  was  quite  as 
influential  as  was  the  war  in  producing  a  distinctive  national 
feeling. 

With  the  result  of  the  late  war,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  unification  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  states,  another  great 
step  has  been  taken  towards  the  advancing  organization  of  the 
social  forces  of  the  country.  Labor  has  been  made  free  from  deg« 
radation,  and  the  obstacle  of  slavery  cleared  away  from  the  social 
and  industrial  advance  of  every  one. 

With  political  equality,  the  means  of  education  open  freely  to 
all,  the  guarantee  of  republican  institutions  in  every  state,  with 
no  legislative  or  other  artificial  impediments  in  the  way  of  any 
one  to  improve  his  position,  but  with  every  avenue  of  industry 
open  to  all,  and  only  individual  fitness  made  the  test  of  success, 
the  United  States  now  offers  to  the  industry  of  the  world,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  human  progress,  the  opportunity  for  it 
to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  development,  and  to  take  its 
proper  place  in  the  organization  of  liberty.  With  the  use  of  the 
ballot,  industry  has  secured  the  ability  to  peacefully  obtain  its  rights, 
for  which,  in  Europe,  revolutions  are  still  necessary.     With  the 
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means  of  free  education,  the  power  to  comprehend  those  nghts  !b 
afforded  {o  every  one.  With  no  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of 
every  man  to  seek  the  spot  where  he  can  find  the  best  opportunity 
for  exercising  his  industry ;  with  the  wide  expanse  of  tiie  national 
domain  open  before  him,  and  no  custom-house  or  other  govern- 
mental restriction  to  prevent  his  going  wherever  he  may  wish, 
industry,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  has  the  ability  to  control 
the  selection  of  its  owri  conditions,  and  organize  tliem  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  its  increasing  knowledge. 

The  Activity  of  National  Life. 

The  political  life  and  activity  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  each 
individual,  consist  in  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  to 
external  conditions,  in  this  cycle  of  continuous  motion  and  change 
which  constitute  the  phenomena  of  the  mure  1  as  of  the  physical 
world. 

Though  it  may  not  be  at  present  possible  to  foresee  with 
minuteness  what  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  future,  yet  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  immediate  past,  we  can  measurably  prefigure  the 
result.  From  the  small  beginnings  which  have  here  been  rapidly 
sketched,  with  their  simple  uniformity  of  employments,  we  have 
seen  produced,  in  less  than  three  hundred  years,  the  great  diversity 
of  our  present  occupations,  and  the  differentiation  of  our  industrial 
pursuits,  of  which  this  work  will  give  an  idea. 

With  the  increasing  circle  of  employments  for  human  energy, 
tlie  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  social  progress 
have  increased  in  both  number  and  intensity,  and  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  like  that  of  the  resolution  of  various  forces  in  me- 
chanics, has  become  more  complex.  Yet  the  result  is  in  the  line 
of  progress,  in  the  direction  of  securing  to  each  individual  the 
largest  liberty  for  his  personal  endeavors,  and  for  society  at  large 
the  greatest  amount  of  material  for  its  collective  comfort  and  well- 
being. 

Upon  the  next  century  of  our  national  life,  we  start  from  a  point 
which  has  been  reached  by  the  labors  of  two  centuries,  and  with 
the  collected  experience  of  the  generations  which  have  preceded 
us,  with  the  organized  appliances  which  their  labors  have  pre- 
pared for  us,  to  carry  forward  still  further  the  process  of  indus- 
trial development,  and  afford  in  our  turn  the  evidence  that  the 
mor^l  progress  of  mankind  is  best  secured  by  liberty. 


SEWING    MACniNES. 


V  ANEKicAV  nmifTio:!.  —  a: 


Thk  introduction  of  the  scwincr  machine,  by  whicli  the  sluw  and 
tedioas  process  of  Land  sewing  is  so  largely  done  away  witli,  is 
doe  entirely  to  American  ingcnuily  and  entcrpriso.  Such  an  ap- 
plication of  the  modern  spirit  of  industry,  which  socks  in  every  way 
to  dignify  labor  by  lifting  it  above  the  plane  of  drudgery,  and  by 
introducing  the  necessity  for  brains,  as  well  as  simple  muscular 
force,  into  all  the  operations  of  industry,  tends  to  make  the  opera- 
tive mere  of  a  human  being,  exercising  in  his  business  of  life  mor« 
of  the  faculties  which  form  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  man 
in  the  hiornrchy  of  nature,  and  is  analogous  to  the  political  equality 
which  underlies  the  tlieory  of  our  government,  and  which  seeks  to 
make  of  any  individual  of  the  body  politic  a  citizen,  conscious  of 
the  responsibilities  of  such  a  position,  instead  of  a  subject  depen- 
dent upoQ  others  for  a  knowledge  of  his  duties  or  his  rights. 

The  steps  which,  before  the  completion  of  a  practically  working 
machine,  were  made  in  this  general  direction,  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  only  such  as  in  no  way  detract  from  the  claim  of  America  to 
have  originated  and  perfected  this  industrial  appliance.  The  ulti- 
mate effects  of  the  sewing  macliine,  though  by  no  means  yet  fylly 
attained,  are  still  already  sufficiently  manifest  to  justify  the  asscr- 
tioQ  that  this  invention  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  thii4  century. 
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The  earliest  patent  which  appears  to  have  been  granted  for  a 
machine  to  improve  or  facilitate  the  process  of  sewing,  was  grant- 
ed in  England,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1765,  to  Charles  F.  W^isen- 
thal,  for  an  improved  method  of  embroidering.  Under  this  patent 
he  claimed  a  needle,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  having  the  eye  in 
the  middle,  so  that  it  could  be  passed  both  ways  through  the  cloth 
without  being  turned  round.  The  next  patent  was  granted  to 
Robert  Alsop,  in  17 TO,  for  the  use  of  two  or  more  shuttles  in  em- 
broiderj'-,  their  purpose  being  to  secure  the  stitches.  In  1804 
John  Duncan  took  out  a  patent  for  an  improved  process  by  the 
use  of  barbed  or  hooked  needles,  by  which  the  loops  were  made 
and  secured  somewhat  as  the  stitch  is  made  in  the  single-thread 
sewing  machine.  In  1807  James  Winter  patented  in  England  an 
appliance  for  sewing  leather  gloves,  the  importance  of  which  here 
arises  only  from  the  fact  that  the  material  was  held  in  position  by 
metallic  jaws,  thus  leaving  the  operator's  hands  free.  On  July 
17,  1830,  a  French  patent  was  granted  to  M.  Thimonier  for  a  Dia- 
chine  to  do  crochet  work,  which  could  -also  be  applied  to  sewing. 
In  this  machine  a  hooked  needle  was  used.  In  1848  this  machine 
was  improved  by  M.  Maguin,  a  partner  of  the  inventor,  and  in 
1851  was  exhibited  in  the  great  London  World's  Fair  of  that  date. 
None  of  these  machines,  however,  were  intended  really  for  the 
purpose  which  the  sewing  machine  performs,  and  are  mentioned 
here  simply  because  each  of  them  in  turn  was  a  paitial  step 
in  the  use  of  some  mechanical  process,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced in  the  sewing  machine. 

In  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  is  the  model  of  a  "  machine 
to  sew  a  straight  seam,"  which  was  patented  February  21,  1842, 
by  James  Greenough,  of  Washington.  This  machine  made  what 
is  known  as  the  "  shoemaker's  stitch."  The  needle  was  made 
with  the  eye  in  the  centre,  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  being  pushed 
through  and  then  drawn  back  by  means  of  pinchers.  In  18J3 
other  patents  were  granted  to  G.  R.  Corliss  and  B.  W.  Bean. 
Bean's  machine  worked  by  crimping  the  material,  by  running  it 
through  corrugated  rollers,  and  then  sewed  by  thrusting  a  needle 
through  the  folds,  thus,  in  fact,  basting  it.  Another  machine  was 
patented  in  1844,  by  Rogers.  The  next  year,  1846,  Elias  Howe, 
Jr.,  patented  his,  on  September  10.  This  was  the  first  practicable 
machine  for  sewing. 

Though  not  patented  until  this  year,  Mr.  Howe  had  invented 
the  machine  some  years  before,  and  working  without  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  what  had  been  done  befwe  by  others,  he  had  used  some 
devices  which  others  had  used,  but  had  so  combined  them  in  novel 
shapes  or  arrangements  that  the  machine,  as  a  whole,  was  entirely 
hia  own  inrention.  His  patent  claims,  substantially,  the  use  of  a 
needle  with  the  eye  in  the  point,  and  a  shuttle  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  two  edges  in  a  seam,  or  their  equivalent,  making  the  stitch 
by  interlocking  two  threads.  He  improved  his  machine  as  origi- 
nally invented,  but  failed  in  exciting  sufficient  attention  to  it, , 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  to  raise  the  capital 
necessary  for  its  successful  introduction  into  popular  use.  His 
attempts  to  do  this  exhausted  his  means,  and  reduced  him  to 
great  poverty. 

Though  he  afterwards  received  very  large  amounts  of  money 
Irom  the  subsequent  inventors,  who  manufactured  their  machines 
under  a  royalty  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  appliances  governed  by 
his  patent,  yet  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  lawsuits  he  was  forced 
to  undertake  to  enforce  his  claims  abefbrbed  so  much  of  the  money 
he  received  that  he  died  in  comparative  poverty. 

While  Howe  was  attempting  to  introduce  his  machine  to  notice, 
the  attention  of  inventors  began  to  be  turned  to  the  subject  of 
sewing  machines,  and  patents  for  improvements,  modifications,  or 
new  arrangements  of  the  parts  began  to  flow  in  a  steady  stream 
from  the  Patent  Office.  Between  the  year  when  Howe*s  patent 
was  issued  to  the  year  1871  nearly  one  thousand  different  pat- 
ents relating  to  sewing  machines  have  been  issued,  and  as  many 
applications  for  patents  have  been  rejected.  Of  this  number  thirty- 
seven  were  issued  in  1857,  seventy-two  in  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  with  an  average  of  nearly  fifty  for  each  year 
until  1869,  when  eighty-eight  patents  were  issued,  being  the  largest 
number  in  any  single  year  up  to  that  date. 

Of  all  these  patents,  of  course  the  large  majority  have  never 
been  earned  so  far  as  the  production  of  machines  for  popular  use, 
while  many  of  them  were  simply  for  modification  and  improve* 
ments  upon  the  mechanical  devices  already  in  use,  or  for  new 
combinations  of  them.  At  present,  therefore,  all  the  sewing  ma* 
chines  presented  before  the  public  may  be  classed,  according  to 
the  variety  of  stitch  they  make,  into  three  classes. 

The  first  are  those  sewing  machines  which  make  the  lock-stitch, 
using  two  threads,  and  consequently  a  shuttle.  The  use  of  this 
kind  of  stitch  consumes  about  two  and  a  half  yards  of  thread  in 
sewing  a  seam  a  yard  long. 
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The  next  kind  of  stitch  is  the  loop  or  double-chain  stitch, 
\rliich  consumes  about  six  yards  of  thread  in  sewing  a  seam  a 
yard  in  length. 

The  third  class  is  the  chain-^stitch,  or  the  twisted  loop-stitch, 
which  is  made  with  a  single  thread,  and  consumes  about  four 
yards  of  thread  in  sewing  a  seam  a  yard  in  length. 

In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  I86t  there  were  numerous  machines 
exhibited  which  made  the  loop  or  the  chain-stitch,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  noticed  by  the  international  juries  as  deserving  of  men- 
tion for  any  special  merit. 

The  classification  of  sewing  machines,  made  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Institute  of  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  their  comparative  merits,  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  committee  divided  them  into  four  classes,  ranging  them  in 
tho  order  of  their  merits.  The  first  class  included  the  shuttle  or 
lock-stitch  machines,  made  for  family  use,  and*  tho  committee  as- 
signed this  position  to  macliines  of  this  kind  on  account  of  the 
'*  elasticity,  permanence,  beauty,  and  general  desirableness  of  the 
stitching  when  done,'^  and  also  for  tho  wide  range  of  its  ap- 
plication. 

The  second  class  made  by  the  committee  embraced  the  shulile  or 
lock-stitch  machines,  intended  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  third  class  included  the  double  chain-stitch,  while  the  fourth 
class  included  the  single  thready  tambour,  or  chain-stitch  machines. 

Of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  Weed,  the  Howe,  the  Singer, 
the  Wheeler  and  AVilson,  the  Florence,  and  others  are  the  chief 
representatives.  Of  the  third  class,  the  Grover  and  Baker  is  the 
chief  representative.  Of  these,  while  the  committee  acknowl- 
edged that  this  stitch  can  be  used  most  successfully  for  em- 
broidery purposes,  3'et  they  objected  to  it  from  Ihe  fact  that  it 
consumes  so  much  more  thread  than  the  others,  and  leaves  a  ridge 
projecting  upon  one  side  of  the  seam,  which  makes  it  unfit  for 
many  garments. 

In  the  fourth  class  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  is  the  chief  represen- 
tative. With  these  machines  the  committee  considered  that  the 
tendency  of  the  stitch  to  ravel  formed  so  serious  an  objection  that 
they  refused  to  recommend  it  for  a  premium. 

Of  the  various  machines,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  best  be-, 
comes  narrowed  down  to  the  consideration  as  to  which  of  those 
making  the  lock-stitch  has  the  most  special  claims  to  consideration. 
Not  only  does  the  verdict  of  the  judges  maintain  this,  but  it  would 
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seem  to  be  also  the  judgment  of  the  pablic,  who,  as  consumers,  are 
practically  interested  in  deciding  between  the  adverse  claims  put 
forward  by  the  various  machines  offered  for  their  acceptance. 
This  becomes  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  least  five- 
sixths  of  the  machines  manufactured  and  used  in  the  world  are 
machines  which  make  the  lockHBtitch. 

Machines  making  the  lock-stitch  are  all  good  machines,  and 
have  been  practically  tested  by  so  many  thousands  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  they  do  their  work  well.  The  claim  of 
any  one  of  them  to  being  superior  to  the  others  must  depend  upon 
certain  technical  points  in  which  it  is  superior  to  the  others. 
By  a  careful  comparison  of  these  machines,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Weed  machine,  which  obtained  the  highest  prize  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867,  was  then  rightly  judged,  and  is  to-day,  for 
family  use,  the  best  there  is. 

Nor,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  following  points,  can 
any  one  without  prejudice  fail  to  come  to  the  same  opinion.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  the  simplest  in  its  construction  ;  it  has  a  straight 
needle  ;  it  will  readily  stitch  either  thick  or  thin  material ;  the  upper 
and  lower  thread  have  the  same  tension  —  a  most  important 
point ;  it  will  work  as  well  with  both  threads  of  the  same  thick' 
ness ;  its  needle  can  be  set  without  the  use  of  a  screw-driver,  or 
any  other  tool ;  the  needle  is  moved  perpendicularly,  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  an  arm,  by  which  it  is  moved  through  the  segment  of 
a  circle.  This  is  an  important  point,  since  the  difierences  of  the 
atmosphere  affect  the  length  of  the  arm,  so  that  to  this  cause  the 
best  judges  assign  the  singular  "  fits  '^  which  so  often  affect  sew- 
ing  machines  when  they  refuse  to  work  correctly.  Its  machinery 
is  below  the  table,  where  it  is  free  from  dust.  It  is  so  well  bal- 
anced  that  it  is  worked  both  easily  and  noiselessly.  These  points 
and  others  of  less  importance  were  allowed,  in  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute, in  1869,  to  constitate  the  superiority  of  the  Weed  machine 
over  its  competitors,  and  to  entitle  it  to  the  highest  premium. 

Now  that  the  sewing  machine  is  so  popularly  accepted,  and  the 
demand  has  risen  to  such  proportions  that  to  supply  it  requires  a 
production  of  nearly  two  thousand  machines  a  day,  or  over  six 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  the  best  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the 
country  finds  in  it  a  most  profitable  field  for  employmfent,  and  the 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  machines  fi*om  the  best  manufac- 
turers is  exquisitely  perfect. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  concerning  the  practicability  of  sew- 
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ing  by  machinery,  but  the  efforts  of  the  various  manu^u^tiirers  are 
devoted  to  producing  machines  which  shall  sew  most  noiselessly ; 
which  shall  be  so  accurately  fitted,  and  so  evenly  hung,  thiat  they 
can  be  worked  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force ;  while  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  mechanism  and  its  accuracy  shall  make  them, 
under  use,  more  durable  and  mure  easily  kept  in  order. 

As  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  success  attained  in  perfecting 
the  sewing  machine  in  these  important  points,  we  would  mention 
here  a  new  machine  introduced  by  the  Weed  Company  under  the 
trademark  of  6.  F.,  or  ''  General  Favorite/'  as  these  initials  are 
•ordinarily  translated. 

This  machine  was  designed  by  Mr.  George  Fairfield,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Weed  Company's  works,  to  whose  mechanical 
genius  and  talent  for  organization  the  productions  of  the  company 
chiefly  owe  their  well-earned  reputation.  The  credit  of  its  inge- 
nious mechanism,  which  makes  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  sevnng 
machines,  is  due  entirely  to  him,  and  this  the  Weed  Company 
have  acknowledged  in  branding  it  with  his  initials. 

The  chief  point  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  this  new  m^ 
chine  was  to  make  it  a  really  noiseless  one ;  and  early  in  his 
endeavors  to  attain  this  end,  Mr.  Fairfield  found  that  he  must 
abandon  the  mechanical  devices  heretofore  used  in  sewing  machines, 
such  as  cams,  gears,  and  similar  appliances,  and  replace  them  by 
something  else.  With  this  view,  he  introduced  in  their  place  a 
swinging  or  rock  motion,  by  which  to  avoid  the  nervous  grinding 
of  the  cams,  and  the  harsh  clatter  of  the  cogs  and  gears  in  ordi- 
nary use. 

The  essential  merit  of  this  new  combination  is  simplicity  and 
perfection  of  mechanical  motion,  together  with  a  perfect  freedom 
from  the  friction  and  jarring  incident  to  the  ordinary  mechanism 
of  the  sewing  machines  heretofore  made. 

By  this  means,  also,  not  only  is  all  noise  avoided,  but  a  rate  of 
speed  much  higher  than  that  heretofore  attained  becomes  possible 
with  these  machines.  This  merit  is  one  which  will  specially  com- 
mend the  G.  F.  to  mantifacturers,  with  whom  time  is  most  practi- 
cally money. 

A  still  further  improvement  in  this  machine  is  a  novel  device  for 
feeding,  by  which  all  wearing  points  are  avoided,  and  which  is 
readily  adjusted  from  the  top  of  the  bed.  As  it  works  also  directly 
under  the  material  to  be  sewn,  it  avoids  all  long  levers  and  the 
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TariationB  in  the  length  of  the  stitches  which  are  caused  by  their 
springing. 

The  uneven  tension  between  the  upper  and  lower  threads,  which 
all  experts  know  is  an  objectionable  feature  in  almost  all  the  ma- 
cfiiiies  heretofore  made,  is  also  avoided  in  the  Weed  machines  by 
the  introduction  of  a  delicate,  adjustable  pad  arranged  in  the  shut- 
tle, and  under  which  the  thread  passes.  Its  tension  is  thus 
secured  without  the  necessity  for  the  short  curves  and  comers, 
by  which  it  is  chafed,  and  which  have  heretofoi'e  rendered  it  im 
possible  to  secure  a  perfect  tension. 

With  the  upper  thread,  also,  in  the  sewing  machines  as  con- 
structed ordinarily,  the  tension  is  secured  by  passing  the  tliread 
roand  corrugated  wheels,  or  between  disks,  or  under  a  spring  or 
elamp. 

All  of  these  various  methods  are  objectionable.  The  corrugated 
wheels  may  stick  ;  or,  when  the  thread  passes  between  disks,  the 
twist  in  the  thread  is  destroyed ;  or,  in  this  case,  as  also  when  it 
passes  under  a  clamp,  a  knot,  or  any  unevenness  in  the  tliread 
itself,  makes  a  difSculty  in  the  way  of  its  even  tension  and  regular 
supply. 

In  the  G.  P.  machine,  however,  these  objections  are  all  overcome 
by  the  introduction  of  a  vibrating  or  an  anti-friction  pad,  which 
readily  adjusts  itself  to  any  ordinary  imperfection  in  tlie  thread, 
and  renders  all  unevenness  of  the  tension  impossible. 

These  improvements  in  the  tension  obviate  the  difficulties  which 
have  heretofore  been,  perhaps,  the  most  evident  in  the  way  of 
perfecting  the  sewing  machine,  and  their  advantage  will  appear 
manifest  to  any  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  use  of  sewing 
machines. 

In  this  machine,  also,  the  shuttle  is  driven  by  a  ball  and  socket 
joint,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  mechanical 
device  known  for  imparting  motion  ;  while  all  the  joints  and  bear- 
ings in  its  mechanism  are  arrangped  to  be  so  adjustable  that  any 
wear  which  may  arise  from  long-continued,  constant  use,  for  manu- 
facturing or  other  purposes,  may  be  readily  taken  up  without 
trouble  to  the  operator,  or  expense  for  repairing.  This  is  an  im- 
provement which  appeals  most  forcibly  to  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  use  of  sewing  machines  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  increase  of  the  consumption  of  sewing  machines  has  raised 
their  manufacture  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  mechanical 
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industries  of  the  country,  and  the  economic  value  to  the  couBumera 
of  tlie  organization  of  industry  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  shown  more 
strikingly  than  in  this  branch  of  tnanufacturea. 

With  the  first  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine,  its  cost  ap- 
peared to  be  an  almost  ofiectual  bar  to  its  general  acceptance.  It 
would  cost  to-day  Bome  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  mechanic  to  make 
a  single  sewing  machine,  from  a  model  before  him  ;  and  tho  fimt 
sewing  machines  made  cost  fully  this  amount. 

The  first  introduction  of  sewing  machines  was  less  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  yet,  at  that  time,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  origi- 
nal inventor  could  not  have  filled  an  order  for  a  dozen  machines 
at  a  less  price  than  five  hundred  dollars  each.  There  was  not  the 
machinery  in  existence  to  make  the  various  parts,  and  they  had, 
consequently,  to  be  all  made  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  process 
of  hand  labor.  Now,  however,  in  a  well-fiirniehed  and  properly- 
organized  manufactory,  like  that  of  the  Weed  Company,  every  ud 
of  machinery  is  made  nso  of,  and  sewing  machines,  constructed 
with  a  perfection  of  accuracy  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  attain  thirty  years  ago,  are  now  made  in  large  numbers  daily, 
and  sold  at  a  price  which  places  them  within  the  reach  of  every 
family  of  thrifty  habits. 

The  influence  of  the  change  in  our  methods  of  domestic  labor, 
which  the  sewing  machine  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing, can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  We  have  seen  only  ita 
beginning.  The  greater  intensity  and  activity  of  the  social  forces 
set  in  action  by  the  new  spirit  of  industry,  and  the  extension  of 
the  means  for  enjoying  the  luxury  of  propriety  in  dress  among  all 
classes,  will  produce  in  our  social  organization  a  change  similar  to 
tiiat  produced  in  the  political  world  by  the  extension  of  political 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  universal  ideas,  and  tho  material  questions 
of  the  time  are  rising  to  claim  their  proper  position  as  the  truly 
moral  questions,  which  must  be  answered  in  the  interest  of  no  oao 
class,  but  of  all. 
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The  diacoTcry  of  the  art  of  letter-press  printing  is  the  glory  of 
the  Gfteetith  century ;  but  the  gcnn  of  the  art  existed  more  than 
three  thuusand  years  before,  when  the  Egyptians  engraved  raised 
characters  and  symbols  upon  tiles  and  cylinders,  which  were  after- 
wards  impressed  upon  soft  clay  tablets,  which  were  then  baked 
and  hardened.  These  are  supposed  to  be  records,  and  the  use  of 
stamps,  from  which  many  impressions  could  be  taken,  shows  that 
the  purpose  was  multiplication,  to  disscmiuate  information.  With 
these  have  been  found  clay  and  porcelain  figures,  on  which  the 
characters^  were  evidently  impressed  singly,  side  by  side,  by  ■ 
stamps.  The  ruined  cities  of  Asia  also  exhibit  similar  specimens, 
and  Mr.  Layard  declares  that  "the  most  common  mode  of  keep- 
ing records  in  Assyria  and  Babylon  was  on  prepared  bricks,  tiles, 
orcj^nders  of  clay,  baked  after  the  inscription  was  impressed." 
European  public  museums  and  private  collections  contain  many  of 
these  curiosities  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  ttie  art  of  printing. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  slower  in  dis- 
covering even  this  initial  step  in  the  art.     The  earlier  specimens 
of  Roman  pottery,  many  of  them  exhibiting  exquisite  taste   in 
manufacture,  show  almost  no  attempts  at  tho  impression  of  de- 
4  (60 
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signs  or  characters ;  and  that,  too,  when  their  monuments  ^and 
public  buildings  bore  sculptured  legends  aiid  inscriptions  in  the 
Roman  letters  which  we  use  to-daj.  But  the  first  attempt  was  an 
immense  step  in  advance.  They  made  stamps  of  difierent  sizes, 
bearing  on  their  faces  names  and  legends  in  raised  characters  re- 
versed. These  were  of  bronze  or  brass,  and  unquestionably  were 
used  to  make  impressions  by  means  of  ink  or  colors  upon  papy- 
rus, cloth,  or  parchment.  One  of  them,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  a  face  two  inches  by  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  with  let- 
ters and  a  border,  which  are  here  given  in  faC'Simile,     It  is  the 

signet  (S  N.)  of  C.  I.  ( Caius 
Julius)  CiEClLlVS   HER- 


CICAECILI 
HERMIAE   SN 


MIAS,  and  with  modern 
printer's  ink  it  makes  a 
clear  and  handsome  im- 
pression upon  paper,  while 
the  ring  or  handle  on  the 
back  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  object  as  a  stamp  for 
printing. 

That  the  Romans  of  that  period  should  have  just  missed  the 
discovery  of  block-printing  by  the  page,  which  the  Chinese  claim 
to  have  known  before  the  Christian  era,  is  indeed  surprising.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  no  material  improvement  in  Chinese  printing 
from  its  beginning,  and  for  obvious  reasons  —  their  written  lan- 
guage contains  from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand 
characters,  so  that  block-printing  would  be  easier  and  more  rapid 
than  the  use  of  movable  type,  since  the  number  of  characters  re- 
quired —  at  least  sixty  thousand  —  would  make  composition  quite 
impracticable. 

But  from  the  Roman  stamps  and  (claimed)  Chinese  block-print- 
,ing,  centuries  elapsed  before  comparatively  civilized  nations  knew 
even  this  much  of  the  art.  Of  course  wood-cutting  was  the  be- 
ginning ;  first  for  the  manufacture  of  playing-cards,  certainly  as 
early  as  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  then  followed  many  rude 
engravings,  generally  of  scriptural  subjects,  with  legends  or  texts 
annexed.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  "  Poor  Man's  Bible," 
consisting  of  forty  leaves  from  as  many  different  blocks.  In  this 
book,  and  in  the  Canticles,  and  the  Speculum,  certain  pages  were 
printed  from  movable  type,  and  with  this  fact,  admitted  by  bibliogra- 
phers, comes  at  last  the  great  discovery  of  letter-press  printing. 
But  who  was  the  discoverer  ?     Harlem  claims  it  for  Koster  (^i 
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Custos),. Strasbourg  for  Mentelin, and  Mentz  for  Guttembcrg.  It 
is  not  intended  here  to  more  than  mention  the  discussion,  which 
extended  over  three  centaries,  and  space  permits  only  the  briefest 
statement  of  the  prominent  and  really  important  facts  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  art.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  small  tracts, 
printed  on  movable  type  previous  to  1440,  were  issued  by  Koster. 
The  actual  invention  of  letter-press  printing  is  now,  however,  al- 
most universally  attributed  to  Guttemberg. 

John  Guttemberg,  of  Mentz,  was  the  first  to  cut  type  from 
metal,  and  he  afterwards  cut  matrices  in  which  type  were  cast. 
lie  was  a  man  of  means,  but  these  were  exhausted  in  experiments. 
He  then  applied  to  John  Faust  (or  Fust),  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Mentz,  to  whom  he  revealed  his  plans,  and  who  became  his  part- 
ner. Subsequently  was  associated  with  the  two  Peter  Schoeffer, 
a  scribe,  to  whom  many  attribute  the  invention  of  the  matrices  for 
type-casting.  In  1455,  or  thereabouts,  —  for  the  volume  has  no 
date,  —  this  firm  printed  the  famous  "  Mazarine  Bible." 

Faust  and  Schoefier  separated  from  Guttemberg,  and,  in  August, 
1457,  issued  the  celebrated  Psalter,  printed  on  large,  cut  type,  and 
the  first  book  which  ever  bore  the  date,  place  of  issue,  and  names 
of  printers.  In  1462  they  printed  the  famous  Latin  Bible,  and  in 
1465  they  printed  Gicm'o  de  Offidis,  in  which  occurs  the  first 
Greek  type.  Together  Faust  and  SchoBfier  printed  ten  books,  and 
ailer  his  death,  Schoeffer  carried  on  the  business  for  thirty-five 
years,  during  which  he  issued  many  books.  The  type  used  was" 
what  is  called  Gothic,  with  illuminated  initial  letters,  generally 
done  by  hand,  though  Faust  and  Schoeffer  printed  them  in  two 
colors.  Parchment  and  paper  were  used  indiscriminately.  Of  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  mechanical  skill,'*  Dr.  Dibdin,  the 
bibliographer,  says,^  "  Everything  is  perfect  of  the  kind  —  the  pa- 
per, the  ink,  and  the  register." 

Guttemberg  died  in  1467,  poor,  it  is  believed,  and  unhonored,  it 
is  known.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  century  to  rescue  his  name 
from  the  obscurity  into  which  it  fell.  Not  one  of  his  books  bears 
his  imprint,  and  others  derived  the  immediate  emoluments,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  the  sole  honor  of  hip  inventions. 

Unless  we  except  Mentelin,  of  Strasbourg,  who  printed  books 
as  early  as  1460,  for  a  long  time  the  Mentz  printers  had  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  art,  and  were  sworn  not  to  reveal  it.  But  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  by  Count  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  in  1462,  not  only 
interrupted  the  labors  of  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  but  scattered  their 
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workmen  to  other  cities ;  so  that  within  eighteen  years  the  art  had 
80  spread  that  tliere  were  ninety-four  printing-offices  in  full  opera- 
tion in  different  European  cities.  Nicholas  Jenson,  who  learned 
his  trade  at  Mentz,  had  the  honor,  at  Venice,  in  1411,  of  introduc- 
ing the  Roman  type,  which  is  used  to-day.  To  the  famed  Aldine 
Press,  established  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice  in  1488,  we  owe 
the  Italic  letter.  The  earlier  printers  used  only  the  period  and 
colon ;  the  comma  was  introduced  many  years  later ;  and  in  the 
£rst  printed  books  capitals  were  rarely  used  in  beginning  sen- 
tences. 

William  Caxton  carried  the  new  art  to  England  in  1474,  and 
printed  "  The  Game  of  Chess,"  the  first  book  in  London.  His 
press  was  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
scarcely  less  famous  Wynkyn  de  Worde  was  Caxton's  successor. 
Presses  were  speedily  established  at  Oxford,  St.  Albans,  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  introduction  of  printing  at  other  important  points  is 
as  follows  :  — 

Paris,  1470 ;  Florence,  1471  ;  Antwerp,  1476  ;  Geneva,  1478  ; 
Vienna,  1482 ;  Stockholm,  1483 ;  Copenhagen,  1493 ;  Cracow, 
Munich,  and  Amsterdam,  1500  ;  Edinburgh,  1507  ;  Dublin,  1551 ; 
and  Mexico,  1569. 

'  Seventy  years  later,  in  1639,  the  first,  printing  press  in  the 
American  colonies  was  set  up  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  It 
was  procured  by  subscription  (the  Rev.  Jesse  Glover  acting  as 
agent)  from  Amsterdam,  and  was  given  to  the  college,  with  a  fount 
of  type  of  forty-nine  pounds  ;  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  present  "  University  Press."  The  first  issue 
from  this  press  was  the  "  Freeman's  Oath^,  "  next,  "  An  Almanac 
for  New  England,  calculated  by  William  Pierce,  Mariner ; ''  and 
next  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  On  this  press  was  printed, 
in  1663,  the  first  edition  of  "  Eliot's  Indian  Bible.''  It  was  wholly 
set  by  an  Indian,  was  three  years  going  through  the  press,  and 
was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  Stephen  Daye  was  the 
first  printer  at  Cambridge,  and  he  received  a  grant  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  on  tliat  account. 

William  Penn  brought  William  Bradford,  printer,  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  1686,  and  established  a  press  in  Philadelphia.  In  1692 
Mr.  Bradford  was  invited  to  establish  a  printing-house  in  New 
York,  with  the  inducement  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  **  privi- 
lege of  printing  on  his  own  account,"  which  he  accepted  ;  and 
the  first  printed  issue  in  that  province  is  a  proclamation,  bearing 
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date  of  that  year.  At  New  London,  Connecticut,  a  press  was  set 
np  in  1709  ;  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  1726  ;  at  Williamsburg, 
Virgiuia,  1729 ;  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1730  ;  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  1732.  At  Newport,  by  the  by,  in  the  old 
Mercury  ofiSce,  was  used  for  many  years  a  press  brought  from 
Boston,  on  which  Benjamin  Franklin  worked  as  a  ''  ball  boy/' 
This  curiosity  is  now  the  property  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  is  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.  Other  presses 
were  established  as  follows  :  At  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  1752  ; 
at  Newborn,  North  Carolina,  1755 ;  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1756  ;  Savannah,  Georgia,  1762.  Kentucky  had  a  printing 
press  in  1786;  Tennessee  in  1793.  William  Maxwell  set  up  a 
press  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1793.  The  first  printing  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  at  St.  Louis,  in  1808,  by  Jacob  Hinkle.  Louisi- 
ana had  a  press  immediately  after  her  acquisition  by  the  United 
States;  Michigan  had  a  press  in  1809,  and  Mississippi  in  1810. 
Halifax  boasts  of  a  printing  office  in  1751,  and  Quebec  in  1764. 

To  go  back  briefly  to  the  eariy  European  printers :  Before  the 
year  1500  almost  every  known  manuscript  of  antiquity  was  print- 
ed. These  were  in  quartos  or  in  folios,  generally  on  parchment, 
with  initial  letters  superbly  colored  and  gilded  by  hand  ;  and  this 
practice  was  long  continued,  till  very  beautiful  initial  letters,  cut 
on  wood,  were  substituted.  Many  of  these  printed  volumes,  with 
all  our  boasted  "  advance  in  the  art/'  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  mere  mechanical  execution,  and  certainly  not  as  works  of  art. 
Some  of  tlyese  volumes  exhibit  now  ink  of  a  dense  blackness,  and 
colored  inks  of  a  brilliancy  which  no  books  of  modern  tiroes  can 
show.  For  in  the  days' when  the  press  was  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  the  production  of  sumptuous  Bibles  for  cathedrals,  and  superb 
copies  of  the  classics  for  libraries,  or  for  wealthy  purchasers, 
printing  was  a  luxury,  and  not,  as  now,  a  necessity.  The  march 
of  centuries,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  art,  have  naturally 
compelled  vast  improvements  in  presses,  paper,  type,  and  office 
material ;  but  the  art  itself,  in  taste,  correctness,  and  practical 
skill,  has  not  greatly  improved.  Printing  is  printing,  and  those 
who  compare  the  mere  letter-press  of  to-day  with  that  exhibited  in 
the  volumes  of  Outtemberg  and  his  contemporaries  will  declare 
that  Uie  art  sprang  forth,  Minervsrlike,  fall  grown. 

With  this  condensed  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  printing  in  the  past,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  present  process 
of  book-maklDg. 
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CoifFosmoN. 

When  the  mannscript  or  "  copy  "  of  a  wort  to  be  printed  is  re- 
ceived ID  the  " compoBing^room,"  it  ia  apportioned  in  "takes" 
among  the  "  compositors,"  who  are  to  set  it  up  in  type.  Each 
compositor  has  before  him,  on  a  stand,  two  "  casea,"  which  slope 
towards  him  in  angles  convenient  to  his  hand,  the  upper  case  be- 
ing more  inclined  than  the  lower  one.  The  upper  caso  is  divided 
into  ninety-eight  equal  spaces  or  "  boxes,"  and  the  part  on  the  left 
of  the  broader  division  is  devoted  to  CAPITAL  letters,  figures, 
particular  "  sorts,"  etc.,  while  the  right  contains  the  small  capi- 
tals, accented  letters,  and  references.  The  letters  and  figures 
are  arranged,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  alphabetical  and 
numerical  order  from  left  to  right.  Tlie  lower  case  is  divided  into 
fifty-four  boxes  of  varying  sizes,  according  to  the  average  occur- 
rence of  the  letters,  containing  the  small  letters,  punctuation 
points,  figures,  and  spaces  of  difTorent  sizes. 

The  "lower-case"  letters  are  not  arranged  in  alphabetical  or- 
der ;  if  they  were,  the  work  of  the  compositor  would  be  doubled  ; 
but  the  larger  boxes,  which  hold  the  most  f^quently-recurring  let- 
ters, are  in  the  centre  of  the  case,  nearest  at  band.  Separate 
cases,  similarly  arranged,  contain  the  italic  letters,  and  there  are 
still  other  cases  for  accented  (i)  and  diuresis  (e)  vowels,  superi- 
ors (■''^'),  fractions,  etc.  The  compositor  never  looks  at  the  face 
of  the  letter,  but,  apparently  without  effort  of  the  mind,  puts  bis 
fingers  in  the  particular  box  where  the  letter  should  be. 

Placing  his  copy  before  him  on  the  upper  case,  the  compositor 
takes  in  bis  left;  baud  a  "  composing-stick,"  which  ia  a  steel  frame 


COMPOS  N&«TICK. 


with  a  slide,  which  can  be  a<^'uBt«d  and  fixed  to  the  "  meaanre  " 
or  width  of  the  page.  In  the  slicfc  is  a  tiiin  brass  or  staei  "  rule," 
on  which  to  slip  the  types  to  their  places,  and  to  prevent  the  linea 
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alreiidj  set  from  falling  over.  Reading  a  few  words  of  the  copy, 
the  compositor  takes  a  capital  letter  from  the  upper  case,  and  suc- 
ceeding letters  from  the  lower  case,  one  by  one,  with  a  "  space  " 
at  the  end  of  each  word,  securing  the  increasing  line  in  its  place 
with  his  thamb  till  the  line  ends.  If  the  words  with  the  spaces 
do  not  fill,  or  if  they  crowd  the  line,  the  compositor  gains  by 
"  spacing  out ; "  i.  e.,  by  putting  in  more  or  thicker  spaces,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  out  the  thick  spaces,  substituting  thinner 
ones,  taking  care  that  his  "  matter  '*  shall  not  look  too  close  or 
too  open,  till  the  line  tightly  fills  the  stick.  This  is  "justifying/' 
He  then  takes  out  his  rule,  places  it  in  front  of  the  line  just  set, 
and  repeats  the  operation  till  his  stick  is  full.  If  the  matter  is  to 
be  •'  leaded," — that  is,  if  the  Imes  are  to  be  more  apart,— the  com- 
positor, after  setting  each  line,  and  before  removing  his  rule,  places 
before  the  line  one  or  more  thin  pieces  of  metal,  called  ''  leads," 
which  are  of  the  exact  width  of  the  page,  and  not  higher  than  the 
spaces.  The  stickful  is  then  "  emptied ;  "  that  is,  by  a  dexterous 
operation  the  compositor  lifts'  the  lines,  and  places  them  upon  a 
flat  surface,  usually  of  brass,  with  a  rim  to  sustain  the  standing 
type,  and  called  a  "  galley." 

Compositors  are  usually  paid  by  the  "thousand,"  not  a  thou- 
sand letters,  bat  for  the  space  occupied  by  a  thousand  of  the  let- 
ter "  m/'  and  the  payment  is  for  "  corrected  "  matter. 

Pboof-reading. 

The  matter  on  the  galley  is  divided  into  pc^s,  the  head  lines 
are  added,  "proofs"  are  taken  by  hand  on  a  press  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  are  sent  to  the  proof-reader.  He  first  looks  over  the 
proof,  and  satisfies  himself  as  to  all  the  technical  points,  whether 
the  directions  given  have  been  followed,  and  marks  whatever  he  finds 
wrong.  An  assistant  —  generally  a  boy  —  then  reads  the  copy, 
while  the  proof-reader,  with  vigilant  eye,  sees  that  copy  has  been 
carefully  followed,  meanwhile  rapidly  noting  on  the  margin  of  the 
proof  all  errors  in  spelling,  turned  letters,  capitals,  italics,  or  other 
blemishes  and  peculiarities,  which,  in  a  proof  not  "  clean,"  will 
soon  cover  the  margin  with  letters,  words,  and  signs.  The  proof 
is  then  sent  to  the  compositor,  who  corrects  his  own  matter,  takes 
a  "  revise  "  on  the  proof-press,  sends  it  to  the  reader,  who  com- 
pares ft  vrith  the  first  proof,  to  see  that  the  corrections  indicated 
have  been  made,  and  then  carefully  reads  the  revise  for  any  errors 
which  may  have  escaped  him  in  the  first  proof.     A  third  proof  is 
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then  .taken,  and  sent  to  the  author.  If  he  materially  changes  the 
text  from  the  original  manuscript,  the  subsequent  corrections  are, 
very  properly,  at  his  expense. 

IjfPosmoN. 

When  the  corrections  are  complete,  if  the  work  is  to  be  "  letter- 
press," that  is,  printed  directly  from  the  type,  the  pages  are  taken 
to  the  "imposing-stone,"  a  large  marble  slab,  or  sometimes  a 
lathe-turned  plate  of  iron.  On  this  table  the  pages  are  laid  down 
correctly,  and  a  "  chase  "  —  a  frame  of  iron  divided  by  bars  into 
compartments  —  is  placed  over  them,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
pages  are  filled  in  with  "furniture,"  —  pieces  of  wood  or  metal, 
—  while  inside  the  chase,  and  next  to  the  pages,  are  placed  side 
and  foot  sticks,  and  between  these  and  the  chase  are  put  in 
wedge-shaped  pieces  of  wood,  called  "  quoins."  These  are  sharp- 
ly driven  up  with  a  mallet  and  a  "shooting-stick,"  —  a  piece  of 
hard  wood,  or  iron,  a  foot  in  length,  —  and  if  the  work  is  well 
done,  the  "form "is  securely  "locked  up,"  and  may  be  lifted 
without  danger,  and  sent  to  the  press-room. 

Distribution.    ^ 

When  the  sheets  are  printed,  the  pressman  returns  the  forms  to 
Uie  composing-room,  where  they  arc  carefully  washed  with  lye, 
rinsed,  laid  on  a  board. in  the  sink,  and  unlocked.  The  compositor 
then  loosens  the  type  with  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  pouring  on 
water  to  wash  away  the  lye  and  ink,  and  the  type  are  then  left  to 
drain.  This  is  now  "  dead  "  matter  for  "  distribution "  to  tho 
cases,  which  have  "  run  low."  Wetting  the  face  of  the  type  to 
mak'e  it  adhere,  the  compositor  takes  up  a  portion  —  nick  upward, 
and  face  towards  him  —  on  his  setting-rule  in  his  left  hand,  while 
with  his  right  he  takes  a  word  or  more,  gives  a  rapid  glance  at  it, 
and  drops  each  letter  in  its  proper  box.  Remembering  that  the 
greatest  accuracy  is  necessary,  since  errors  in  distribution  will 
certainly  cause  errors  in  composition,  to  tho  grief  of  the  composi- 
tor, who  must  gratuitously  correct  his  matter,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  distribution  is  effected  is  indeed  wonderful.  It  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  "  fount,"  and  of  the  book  ;  but 
whether  the  type  is  sent  to  the  press  or  to  the  stereotyper,  in  the 
printing  of  a  single  volume  the  type  would  be  returned  several 
times  to  be  distributed  and  composed  again. 
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Ttps-setting  akd  Distributtng  Machines. 

A  perfect  type-eetting  machine  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  Several 
inventors  have  attempted  it,  the  most  saccessful  of  whom  was 
Timothy  Alden,  of  Massachusetts,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
machine ;  and  since  his  death,  his  nephew,  Mr.  H.  W.  Alden,  has 
organized  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  the  machine.  The 
machine  is  operated  by  means  of  keys,  like  those  of  a  piano,  and 
the  type  are  made  to  form  themselves  into  words  and  sentences  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  The  difficulty,  however,  with  this,  and 
with  all  the  machines,  is  in  "  justification,^'  which  must  be  done 
by  hand  after  the  type  is  set,  thus  rendering  the  services  of  the 
machine  comparatively  valueless.  It  is  claimed  that  the  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  F.  6.  Foster,  of  North  Carolina,  solves  this  diffi- 
culty. Distributing  machines  have  also  been  invented,  which  take 
up  "  dead  matter ''  and  distribute  it,  sort  by  sort,  in  the  different 
boxes,  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  tolerable  accuracy.  While 
all  these  machines  display  wonderful  ingenuity,  their  disadvao- 
^g^s,  yet  to  be  overcome,  render  them  impracticable  at  present. 

Job  Pbinjino. 

Within  a  few  years  tliere  has  grown  up  a  demand  for  a  distinct 
class  of  printers,  who  are  known  as  job  printers.  These  are  the 
useful  citizens  who  fulfil  nearly  all  the  printing  demands  which 
business  or  pleasure  may  requii'e,  who  print  everything,  from  the 
business  or  ball-room  card  to  the  gigantic  illuminated  poster  that 
covers  the  theatrical  bill-board,  and  sometimes  the  whole  ''  side  of 
a  bam.''  A  few  years  ago,  such  jobs  as  were  required  in  the  way 
of  cards,  bill-heads,  posters,  etc.,  were  done  in  the  plainest,  often- 
times in  tlie  poorest  manner,  in  the  newspaper  or  book-printing 
offices ;  now,  great  and  small  job  establishments  in  all  the  cities 
vie  with  each  other  in  turning  out  work  which  displays  not  only 
admirable  mechanical  skill,  but  frequently  the  highest  artistic 
taste. 

And  hence  the  type-founders  have  furnished,  and  are  constantly 
devising  and  providing  for  this  especial  class  of  printers,  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  large  and  small  letters,  borders,  and  beautiful  de- 
signs of  all  sorts,  which  enable  the  compositor  to  turn  out  work  so 
delicate  and  so  elaborate  as  to  vie  with  lithography  and  engrav- 
ing. The  job  printer  is  not  confined  to  regular  founts  of  Roman 
and  Italic,  and  limited  to  black  ink ;  he  may —  indeed,  he  must — 
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use  all  the  fanciful  forms  of  t3rpe  which  the  imagination  of  the 
type-founder  has  yet  conceived,  and  he  can  indulge  in  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  clouds  at  sunset.  In  addition,  then,  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  business  as  a  first-class  compositor,  he  should 
be  a  man  of  thorough  good  taste  ;  in  short,  an  artist.  He  has 
not  merely  to  please  himself  and  his  patron,  but  in  many  cases, 
^  as  in  posters,  programmes,  and  the  like,  which  meet  the  eye  on 
every  side,  he  must  pleajse  the  public.  But  the  printer  is  often 
blamed  or  laughed  at  by  the  public  for  an  martistic  or  grossly 
tasteless  piece  of  work  which  the  patron  compelled,  while  the 
taste  of  the  printer  rebelled. 

The  character  of  tlie  work  in  a  job  office  preclu4es  the  employ- 
ment  of  *'  piece-hands,"  as  in  newspaper  and  book  establishments, 
though  many  of  the  operations  are  the  same.  The  proo&  are 
generally  submiUed  to  the  customer,  and  if  approved  are  sent  to 
the  press.  Tho  job.  business  throughout  the  country,  especially 
in  the  large  cities,  is  enormous,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  estab- 
tishments  is  very  profitable. 

Printing  in  Colors. 

The  origin  of  printing  in  colors  was  an  efibrt  to  reproduce  by 
types  the  gorgeous  illuminations  wherewith  the  old  scribes  illus- 
trated their  manuscripts.  The  early  printers  were  profuse  in  these 
richly-colored  letters,  and  in  rubricated  lines ;  And  neady  all  the 
books  of  the  contemporaries  of  Guttemberg,  and  of  the  printers 
of  the  immediately  succeeding  century,  show  page  printing  in  two 
and  three  colors,  which  has  never  since  been  surpassed.  We  sel- 
dom see  color  printing  nowadays,  except  in  books  which  arc  iur 
tended  especially  as  specimens  of  the  beautiful  in  art  rather  than 
as  **  books  which  are  books." 

But  the  job  printer  still  has  the  opportunity,  and  improves  it. 
Manufacturing  interests,  too,  have  created  an  immense  demand  for 
bronze  printing,  in  wliich  a  size  is  used  instead  of  ink.  The 
bronze  powder  is  then  applied  to  the  sizing,  and  the  loose  particles 
are  brushed  off.  This  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  but  is  now  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  the  rotary  bronzing  machine. 

Thk  Printikg  Press. 

Before  the  days  of  Guttemberg,  the  few  UodL-books,  like  the 
Speculum,  the  "  Poor  Man's  Bible,"  and  others,  were  printed  by 
simply  laying  the  leaf  upon  the  inked  block,  and  taking  an  im- 
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presdon  by  burnishing,  or  frictioD,  as  we  take  aomeiimea  a  hasty 
proof  of  a  wood-cut  now.  The  first  printing  press  was  simply  the 
lower  end  of  a  large  wooden  screw  upon  the  paper  on  the  types, 
and  the  first  "  improvement ''  was  simply  putting  a  heavy  piece 
of  plank  under  the  screw  to  equalise  the  pressure  on  the  face  of 
the  form.  This  jrude  press,  with  immaterial  modifications,  was  in 
use  well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Earl  of  Stanhope  de- 
vised an  iron  press,  combining  the  screw  with  the  bent  lever,  and 
having  a  carriage  for  the  form,  which  could  be  run  in  under  the 
point  of  pressure,  and  readily  withdrawn.  This  press  also  had  a 
spring,  which,  when  the  impression  was  made,  caused  the  iron 
pkte  ("platen  "),  which  pressed  upon  the  form,  to  fiy  up,  and 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  the  form. 

In  1790,  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  of  England,  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  cylinder  machine,  which  had  also  an  inking. apparatus.  This 
press  was  never  brought  into  use,  but  it  furnished  the  suggestion 
for  after  constructors. 

Frederick  Koni^,  pf  Saxony,  was  the  first  to  construct  a  cylin- 
der machine  to  run  hy  steam.  This  press  was  built  for  the  London 
Tunea,  and  the  number  for  November  S8,  1814,  was  worked  by  it 
at  the  rate  of  eleven  hundred  impressions  per  hour. 

C^eorge  Olymer,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1815,  constructed  a  combi- 
nation lever  press,  called  the  '*  Columbian,"  which  would  print  by 
hand  two  hundred  and  fifty  impressions  per  hour. 

In  1827,  Messrs.  Applegath  &  Cowper  constructed  for  the  Lon- 
don Times  a  press  with  four-impression  cylinders,  so  arranged  that 
two  were  in  contact  with  the  type  as  the  table  passed  to  the  right, 
and  two  as  it  passed  to  the  left,  and  which  would  print  from  four 
thousand  to  five  thousand  impressions  per  hour.  Mr.  Applegath 
was  the  first  to  abandon  the  plan  of  placing  the  type  on  a  plane 
table,  and  built  a  press  in  which  the  type  was  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  cylinder.  The  London  Times  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
adopt  the  improvement.  This  is  the  beginning  of  all  cylinder 
presses^  of  whatever  manufacture  and  of  whatever  number  of 
cylinders.  In  printing  newspapers  with  these  presses,  each  page 
is  locked  up  on  a  detached  segment  of  the  large  cylinder,  called  a 
"  turtle." 

Isaac  Adams,  of  Boston,  patented,  in  1830  and  1836,  a  press, 
not  cylinder,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  book-work.  The  Na- 
pier press,  in  England,  enjoys  a  similarly  good  repute  for  this  class 
of  work.  The  Napier  press  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1830. 
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From  this  time  the  printing  press,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  so  improved  as  very  nearly  to  have  reached  pei^ 
fectioD.  This  advance  is  largely  due  to  the  inventive  genins  of 
the  Messrs.  Hoe,  of  New  York.  Robert  Hoe,  who,  with  his  part- 
ner, SereDO  Newton,  constructed  the  first  two-cylinder  press  in 
this  country,  died  in  1833.  His  son,  Richard  M.  Hoe,  who  inher- 
ited the  ability  and  energy  of  his  father,  continued  the  business, 
and  opened  a  new  era  in  the  manufucture  of  printing  inachineB. 
The  "  Hoe  Double-cylinder  Press  "  was  followed  by  "  Hoe's  Light- 
ning Press  ;  "  then  other  larger  and  bettor  macbinca  followed  in 
quick  succession,  till  dow  Hoe's  cight^and  ten-cylinder  presses  are 
used  in  nearly  all  the  great  newspaper  ofSces  of  the  country,  and 
their  approval  and  adoption  by  the  London  Timea  is  an  acknowl- 
ment  that  Americana  are  the  champion  printing-press  manufactur- 
ers of  the  world. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Warrington  (England)  Guardian  patented, 
in  18TI,  a  steam  type-composing  machine,  which  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  several  English  printing  offices.  It  is  claimed  that 
tliis  machine,  with  one  man  and  thi-ee  boys  to  feed  the  type  and 
space  out  the  lines,  will  set  up  a  newspaper  column,  as  largo  as  a 
column  in  the  London  Times,  in  one  hour,  which  the  inventor  as- 
serts is  equal  to  the  composition  of  eight  men.  The  machine 
costs  five  hundred  pounds. 
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E  watch:  OKtahi  of  tub  wohd.  —  ibb  bell.  —  thb   clock:   bablt 


The  word  watch  comes  from  the  Saxon  toaeccan,  signifying 
to  vake,  to  excite,  and  is  the  name  applied  to  the  numorous 
species  of  time-markers  which  have  sprung  legitimately  from  that 
old  stirps,  or  "stock,"  the  "clock"  —  the  earliest  history  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  the  past,  but  which  has  played  so 
wondrous  a  part  In  the  civilization  of  the  world  ;  and  who  knows 
but  in  barbarism  too  7  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  originally  was 
"  bell,"  and  is  still  retained  in  the  French  cloche.  And  since  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  sound  man  produced  by  artificial  means  was 
the  resouance  of  bodies  struck  together  by  the  hands  somewhat 
as  the  tongue  of  a  bell  strikes  its  sides,  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
"bell,"  and  consequently  the  "clock"  in  embryo,  were  among 
the  very  first  conceits  and  mechanical  accomplishments  of  primi- 
tive man. 

Yet  in  the  very  early  ages  there  could  have  been  but  little  need 
of  any  measurers  of  time  save  those  which  nature  affords ;  as 
the  day  and  night,  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  the  numerous  phases  of  the  latter.  Then,  as  human 
otraervation  became  more  extended  and  accurate,  the  varying  con- 
stellations marked  the  wider  passages  of  time.     So  our  aborigines 
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still  count  time  by  the  moon's  passages  —  "Ten  moons  have 
gone  J "  and,  indeed,  in  the  field  to-day  for  the  laborer,  and  wher- 
ever in  the  backwoods  men  find  it  inconvenient,  or  are  for  other 
reasons  unable,  to  afibrd  the  luxury  of  a  supply  of  artificial  time- 
keepers, the  sun  is  made  to  tell  the  hour ;  "  sun  half  an  hour  up/' 
or  "  an  hour  before  sundown/'  thus  indicating  the  sun's  place  in 
the  sky  above  the  western  horizon ;  and,  indeed,  since  "  one 
thought  begets  another,"  as  we  write  we  reflect  that  it  is  no  great 
violence  to  etymology  to  find  the  root  of  "  horizon  "  and  "  hour  " 
primarily  in  the  same  Greek  word,  which  signifies  a  bopnd,  a 
limit;  i.  e.,  a  measure.  But  it  is  useless,  perhaps,  however  grati- 
fying it  may  be  to  the  imagination,  to  linger  in  speculation  upon 
what  were  the  earliest  measures  of  time  discovered  in  **  revolving 
nature  "  by  primitive  man. 

But  one  thing  is  certain  — that  motion,  change,  was  a  necessary 
"  symptom  "  or  index  to  the  measure  of  time  in  the  past  as  well 
as  now.  Out  of  positive  silence  and  rest  nothing  could  have  been 
determined  in  this  matter ;  and  doubtless  "  Time,"  by  whatever 
sweet  name  the  Orientals  may  have  blessed  him,  or  by  whatever 
uncouth  or  sublime  sound  the  guttural  Northmen  may  have  told 
the  senae  of  his  presence  and  power,  was  among  the  earliest  of 
the  "  gods  "  which  man  recognized.  Little  could  the  men  of 
those  rude  early  days  have  conjectured  of  the  devotion  which  we, 
their  far-off  children's  children,  pay  to  Time,  when  in  every  house 
is  erected  an  altar  to  his  worship,  and  in  every  bosom  is  borne  a 
jewelled  monitor  of  his  existence  and  "  passage  "  along  the  course 
of  "ever-moving  creation." 

But  we  roust  not  tarry  amidst  the  poetry  which  Time  excites  in 
his  devotee's  brain,  for  our  title  is  property  "  watch-woibVi^,"  and 
not  its  great  promoter.  Time. 

Shadows  are  not  "  senseless  shades,"  and  have  played  their 
part  in  the  measurement  of  Time's  marches ;  and*  the  dial  was 
one  of  the  primitive  means  of  marking  the  divisions  of  a  day,  — 
so  old  at  least  as  to  be  legendary,  or  pre-historic,  ^-»  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  its  origin  was  in  the  East.  But  the  dial  would  mark 
time  only  on  clear  days.  Obscuring  clouds  hid  the  sun,  and  some 
device  was  necessary  to  mark  his  place  in  the  sky,  above  "  the  great 
wet  veil,"  on  stormy,  dark  days  ;  so  that  very  far  back  in  the  ages 
we  have  records  of  the  "  clepsydra, ^^  though  by  what  nation  in- 
vented no  one  knows.  This  term  (from  the  Greek  '*klepto,'^  to  steal, 
and   "  kudor,"  water)  means  "  water-steal er,"  and  signified  in 
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the  very  poetry  of  tke  word  itself,  that  as  water  "  steals  "  away*, 
drop  by  drop,  through'  some  crevice  in  a  vessel  that  holds  it,  so 
time,  for  man,  "  efteals  "  away  from  him.  This  instrument  was  a 
hollow  cylinder,  so  graduated  that  the  recession  of  the  water 
within  it  readily  marked  tlfe  passage  of  the  sun  from  horizon  td 
horizon,  at  its  various  points  of  ascension  to  and  declinatioa  from 
the  meridian.  The  ancient  Chinese,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  are 
said  to  have  used  this  instrument ;  and  the  native  Britons,  if  we 
are  to  accredit  Cassar,  also  made  use  of  it.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  valuable  instrunient,  though  imperfect,  and  subject,  of 
course,  to  increasing  inaccuracy,  the  longer  used,  by  the  almost 
imperceptible,  yet  certain  wearing  away  which  the  trickling  water 
caused,  —  the  instrument  at  last  delivering  its  given  quantity  of 
water  more  speedily  than  at  first. 

But  the  clepsydra  naturally  suggested  the  hour-glass,  in  which 
sand  was  substituted  for  water.  Water  would  evaporate  in  all 
climes  at  times,  and  in  some  it  would  inevitably  freeze.  The  hour- 
glass dates  far  back  of  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
supplanted  the  clepsydra  almost  everywhere  ;  however,  we  are 
told  that  the  latter  is  used  in  India  even  to*day.  Both  of  these 
instruments  were  constructed  in  various  shapes,  according  to  the 
fanciful  conceits  of  their  fabricators,  sometimes  taking  on  the 
human  form,  sometimes  that  of  fanciful  beings,  —  in  short,  imitat- 
ing everything  in  nature  or  imagination,  the  shape  of  which  could 
be  made  to  bend  to  the  general  principles  of  either.  So  much 
was  finally  added  in  the  way  of  machinery  to  the  clepsydra  that 
it  has  been  denominated  by  some  writers  as  the  "  water-clock." 
So  ingenious  and  complicated  were  some  of  these,  that  there  seems 
to  be  but  'little,  if  any,  room  for  doubt  that  the  very  earliest  and 
most  successful  efibrts  of  man's  mechanical  genius  were  expended 
Bpon  time-measurers,  and  especially  upon  the  clepsydra.  The 
Persians  appear-  to  have  carried  the  manufacture  of  this  instru- 
ment to  the  highest  perfection,  and  it  is  said  that  a  Persian  caliph 
sent  to  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the  Franks,  (in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury), a  clepsydra  which  had  a  bell  to  denote  the  hours.  It  was 
60  constructed  that,  when  the  twelfth  hour  was  striking,  twelve 
doors  in  its  face  opened,  and  from  each  door  issued  an  automaton 
cavalier,  who  proudly  stood,  square  and  "  stock-still,''  till  the 
striking  ceased,  and  then  rode  back  into  his  '*  castle,"  shutting 
the  door  behind  him  I 

The  clock  had  its  origin,  according  to  some  writers,  thousands 
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of  years  ago,  among  the  Chinese;  but  its  invention  has  been 
claimed  by  many  nations,  and  for  several  eras,  it  being  claimed 
that  the  Germans,  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  were  its  in- 
ventors^ But  for  the  last  eight  hundred  years  the  history  of  the 
clock  is  quite  clear. 

The  watch  was  originally,  we  find,  a  comparatively  huge  and 
"  bungling  "  thing,  and  was  moved  by  weights,  —  in  short,  it  was 
only  a  "little  clock,''  — a  "pocket  edition  "  thereof,  as  it  were. 
Its  case  was  atlSrst  made  of  iron,  and  on  account  of  the  weights 
it  had  to  be  borne  about  in  a  suspended  position,  as  by  a  cord 
about  the  neck,  hanging  down  on  the  breast.  It  was  only  a  little 
over  three  centuries  ago,  about  the  year  1565,  that  the  "  spring  " 
was  devised,  doing  away  with  weights,  and  rendering  the  instru- 
ment more  readily  and  safely  portable.  These  springs  were  then 
only  straight  pieces  of  steel,  not  coiled,  as  now,  and  occupying 
more  space.  The  watch  of  those  days  had  but  one  index  or  hand, 
and  required  to  be  wound  often,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
faces  or  dials  were  of  metal,  brass  usually,  and  the  cases  were 
without  crystals,  but  opened  in  front  and  at  the  back,  not  unlike 
the  "  hunting-watch  "  case  of  to-day.  The  case  was  from  five  to 
six  inches  in  diameter —  a  "  fashion  "  which  modem  indisposition 
to  "bear  about  large  weights  "  would  hardly  tolerate  !  As  may 
be  readily  conjectured,  the  watch  of  those  times  was  a  very  costly 
affair,  worth  more  than  many  a  New  England  farm  now  is,  and 
requiring  a  long  time  in  its  construction.  It  is  computed  that  the 
average  value  of  the  watches  of  those  days  was  equivalent  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  of  our  currency. 

Long  years  of  experience  finally  enabled  the  Swiss  and  English 
manufacturers  to  produce  watches  of  an  appropriate  size,  of 
great  beauty,  and,  in  those  of  high  cost,  great  exactness  of  time. 
It  had  always  been  supposed,  owing  to  the  want  of  experience, 
the  great  skill  required,  and  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  Amer- 
ica, that  the  business  of  watch-making  could  never  be  successfully 
introduced  here ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  even  to  this  day,  it 
would  not  have  been  attempted,  had  it  not  been  for  two  ingenious, 
enterprising  mechanics,  who  would  never  listen  to  the  remon- 
strance of  friends,  or  the  ridicule  of  the  unbelieving,  but  perse- 
vered until  their  efibrts  were  crowned  with  success. 

Those  two  persons  who  devoted  their  united  talents  and  their 
thoughts  to  solve  the  problem  of  introducing  machinery  into  watch 
making,  together  with  a  comprehensive  system,  which  would  enable 
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chem  to  make  a  more  perfect  watch,  and  at  the  same  time  compete 
with  the  skilled  and  low-cost  foreign  labor,  were  Aaron  L.  Dennison 
and  Edward  Howard,  both  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Dennison  was 
a  thorough  watch-repairer,  one  of  the  very  best.  Mr.  Howard 
was  a  thorough-bred  clock  maker,  one  of  the  firm  of  Howard  & 
Davis,  both  of  whom  had  learned  the  trade  of  one  of  the  celebra- 
ted Willards.  In  1848  Mr.  Dennison  suggested  to  Mr.  Howard  the 
feasibility  of  making  watches  by  machinery^  conducted  on  a  sys- 
tem of  interchange  of  most  of  the  parts,  and  they  often  had  long 
discussions  of  the  matter. 

They  knew  that  the  foreign  makers  had  no  system  to  work  on, 
because  any  two  of  the  parts  of  watches  of  the  same  size,  by 
the  same  maker,  were  far  too  unlike  to  be  interchanged.  That 
want  of  uniformity  argued  a  want  of  machinery  as  its  cause. 
After  they  had  thoroughly  canvassed  the  matter  for  two  years, 
they  determined  to  commence  action.  Mr.  Dennison,  closing  out 
his  business  of  jeweller  and  watch  repairer,  entered  the  clock  fac- 
tory of  Howard  &  Davis,  and,  with  Mr.  Howard,  they  commenced 
a  series  of  experiments  to  test  their  ideas,  and  as  preliminary  to 
extended  operations. 

Those  experiments  indicated  that  they  were  on  the  right  course, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1850,  they,  to  increase  the  capital  required, 
associated  with  them  Mr.  Samuel  Curtis,  of  Boston,  and  a  brick 
building  one  hundred  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  liigh,  was  erected  near  the  clock  factoiy  in  Boxbury,  Mass., 
now  a  part  of  Boston.  That  was  supposed  to  be  amply  large  to 
do  an  extensive  business.  The  intention,  at  the  commencement, 
was  to  make  only  eightrday  watches.  Only  fifty  of  them  were 
made,  when  it  was  found  that  no  uniform  and  reliable  time  could 
be  had  from  an  eight-day  watch,  and  that  plan  was  abandoned.. 
The  accompanying  cut  exhibits  the  "upper  plato"  of  the  firat 
watch  ever  made  by  machinery  in  America. 

It  seems  simple  enough,  now  that  the  thing  has  been  done,  to 
suggest  the  application  of  machinery  to  watch-making.  But,  as 
Columbus  showed  the  scofiers  with  an  egg  that  all  the  merit  of 
his  discovery  of  America  consisted  only  in  conceiving  the  idea 
and  then  executing  it,  so  was  it  with  this  practical  extension  of 
tlie  application  of,  machinery  to  industry,  by  which  a  new  era  has 
been  opened  in  our  social  advance,  the  final  results  of  which  no 
one  can  yet  completely  foresee.  It  is  the  first  step  which  is  diffi- 
cult, since  to  make  it  presupposes  the  genius  necessary  to  con- 
ceive it,  and  the  courage  to  attempt  it. 

5     • 
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This  watch  is  now  posaeeacd 
by  Mr.  Hovard,  as  a  memento 
of  the  first  fruits  of  the  enter* 
prise.      The  usual   thirty-hour 
watch  was  then  commenced  in 
1  the  full  plate  form,  and  was  as 
simple  in   its  parts  as    possi- 
ble, and   the    name   engraved 
upon  it  was  "  Samuel  Curtis." 
One  thousand   of   them   were 
made   with    that    name    upon 
them.      At  tliat  IJme  the  co- 
partinership  name  of  the  oi^anization  was  the  Warren  Manufac- 
turing Company.     That  name  was  used  so  as  not  to  unnecesaatily 
expose  the  kind  of  business  being  pursued. 

After  the  first  thousand  watches  were  made,  the  copartners 
assumed  the  name  of  the  "Boston  Watch  Company,"  and  the 
business  was  continued  at  Roxbury  till  1854,  when  a  large  factory 
in  the  form  o£  a  hollow  square,  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  and 
two  stories  high,  was  built  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  Uic  entire 
business  was  then  moved  there.  The  business  was  continued 
there  under  Mr.  Howard's  charge  till  the  spring  of  1867,  when 
tlio  heavy  outlay  that  had  been  needed  for  machinery,  for  making 
esperiraontfl,  and  insti-ucting  help,  produced  such  financial  crabar- 
rasaments  as  to  force  the  company  to  make  an  assignment  of  the 
property,  which  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  creditors.  Mr. 
Howard's  friends  being  overbid  at  tlie  sale,  he  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  original  factory  at  Roxbury,  and  there  reestablished 
tlio  business,  with  new  and  improved  machinery,  and  commenced 
making  watches  of  higher  quality  and  high  price.  Mr.  Howard 
has  always  been  determined  to  improve  and  perfect  both  his 
watches  and  machinery.  The  factory  has  been  enlarged  from  a 
two-story  building  one  hundred  feet  long  to  a  hollow  square  one 
hundred  feet  on  each  side  and  four  stories  high.  Mr.  Howard  has, 
within  the  past  year,  produced  a  new  stylo  of  movement,  with  a 
patented  steel  barrel,  which  protects  the  train  from  damage  by  the 
breaking  of  the  mainspring,  and  ts  used  as  a  stem  winder,  as  well 
as  a  key  winder.  It  is  no  doubt  the  best  stem  winder  that  is  in 
use,  and  is  already  in  ^reat  demand  by  the  public. 

In  the  factory  at  Roxbury  both  sexes  are  employed.  The 
tools  and  machines  are  countless,  and  are  fitted  to  perform  the 
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most  minitte  woric  —  machines  for  shaving  steel  so  minntely 
that  the  "  prodnct ''  can  hardly  be  seen ;  registers  for  measnring 
the  least  conceivable  part  of  an  inch ;  drills  so  small  that  the 
holes  they  make  cannot  be  seen  without  a  microscope  I  etc.,  etc. 
In  no  department  of  mechanism  is  work  required  to  be  more  mi- 
nute and  perfect  than  in  watclMnaking.  To  the  uninitiated, 
watch-making  by  machinery,  at  first  sight,  is  nothing  less  than 
miractdous. 

The  inner  "  works"  of  a  watch  are  made  of  brass  and  steel,  iu 
about  equal  quantities.  Steel  is  used  principally  in  those  parts 
of  the  watch  where  the  most  strain  comes  on  a  delicate  part ;  but 
brass  is  used  wherever  there  is  the  most  friction.  Brass  and  steel 
rubbiQg  against  each  other  will  last  twice  as  long  as  two  pieces  of 
steel  of  like  size  when  rubbed  together. 

The  steel  and  brass  are  brought  to  the  factories  from  rolling 
mills  in  sheets,  and  with  enormous  shears  are  cut  up  into  nar- 
row strips ;  these  are  then  further  thinned,  if  required,  between 
steel  rollers,  so  finely  that  it  takes  four  thousand  of  them  to  meas- 
ure an  inch  I  These  strips  are  then  subjected  to  a  punching  pro- 
cess, cutting  them  into  whatever  shapes  required.  Thousands  of 
wheels  a  day  can  be  cut  out  by  a  single  machine  tinder  the  gui- 
dance of  one  man. 

The  factory  is  divided  into  apartments  fbr  the  manufacture  and 
composition  of  the  several  parts  of  the  watch:  and  we  may  as 
well  go  next  to  the  Plate  Room,  where  the  plates  of  the  watch 
are  made,  or,  in  other  words,  the  framework,  to  which  all  the 
mysterious  "inner  soul,"  or  working  parts,  of  the  watch  are 
attached.  The  plates  are  here  bored  or  drilled,  for  the  insertion 
therein  of  the  screws,  pivots,  and  pillars.  All  the  parts  made  in 
this  room  being  finished,  they  are  properiy  stamped  and  placed 
appropriately  in  little  boxes  to  be  carried  on  to  another  room, 
where  they  undergo  further  manipulation.  With  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery a  man  can  make  more  than  sixty  times  as  many  of  these 
"  attributes,"  or  parts  of  a  watch,  as  by  hand,  in  the  same  time. 
The  plates  of  the  watch  i^re  next  engraved  with  ^e  manufacturer's 
name,  eto.,  and  numbered. 

There  are  forty-four  screws  in  a  watch,  which  constitute  more 
than  a  qnarter  of  all  its  pieces.  These  are  made  by  swift-running 
little  machines,  attended  generally  by  active  girls,  who  change 
the  fine  steel  wire  into  minute  sqrewis,  adjust  and  **  slot "  their 
beads  ia  almost  ''no  time/'     The  screws  then  pass  through  a 
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polishing  prooeas,  and  then  are  ''  tempered '^  by  heat,  and  "  come 
out "  at  last  of  fine  blue  color,  perfected  and  ready  to  take  their 
places  in  the  delicate  time-measurers.  These  screws  are  no  larger, 
some  of  them,  than  a  small  grain  of  sand  —  it  taking  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them  to  weigh  a  pound.  Think  of 
the  infinite  smallness  of  the  "thread '^  cut  upon  these  I  so  small, 
indeed,  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Screws  for  some 
kinds  of  compensation-balances  are  made  of  gold. 

The  compensation-balance  we  will  next  notice.  A  piece  of 
steel  as  large  as  a  cent,  enclosed  in  a  brass  rim,  is  ground  down 
and  polished  till  it  becomes  only  the  slenderest  wheel.  Through 
the  double  rim  twenty-two  holes  are  drilled  for  screws.  A  boy 
can  drill  over  one  hundred  wheels  a  day.  The  screws  are  put  in, 
and  the  compensation-balance  is  finished. 

In  cmother  department  takes  place  the  £^ding  of  wheels,  pin- 
ions, etc.  Cutting  teeth  in  the  wheels  is  also  a  neat  and  rapid 
process.  A  number  of  wheels  are  piled  up  together  around  an 
upright  shaft,  which  passes  through  ai  hole  in  the  centre  of  each 
wheel,  and  is  madie  fast.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  catting 
machine  lifts  a  little  lever,  and  away  whirls  the  cutter  like  light- 
ning, carving  its  way  instantly  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
wheel-pile,  grooving  each  properly  and  accurately.  The  whole 
process  requires  but  a  moment,  and  the  wheels  are  fitly  "  teethed.'' 
There  are  in  these  factories  the  "escapement''  and  jewelling 
rooms,  the  mysteries  of  which  are  very  engaging.  Diamonds, 
sapphires,  rubies,  here  dazzle  the  eye  —  valuable  here  only  for 
their  hardness,  however.  These  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
world — mostly  from  India,  Persia,  and  Brazil.  Watches  of  the 
first  quality  are  jewelled  with  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  rubies. 
The  stones  are  cut  into  small  slabs  by  circular  saws,  and  then  fruv 
ther  cut  up  into  the  right  sizes,  and  turned  in  lathes  with  diamond 
tools.  Tlie  stones  are,  when  finished,  so  small  that  it  takes 
eighty  thousand  of  them  to  weigh  a  pound. 

Every  part  of  a  watch  must  be  perfect,  but  not  all  parts  close- 
ly fitting,  for  there  must  be  a  little  *'  play  "  for  the  working  parts, 
so  that  even  every  jewel-hole  must  be  a  particle  larger  than  the 
pivot  which  is  to  move  in  it.  These  holes  are  measured  accurately 
by  gauges,  which  perform  their  functions  vrfth  more  than  human 
accuracy. 

The  dial  is  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  copper  covered  with  a  fine 
white  enamel  in  the  state  of  a  paste,  which  is  thinly  spread  on 
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with  a  knife.  After  this  paste  becomes  dry,  the  dial  is  placed 
upon  a  red-heated  iron  plate  in  the  month  of  an  intensely  hot  fur- 
nace, and  is  closely  watched.  The  enamel  prevents  the  copper 
from  melting  almost  instantly  under  so  great  a  heat.  The  dial 
remains  in  the  process  of  baking  for  a  minute,  and  when  removed 
is  soft  and  plastic.  The  baking  "  sets  "  the  enamel,  but  leaves  it 
in  a  rough  state.  It  has  then  to  be  polished  smooth  with  emery, 
and  is  again  baked,  and  is  ready  for  the  omamenters  or  painters. 
Points  for  the  hours  are  marked  out  upon  it,  and  it  is  then  let- 
tered, the  minute  marks  added,  etd. 

The  parts  all  being  finished,  the  process  of  "  putting  together  " 
follows  next.  The  watch  is  at  first  but  loosely  adjusted  in  its 
parts,  and  is  hung  up  to  run  a  fbw  hours,  mainly  to  adjust  the 
length  of  the  hair-spring  —  a  delicate  thing  to  do.  It  is  then  taken 
down,  and  all  the  brass  portions  sent  to  the  gilding  department ; 
and  each  part  is  there  polished  ready  for  the  process  of  electro- 
gil<fing.  Gold  is  rolled  out  into  thin  sheets,  and  dissolved  by 
acids.  The  solution,  aa  it  goes  into  the  battery,  is  as  colorless  as. 
pure  water.  It  is,  however,  a  deadly  poison,  and  must  be  "  han- 
dled^' carefully.  Generally  the  parts  submitted  to  the  electric, 
currents  are  left  in  the  solution  about  five  minutes,  and  come  out 
beautifully  covered  with  gold.  AU  are  then  sent  to  the  finishing 
department,  where  skilled  hands  re-adjust  the  parts  of  each  watch, 
which  is  next  taken  to  the  inspector's  office,  who  scrutinizes  all, 
searching  for  the  least  flaw.  The  watch  is  then  again  tried  in  the 
adjuster's  room,  in  order  to  "  time  "  it.  At  first  it  is  run  for  six 
or  eight  boon  in  a  UtUe  chamber  heated  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
degrees,  and  next  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  a  refrigerator,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  nearly  at  asero.  It  is  not  perfect  unless 
it  will  keep  time  equally  well  in  both  places.  If  there  is  any. 
variation,  this  must  be  cored  before  the  watgh  is  allowed  to  "  pass 
muster. '^  Now  the  watch  is  rea^y  for  the  case,  —  its  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  different  parts  and  pieces  composing  the  perfect 
whole,  —  sod  pat  in  the  case,  is  perfect  and  guarded  —  finished, 
the  stamp  of  its  reliability  appearing  on  its  face  in  the  words, 
printed  in  thd  mont  diminutive  letters,  "  £•  Howard  &  Co.,  Bos- 
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WATBB.  — THK      TXA-KXTIU      ±MO      THE      anAH-BOtLER.  — 
MEIBODH      or      rtLTEBIHS.  —  atlLWKIJ.'a       LIl 


Thi  general  use  of  eteam  as  a  motire  power  in  modern  indos- 
try  has  made  every  Baggeetion  b;  which  the  safety  or  the  ecoo- 
omj  in  its  production  is  increased,  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
In  generating  steam,  it  is  evidently  best  to  have  the  pnrest  water 
with  which  to  fill  the  boiler,  since  in  its  evaporation,  as  the  water 
passes  off  into  vapor,  any  eztraneous  substance  difinsed  through  it 
must  be  deposited  upon  the  boiler  itself,  and  beside  its  tendency 
thus  to  diminish  the  eflectivo  heat  of  the  fire,  it  may  be  a  sub- 
stance having  a  corrosive  and  weakening  effect  upon  the  iron  of 
which  the  boiler  is  composed. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  steun  engine  attempts  were 
made  to  remove  tiie  impurities  of  the  water,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
boUers  from  becoming  incmsted  with  sediment,  lliough  by  the 
nae  of  filters,  of  various  kinds,  the  coarser  impurities  can  be  easily 
separated  from  water,  yet  the  solnble  salts  of  lime,  which  give 
to  water  the  property  known  as  hardness,  being  in  a  state  of  boId- 
tiOD,  will  pass  readily  throuf^  simple  filters.  Water,  which  is 
otherwise  pure,  may  thus  contun  about  two  grains  of  carbonate  of 
lime  to  the  gallon,  or  one  thirty-five  thousandth  of  its  bulk ;  and 
as  water  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  its  capacity  for  dissolving  car- 
bonate of  lime  increases,  until  its  capacity  may  be  ten  times 
greater  than  pure  water.  In~  proportion  as  water  dissolves  car^ 
bonate  of  lime  its  hardness  increases. 

For  this  reason  the  water  from  springs,  especially  in  regions 
abonnding  in  calcareous  rocks,  differs  from  run  water,  which  has 
(82) 
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not  percolated  through  the  groimd.  .  When  hard  water  is  boiled, 
it8  excess  of  car^^oiiic  abid  gas  is  freed,  and  its  capacity  for  holding 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  being  thus  lessened,  the  excess  of 
lime  is  deposited  as  a!  sediment  or  crust,  which  collects  on  the 
bottoms  of  the  vessels  iin  which  the  boiling  is  performed.  Every 
cook  has  had  experienqe  of  this  in  her  own  tea-kettle. 

By  continuing  the  boiling  all  the  lime,  except  about  two  grains 
to  the  gallon,  may  be/thus  separated.  Other  salts,  the  solubility 
of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  in  the  water  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  such  as  sulphate  of  lime,  chlorides  of  soda,  mag- 
nesia, and  so  on,  which  give  the  hardness  and  saltness  to  sea- 
water,  can  be  separated  only  by  distillation.  It  is  the  same  with 
mauy  organic  substances,  and  fine  clayey  or  aluminous  particles. 
The  waters  which  flow  over  cliffs  of  clay  become  saturated  with 
the  impalpable  material,  and  refuse  to  part  with  it  by  any  wholly 
mechanical  action.  Water  of  this  kind  may  be  cleansed  by  adding 
alum  to  it,  in  the  proportion  of  a  few  grains  to  the  gallon,  which 
causes  the  water  to  precipitate  the  alumina.  Such  a  process,  how- 
ever, is  objectionable,  since  it  adds  to  the  deposit,  and  a  portion 
of  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  is  formed  still  remains  in  solution, 
rendering  the  water  hard. 

The  best  practical  combination  of  a  heater  and  filter  which  has 
yet  been  invented,  is  StilwelFs  patent  heater  and  lime  catcher,  the 
general  appearance  of  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
cut,  No.  1.  Not  only  does  this  invention  purify  the  water  from 
the  imparities  which  would  incrust  the  boiler,  but  it  furnishes  it 
to  the  boiler  hot,  thus  saving  the  fuel  necessary  to  generate  steam, 
and  to  accomplish  this,  uses  the  exhausted  steam  from  the  engine 
itself,  thus  proving  a  double  economy.  These  heaters  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  Stilwell  &  Bierce  Manu&cturing  Go.  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  necessity  for  some  device  by  which  the  incrustation  of 
boilers  shofuld  be  prevented,  having  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr. 
StilweU,  after  some  time  spent  in  experiments,  he  finally  produced 
this  present  arrangement,  which,  the  practical  test  of  use  for 
years  has  proved,  is  most  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose.  Its  in- 
terior arrangement  is  shown  in  cut  No,  2. 

By  using  all  the  escape  steam  fiom  the  engine,  and  bringing  it 
in  contact  with  thin  sheets  of  falling  water,  this  heater  is  capable 
<tf  puriiying  and  heating  a  very  large  quantity  of  water.  The 
steam,  it  will  be  observed,  meets  the  water  as  it  enters  the  heater, 
dashes  it  into  spray,  and  the  work  of  depositing  begins  immedi- 
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ately ;  tbe  top  Bbelf  being  alvayB  fonnd  to  be  most  heavily 
covered.  The  shelves  ore  easily  removable  when  necessary ; 
and  experience  has  shoivn  that  this  form  is  better  than  pans, 
since  the  deposit  of  salts  takes  place  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
when  the  water  is  passed  in  a  thin  sheet  over  a  highly  heated 
metallic  surface  than  when  it  stands  in  a  pan. 

The  system  of  upward  filtering,  followed  in  this  arrangement, 
is  so  well  known  to  be  the  best,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  men- 
tioned. This  heater  was  first  introduced  to  use  in  1864,  and  the 
favor  it  has  ijnet  with  proves  that  it  is  indispensable  in  the  most 
economic  nee  of  steam.  Especially  is  this  so  where  tbe  hard 
water  of  a  linaestone  country,  or  the  muddy  water  of  our  western 
rivers,  is  used.     To  woolen  or  paper  manulhcturers,  and  others  to 
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WhmtH'i  Mwit  »fHttr  ind  LInw  CitDhir,  No. 

gtcan)  CBten  Uw  Beater,  wtd  !•  dlrlded  Into  tm  nurvsti, 

8tF>m  cicapes  fma  tbc  Heat«. 

Cotd  watFr  enter*. 

Cocft  irlth  whi  A  (0  ngnlate  i^ph'  of  sold  mtcr. 

Door  of  Hnter. 

Hot  water  taarc*  Bialar. 


a.       Overflow  cap  raqKoded  en  the  end  ofeold  wtter  pipe. 

UU.  RcOMTaMe  ihelfca  or  depostthiK  nrften. 

c.         FtlterlDK  efaamber  to  be  fllled  oKh  my  aalUble  llltniTiK  nulerteL 

The  featlwred  ■rrom  bulliialc  the  oaorH  oftbe  ileun,  and  Ibe  pliln  imnri  the  eoana  of 
tbewoter. 

Tlie  letters  of  nftroioe,  bi  both  enta,  relCr  to  the  uae  putt. 

wbom  a  snpply  of  pure  water  is  necessary  for  their  operations, 
this  heater  is  equally  valaable,  as  it  rurnishes  an  abandant  supply 
of  pare  water,  and  is  so  simple  in  its  construction. 

For  preventing  the  formation  of  deposit  or  scale  upon  the 
inside  of  steam  boilers,  tt  is  one  of  the  most  economic  devices. 
By  carefiil  experiment,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  deposit  of  scale 
one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  causes  a  loss,  by  its  beinjf  so  im- 
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pervious  to  beat,  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  fuel,  while  the  danger  • 
to  the  buiter  f^om  cracking  of  the  scale,  tlius  letting  the  watLT 
down  to  the  heated  plates  of  iron,  is  daily  becoming  better  knuwu 
to  practical  engineers.  Both  safety  and  economy  unite  in  teach- 
ing tliat  to  keep  the  boiler  plates  clean  is  the  first  requisite  of  u 
stcain  engine  ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  iu  attaining  this  de- 
sirable end  the  StilwcU  heater  is  indispensable. 
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*  oomjlb  bteahbu.  —  a  oonfausox  or  lUM  old  Mssaooa  t 


The  applicatioD  of  steam  to  laud  and  water  travel  and  transport- 
■tiou  is  a  step  in  the  prugresa  of  mankind  which  sepaiateB  the 
cirilizatioD  of  the  modem  from  the  ancient  world  more  distinctly 
aud  defiaitel;  tbao  perhaps  any  other  sitigle  diObrcnce  in  their 
methods  of  iadustry  or  government.  It  has  secured  the  circulo' 
tion  of  the  products  of  industry,  and  of  man  himself,  and  rendered 
possible  the  intenser  action  of  the  political,  the  social,  the  Indus- 
trie, and  the  other  forces  which  go  together  to  make  the  life  of 
nations.  Less  than  a  century  ago,  Adam  Smith,  in  1776,  pub- 
hshed  his  work  entitled  2%fi  WealA  of  Nations,  in  which  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  of  social 
science  as  its  subsequent  outgrowth,  and  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  men  from  one  place  to  another,  even 
thoogfa  the  change  should  be  one.  from  want  to  pleuly,  from  tyr- 
anny to  freedom ;  and  notices  how  loth  the  great  mosses  of  Europe 
are  to  attempt  any  improvement  in  thdr  condition  by  changing  their 
place  of  abode. 

Of  this  work,  Bnckle,  the  imthor  of  the  Ht^ory  of  OivUizaHmt 
M  Eun^t,  says  most   truly,  "Adam   Snuth   contributed    more,  by 
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tbc  publication  of  this  single  work,  towards  the  happiness  of  man 
than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  all  the  statesmen 
and  legislators  of  whom  history  has  preserved  an  authentic  rec- 
ord." This  statement  is  true,  though  the  comparison  is  one  that 
can  hardly  be  made,  and  is  liable  to  a  misinterpretation.  It  i^ 
unfair  as  a  comparison  of  the  respective  worth  of  the  statesmen 
and  legislators  before  his  time  and  of  the  author  of  The  WeaUh  of 
Nations,  They,  with  himself,  their  actions  and  their  knowledge, 
were  the  results  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions with  which  they  were  tnnoonded.  A  comparison  of  their 
relative  value  to  the  human  race,  if  it  is  made  the  basis  of  a  moral 
judgment,  is  as  unfair  as  would  be  the  comparison  of  the  actions 
and  opinions  of  a  child  with  those  of  the  same  individual  after  his 
maturity.  As  with  the  growth  of  a  child,  his  errors  and  his  mis- 
takes are  the  necessary  material  of  his  experience,  from  which  his 
maturer  judgment  can  alone  generalise  the  troth,  and  by  their 
combination  arrive  at  the  rules  and  laws  which  should  govern  his 
actions  and  give  him  a  method  for  forming,  examining,  and  testing 
his  opinions,  — so  with  the  slower  growth  of  a  nation's,  or  man- 
kind's progress  in  civilisation;  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  llie 
early  times  are  the  necessary  experience  from  which  alone,  by 
comparison,  the  generalizations  of  laws  which  should  govern  their 
political,  their  social,  their  industrial,  and  other  relations,  can  be 
arrived  at. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  the  legislators  and  statesmen  who  pre- 
ceded Adam  Smith  were  necessary  precursors  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  and,  together,  each  of  them  has  done  his  part  in 
aiding  to  produce  the  present  condition  of  the  worid,  when  social 
progress  is  recognised  as  a  growth  regulated  by  law. 

When  Watt,  taking  up  the  steam  engine,  in  the  condition  to  which 
it  had  arrived  in  his  time,  perfected  it,  in  a  measure,  and  made  it 
practically  applicable  to  industry,  the  idea  readily  occurred  of 
using  it  also  for  purposes  of  locomotion,  and  especially  of  naviga* 
tion.  In  England  and  in  France,  which  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  a  rivalry  in  commerce,  attempts  to  realize  the  introducing  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power  for  propelling  ships  were  frequent,  bat 
before  1730  had  led  to  no  practical  results.  In  1786  Jonathan 
Hulls  published  a  description  of  a  vessel  which  was  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  a  stern  wheel,  the  motive  power  of  which  was  to  be  an 
atmospheric  engine ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  put  his 
plan  in  operation.     In  France,  during  the  period  intervening  h^ 
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tveen  11 14  and  1796,  the  Count  de  Auxizon,  the  brothers  Perier, 
the  Marqaia  de  Joufiroy,  and  M.  Des  Blaocs  had  each  attempted 
to  coDatruct  a  boat  which  should  be  propelled  by  steam ;  but  all 
tiieir  experiments  had  proved  failures. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Philadelphia,  which  at  that  time  still 
retauned  much  of  the  political  importance  she  had  held  during  the 
revolution  from  being  the  seat  of  Congress,  and  in  which  great 
attention  was  paid  to  commerce  and  ship-building,  early  attempts 
were  made  to  propel  vessels  by  steam  power*  As  early  as  1773 
the  attention  of  Oliver  Evans  had  been  turned  to  steam  propulsion, 
both  on  land  and  water.  Evans  was  the  practical  introducer  of 
the  high-pressure  engine,  and  of  various  improvements  in  mill  ma- 
chinery^ and  his  subsequent  successful  attempts  to  build  a  locomo- 
tive carriage,  which  ran  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and,  with 
the  same  apparatus,  a  boat  which  was  propelled  on  the  Schuylkill 
with  paddl^wheels,  have,  with  some  authorities,  been  supposed  to 
justify  his  claim  to  the  first  contrivance  of  a  practical  steamboat. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  predicted  the 
ultimate  triumphs  of  steam,  and  of  his  own  method  of  propelling 
a  boat.  At  the  same  time  there  were  others  in  the  United  States 
whose  attention  was  turned  to  the  same  subject. 

Fitch  mentions  that  steam  navigation  was  the  subject  of  a  con* 
versation  between  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Ellicott  in  the  year  1776.  The  former  had  even  made 
drawings  of  a  steamboat,  which  he  intended  to  lay  before  the 
Philadelphia  Society,  but  was  probably  diverted  by  the  impending 
atniggle. 

In  1778  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  Cwnmon  Sense,  whose 
writings  have  done  so  much  for  the  success  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  world's  thought,  recom- 
mended Congress  to  adopt  measures  for  encouraging  the  building  of 
steamboats  on  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Hulls,  patented  in  England  in 
1736,  and  intended  "  to  go  against  wind  and  tide.'' 

In  1784  James  Bmnsey,  of  Maryland,  showed  to  General  Wash- 
ington on  the  Potomac,  the  model  of  a  boat  for  navigating  rivers, 
against  the  current^  by  the  force  of  the  stream  acting  "  on  setting 
poles.''  This  invention  bad  been  previously  attempted  without 
socoess,  in  1750,  by  a  resident  of  Beading,  Pa. ;  yet  Rumsey  pat* 
ented  it  in  sevetal  states,  and  in  March,  1785,  obtained  from  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  an  exclusive  right  for  ten  years  "  to 
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navigate  and  build  boats  calculated  to  work  with  greater  ease  and 
rapidity  against  rapid  rivers." 

In  1185  Jolm  Fitch  had  completed  the  model  of  a  steamboat, 
and  the  next  year  navigated  the  Schuylkill  in  a  small  shallop  pro^ 
polled  by  a  wheel  at  the  stem,  driven  by  steam. 

In  1786  Jefferson,  writing  from  London  on  the  22d  of  April, 
appears  to  have  been  informed  of  this  foot,  for  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cliarles  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  he  says,  *'  I  hear  you  are  ap- 
plying the  same  agent  (steam)  in  America  to  navigate  boats." 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Columbian  Magazine  for  December, 
1*786,  Fitch  published  an  article  descriptive  of  a  new  steamboat  he 
was  building,  and  in  the  following  May  he  made  an  experimental 
trip  with  this  first  practical  American  steamboat  upon  the  Dela* 
ware.  Her  speed  was  estimated  by  Messrs.  Ritterhouse,  Ewing, 
Ellicott,  and  others,  who  witnessed  her  performance,  from  their 
measurements  to  be  eight  miles  an  hour  at  dead  water,  and  she 
afterwards  went  eighty  miles  a  day. 

On  March  28,  1787,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  accorded 
to  Fitch  **  the  sole  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  emplo3ring 
the  steamboat  by  him  lately  invented  for  a  limited  time" — that 
is,  for  fourteen  years ;  and  subsequently  the  legislatures  of  Dela- 
ware, New  York,  and  Virginia  granted  him  the  same  privileges. 

In  December,  1787,  James  Rumscy,  who  has  been  mentioned  as 
having  exhibited  to  Washington  and  received  from  him  a  written 
testimony  of  the  fact,  a  boat  which  moved  against  the  stream, 
having  turned  his  attention  to  steam  as  a  motive  power,  propelled 
a  boat  by  an  engine  and  mechanism  of  his  own  invention  upon  the 
Potomac.  This  boat  was  propelled  by  the  force  of  a  stream  of 
water  driven  out  at  the  stem  by  a  pump.  His  successful  experi- 
ment was  witnessed  by  a  number  of  people  who  had  gathered  upon 
the  banks.  The  inventor,  however,  became  subsequently  engaged 
In  a  controversy  with  Fitch  concerning  the  priority  of  their  respec- 
tive inventions. 

The  next  year  (1788)  a  society,  of  which  Franklin  was  a  mem- 
ber, was  formed  in  Philadelphia  under  the  title  of  the  Rumsey 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Rumsey  in  his  inventions,  who 
in  the  same  year,  having  gone  to  England,  obtained  patents 
there  and  in  Prance  and  Holland  for  some  of  them.  With  a  boat 
constructed  from  his  plans  he  made  a  successful  trip  upon  the 
Thames  in  December,  1792,  and  was  preparing  for  another  when 
he  died. 
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In  1839  CoDgreBS  voted  to  hie  Bon — James  Bamoey  —  a  gold 
medal,  '*  commemoratiye  of  his  Other's  services  and  high  agency 
in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  steamboat'' 

In  the  dispute  between  Fitch  and  Rumsey,  the  claim  of 
the  first  to  priority  of  invention  was  sustained  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  while  Rum- 
scy's  patents  were  allowed  by  those  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  Both  inventors,  on  the  establishment  of  the  national 
Patent  Office,  took  out  patents  for  their  marine  inventions.  The 
facts  of  the  dispute  between  Fitch  and  Rumsey  appear  to  be  these  : 
The  credit  of  the  invention  belongs  to  each  of  them,  since  they 
both  arrived  at  it  independentiy,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
each  other's  labors ;  but  while  the  conception  of  propelling  boats 
by  the  energy  of  steam  appears  to  have  occurred  to  them  both  in 
the  same  year.  Fitch  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  made  the  first 
practical  experiment.  But,  unfortunately  also.  Fitch  being  a  man 
whose  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  character  were  intensified  by  his 
independence  of  spirit,  his  inventive  pridd,  his  clear  foresight  of 
what  tlve  eventual  value  of  his  invention  would  be,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  early  youth,  the  troubles  of  his  domestic  life,  and 
the  want  of  appreciation  he  met  with  in  his  maturer  years,  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  obtain  the  cooperation  he 
needed.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  only  defects  in  the  size 
of  the  wheels,  the  imperfections  and  the  excessive  weight  of  the 
engine,  and  other  quite  secondary  details  of  construction  which 
were  remedied  by  those  who  came  afber  him,  together  with  his 
want  of  capital,  which  alone  prevoited  Fitoh  from  making  naviga- 
tion by  steam  a  success  years  before  it  became  actually  -such  in 
other  hands. 

Unsoeceasful  and  unhappy,  broken  in  fortune,  and  sufiering 
irom  poverty  and  want  even  of  sympathetic  appreciation,  he  rash- 
ly ended  a  lifo  which  had  become  too  great  a  burden  to  be  borne. 
Yet  still  his  countrymen  should  not  willingly  let  his  memorj  de- 
cay; but,  with  the  growth  of  the  enterprise  he  foresaw,  an  in- 
creasing appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  life  should  bring  to  his 
m^nory  the  recognition  which  was  denied  him  while  alive. 

In  1788  Fitch  buiH  a  second  boat  for  the  machinery  he  had  used 
in  his  first,  which  was  an  engine  with  a  twelve-inch  cylinder,  and 
made  with  it  several  passages  between  Philadelphia  and  Burling- 
ton, at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour.  This  boat  was  driven 
by  paddles,  six  on  a  aide.     Another  boat  for  an  engine  with  an 
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eighteea-inch  cylinder  was  ready  for  trial  ia  Auguat,  IT89.  Gbangea 
in  the  machinery,  which  were  found  to  be  necessary,  occupied  the 
time  until  the  spring  of  1790,  when  the  boat  was  run  regularly  to 
carry  passengers  between  Philadelphia  and  Burlington,  making  an 
average  speed  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and  going  over 
two  thousand  miles  ihat  season.  This  boat  was  driven  by  paddles 
at  the  stem. 

This  was  the  first  American  steamboat  which  regularly  carried 
passengers. 

In  Scotland,  in  1788,  Patrick  Miller  and  William  Symington 
built  a  small  double  skifi^  which  was  propelled  in  Dalswinton  Lock 
by  a  four-inch  cylinder  engine,  driving  a  paddle*wbeel  workiag 
between  the  boats,  and  reached  a  speed  of  about  five  miles  an 
hour. 

In  1789,  with  a  larger  engine,  they  propdled  a  boat  upon  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  seveii  miles  an 
hour ;  but  their  machiaery  being  found  iuaufficienti  they  abandoned 
further  attempts. 

In  1796,  Fitch,  having  returned  to  this  country  from  a  trip  to 
France,  in  which  he  had  been  again  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
aid  he  needed  for  introducing  his  invention  there,  built  a  small 
boat,  which  was  run  on  a  pond  in  New  York  city,  called  the  Col- 
lect Pond.  This  boat  was  propelled  by  a  screw  at  the  stem,  while 
its  boiler  was  a  twelve  gallon  pot  impressed  into  tMs  unusual  ser- 
vice, its  top  being  covered  wiUi  a  plank  which  was  secured  in  its 
place  by  an  iron  bar  fastened  down  with  clamps.  This  was  the 
last  attempt  made  by  Fitch  to  realize  his  project.  His  death  oo- 
curred  two  years  afterwards. 

During  this  time  Robert  Fulton,  whose  name  is  more  generally 
known  as  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine 
into  practical  use  in^  navigation,  was  in  England,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  study  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing under  Benjamin  West.  While  there  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  was  then  carrying  out  his 
system  of  canal  navigation  in  Great  Britain,  and,  following  his 
advice,  determined  to  devot6  himself  to  engineering.  A  subse- 
quent acquaintance  with  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  who  was  an  inven- 
tor, and  then  engaged  in  attempting  to  realize  a  method  of  steam 
navigation  in  which  the  paddles  were  to  be  shi^ed  and  to  work 
like  a  duck's  foot,  turned  his  attention  in  this  direction,  and  in  a 
letter  to  this  nobleman,  dated  1793,  Fulton  expresses  some  of 
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objectionB  to  this  proposed  method,  and  made  some  suggestions, 
wliich   be   afterwards  followed  himself  in  his  attempt  upon  the 
Hudson.      At  Birmingham  he  became  acquainted  with  Watt,  and 
made  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  steam  engine,  which  had 
just  been  improved  by  this  inventor.     On  a  visit  to  Paris  he  be- 
came intimate  with  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  who  was 
then  United  States  minister  to  France.     Livingston  had  been  con- 
nected in  New  York  with  Nicholas  Rosevelt  and  John  Stevens  in 
experimenting  concerning  steam  navigation,  and,  being  wealthy, 
offered  Fulton,  when  he  heard  his  views,  all  the  capital  necessary  for 
his  experiments,  and  if  they  were  successful  to  contract  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  method  of  propelling  boats  in  the  United  States. 

Through  Livingston's  influence,  also,  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  in  1798,  repealing  the  act  of  1T87  in 
favor  of  John  Fitch,  and  granting  to  himself  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  navigating  the  waters  of  the  state  by  steam,  on  condition 
that  he  should  give  proof,  within  a  year,  that  he  had  constructed  a 
boat  of  twenty  tons  which  was  able  to  navigate  the  Hudson  River 
at  an  average  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  that  he  should  at 
no  time  fail,  for  the  period  of  one  year,  to  have  a  boat  of  this  de- 
gcription  plying  between  Albany  and  New  York  city.  From  time 
to  time  the  continuance  of  this  act  was  extended,  and  finally  its 
provisions  were  made  to  include  Fulton. 

In  the  mean  time  experiments  were  continued  in  France,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1802,  at  Plombi^res.  The  next  year  Fulton 
commenced  constructing  a  working  model,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  vessel  sixty  feet  long  and  eight  wide.  It  did  not,  however, 
move  when  finished  with  the  speed  he  had  expected.  The  same 
year  he  also  sent  an  order  to  Watt  and  Bolton  for  a  steam  engine 
suitable  for  a  boat  of  larger  size,  which,  when  completed,  was  for- 
warded to  New  York,  arriving  there  in  1806. 

Having  informed  himself  concerning  all  the  attempts  made  in 
Europe  to  realize  steam  navigation,  so  that  he  should  be  able  to 
avoid  the  causes  of  their  failure,  he  returned  to  America,  and  doing 
the  same  thing  here,  he  set  about  constructing  a  boat  for  his  ma- 
chine. This  boat  was  finished  in  1807,  and  named  the  Cler- 
mont, the  name  of  Livingston's  estate  on  the  Hudson.  Tlie  speed 
she  attained  averaged  five  miles  an  hour,  and  during  the  ensuing 
winter  she  was  lengthened  so  as  to  measure  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  on  her  keel  and  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  beam. 

The  legislature  also  granted  to  Livingston  and  Fulton  an  cxten- 
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sion  of  their  exclusive  privilege  for  additional  terms  of  five  years 
for  every  new  boat  they  should  build  and  run,  provided  the  total 
number  of  years  so  granted  should  not  exceed  thirty.  The  second 
boat  built  was  finished  in  1807,  and  called  the  Gar  of  Neptune. 
Next  year  the  legislature  passed  another  act  confirming  the  prior 
grants,  and  giving  the  grantees  further  remedies  against  any  in' 
fringement  of  them,  by  subjecting  any  vessel  propelled  by  steam, 
which  should  enter  the  waters  of  the  state,  to  forfeiture,  unless  it 
had  their  license. 

In  1809  Fulton  took  out  his  first  patent  from  the  United  States 
for  his  invention,  and  in  1811  others  for  improvements  in  his  ma- 
chinery. Tliese  patents  covered  the  adaptation  of  a  paddle-wheel 
to  tlic  axle  of  the  crank  of  Watts's  steam  engine. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  in  a  country  governed 
professedly  upon  democratic  principles  such  a  monopoly  would  be 
resisted,  and  very  soon  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  grant  such 
an  exclusive  privilege  was  denied.  The  question  was  soon  brought 
to  a  legal  issue  in  the  courts  by  the  establisbment  of  a  company 
at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  another  line  of  boats  to 
ply  between  that  city  and  New  York.  Livingston  .and  Fulton,  as 
grantees  of  the  privilege,  filed  a  bill  in  equity,  asking  for  an  in- 
junction ajg^inst  the  new  company*  Their  request  was  refused  by 
Chancellor  Lansing,  on  the  ground  lliat  the  act  of  the  legislature 
was  repugnafit  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,,  and 
against  common  right.  This  decision  was,  however,  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Errors ;  but  the  case  was  carried  no  further,  being 
quashed  by  a  compromise,  in  which  the  right  to  navigate  the  waters 
of  Lake  Champlain  was  granted  to  the  Albany  company.  Thus 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  course  of  modern  methods  of  trans^ 
portation  the  monopolists  showed  their  readiness  to  avoid  compe^ 
tition,  by  combining  among  themselves.  Nor  was  the  legislature 
more  averse  in  those  times  than  in  the  present  to  lend  its  aid  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  monopolists  as  against  the  people. 
Having  in  the  first  place  granted  a  right  which  was  not  theirs  to 

'  grant,  they  passed  another  act  peremptorily  ordering  the  granting 
of  an  injunction  to  the  grantees  of  their  privilege,  and  also  order- 
ing the  seizure  of  any  boat  which  should  infringe  upon  the  terms 
of  their  grant  before  the  commencement  of  any  suit  against  it. 

By  this  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  legislation  the  steam  jiav< 
igation  of  the  waters  of  New  York  State  remained  in  the  exclu* 

.  sive  possession  of  Fulton  and  his  partner  until  the  death  of  Fulton 
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in  1815.  But  the  contest  was  eimply  transferred  to  New  Jersey, 
whose  coast  abutted  on  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River.  Here, 
however,  the  promptness  with  which  monopolists  will  combine  was 
again  illustrated.  Colonel  Aaron  Ogden,  who  had  commenced  to 
contest  the  claims  of  Fulton  and  Livingston  under  the  grants  of  the 
legislature,  was  converted,  by  concessions  on  their  part,  into  be- 
coming tbe  wannest  advocate  of  the  monopoly,  and  maintained  it 
until  eventually  he  was  defeated  in  the  famous  case  of  Gibbons 
against  Ogden,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  question  had  been  carried  by  appeal. 

The  same  course  of  procedure  was  also  forced  upon  the  West 
to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  her  streams.  In  1814,  Fulton, 
claiming  the  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  upon  the  western  riv- 
ers, built  at  Pittsburg,  for  a  company  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  Orleans,  a  steamboat  called  the  Vesuvius,  of  three  hund- 
red and  forty  tons.  She  was  the  third  boat  built  at  the  West, 
and  was  intended  for  the  New  Orleans  and  LouisVille  trade.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  she  sailed  from  Pittsburg,  and  in  July 
started  with  a  cargo  from  New  Orleans,  making  in  ten  days  one- 
half  the  distance  between  there  and  Louisville,  when  she  ground- 
ed, and  remained  until  December,  when,  being  floated  off  by  a  rise 
in  the  river,  she  returned  to  New  Orleans. 

The  first  steamboat  to  navigate  the  western  rivers  was  also  built 
by  Fulton  at  Pittsburg.  She  was  called  the  New  Orleans,  and 
had  a  capacity  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  tons.  She  was 
provided  with  a  stem  wheel  and  sails,  since  at  that  time  Fulton 
supposed  these  would  be  needed  in  addition  to  her  engine.  In 
October,  1812,  she  made  the  trip  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville  in 
seventy  hours.  Being  detained  there  several  weeks  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  falls,  she  made  several  trips  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  De- 
cember proceeded  to  New  Orleans.  Her  length  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  and  her  breadth  thirty.  Her  cost  was  about  forty 
thonsand  dollars,  one-half  of  which  was  received  from  the  net 
profits  of  her  first  year's  business.  From  New  Orleans  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Natchez,  and  engaged  in  the  trade  between  these  two 
cities,  for  which  she  was  built,  until  1814,  when  she  was  wrecked 
upon  a  snag  at  Baton  Rouge. 

The  second  steamboat  of  the  West  was  a  small  boat,  rated  at 
twenty-five  tons,  called  the  Comet.  She  was  built  at  Pittsburg  by 
D.  French,  and  provided  with  machinery  which  he  had  patented 
in  1809.     In  the  summer  of  1813  she  descended  to  Louisville,  and 
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in  the  spring  of  1814  to  New  Orleans.  After  two  voyages  to 
Natchez,  she  was  sold,  and  her  machinery  taken  for  a  cotton 
mill. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  no  steamers  had  ascended  the  western  riv- 
ers. The  experiment  of  the  Vesuvius  had  been  successful  until 
she  ran  aground,  but  it  was  not  conclusive.  In  1814  the  Enter- 
prise, built  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  was  provided  with  one  of  French's 
engines,  and  in  December  descended  to  New  Orleans.  On  her  re- 
turn trip,  in  which  she  was  the  first  vessel  which  ascepded  the 
Mississippi,  she  reached  Louisville  in  May,  1816,  making  the  trip 
from  New  Orleans  in  twenty-five  days.  The  event  was  celebrated 
by  a  public  dinner  given  by  the  citizens  of  Louisville  to  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Henry  M.  Shreve.  To  this  gentleman  the  West 
is  greatly  indebted  for  securing  the  free  navigation  of  their  waters, 
for  this  vessel  and  another  called  the  Washington,  which  he  sub- 
sequently built,  were  intended  to  test  the  validity  of  Fulton's 
claims  to  his  monopoly.  Both  of  these  boats  were  seized,  as  Cap- 
tj^in  Shreve  desired  they  should  be,  and  the  cause  being  carried  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  monopolists 
were  denied,  and  the  freedom  of  navigation  secured. 

The  history  of  the  action  of  state  legislatures  in  aiding  monopo- 
lists, and  the  promptness  with  which  the  monopolists  themselves 
^  cooperated  with  each  other,  and  their  willingness  to  compromise 
and  aid  each  other,  showed  how  frail  is  the  chance  of  the  public 
to  obtain  from  their  competition  the  benefits  which  many  theorizers 
ascribe  to  this  tendency,  and  afford  many  valuable  lessons  for  the 
action  of  the  present  generation  in  contending  with  other  monopo- 
lies, which,  at  times,  seem  destined  to  override  all  the  principles 
of  our  democratic  nationality. 

In  this  way  the  free  navigation  of  the  internal  waters  of  the 
countries  being  secured,  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  enterprise, 
and  the  result  has  been  beyond  what  even  the  most  sanguine  in- 
ventors of  this  method  of  transportation  could  have  imagined. 
Fitch  left  a  request  that  he  should  be  buried  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  "  where  the  song  of  the  boatman  would  enliven  the  still- 
ness of  his  resting-place,  and  tjie  music  of  the  steam  engine  soothe 
his  spirit ; "  and  well  has  his  desire  been  fulfilled. 

The  first  steam  navigation  of  the  ocean  was  in  a  boat  called  the 
Phoenix,  which  was  launched  by  John  Stevens  soon  after  Fulton's 
Clermont  made  her  first  trip.  As  Fulton  held  the  monopoly  of 
steam  navigation  in  the  waters  of  New  York  State,  the  son  of  the 
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builder  of  the  Phoenix  —  R.  L.  Stevens  —  took  her  to  Philadelphia 
by  the  outside  passage^  the  only  one  then  in  existence. 

The  first  steamboat  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  however,  was  the  Sa- 
vannah, a  vessel  built  in  New  York,  with  side  wheels  and  sails. 
She  sailed  firom  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  Liverpool,. 
reaching  this  last  named  place  in  twenty-six  days,  and  returned 
safely.  As  she  was,  however,  a  smali  vessel,  and  did  not  depend 
entirely  upon  her  engines,  her  trip  was  hardly  considered  a  proof 
that  ocean  steam  navigation  was  practicable.  The  first  regular 
passages  across  the  Atlantic  were  made  in  1838  by  the  Sirius  and 
the  Great  Western.  The  first  of  these  left  London  and  reached 
New  York  in  seventeen  days,  and  the  second  left  Bristol  and 
reached  New  York  in  fifteen  days. 

Since  then  great  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  models.  Hie 
construction,  and  the  propulsion  of  ocean  steamers,  in  which 
American  invention  has  performed  its  full  share.  Though,  owing 
to  the  conditions  of  our  present  tariff,  our  ocean  steamers  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  there  is  not  a  vessel  now  crossing  the 
Atiantic  under  the  American  flag,  yet  the  labors  of  American  me- 
chanics in  this  direction  have  left  their  influence.  George  Steers, 
the  builder  of  the  yacht  America,  and  of  the  Adriatic,  influenced 
the  lines  of  all  the  English  sea  steamers,  as  th^  American  models 
of  the  clipper  ships  have  modified  the  rig  and  the  lines  of  all  the 
best  sailing  vessels. 

The  indications  are,  also,  from  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  use  of  iron  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of  sea  steamers, 
and  the  improvements  made  in  the  propeller,  or  submerged  wheel 
at  the  stem,  that  in  the  future  our  sea-going  steamers  will  all  be 
built  of  iron,  with  water-tight  compartments,  and,  discarding  side 
wheels,  be  propelled  with  a  screw. 

A  comparison  of  the  early  methods  of  travel,  and  of  the  time 
and  discomfort  inherent  to  the  circulation  at  the  commencement 
of  tins  century,  with  those  now  in  use,  will  show  in  the  briefest 
and  most  striking  manner  the  industrial  advance  we  have  made 
during  the  past  two  generations. 

In  the  early  days  a  sloop  would  occasionally  ply  between  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York)  and  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  but  the  license 
to  do  so  was  granted  only  on  condition  that  she  did  not  carry 
more  than  six  passengers.  From  an  advertisement  clipped  from  a 
newspaper  issued  early  in  this  century  we  gather  that  this  method 
was  improved  somewhat  at  that  time.  The  announcement  reads 
as  follows : — 
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"  Sloop  Experiment.  —  For  Passengers  onlt. 

**  Elias  Bunker  informs  his  friends  and  tho  public  that  he  has 
commenced  running  a  ^oop  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  tons 
burden  between  the  cities  of  Hudson  and  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  passengers  only.  The  owners  of  this  vessel, 
being  desirous  to  render  the  passage  as  short,  convenient,  and 
agreeable  as  possible,  have  not  only  taken  care  to  furnish  her  with 
the  best  beds,  bedding,  liquors,  provisions,  etc.,  but  they  have 
been  at  very  great  expense  and  trouble  in  procuring  materials  and 
building  her  on  the  best  construction  for  sailing,  and  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  ladies  and  gentlemen  traveUing  on  business  or  for 
pleasure. 

"  Merchants  and  others  residing  in  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  counties  will  find  a  great  convenience  in  being  able  to  cal- 
culate (at  home)  the  precise  time*  they  can  sail  from  Hudson  and 
New  York,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  their  beds 
and  bedding  ;  and  those  in  New  York  may  so  calculate  their  busi- 
ness as  to  be  certain  of  comfortable  accommodations  up  the  river.'' 

The  time  employed  in  such  a  trip  varied,  of  course,  according 
as  the  wind  was  propitious  or  not.  Nor  was  the  travel  upon  the 
western  waters  calculated  to  be  any  more  attractive.  In  1194  a 
line  of  packets,  two  in  number,  commenced  running  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Pittsburg,  and  were  advertised  to  perform  tho  voyage, 
each,  once  in  four  weeks ;  the  passengers  were  assured  of  their 
safety,  since  they  would  be  placed  under  cover,  which  was  proof 
against  rifle  or  musket  balls,  with  convenient  port-holes  for  firing 
out  of.  Each  boat  was  to  be  armed  with  six  pieces  carrying  a 
pound  ball,  and  a  number  of  good  muskets,  with  plenty  of  ammu- 
nition. 

How  few  of  those  who  pass  up  and  down  the  Hudson  upon 
the  steamers  which  will  easily  accommodate  a  thousand  passen- 
gers, or  on  tlie  Mississippi  in  one  of  those  floating  palaces  which 
will  accommodate  an  equal  number,  think  how  much  more  cheaply, 
quickly,  and  conveniently  they  are  thus  transported  than  their 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  could  have  been  !  It  seems  impos- 
sible that  tho  coming  generations  shall  see  changes  of  equal  mag- 
nitude ;  but  the  world  is  just  waking  to  the  conception  of  the  in.- 
dustrial  tendency  of  mankind,  and  of  the  aids  that  science^  comr 
bination,  and  improved  social  methods  can  produce. 
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1  IMPBOVBHBMTS.  —  AMBmiCAH  KOOKLS.  —  OLD  PLAHS  SI 


Smp-flriLDiNo  may  be  B^d  to  have  begun  with  the  cooBtruction 
of  Xoah's  Ark ;  but  eveu  tlie  ark  could  only  have  beea  an  enor- 
mous calargement  upon  existing  modele.  for  from  the  earliest 
period,  wherever  man  has  lived  in  proximity  to  water,  boats  of 
some  sort  have  been  bnilt.  The  Hebrew  (Scripture)  records 
apeak  of  the  joint  Ji-wish  and  Phceniuian  naval  expeditions  for  tho 
timber  and  otlicr  material  for  Solomon's  Temple,  and  mention  of 
"  ships  "  is  frequent  in  the  Bible.  The  olduat  tombs  and  monu- 
ments in  Egypt  bear  re  presentations  of  vessels  propelled  by  means 
of  s^ls,  as  wdl  as  by  oars.  Tradition  has  handed  down  accounts 
of  great  galleys  and  ships  of  extraordinary  size,  used  in  warfare 
by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  CKsar'a  "  Commenta- 
ries "  allude  to  ships  constructed  of  oak.  Alfred  ttie  Great  had 
his  navy.  Edward  III.  had  ships  of  war  carrying  cannon.  When 
,  the  mariner's  compass  came  into  use,  larger  and  more  complete 
vessels  were  built.  Tlie  discovery  of  America  gave  an  immense 
impidsc  to  ship-building  in  Spain,  and  that  country  long  took  tlio 
lead  of  all  other  maritime  nations  in  whatever  pertained  to  navi- 
gation. The  opening  of  a  great  East  India  trade  by  the  discovery 
of  tho  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  England 
foremost  among  ship-building  nations,  and  nnder  Henry  VIII.,  and 
especially  under  Elizabeth,  extraordinary  pi-ogress  was  made.     lu 
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the  seventeenth  century  English  ships,  of  from  fourteen  hundred 
to  sixteen  hundred  tons,  were  built.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  French  so  far  advanced  upon  the  ships  built  by  the  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  English,  and  Spaniards^  that  their  models  were  eagerly 
adopted.  But  with  all  these  nations  progress  beyond  a  eeilain 
p.iint  was  comparatively  slow,  till  the  United  States,  ignoring  the 
uld-established  features  in  naval  architecture,  began  €o  build  ves- 
sels which  have  since  been  models  for  the  world. 

Speed  and  beauty  were  the  ends  sought  and  attained  in  the  new 
American  models,  and  these  were  secured  pnncipally  by  the  intro- 
duction of  concave,  wedge-shaped  bows,  instead  of  the  convex 
form,  and  corresponding  "  lines  "  for  the  stern.  The  schooners 
built  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  ships  after  the  style  of  the  celebrated 
'*  Baltimore  clippers/'  constructed  on  the  new  American  model, 
frequently  showed  a  speed  under  sail  that  had  not  then  been  at- 
tained by  the  best  English  steamers.  The  Collins  steamers  were 
the  stimulus  to  the  construction  of  the  superb  ships  the  Cunard 
Company  subsequently  added  to  their  line.  The  success  of  the 
yacht  "  America,''  at  Cowes,  in  1851,  built  on  the  Baltimore  clip- 
per model,  revolutionized  yacht-building  in  England.  Among  re- 
markable American  sailing  ships,  constructed  on  the  new  principle, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Boston  clipper  '*  Great  Republic,"  of  four 
thousand  tons  burden,  and  the  "  Flying  Cloud,"  which  has  made 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  knots  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
nearly  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  Other  American  ships  engaged  iu 
the  California,  China,  and  East  India  trade,  have  displayed  equally 
wonderful  speed.  Assuming,  then,  that  American  ships  and 
American  models  are  unsurpassed,  we  proceed  to  give  the  de- 
tails of  construction. 

The  architect  first  makes  a  model  of  alternate  strips  of  pine  and 
cedar,  three  or  more  feet  in  length,  fastened  togetlier,  and  hewn 
out  with  the  greatest  precision,  so  as  to  present  every  line  in  the 
ship  to  be  built.  From  this  model  he  makes  three  drawings  — 
the  "  sheer  plan,"  presenting  the  length,  depth,  water-lines,  and 
entire  side  of  the  ship  ;  the  "  half-breadth  plan,"  which  is  a  length- 
wise section  of  half  the  ship  ;  and  the  *'  body  plan,"  which  verti- 
cally divides  the  ship  in  halves,  and  shows  the  curves  and  tim- 
bers towards  the  bow  and  the  stern.  From  enlarged  patterns  of 
these  plans  the  workmen  select  and  sha^pe  to  the  required  dimen* 
sions  every  timber  for  the  ship. 

In  the  yard,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  blocks  are  set,  —  at  a 
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proper  incliaation  for  the  launching  of  the  ship,  —  on  which  the 
keel  is  laid.  Generally  a  false  keel,  consisting  of  pieces  of  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  keel 
proper,  —  the  false  keel  preventing  leeway,  and  protecting  the 
keel  in  case  of  the  ship's  grounding,  — >■  is  laid  first,  and  then  the 
keel,  of  live  oak  or  other  suitable  wood,  and  for  a  first-class  ship 
of  timbers  twenty  inches  square,  dowelled  together  to  make  the 
required  length,  is  laid.  The  keel  is  grooved  on  both  sides  to  re- 
ceive the  planking.  The  stem,  which  must  be  of  the  best  and 
strongest  timber,  and  which  is  backed  by  other  timbers  called  the 
"  apron "  and  the  "  stemson,"  all  securely  bolted  together,  is 
secured  to  the  keel  by  a  "  knee.''  In  setting  this  very  important 
timber,  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy  are  requisite,  as  any  irregu- 
lanty  will  be  evident  in  the  ship  when  completed.  Next  comes 
the  "  stem-post "  of  solid  oak,  which  is  mortised  into  the  keel, 
and  is  strengthened  by  an  inner  post.  The  backbone  of  the  ship 
is  now  ready  for  the  ribs.  At  each  end  of  the  keel  the  space  too 
limited  for  framing  is  filled  in  with  solid  timber,  known  as  ''  dead- 
wood."  The  floor  timbers,  with  alternate -long  and  short  arms, 
are  next  let  into  the  keel  at  right  angles,  and  from  the  floor  are 
elevated  the  curved  timbers  called  "  futtocks,''  which  make  the 
frame  of  the  ship  and  determine  its  shape.  The  futtocks  are 
shored  up  with  sticks  of  timber  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  The 
next  process  is  to  lay  dawn  the  "  keelson  "  —  stout  timbers  run- 
ning from  stem  to  stem,  directly  over  and  securely  bolted  .to  the 
keel,  with  two  or  four  side  keelsons,  which  are  bolted  through  the 
floor  and  futtocks.  The  spaces  between  the  floor  and  futtocks  be- 
low the  water-line  are  filled  with  timber,  and  are  calked  water- 
tight. The  entire  frame  is  then  trussed  or  braced  with  bands  of 
iron,  and  the  sliip  is  ready  for  the  interior  planking,  or  *'  ceiling," 
which  begins  at  the  keelson  and  is  carried  up  the  sides.  Project- 
ing pieces,  called  shelves,  are  placed  at  proper  intervals,  and  to 
these  the  deck  beams  are  fastened  with  strong  wooden  or  iron 
knees.  Close  to  tlie  keelson  a  gutter  is  left  to  catch  the  leakage, 
if  any,  and  accessible  to  the  pumps.  The  few  planks  and  timbers 
which  need  curving  for  the  ceiling  are  steamed  and  bent,  and  the 
planks  are  secured  to  the  futtocks  by  locust  pegs,  called  treenails. 
'*  Brea8l>hooks  "  of  wood  or  iron,  fitting  the  shape  of  tlje  bow, 
and  "  crutches  '*  at  the  stem,  are  put  in  to  further  strengtiien  the 
frame.  Blocks  or  ''steps"  for  the  mast  are  fastened  to  the  keel- 
son.    The  deck  beams  are  strengthened  by  posts  which  rise  from 
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the  keelson.  The  outside  planking,  or  "  skin  "  of  the  ship,  is  of 
oak  planks,  varying  in  thickness  from  four  to  ten  inches,  carefully 
selected,  and  put  on  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  as  the  security 
of  the  ship  against  leakage  and  decay  depends  upon  the  judgment 
and  skill  with  which  this  outside  planking  is  performed.  The 
decks,  of  yellow  pine,  are  framed  to  leave  hatch  and  ladder  ways, 
mast  holes,  etc.,  and  are  laid  with  great  nicety,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly water-tight,  care  being  taken  to  put  down  the  planks  so  as 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  springing  or  straining.  The  hatchwa3's 
are  oblong  in  shape,  the  broadest  part  running  athwart  the  deck. 
The  bulwarks  are  finished  ;  the  capstan  or  windlass,  which  should 
be  double,  running  through  two  decks  to  enable  two  sets  of  hands 
to  work  at  once,  is  set ;  the  catheads,  to  suspend  the  anchor  over 
the  bows,  are  put  in  ;  and  much  other  work  is  done  by  the  ship- 
carpenters  before  the  vessel  is  ready  to  be  calked.  The  rudder, 
which  may  be  added  before  or  after  launching,  is  made  of  the  best 
oak  and  elm,  and  is  hung  by  "  pintles  "  to  the  "  gudgeons  "  in  the 
stern-post.  The  circular  head  of  the  rudder  which  appears  on 
deck  is  mortised  to  receive  the  tiller,  and  the  tiller  ropes  run 
through  blocks  to  a  barrel,  which  turns  so  as  to  tauten  one  rope 
while  it  slacks  the  other  from  the  barrel  to  the  wheel  of  the  steei-s- 
man. 

Calking  is  the  process  of  making  the  seams  of  the  deck  and  the 
outer  planking  water-tight,  and  is  effected  by  driving  in  oakum 
with  calking-irons,  and  covering  the  seams  with  pitch.  Copper- 
ing the  ship  may  be  done  before  or  after  launching,  or  even  after  a 
voyage  or  two,  by  taking  the  ship  into  a  dry  dock.  The  bottom 
is  covered  with  a  smooth  coating  of  pitch  and  tar,  and  sheets  of 
copper,  four  feet  in  length  by  fourteen  inches  in  breadth,  are  nailed 
on.  Patent  sheathing  is  made  of  sixty  paits  of  pure  copper  and 
forty  parts  of  zinc,  the  einc  counteracting  to  a  great  extent  the 
process  of  oxidation.  The  coppering  is  to  prevent  the  bott<»m 
from  fouling  by  marine  deposits,  or  the  accumulation  of  barnacles, 
wliich  materially  impede  the  progress  of  the  ship. 

The  ship  is  now  ready  for  launching.  At  low  water,  two  par- 
allel lines,  or  ways,  of  heavy  timber  are  laid  thfe  entire  lengtli  of 
the  ship,  and  down  to  the  point  where  the  ship  at  high  water  will 
float.  On  the  sliding  ways  are  the  "  bilgeways,"  running  five- 
eighths  of  tho  length  of  the  ship,  and  connected  with  the  ship  by 
"  poppet "  and  "  stopping-up  "  timbers.  These  are  wedged  up 
with  "  slices/'  and  the  whole  makes  a  cradle,  in  which  the  ship  is 
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confiued  by  a  single  piece  of  timber  called  a  "  dog-shore. '^  When 
aU  is  ready,  the  ways  are  well  lubricated  with  soft  soap  and  grease, 
the  dog^hore  is  pulled  away  by  a  cord,  and  the  freed  ship  slides 
down  the  ways  and  into  the  water. 

Though  now  afloat,  the  ship  is  by  no  means  ready  for  sea.  Iler 
masts,  yards,  rigging,  sails,  cables,  anchors,  etc.,  are  to  be  added, 
and  if  she  is  to  be  a  steamer,  she  must  be  towed  to  the  works 
where  her  engines  are  put  in.  With  the  riggers  come  the  ship- 
painters  and  numerous  other  mechanics,  who  assist  in  finishing  the 
Tessel  and  preparing  it  for  sea.  The  mere  building  of  the  hull  is 
but  a  part — a  most  important  one,  however — of  an  infinity  of 
work  that  follows. 

The  woods  used  in  the  United  States  for  ship-building  are  al- 
most exclusively  live  oak  and  pine,  with  such  ornamental  foreign 
woods  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cabins.  Other  nations  use  a 
great  variety  of  woods,  including  teak,  mahogany,  pencil  and  red 
cedar,  Spanish  oak  and  chestnut,  tamarac,  and  many  others. 
Masts  and  spars  are  made  from  pine,  the  larger  vessels  requir- 
ing "  made  masts  ''  of  several  pieces  secured  to  a  centre  stick  by 
iron  rings.  A  full  suit  of  sails  for  a  large  ship  will  use  fifteen 
thousand  yards  of  cotton  duck.  Anchors  — "  kedge,''  "small 
bower,"  "  working  bower,"  and  "  best  bower  "  — weigh  from  five 
hundred  to  eighty-five  hundred  pounds.  To  prevent  the  decay  of 
wood  used  in  ship-building,  a  recent  process  is  to  carbonize  the 
surface  to  a  depth  that  need  not  exceed  one  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  and  which  will  give  a  coating  that  is  claimed  to  be  impervi' 
ous  to  air  and  water. 

Iron  Ships. 

Iron  now  enters  very  largely  into  the  construction  of  even 
wooden  ships  by  the  substitution  of  iron  knees,  deck  beams,  and 
sometimes  iron  plate  (hollow)  masts.  This  use  of  iron  is  to  secure 
space,  greater  strength,  and  lightness;  for  a  vessel  constructed 
wholly  of  iron  is  really  much  lighter  than  a  wooden  vessel  of  the 
same  size,  while  by  doing  away  with  the  space  required  for  heavy 
timbers,  it  can  carry  a  much  larger  cargo.  For  these  and  other 
advantages,  iron  iias  come  to  be  a  common  material  for  ship-build- 
ing, and  it  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  finest  Cunard 
and  other  steamers. 

For  an  iron  ship,  the  naval  architect  sends  his  construction 
drawings  to  the  iron  plate  rolling  mill,  where  each  plate  is  pre- 
pared of  the  exact  curve  and  dimensions.     Uules  for  the  rivets 
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ar'«  punched  by  machinery,  and  the  plates  are  then  read;  fur  tho 
ship-builder.  The  keel  of  the  vesBcI  ie  made  of  iron  bars  riveted 
together,  and  to  the  iron  upright  ribs  the  plates  are  riveted,  one 
plate  overlapping  anotht-r.  The  frame  of  the  ship,  in  which  the 
ribs  stand  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  outside  skin,  and 
indeed  the  whole  structure,  are  entirely  of  iron.  When  the  plates 
are  prepared,  ships  of  this  kind  can  be  built  with  great  rapidity. 
Tliey  have  the  advantage  over  wooden  ships  of  greater  simplicity 
of  conetruction,  greater  immunity  from  deterioration,  no  liability 
to  decay,  and  they  can  be  built  in  compartments,  which,  by  mak- 
ing each  compartment  a  floating  vessel  in  itself,  immensely  in> 
crease  the  security  of  the  ship  from  sinking  in  case  of  coliieioii 
or  other  disaster.  In  rigging,  finishing,  and  otherwise  fitting  out 
iron  ships,  the  processes  are  nearly  the  same  as  fur  ships  built  of 
wood. 

Iron-clads. 

The  immense  floating  batteries,  iron  ships,  and  gnnboats,  lately 
introduced  into  the  navies  of  all  nations,  arc  constructed  either 
wholly  of  iron,  or  they  are  strongly-built  wooden  sliips,  heavily 
plated  with  wrought  iron,  of  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  thickness. 
They  carry  the  heaviest  armaments,  and  are  designed,  some  of 
them,  for  sea  service,  but  the  majority  of  them  for  harbor  defence. 

SaiP-nnLDiNo  in  the  Ukitkd  States. 
Ship-building  is  now  (1871)  very  much  depressed  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  owing  to  several  causes,  prominent  among  them 
the  general  use  of  iron  vessels,  and  the  greater  cheapness  on  ac- 
count of  the  charges  added  by  our  tarifl",  with  which  such  vessels 
can  bo  constructed  abroad,  particularly  in  Great  Britain. 


CABINET  AND  PARLOR  ORGANS. 


No  featnre  of  "  progrees  "  among:  ^^^  people  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  more  marked  than  that 
of  the  increased  love  of  music  which  they  displBj.  Twenty 
years  ago,  bat  few  piano-foriea  existed  even  in  the  cities,  and  in 
the  flourishing  and  important  towns.  A  few  harmoniams,  melo- 
deons,  and  other  like  inatraments  were  to  be  fouod  scattered 
over  wide  territories.  The  bass  and  snare  drum,  the  fife,  and 
Bonielimes  a  horn  of  some  kind,  diacoureed  the  chief  music,  aside 
from  Tocal,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  towns  throughout 
the  land  enjoyed ;  and  the  music  of  even  these  was  seldom 
dispensed  by  their  clumsy  and  unskilled  performers,  save  on 
militia  "  training  days,"  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  on  the  occa- 
sion of  some  extraordinary  excursion  of  a  civic  society  from  one 
town  on  a  visit  to  its  brethren  in  another.  The  best  music  of 
those  days —  so  near  in  point  of  time,  but  so  far  off  on  the  path 
of  progress  —  was  yielded  by  the  violin,  but  was  generally  to  bo 
heard  only  in  the  "  ball-room  "  of  the  villages  a  few  times  a  year 
at  most     The  more  wealthy  of  the  towns-people  were  considered 
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by  their  neighbors  as  in  danger  of  contracting  extravagant  habits  in 
general,  —  if  they  were  not  charged  with  already  having  done  so 
—  if  they  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  piano- forte ;  and  so  marked 
was  the  absence  of  musical  instruments  among  our  people  at 
large,  that  foreigners  visiting  us,  decided  that  the  Americans  had 
but  little  comprehension  of  or  taste  for  music,  and  some  of  the  most 
refined  and  observant  of  our  own  writers  even  deplored  the  lack 
of  interest  in  music,  and  the  tastelessness  and  inaptitude  of  our 
people  to  musical  studies.  This  is  by  no  means  an  overdrawn 
picture ;  yet  it  would  appear  so  to  one  considering  the  condition  of 
things  now,  and  ignorant  of  the  facts  which  characterized  the  state 
of  music  in  this  country  twenty  years  ago.  What  we  have  said 
above  exhibits  the  state  of  music  at  that  time  in  the  Northern  and 
Westertr  states,  more  particularly  than  in  the  Southern.  In  the 
last-named  states,  the  "  standard  "  was  hardly  as  high  as  in  the 
former.  Instrumental  music  was  but  little  encouraged,  and  the 
most  popular  type  of  vocal  music  was  found  in  the  plaintive  airs 
of  the  negro  slaves.  '*  Dandy  Jim  from  Caroline,"  "  0  Susannah, 
don't  you  cry  for  me,"  and  the  like,  were  the  most  popular  songs 
of  the  day.  To-day  there  is  hardly  a  town,  hovever  far  inland, 
or  obscured  from  the  "  outside  world  ''  by  environing  mountains, 
the  Green,  the  White,  the  AUeghanies,  or  the  Eocky,  even,  where 
well-rendered  selections  from  the  choicest  creations  of  the  grand 
old  masters  cannot  be  heard  ;  and  pianos,  melodeons,  and  cabi- 
net organs  are  to  be  found,  all  over  the  country,  in  the  brown  clap- 
boarded  houses,  the  tenants  of  which  do  not  feel  able  to  paint 
them, —  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  love  of  music  with  our  people 
now.  And  this,  as  already  intimated,  has  created  an  industrial 
interest  of  great  magnitude. 

The  origin  of  the  organ  is  lost  in  the  night  of  the  past.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  organon,  which  signifies  simply 
an  instrument  of  action  or  operation,  by  which  some  process  is 
carried  on,  and,  as  applied  in  the  mechanics  of  music,  covers 
several  instruments  the  principles  of  the  construction  of  which 
are  somewhat  similar.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  church  organ, 
which  is  usually  understood  to  be  meant,  when  the  single,  un- 
qualified word  "  organ  "  is  alone  used.  This  has  come  with  the 
"  growth  of  the  ages,"  step  by  step.  The  hypothesis  generally  re- 
ceived as  well  founded  is,  that  the  organ,  in  its  simplest  state,  was  a 
modification  of  the  "  Pipes  of  Pan,"  or  simple  hollow  reeds  of 
various  lengths,  bound  together  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  rapidly 
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swept  oyer  by  the  mouth  of  the  player,  each  pipe  graduated  as 
near  aa  might  be  to  some  natural  ''  note  '*  of  music.  But  the 
steps  of  improyement  of  the  original  organ  are  all  lost  to  us  so 
far  as  the  relative  times  at  which  they  were  taken  are  concerned. 
But  that  the  progress  of  this  instrument  was  slow  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain. Eventually,  the  mechanical  powera  of  water  came  to  be 
understood,  and  as  early  as  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  it 
is  said  that  Gtesibiua,  the  Alexandrian,  inventor  of  the  clepsydra, 
or  water  clock,  also  invented  an  kydrauKcon  or  hydraulic  organ. 
Upon  an  ancient  monument  in  the  Giardine  MaUei,  at  Rome,  was 
carved  an  organ,  parts  of  which  bore  strong  resemblance  to  the 
organ  of  these  times.  St.  Augustine  in  his  scriptural  comments, 
makes  allusion  to  the  organ ;  and  it  is  related  by  some  writers 
that  Pope  Yitalian,  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century, 
promoted  the  introduction  of  the  organ  as  an  inspirer  of  devotion 
into  some  of  the  chief  churches  of  Western  Europe  ;  and  we  have 
reliable  account  of  an  organ  having  been  presented  to  King  Pepin, 
of  France,  in  the  year  *ld5,  by  the  then  ruling  Emperor  of  Greece. 

It  is  confidently  declared  that  organs  were  "common''  (by 
which  term  we  suppose,  however,  that  nothing  more  is  intended, 
than  that  a  few  existed)  in  England,  in  the  tenth  century.  It 
appears  that  these  were  generally  quite  large  •*—  larger  than  those 
then  to  be  found  on  the  continent.  Elfeg,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
caused  one  to  be  set  up  in  his  cathedral  in  951.  These  organs 
were  coarsely  constructed,  and  of  restricted  capacity.  The  keys 
were  struck  with  the  fist,  and  the  pipes  were  wholly  of  brass. 
Twelve  pipes,  or  fifteen  pipes  at  most,  measured  the  capacity  of 
the  largest  organs,  up  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  twelfth  century. 
Eventually,  some  Italian  inventor  added  half  notes,  and  first  in- 
troduced his  improved  organ  to  the  Venetians.  This  was  near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Pedals,  or  foot-keys,  came  not  till 
as  late  as  1470,  and  were  the  invention  of  a  musical  German  me- 
chanic by  the  name  of  Bemhard.  But  some  time  elapsed  after 
thi^  before  the  organ  reached  its  present  forin. 

Of  the  builders  of  organs,  the  names  of  whom  have  been  most 
noted,  may  be  mentioned  the  Antegnati,  of  Brescia,  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  —  later,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Serrassi  of  Bergamo,  and  the  Venetian  Callido. 

The  organ,  like  almost  everything  else  of  mechanical  progress, 
has  had  its  history  of  opposition.  In  England,  during  tho  exist- 
ence of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell, 
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the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  Puritans  vented  itself  upon  many  of 
•the  largest  organs  in  England,  as  idolatrous,  or,  rather,  barbarous 
and  unchristian  in  their  nature,  —  being  mechanical  aids  to  devo- 
tion, which  should  be,  as  they  declared,  wholly  spiritual  in  its 
character  and  means  of  expression. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  organ  in  its 
details  of  construction,  and  its  steps  of  progress  of  growth  in 
popular  favor,  for  the  last  few  centuries,  —  nothing  of  which, 
however,  is  specially  remarkable,  save  within  the  last  few  years. 

One  form  of  the  organ  —  cabinet  and  parlor  organs  —  is  veiy 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  and  use  in  the  United  States. 

In  1870  about  thirty-two  thousand  were  made  and  sold  in 
America,  while  the  number  of  piano-fortes  was  about  twenty- 
three  thousand.  The  increased  use  of  organs  within  a  few  years 
has  been  very  great.  Probably  their  sales  ten  years  since  were 
not  more  than  one-third  what  they  now  are.  This  is  undoubtedly 
owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  the 
instrument  itself.  Formerly  it  was  a  mere  "  convenience  "  for 
lack  of  something  better,  and  mainly  because  nothing  more  satisfac- 
tory was  available.  Now  the  instrument  is  worthy  from  its  intrinsic 
merit,  and  has  favor  with  cultivated  musicians,  as  well  as  tho 
people.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  its 
greatest  popularity,  because  not  sufficient  time  has  yet  elapsed  to 
make  it  generally  known,  and  its  practical  advantages  are  so 
great.  It  is  comparatively  very  cheap.  A  good  instrument,  though 
quite  small,  is  now  furnished  at  fifty  dollars  ;  and  from  this  it  in- 
creases in  size,  capacity,  elegance,  and  price,  to  styles  which  are 
woi*th  thousands  of  dollars  each.  Thus  it  is  adapted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  means  and. classes  of  purchasers.  Room  can  be  found 
for  the  smaller  styles,  where  there  is  not  suflScient  space  for  larger 
instruments ;  and  the  larger  styles  admit  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  elegance  in  form  and  decoration. 
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Reed  instruments,  of  which  these  are  now  the  best  illustrations, 
and  the  only  ones  largely  sold  in  America,  include  melodeons/  har- 
moniums, seraphines,  and  all  instruments  producing  tones  by  free 
reeds  without  the  use  of  pipes.  The  reed  is  a  thin  strip  of  brass 
or  other  material,  from  half  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  length. 
It  is  fastened  at  one  end  over  an  aperture  in  a  metal  plate,  corre- 
sponding in  size  to  the  reed.  A  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  aperture,  causing  the  reed  to  vibrate  and  produce  a 
musical  tone.     The  size  of  the  reed  determines  its  pitch,  and  its 
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shape,  snrroandiiigs,  and  a  hundred  conditions,  detenninc  its  qual- 
ity of  tone.  The  inventioii  is  an  American  one,  letters  patent 
therefor  baYin^  been  granted  to  Aaron  Merrill  Pcasley  in  1818. 
The  original  papers,  signed  by  James  Monroe,  President,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  are  now  in  tlie  posses- 
sion of  the  Mason  and  Hamlin  Organ  Co.,  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Peaaley  styled  his  invention  "  an  improvement  in 
organs."  At  first,  the  new  instrument  enjoyed,  and  probably 
deserved,  little  popularity.  Doubtless  the  quality  of  tone  pro- 
duced was  so  poor  as  to  make  it  rather  an  instrument  of  torture, 
than  anything  else. 

About  twenty-five  years  after,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Oarhart,  then  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  introduced  improvements  which  seem  to  have  first 
given  the  instrument  currency.  He  employed  an  exhaust  bellows 
instead  of  the  force  bellows  which  had  commonly  been  used  be- 
fore, and  in  other  respects  somewhat  modified  its  construction. 

Mr.  Carhart  was  evidently  not  the  originator  of  the  exhaust 
bellows ;  for  in  the  original  claim  for  the  patent,  Mr.  Peasley  had 
stated  that  a  force  or  exhaust  bellows  might  be  used.  But  Car- 
hart  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  latter  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  develop  its  advantages,  which  were  chiefly  in  improved 
quality  of  tone.  He  gave  his  instruttients  the  name  "  melodeon," 
by  which  they  became  widely  known,  and  are  familiar  to  most 
readers. 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Emmons  Hamlin,  now  of  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  Organ  Co.,  but  then  quite  a  young  man,  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Prince  2k  Co.,  of  Bufialo,  introduced  an  improvement, 
which  has  probably  done  more  than  anything  else  to  render  ihe 
instrument  worthy  of  its  present  popularity.  He  discovered  that 
by  giving  to  the  tongue  of  the  reed  a  slight  bend  and  twist,  the 
quality  of  tone  was  greatly  modified.  Patient  and  skilful  exper- 
iment led  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  "  voicing  "  reeds,  which 
was  immediately  introduced  in  the  instruments  of  Messrs.  Prince 
A  Co.  It  gave  them  great  superiority,  and  they  speedily  became 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  instruments  in  the  coun- 
try. Other  mincers  were  not  long,  however,  in  discovering  the 
secret  and  adopting  tho  improvement,  which  has  now  become 
universal.  Few,  if  any,  instruments  of  the  class  are  now  made 
in  this  country  without  voicing  the  reeds. 

Mr.  Hamlin  seems  to  have  had  from  the  first,  and  not  to  have 
lost  it,  great  zeal  and  capacity  in  the  construction  and  improve* 
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the  number  in  1870  was  considerably  larger  Btill)  were  stretched 
out,  end  to  end,  in  a  continuoas  line,  they  would  reach  to  the 
distance  of  three  nules ;  or  they  would  form  a  wall  nine  feet 
high,  sufficient  to  enclose  the  whole  of  Boston  Common. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  were  awarded  the  American 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  but  two  other  medals  then  being 
awarded,  one  to  Germany  and  one  to  France.  They  have  also 
won  seventy-five  medals,  or  other  first  premiums,  at  various  In- 
dustrial Exhibitions  in  America.  They  are  used  in  preference  to 
all  others  in  concert-rooms,  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  a  majority 
of  whom,  here  and  in  Europe,  have  given  voluntary  written  testi- 
monials to  their  numerous  superior  merits.  In  fact  they  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  standard  of  excellence. 

It  is  everywhere  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing enterprise  of  any  nature,  that  its  great  success  depends 
upon  compliance  with  the  laws  of  rigid  industry,  perseverance, 
and  the  conscientious  production  of  the  best  wares,  as  well  as 
honorable,  fair  dealing  with  customers ;  and  it  is  fitting,  in  merited 
compliment  to  this  distingnished  company,  to  say  that  the  supe- 
riority of  their  organs  is  owing  to  the  following  reasons:  The 
long  experience  of  the  proprietors  ;  the  vast  amount  and  great 
variety  of  ingenious  and  latest  improved  machinery,  tools,  and 
appliances  ;  the  adoption  of  all  improved  processes  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  manufacture  of  the  materials ;  the  introduction  of  all 
valuable  new  inventions  in  the  mechanism  ;  the  employment  of 
workmen  who  have  been  thoroughly  bred  to  the  business ;  the 
employment  of  each  set  of  workmen  only  upon  one  special  branch 
of  the  work,  so  that  each  attains  perfection  in  his  particular  division 
of  labor ;  the  fact  that  the  foreman  of  each  department  is*  made 
peculiarly  responsible  for  any  defect  which  may  occur  in  his  de- 
partment ;  the  unequalled  care  observed  in  tlioroughly  seasoning 
materials ;  and  the  admirable  system  in  putting  together,  with 
exactness  and  nicety,  the  three  to  four  thousand  pieces  of  wood, 
iron,  brass,  ivory,  ebony,  leather,  rubber,  cloth,  and  other  ma- 
terials necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  perfect  organ ;  all  of 
which  discloses  not  only  the  best  business  good  sense,  but  high- 
toned  professional  ambition,  which  it  is  ever,  so  pleasant  to  record 
of  our  leading  manufacturers  in  general. 

The  large  scale  upon  which  these  organs  are  made,  and  the 
possession  of  every  facility  which  ingenuity  could  devise  or  money 
purchase,  enable  this  company  to  furnish  these  first-class  instru- 
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ments  at  the  lowest  rates ;  as  low,  in  fact,  as  the  rates  charged 
^  for  inferior  instruments  made  by  others.     The  company  make  all 
parts  of  these  instruments  themselves,  and  thus  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  charges  to  cover  the  two  or  three  profits  which  are  made 
when  the  parts  most  be  purchased,  as  is  the  case  with  smaller 
manufacturers. 

Some  peculiar  reasons,  which  may  properly  be  pointed  ont, 
have  materially  tended  to  give  the  organs  made  by  this  company 
the  popularity  which  they  enjoy,  and  illustrate,  at  the  same  time, 
the  vast  improvements  which  the  organ,  since  the  days  of  simple 
Pandean  reeds  form,  has  undergone.  The  action  of  the  improved 
cenire-pre9fnire  se^-adjusiing  reed  valves  is  more  instantaneous^ 
sore,  and  perfect  than  that  of  any  others.  The  pressure  on  all 
parts  of  the  valve-seat  is  exactly  equal,  and  perfectly  closes  the 
aperture ;  and  therefore  the  tones  do  not  sound  when  the  keys 
are  not  pressed  down.  These  valves  insure  a  lighter  action,  em- 
ploy a  more  forcible  current  of  air,  produce  a  complete  vibration 
of  the  reed,  increase  the  volume  of  tone,  improve  its  quality,  and 
give  better  capacity  for  expression.  In  the  construction  of  the 
Bounding  and  tiibe  boards,  the  materials,  size,  plan,  and  details  are 
such  that  these  organs  have  become  specially  famous  for  musical 
power  and  sonorousness.  The  new  styles  of  resonant  cases  also 
aid  in  rendering  the  tones  peculiarly  full  and  rich,  giving  them 
perfect  vibration.  The  aulomaMc  bellows  swell  far  exceeds  all 
others  in  producing  crescendos  and  diminuendos,  and  is  more  effec- 
tively used  with  little  practice.  The  tones  by  its  use,  from  the 
loudest  to  the  softest,  are  commanded  to  any  degree  without  any 
unusual  movement  of  hands  or  feet.  This  swell  is  perfectly  simple 
in  construction,  and  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  has  re- 
ceived many  medals,  and  the  high  approval  of  judges,  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  and  elsewhere.  Numerous  fruitless  attempts 
have  been  made  to  imitate  it.  The  Mason  Sc  Ilamlin  Improved 
vox  humana  produces  brilliant  orchestral  and  solo  effects,  giving 
a  remarkable  imitation  of  .stringed  instruments,  and  a  near  re- 
semblance to  the  best  characteristics  of  a  cultivated  human  voice, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  as  durable  as  the  instrument 
itself,  being  simple  in  mechanism.  It  is  a  combination  of  several 
patents,  is  used  only  in  these  organs,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar improvements  ever  introduced.  Wood^s  octave  coupler  is  used 
ill  these  instruments,  and  doubles  their  power.  It  enables  the 
performer,  by  touching  any  one  key,  not  only  to  produce  all  the 
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tones  immediately  connected  with  it,  but  also  their  octaves.  It 
is  not  liable  to  get  oat  of  repair,  which  cannot  be  said  of  other 
couplers.  The  vibralors  or  reeds  are  made  by  peculiar  machinery, 
invented  and  perfected  by  the  company  itself.  Each  reed  is  after- 
wards carefully  finished  by  hand,  thus  securing  a  uniformity  anat- 
tainable  when  the  reed  is  made  wholly  by  hand  or  less  perfect 
machinery.  No  reed  is  stamped  out  of  brass.  £very  one  is 
riveted  with  iron,  thus  securing  strength  and  durability. 

The  liberal  policy  of  this  company  in  patient  and  costly  experi- 
ments, and  in  obtaining,  at  whatever  cost,  the  use  of  every  real 
improvement  made  by  others,  has  given  them  the  control  of  the 
most  important  improvements.  Many  are  patented,  and  exclu- 
sively used  by  this  company,  although  some  other  makers  wrong* 
fully  represent  their  instruments  to  be  the  same. 

Every  Mason  &  Hamlin  organ  is  rigidly  tested  before  being 
suffered  to  leave  the  establishment,  and  each  instrument  is  war- 
ranted  in  the  amplest  manner  for  five  years.  Their  points  of 
superiority  are  thus  summed  up,  as  claimed  by  the  company : 
Superior  quality  of  tone ;  power  and  volume  of  tone ;  capacity 
for  varied  effects,  imitating  pipe  organs,  the  violin,  violoncello, 
horn,  flute,  clarinet,  etc. ;  capacity  for  expression  ;  quickness  of 
utterance,  having  almost  the  vivacity  and  life  of  a  fine  piano-forte ; 
uniformity  in  character,  and  equality  in  loudness  of  tones,  through- 
out each  stop  ;  quality  of  keeping  in  good  tune ;  smoothness  and 
perfection  of  action,  all  the  mortises  in  the  keys  through  which 
the  guide-pins  work  being  lined  with  cloth  ;  and  in  other  respects 
they  are  so  constructed  that  the  action  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  smooth  and  noiseless  till  worn  out ;  durability : 
when  carefully  used  they  may  be  expected  to  improve  for  yeam. 
They  are  used  in  many  countries  and  most  trying  climates ;  all 
the  nicest  parts  of  the  lumber  are  seasoned  for  years  in  the  open 
air,  then  in  drying  kilns,  and  then  by  a  new  process  of  super- 
heated steam.  They  scarcely  ever  require  tuning.  They  can  be 
sent  anywhere,  ready  for  use,  and  without  risk,  by  the  ordinary 
freight  routes,  etc.  Strength  and  thoroughness  of  construction  : 
these  merits  of  the  Mason  &  Ilamltn  organs  are  illustrated  by 
the  following  facts :  the  desks  are  all  made  of  three  pieces  of 
wood,  so  glued  together  that  the  grain  runs  in  different  directions, 
securing  the  greatest  possible  strength.  The  stops  have  fronts  of 
engraved  ivory.  The  ivory  in  the  keys  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  fronts  of  the  keys  are  of  ivory  instead  of  wood.     The 
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black  keys  are  of  ebony,  not  painted  inferior  wood.  The  pedal 
coverings,  hinges,  locks,  etc.,  are  of  the  best  quality ;  and  every 
other  detail  exhibits  the  same  thoroughness  of  construction  and 
strength  of  material. 

The  claims  to  pfeeminence  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  organs 
are  confirmed  not  only  by  the  large  number  of  premiums  they  have 
taken  within  a  few  years  at  all  the  prominent  fairs,  but  also  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  returns,  which  are  made  under  oath,  and 
show  that  their  sales  arc  very  much  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
reed  instrument.  More  than  three  hundred  of  the  most  prominent 
artists  of  the  United  States,  and  many  of  the  leading  organists  of 
Europe,  besides  the  most  eminent  musical  and  other  journals  of 
both  hemispheres  have  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  organs;  and  independent  of  their  numerous  other 
merits,  in  anj  of  their  great  variety  of  styles  they  are  chastely 
elegant  specimens  of  furniture,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most 
sumptuously  furnished  apartment. 

In  listening  to  these  organs  one  feels  the  full  force  of  those 
lines  of  Tom  Moore,  in  his  "  Loves  of  Angels, ''  in  regard  to  the 
connection  between  love,  religion,  and  music  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  prosaic  character  of  an  article  upon  an  industrial  enterprise 
and  manufacture,  we  conceive  it  not  unfit  to  conclude  it  with  the 
lines  above  referred  to  ;  — 

"  O  Love,  Religion,  Music,  all,  — 
The  only  blesnings  since  the  Fall,  — 
How  kindred  are  the  draaoia  jou  bripg! 

How  Lore,  though  unto  earth  ao  proae, 
Dclighta  to  take  Beligion*s  wing, 

When  time  or  grief  hatli  stained  his  own  I 
How  near  to  Lore's  beguiling  brink, 

Too  oft,  entranced  Religion  lies  I 
While  Mnsic,  Musie  is  the  link 

They  both  still  hold  by  to  the  skies. 
The  language  of  their  natire  sphere, 
Which  they  had  elae  forgotten  here." 
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The  Deeds  of  man  must  have  made  some  means  of  BevGrin^  the 
branches  from  trees,  and  breaking  up  tho  soil,  among  the  earliest 
of  tools  —  the  most  primitive  of  manufactures.  Mere  brute  force 
could  break  the  sm^l  limbs  of  trees,  and  the  bcel,  or  a  stick 
pushed  by  the  band,  could  tear  up  the  sod  a  little  ;  but  aa  soon 
as  man  came  to  emerge  from  the  most  savage  state,  ho  needed 
some  instrumentB  like  those  of  the  axe  and  the  plow.  Among  the 
fossil  and  other  remains  of  the  oldest  nations  we  always  find 
some  instrument  similar  to  t!ie  axe  —  the  bone  and  stone  tools  of 
sundry  aboriginal  races  of  America ;  and  sometimes  the  metallic 
instrument,  made  of  copper  blended  witJi  tin ;  the  tools  with 
which  the  ancient  Etruscans  cut  even  porphyry  (when  the  mode 
of  hardening  tools  must  have  reached  its  highest  perfection,  since 
porphyry  is  the  hardest  of  all  minerals) ;  the  copper  ase  of  the 
Druids  —  all  these  assure  us  of  the  primitive  use  of  tlie  oze  and 
its  co-relations. 

The  ase,  in  ancient  times,  was  used  for  warlike  as  well  as  domes- 
tic or  civic  purposes,  and  bears  more  historic  stains  of  human  blood 
than  an;  other  domestic  implement.  The  poots  have  not  only 
sung  the  praises  of  the  woodman's  peaceful  axe,  but  have  sounded 
those  of  thS  barbaric  battle-axe.  But  neither  liistorian  nor  poet 
of  the  past  kiiew  a  tithe  of  what  the  writers  of  to-day  might  say 
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of  tbe*  marvels  wrought  hj  the  axe,  as  a  pioneer  of  ciyilization. 
The  poet  Whitman,  in  his  quaint,  peculiar,  nerveful  style,  has 
given  the  axe  a  classic  niche  in  the  temple  of  poesy.  We  quote 
a  few  lines  from  his  "  Broad- Axe  Poem  "  :  — 

*'  Broad-axe,  shapely,  naked,  wan ! 
Head  from  the  mother's  bowels  draws ! 
Wooded  desli  and  metal  bone !  limb  only  one  and 

lip  only  one. 
Gray-blue  leaf  by  red-beat  grown  I  heWe  produced 

from  a  little  seed  sown ! 
Resting  the  grass  amid  and  apon, 
To  be  leaned,  and  to  lean  on. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  axe  leaps ! 

Tlie  solid  forests  give  fluid  utterances ; 

They  tumble  fortli ;  they  rise,  and  form 

Hut,  tent,  landing  surrey. 

Flail,  plow,  pick,  crowbar,  spade. 

Shingle,  raU,  prop,  wainscot,  jamb,  lath,  panel,  gable, 

«  ■  •  •  • 

Capitols  of  States,  and  Capitol  of  the  nation  of  States. 
Xiong,  stately  rows  in  avenues,  hospitals  for  orphans,  or 

fbr  the  poor  or  siuk, 
Manhattan  steamboats  and  clippers,  taking  the  measure 

of  aU  seas  t " 

The  manufacture  of  axes  in  this  country  constitutes  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  important  husiness  interests,  involving  an  im- 
mense amount  of  capital,  invested  in  several  (in  fact,  in  nearly  all, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent)  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  em* 
ploying  a  vast  number  of  laborers.  But  the  axe  is  an  implement 
which  requires  far  more  science  and  skill  in  its  manufacture,  where 
a  perfect  instrument  is  intended  to  be  produced,  than  not  only  the 
cursory  thinker,  but  even  the  actual  observer  of  the  process  of  its 
manufacture  would  be  apt  to  consider ;  so  much  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  pressure  the  steel  may  receive  under  the  hammer 
or  press,  its  degree  of  tempering,  and  many  manipulations  which 
it  undergoes  in  its  various  phases  from  the  crude  elements,  or  till 
it  is  pronounced  finished.  Therefore  the  merit  of  various  axes 
of  different  makers,  though  made  from  the  same  kind  of  materials 
(iron  and  steel),  from  the  very  same  manufacturers  of  these,  even, 
18  as  varied  in  degree  as  the  makers  of  the  implement  are  different 
in  person.  It  is  a  mattter,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  the 
consumer,  or  wielder  of  an  axe,  that  he  possess  himself  of  the 
best  made  one.     All  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  usually  safe  to 
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saj  that  the  wares  of  those  who  havey  against  all  obstacles,  and 
commencing  with  limited  means,  worked  out  for  their  wares  a 
large  sale,  or  a  wide-spread  fame,  are  the  most  confidently  to  be 
trusted ;  for,  in  such  case,  the  valuable  character  of  the  wares 
themselves  accomplishes  the  success  of  their  makers. 

There  are  numerous  manufacturers  of  axes  in  this  country,  not 
a  few  of  whom  do  excellent  work ;  while  others,  a  vexy  numer- 
ous class  (it  is  an  unpleasant  thing  for  the  writer  to  confess),  are 
satisfied  with  making  and  putting  upon  the  market,  in  the  shape 
of  an  axe,  anything  that  will  sell ;  trusting  to  a  little  cheaper  price, 
as  the  attraction  to  buyers,  —  who,  however,  always  find  that 
"  cheap  tools  are  dearest."  But  in  the  matter  of  chief  excellence 
and  extent  of  nianu&cture  of  the  axe  in  this  country,  it  is  fortu- 
nately not  left  for  the  writer  of  this  article  to  decide  ;  for,  turning 
to  that  grand  repository  of  useful  learning,  ''  The  New  American 
Cyclopaedia,"  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  it  will  be 
found  (vol.  ii.  page  422,  issued  in  1859)  there  stated,  that  "the 
largest  establishment  in  the  world  for  manufacturing  axes  and 
edge  tools  is  that  of  Collins  &  Company,  situated  on  the 
Farmington  River,  at  Collinsville,  Connecticut."  Since  that  tiine 
this  company  has  steadily  increased  in  business  power  and  facil- 
ities, and  in  the  extent  of  its  manufactures  has  more  than  held 
its  relative  position  in  regard  to  other  manufacturers ;  and  the 
encyclopsedist  above  quoted,  were  he  writing  of  the  same  com- 
pany to-day,  might  add,  that  as  manufacturers  of  plows,  also, 
they  stand  unrivalled  in  this  country,  and,  it  is  believed,  through- 
out the  world. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  cannot  better  serve  the  general  reader,  who 
would  learn  how  axes  are  made,  the  processes  through  which  the 
iron  and  steel  are  passed,  etc.,  etc.,  than  by  taking  him  through  the 
establishment  of  Collins  &  Company,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the 
chief  important  processes.  The  engravings  with  which  this  article 
is  illustrated  will  give  the  reader  who  may  be  unacquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  materials  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
vast  power  and  labor  it  takes  to  convert  iron  in  tlie  raw  state,  not 
only  into  axes,  but  a  thousand  other  things  in  daily  use. 

But  here  it  is  fitting  that  we  give  a  partial  history  of  the 
up-growth  from  its  infancy  of  the  vast  establishment,  and  the 
powerful  corporation  of  Collins  &  Company,  a  growth  peculiarly 
American,  and  which,  resting  upon  axes  and  plows,  as  it  does, 
could  never  have  occurred  in  any  part  of  the  world  but  the  United 
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States ;  and  this  success  has  been  achieved  bj  true  merit,  com- 
mencing, as  wUl  be  seen  from  what  follows,  with  a  "  small  begin- 
ning." The  reader  will  reflect  that  the  union  of  two  of  the  most 
abundant  substances  in  Nature,  iron  and  carbon,  produces  steel ; 
and  but  for  this  union  the  world  would  be  without  all  products  and 
results  whatever  which  are  achieved  by  the  use  of  cutUng-edges. 
Iron  alone  would  have  given  mankind  only  a  sort  of  half-civilization. 
The  union  of  these  two  substances  is  not  natural,  but  artificial, 
and  is  a  matter  for  the  best  skill ;  if  too  soft,  the  steel  will  not 
receive  a  keen  edge  or  retain  stiffness ;  if  too  hard,  it  breaks. 
The  proper  compounding  of  iron  with  carbon,  the  process  of  nicely  • 
tempering  to  just  the  right  hardness,  and  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  make  up  the  business  of  tool-making  as 
carried  on  in  the  village  of  Collinsville,  Connecticut. 

The  vanguard  of  American  civilization  moving  westward  has 
always  been  armed,  as  nobody  needs  to  be  reminded,  with  the  axe. 
This  tool,  indispensable,  although  too  unsparingly  used  against  the 
trees  by  almost  every  original  settler,  was  roughly  hammered  out 
by  blacksmiths,  forty  years  ago,  each  purchaser  grinding  his  own 
to  an  edge.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Collins,  at 
that  time  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, convinced  that  there  was  a  field  of  American  enterprise 
in  the  manufacture  of  axes,  determined  to  commence  in  a  small 
way  in  a  little  stone  shop,  still  standing  among  the  score  of  larger 
ones  which  have  since  gathered  around  it.  Mr.  Samu(  1  W.  Col- 
lins afterwards  removed  to  the  town  of  Canton  (the  chief  village 
and  business  part  of  which  has  long  been  named  Collinsville,  in  honor 
of  him),  and  the  business  has  since  been  his  life-work,  and  his 
name  is  known  wherever  tools  are  used.  He  is  living  yet,  and  his 
quaintly-written  diary  shows  all  the  shrewd,  hard  sense,  ingenuity, 
and  practical  sagacity  which  characterize  the  New  Englander. 
The  following  memorandum  is  taken  from  this  diai-y  :  — 

"  1828.  —  Contracted  with  Oliver  Couch  to  take  his  four-horse 
stage  off  the  Albany  turnpike,  and  run  through  Collinsville  to 
Farmington  and  Hartford,  and  so  got  a  post  office  established  at 
Collinsville.  .  .  .  Built  the  first  trip-hammer  shop,  etc.  Com- 
menced drawing  axe-patterns,  and  making  broadaxes  with  trip- 
hammers. Each  man  tempered  his  own,  forging  and  tempering 
eight  axes  per  day." 

We  have  not  space  to  recite  further  from  the  diary,  showing 
the  increase  of  business  step  by  step,  on  up  to  this  time. 
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From  this  insignificant  beginning,  a  few  men  making  each  eight 
ares  per  day,  the  business  has  grown,  in  forty  years,  into  a  stock 
company,  with  an  invested  capital  of  over  a  million,  employing 
over  600  men,  producing  3000  axes  and  tools  per  day,  with  a 
capacity  for  producing  daily  100  plows  in  addition  to  the  other 
work.  The  annual  sales  are  over  a  million  of  dollars ;  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  anthracite  coal,  10,000  tons  ;  of  charcoal, 
50,000  bushels ;  of  steel,  1100  tons ;  of  iron,  5000  tons  ;  and  of 
grindstones  alone,  600  tons  are  literally  ground  away  in  powder. 

The  first  process  at  the  works  of  Collins  &  Company  is  to 
make  the  steel,  for  all  their  tools  are  made  on  the  spot  from  tha 
^rst  stage  to  the  last.  The  steel-making  process  is  simple.  Bars 
of  the  best  Swedish  iron  are  placed  in  trough-like  furnaces,  made 
of  fire-slabs,  and  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  fire-brick,  in  alternate 
layers  of  iron  and  pulverized  charcoal,  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
any  contact  of  the  bars ;  when  the  furnaces  are  thus  filled,  the 
whole  is  tightly  sealed  up,  and  the  "  heat  "  is  commenced.  Twen- 
ty tons  of  iron  are  prepared  at  a  "  heat ; ''  five  days  are  spent  in 
preparation,  nine  in  keeping  a  perfectly  uniform  temperature  of  a 
thousand  degrees,  and  five  more  in  cooling.  When  removed,  the 
iron  has  become  what  is  known  as  "  blistered  **  steel ;  the  carbon 
has  penetrated  it,  roughening  the  surface,  and  puflSng  it  up  into 
little  blisters.  The  texture  of  the  iron  bars  had  a  grain,  like 
wood ;  they  were  fibrous,  and  would  bend  easily  without  break- 
ing. They  are  now  crystalline,  and  very  porous  ;  the  increase  in 
bulk  is  such,'  that  repeatted  "  heats  "  have  made  long  cracks  in  the 
thick  walls  of  the  furnace,  wliich  are  strengthened  by  careful 
bracing.  This  blistered  steel,  now  so  brittle  tliat  a  slight  blow 
snaps  it  like  clay,  is  tlie  material  from  which,  forty  years  ago, 
country  blacksmiUis  hammered  the  imperfect  axes  which  cleared 
up  the  new  settlements.  It  is  unmistakably  steel,  but  is  not 
homogeneous  ;  the  carbon  has  penetrated  it,  but  is  not  evenly 
mingled  with  it,  and  the  next  process  is  to  make  of  it  "  cast " 
steel, — as  many  a  soft  iron  tool  is  falsely  represented  to  be  by 
the  stamp  upon  it.  Broken  into  small  pieces,  the  bars  of  blistered 
steel  are  placed  in  crucibles  holding  fifty  pounds  each,  made  of 
plumbago  and  clay,  and  resembling  in  shape  an  earthen  butter- 
jar  ;  these  are  set  in  furnaces  built  under  the  floor  of  the  foundry, 
and  subjected  for  four  hours  to  a  heat  of  2760  degrees,  aftet- 
which  their  contents  are  cast  into  ingots,  or  round  bars  about  a 
yard  long. 
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The  next  process  Is  hammeriDg:,  tbe  object  of  which  ia  to  com- 
press the  steel,  iccrease  its  tonghuees,  fineness,  and  tenacity. 
This  is  done  under  tbe  Bteam-hammer,  borax  being  used  to  cement 
into  union  any  parts  of  the  ingot  which  may  be  partly  separated 
by  Aavb.  From  the  hammor,  the  ingot  passes  to  a  series  of 
lolJera,  and  after  leaving  them,  fiutbcr  hammering  is  applied,  until 
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the  ingot  becomes  a  bar  about  ten  feet  long.  Its  tenacity  and 
closeness  of  stmcture,  as  well  as  its  uniformity,  have  been  maiv 
vellonsly  increased  by  this  hammering  and  rolling,  and  the  bar  is 
now  ready  to  assume  the  rough  form  of  the  axe-bitt,  or  cutting 
part.  Common  as  the  axe  is,  some  may  not  know  that  it  is  made 
ia  two  parts,  a  "  poll,"  or  head  of  iron,  and  a  "  bitt,"  or  catting 
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part  of  steel ;  the  place  where  these  are  joined  may  be  recog- 
nized by  a  faint  line  about  three  inches  from  the  head  of  the  axe. 
The  iron  head  is  shaped  by  machinety,  and  is  made  solid,  that  is, 
the  hole  for  the  handle  is  punched  instead  of  being  formed  by 
welding.  The  heated  bar  is  inserted  in  an  aperture  in  the  ma- 
chine, whereupon  a  gigantic  knife  snips  it  off  at  the  required 
length ;  next  a  pair  of  dies  give  the  iron  the  proper  fold  or  bend  ; 
the  workman  withdraws  the  lump  of  iron,  inserts  it  in  another 
aperture,  and  the  hole  for  the  handle  is  punched  ;  another  move- 
ment, and  it  is  bent  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  so,  by  rapid  and 
successive  compressions,  the  head  is  shaped,  and  ready  to  receive 
the  bitt.  This  bitt,  hammered  from  the  steel,  and  finally  punched 
by  a  die  into  shape  as  long  as  the  axe  is  to  be  wide,  with  a  broad 
flange  left  on  either  side,  is  now  ready  to  be  joined  to  the  iron 
poll,  and  complete  the  form  of  the  axe.  The  steel  bitt  is  in< 
sorted  in  the  iron  poll,  both  being  properly  heated ;  the  forger 
turns  over  the  two  flanges  of  the  poll  upon  the  bitt,  then  runs 
with  it  to  a  trip-hammer,  under  which,  by  alternate  heating 
and  hammering,  the  two  parts  are  so  flrmly  welded  together  as  to 
be  practically  one.  When  sufficiently  drawn  out  under  the  trip- 
hammer, the  next  process  is  to  reduce  the  thickness  by  grinding  ; 
this  labor,  however,  which  is  slow,  expensive,  and  unhealthy  for 
the  workmen,  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  introduction  of 
machines  which  now  actually  shave  down  the  bitt  of  the  axe 
nearly  to  an  eige. 

The  axe  now  goes  to  the  tempering-room,  where  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  processes  is  carried  on ;  any  defect 
in  tempering  would  be  utter  failure.  The  old  way  consisted  in 
heating  axes,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  plunging  them  into  cold  waler^ 
thus  making  the  degree  of  temper  a  matter  of  accident  and  con- 
jecture. In  these  works,  on  the  contrary,  a  hundred  axes  are 
heated  at  once,  being  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  circular  drum,  with 
the  bitts  projecting  over  the  edge,  the  bitta  being  the  only  part  it 
is  desired  to  heat.  This  drum  is  contained  in  a  circular  iron  oven, 
and  the  fire  laps  up  against  the  bitts  of  the  axes  as  they  project 
over  the  edge  of  the  drum,  while,  to  secure  perfect  uniformity  in 
heating,  the  drum  itself  slowly  revolves.  The  cooling-bath  stands 
close  by,  filled  with  a  fluid  preparation  composed  of  salt  and  other 
substances.  On  the  top  of  the  bath  is  a  frame,  which,  as  well  as 
the  bath  itself,  is  circular,  and  is  fitted  with  hooks  around  its 
edge ;  on  these  hooks  the  axes,  taken  at  the  proper  heat  from  the 
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furnaces  are  hung  by  the  hole  made  for  the  handles,  so  that  the 
bitts  are  immersed  in  the  bath,  and  the  frame,  steadily  revolving, 
drags  them  around  through  the  water. 

The  ''  temper  "  is  now  in ;  but  there  is  far  too  much  of  it,  and 
in  its  present  condition  the  axe  would  be  as  useless  as  if  made  of 
glass.     It  is  impossible  by  merely  heating  and  plunging  in  cold 
water  to  attain  the  desired  degree  of  temper — the  only  way  is, 
to  make  the  axe  very  hard,  and  then  soften  it  to  just  the  right 
point.     For  this  purpose  the  axe  passes  on  to  the  drawing-fur- 
naces at  the  other  end  of  the  room  ;  there  are  but  two  of  these 
furnaces,  but  they  hold  two  hundred  axes  each,  and  can  temper 
over  one  thousand  each  per  day.     They  are  circular  ovens,  con- 
taining each  two  racks,  revolving  only  as  they  are  turned  by  the 
hand,  on  which  the  axes  arc  hung,  and  again  slowly  heated,  this 
process  dravdng  out  a  portion  of  the  temper  or  hardness  previously 
acquired.     The  philosophy  of  the  process  is  briefly  this  :  hard- 
ness is  but  another  name  for  density  or  closeness  of  structure. 
The  axe,  when  its  particles  are  separated  by  heat,  being  suddenly 
cooled,  the  caloric  is  expelled  so  suddenly  that  the  particles  are 
rushed  together  in  excessive  compactness,  and  the  steel  is  thereby 
made  too  hard ;  the  subsequent  gentle  heating  slightly  separates 
the  particles  again.     The  workman  judges  of  the  proper  temper 
partly  by  the  color  the  metal  assumes,  and  partly  by  certain  in- 
describable signs  and  instincts  his  practice  has  given  him.     A 
"  pigeon-blue  "  is  the  desirable  shade.     (The  very  deep  blue  on 
some  articles,  such  as  gun-barrels  and  watch-springs,  is  put  on 
artificially,  and  is  merely  on  the  surface.)     Some  methods  of  tem- 
.pcring  follow  the  color  entirely.     Thus,  a  brownish  yellow,  cor- 
responding to  four  hundred  and  ninety  degrees,  is  thought  right  for 
cold-chisels ;  tinged  with  purple,  five  hundred  and  ten  degrees, 
for  plane-irons  ;  purple,  five  hundred  and  thirty  degrees,  for  table- 
knives  and  scissors ;  pale  blue,  five  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,  far 
swords  and  watch-springs ;  while  at  six  hundred  and  thirty  de- 
grees, all  color  vanishes,  and  the  steel  becomes  soft  as  iron. 

Testing  is  next  in  order ;  and  for  this,  two  or  three  axes  out  of 
each  lot  that  comes  from  the  tempering-fumace  are  ground  abruptly 
to  an  edge.  Here  is  one  just  from  the  bath,  not  yet  drawn  at  all ; 
touch  its  edge  with  a  hammer,  and  it  flies  ofif  like  glass.  The  enthu- 
siastic superintendent,  who  accompanies  us,  exclaims,  "  Beautiful 
steel  I ''  and  even  the  unpractised  eye  can  see  that  it  is  beautiful 
— that  broken  surface,  with  its  light  gray  tint,  its  smooth  crystal 
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lustre,  and  its  marrelloualy  fine  structnre  ;  but  fur  this  steel  it  is 
hard  to  say  where  our  modem  civilization  would  be.  The  appar- 
ent difference  between  the  bard  and  the  properly  tempered  steel 
JB  in  a  slight  variation  of  color,  the  latter  anggesting  more  than 
the  former  —  the  notion  of  being  alive  and  active.  The  teuter  lays 
the  edge  of  the  axe  over  an  anvil,  and  taps  it  gently  with  a  ham- 
mer. If  it  first  bends  a  very  little,  and  then  breaks  off  short  and 
sharp,  it  is  right ;  if  it  bends  too  far  before  breaking,  it  is  too 
Boflt ;  if  it  snaps  off  too  soon,  it  is  too  hard.  The  two  hundred 
axes,  being  tempered  together,  are  necessarily  alike,  and  the  trial 
of  one  or  two  proves  them.     If  the  edge  bends  too  much,  the 
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whole  lot  goes  back  to  the  heating-famace  and  the  bath,  and  then 
to  the  drawing-furnace  once  more ;  if  it  breaks  too  quickly,  the 
whole  go  into  the  drawing-furnace  for  another  trial.  It  is  rare, 
however,  that  any  second  attempt  is  necessary. 

As  the  axes  must  be  introduced  and  withdrawn  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  oven,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  thus  occupied 
would  operate  to  keep  some  longer  in  than  others,  and  thus  make 
a  difference  in  the  tempering;  but  trial  has  sliown  that  so  won- 
derfully sensitive  are  the  axes  to  heat,  that,  if  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  axes  are  in  the  oven  and  partially  heated,  and  the  two 
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hundredth  one  be  introduced  cold,  all  those  already  in  will  not  re- 
ceive an  atom  of  additional  heat  until  the  new  comer  is  hospitably 
warmed  into  perfect  equilibrium  with  the  rest. 

When  tempered,  the  axe  passes  through  the  process  of  grinding, 
polishing,  inspecting,  covering  the  poll  with  asphaltum,  and  is 
tlien  ready  for  packing.  The  polishing  answers  three  important 
purposes,  besides  that  of  handsome  appearance  :  it  makes  the  axe 
enter  the  wood  more  easily,  preserves  it  from  rust,  and  exposes 
the  slightest  flaw  to  the  keen  eye  of  the  inspector.  So  exquisite 
is  this  polish  that  it  has  sometimes  been  actually  mistaken  for 
silver  plating. 

This  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  process  of  making  the  common 
"  Yankee  "  axe.  Many  other  varieties  are  made  by  the  Collins 
Company  —  axes  for  turpentine-making,  for  minors,  axes  with 
double  bitts,  broadaxes,  axes  for  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  adzes,  and  hatchets ;  besides  many  forms  of  machetes, 
cane-knives,  cleavers,  hoes,  picks,  sledges,  etc.  The  modes  of 
making  all  these  differ  somewhat  in  detail  from  that  described 
already.  For  instance,  Brazil  axes  do  not  have  the  holes 
punched,  but  are  welded,  as  the  Brazilians  like  to  insert  a  rough 
round  stick  for  a  handle ;  machetes,  of  which  there  are  scores  of 
varieties,  are  fitted  with  handles  of  wood,  horn,  and  other  mate- 
rials, and  are  carried  by  every  planter  in  certain  southern  lati- 
tudes. 


Fig.  I.    ANCIENT  PLOW.  Rg.  2.    PALESTINE  PLOW. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  business  of  Collins  &  Company 
is  the  manufacture  of  steel  plows.  Tlie  history  of  the  plow, 
meagre  though  it  is,  from  the  first  simple  bent  stick  used  to  dig 
up  the  earth,  to  the  peHect  machine  manufactured  by  Collins  & 
Company,  known  as  the  "  Eclipse  Gang  Plow,"  is  not  a  little 
interesting. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  plow. 

8 
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The  earliest  records  speak  of  it  as  a  well-known  instrument  of  hus- 
bandry, and  we  are  therefore  left  to  conjecture  alone  as  to  its 
origin.  The  first  plow  of  which  we  have  any  delineation  is 
figured  roughly  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  This  is  believed 
to  represent  the  original  of  all  plows.  It  was  sometimes  formed 
of  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  of  the  body  and  tough  root 
of  a  sapling,  the  lower  end  being  hewed  to  a  wedge.  The  plow- 
man occasionally  worked  the  implement  by  himself,  applying  his 
foot  to  the  projecting  pin,  like  a  spade,  but  was  oftener  assisted 
by  a  team  composed  of  a  grown  daughter  and  her  mother  attached 
to  the  plow  by  rawhide  or  hempen  thongs.  This  same  contri- 
vance is  at  the  present  day  used  for  a  plow  in  the  Hebrides.  The 
plow  still  in  use  in  Palestine  is  made  entirely  of  three  sticks, 
adjusted  to  support  each  other,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  is  commonly  drawn  by  a  cow  or  an  ass,  and  sometimes  by 
camels.  Figures  3  and  4  exhibit  the  plows  of  China  and  the 
East  Indies.  These  countries  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  changed 
or  improved  their  plows  in  any  important  respect. 

We  present  (in  figure  5),  page  118,  an  engraving  of  a  Norman 
plow  and' plowman,  from  a  sketch  found  in  an  ancient  British  manu- 
script. The  plowman  carries  a  hatchet  to  break  the  clods  of 
earth,  and  the  very  faulty  perspective  shows  it  to  be  about  the 
mze  of  his  team.  The  plow  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  very  rude, 
no  man  being  regarded  as  qualified  to  be  a  farmer  until  he  could 
make  his  own  plows.  The  custom  was  to  fasten  the  plow  to 
the  tails  of  oxen  or  horses,  and  compel  the  poor  beasts  to  thus 
drag  it  through  the  ground.     An  act  of  the  Irish  legislature  was 

passed  in  1634,  entitled  "An 
act  against  plowing  by  the 
tailc,"  which  forbade  the 
cruel   custom ;    but   it   was 

Rg.3.  CHINESE  PLOW.  ^^^^^  practised  in  some  parts 

of  the  island  as  late  as  the 
present  century.  The  draught-pole  was  lashed  to  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  and,  as  no  harness  was  employed,  two  men  were  neces- 
sary, one  to  guide  and  press  upon  the  plow,  the  other  to  direct 
the  animal,  which  he  did  by  walking  backwards  in  front  of  the 
miserable  creature,  beating  him  on  the  head  on  either  side,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  required.  The  beginning  of  the  last  century 
was  signalized  by  a  revival  of  interest  in  agriculture  in  England, 
and  attention  was   more  strongly  turned  to  the  improvement  of 
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plows  than  ever  before.  A  plow  introduced  from  Holland,  and 
known  as  the  '*  Rotherham  Plow  "  (perhaps  the  name  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  Rotterdam),  was  first  constructed  and  patented  by 
Joseph  Foljambe,  of  Yorkshire,  which  he  soon  after  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Stantforth,  who,  however,  did  not  manufacture  them  himself,  but 
charged  a  royalty  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  on  those  made  by 
others  ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  raise  the  price  to  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence,  the  validity  of  his  patent  was  contested,  and  set 
aside  by  the  courts,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  a  new  inven- 
tion. Ten  years  after  the  letters  patent  were  ghinted  to  Foljambe 
for  the  "  Rotherham  Plow,"  Jethro  Tull,  an  enterprising  English- 
man, published  a  work  on  "  Horse  Hoeing  Husbandry,"  in  which 
he  advocated  deep  tillage,  and  the  use  of  four  coultered  plows 
(simQar  to  the  ordinary  knife  coulter),  but  so  arraivged  as  to  cut 
the  furrow  into  four  parts.  TuU  claimed  great  advantages  for 
his  four-coultered  plow,  but  they  were  never  very  generally 
adopted ;  and  as  the  same  objects  have  since  been  accomplished 
in  a  more  simple  manner,  it 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  James 
Small,  of  Scotland,  was  the 
next  great  improver  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  plow- 
making.  He  established  his 
mannfactoiy  at  Black  Adder 
Mount,    in   Berwickshire,   in 

1763,  and   died  about  thirty  ^.^  ^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^low. 

years  after,  signalizing  every 

one  of  those  thirty  years  by  some  new  improvement  of  the  various 
parts  of  his  plow.  He  took  the  Rotherham  plow  as  a  basis,  and 
improved  it  in  nearly  every  particular.  Indeed,  he  left  the  imple- 
ment at  his  death  so  nearly  perfect,  that  to  this  day  it  is  nsed 
in  many  of  the  largest  and  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  is  prized  more  highly  than  any  other,  being  known  as  the 
East  LoOiian  Flow.  In  1785  Mr.  Robert  Ransom,  of  Ipswich, 
England,  obtained  a  patent  for  making  plowshares  of  cast-iron, 
and  in  18Q3  improved  his  article  by  a  mode  of  chilling  or  case- 
hardening  them,  for  which  he  received  a  patent. 

One  of  the  first  to  improve  the  plow  in  this  country  was  Thomas 
Jeflerson,  the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  French  Institute,  attempted  to  solve  the  mathemat* 
ical  p]X>blem  of  the  true  surface  of  the  mould-board,  and  to  lay  down 
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iutelligible  and  practical  rules  for  its  formation,  foF  tlie  first  lame, 
lu  1793  Mr.  Jefieison  put  hie  theory  to  the  test  of  practical  ex- 
perimeut,  and  had  several  plows  made  after  his  patterns,  and  put 
them  into  use  on  his  estabes  in  Albemarle  and  Bedford  Counties, 
Virginia,  and  became  full;  satisfied  of  their  practical  ntjlitjr. 
The  first  Americao,  after  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  set  himself  to  work 
to  improve  the  plows  in  common  use,  was  a  farmer  by  the  name 
of  Charles  NewboM,  of  New  Jersey,  who  invented  the  first  cast- 
iron  plow  ever  made  in  America,  and  whose  letters  patent  were 
signed  by  John  Adams,  PresideDt  of  the  United  States,  in  June, 
1191.  Mr.  Newbold  spent  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in 
perfecting  and  introducing  his  plow,  and  then  abandoned  the 
business  iu  despair,  as  the  farmers  had  iu  some  way  imbibed  the 
strange  idea  that  the  cast-iron  plow  poisoned  the  land,  iqjured  its 
fertility,  and  promoted  the  orowth  or  rocks.  The  next  plow  pa- 
tented was  invented  by  John  Denver,  of  Maryland,  in  June,  1804, 
There  is,  however,  no  definite  record  as  to  its  pecaliarities,  which  is 
also  true  of  a  plow  patented  February  24,  1804,  by  Hezekiah  Harris, 
of  £.entucky.  A  patent  was  granted  to  David  Peacock,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, April  1,  1807,  which,  no  doubt,  resembled  Newbold's  plow, 
as  Newbold  sued  him  for  an  infringement  of  his  patent,  and  the 
case  was  settled  by  the  payment  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
to  Newbold.  Peacock  obtained  another  patent  in  1822,  consist- 
ing  of  some  improvements  in  the  various  parts,  but  the  chief 
feature  was  the  famous  lock  coulter,  which,  it  is  believed,  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce. 

We  have  not  space  to  name  the  varions  patentees  of  plows  in 
this  country  on  from  1812 
to  1820,  an  interesting  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  plow 
improvements  ;  but  we  note 
Mr.  Jethro  Wood,  of  New 
York,  to  whom  letters  pa- 
tent were  granted  July  1, 
1811,  and  again  Septem- 
ber 1,  1819.  Mr.  Wood's 
plow    became     exceedingly 

popular,    and    did   more  to  n,.s..  Mormah  plow. 

drive  out  the  clumsy  plows 

of  the  olden  time  than  any  other  which  had  then  been  invented. 
There  were  Bold,  in  New  York  city,  of  Wood's  plows,  in  1 81 7 ,  fifteen" 
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hniklred  and  fifty ;  in  1818,  sixteen  hundred ;  in  1819,  thirty-six 
hundred ;  and  in  the  year  1820,  the  Rales  were  largely  augamcnted. 
It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Wood  not  only  made  no  profits  by  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  plow,  but  that  he  actually  lost  large  sums  by  his 
enterprise.  Mr.  Wood's  efforts  were,  however,  lately  recognized 
by  the  New  York  State  legislature,  who  appropriated  two  thousand 
dollars  to  his  heirs.  Many  other  plows  were  patented  subseqaent- 
ly,  but  as  they  founded  their  claims  to  public  favor  upon  some 
real  or  fancied  improvements,  and  soon  went  out  of  use,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  them. 

In  1836  or  1837,  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  statesman,  invented 
a  plow  for  work  twelve  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  cutting  a  fur- 
row twenty-four  inches  wide,  which  is  still  in  existence,  the  prop- 
erty of  his  friend  Peter  Harvey.  This  plow  is  twelve  feet  long ; 
the  land-side  four  feet  long.  The  mould-board  is  of  wood,  plated 
with  thin  iron  straps,  in  the  usual  way  of  strapping  wooden  mould- 
boards  in  those  days,  and  the  beam  was  some  twenty-eight  inches 
from  the  ground.  Mr.  Webster  designed  this  plow  for  a  field  on 
his  farm  at  Marsbfield,  which  was  full  of  very  strong  roots,  and 
It  was  accordingly  made  of  great  strength.  Mr.  Webster  himself, 
with  some  six  or  eight  assistants,  held  this  plow,  and  expressed 
himself  substantially  as  follows  in  regard  to  his  monster  plow :  — 

"  When  I  have  hold  of  the  handles  of  my  big  plow  in  such  a 
field,  with  four  pair  of  cattle  to  pull  it  through,  and  hear  the  roots 
T;raek,  and  see  the  stumps  all  go  under  the  furrow  out  of  sight, 
and  observe  the  clean,  mellowed  surface  of  the  plowed  land,  I 
feel  more  enthusiasm  over  my  achievement  than  comes  from  my 
encounters  in  public  life  at  Washington. '' 

To  the  various  forms  and  sizes  of  wood  and  cast-iron  plows 
heretofore  mentioned,  succeeded  that  important  change  in  the  ma" 
terial  used  for  plows,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  sheet-steel  for  cast- 
iron.  This  was  a  groat  improvement  in  certain  respects,  as  it 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  greatly  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
plows,  without  impairing  the  strength,  and  consequently  lessened 
the  draught  of  the  plow ;  but  experience  has  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, that  in  soils  sticky  in  their  nature,  there  is  generally  present 
a  proportion  of  sharp  grit,  which  soon  cuts  through  the  thin 
sheets,  tendering  the  use  of  this  class  of  steel  plows  quite  expen- 
sive to  farmers.  The  so-called  "  Smith  plows,''  which  are  manu- 
ftctured  so  extensively  by  Collins  &  Company,  are  an  improvement 
upon  the  sheet  steel  plow. 
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"  Plovr-poiatB,"  or  ahares,  of  cast-iron,  rongh  oa  tiiey  come 
from  the  mould,  aod  remainiog  rough  until  worn  emootli  hj  use, 
were  ia  geaecal  use  uutil  a  compAratively  few  years  back,  yet  vciy 
nulike  the  light  and  elegant  eteel  ones  now  maoufiictured  by  this 
company,  and  fitst  coming  ioto  uae.  The  distingnitihiDg  pecd- 
liarity  of  the  Smith  plow,  as  made  by  them,  is,  that  it  ia  caei  cast- 
steel  ;  and  this  oame  is  not  a  more  repetition  of  the  word  "  cast " 
for  the  sake  of  sound,  like  "  double  extra  superfine,"  but  is  a 
simple  and  literal  title ;  the  "  cast-steel "  expressing  the  material 
of  which  the  plow  is-made,  and  the  "  cast "  the  maiuuier  of  mak- 
ing it.  That  is,  the  eteel  itself  is  first  made,  broken  up,  and  then 
re-cast  into  plows.     Cast^teel  plows  were  otade  before  the  com- 
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mencement  of  this  maanfactnre,  and  are  made  yet ;  but  they  are 
made  of  "  sheet "  steel,  being  roiied  into  shape.  Their  manufac- 
ture presents  two  difficulties :  by  being  rolled,  the  thickness  of 
the  parts  must  necessarily  be  uniform,  and  after  being  rolled,  it  is 
impossible  to  temper  them  properly,  without  warping  them  out  of 
shape.  They  must,  therefore,  be  left  untempered  and  soft,  and 
in  the  gritty  soil  of  the  west,  sheet-steel  plows  bare  been  repeat- 
edly cut  entirely  through  by  plowing  no  more  than  twenty  acres. 
In  1860,  however,  Mr.  F.  F.  Smith,  who  had  been  hammering 
away  at  sheet«teel  plows  in  a  prairie  town  in  Illinois,  had  his 
.attentjoa  attracted  by  the  successful  casting  of  steel  bells  in 
England,  and  he  at  once  asked  himself  whether  plows  «I«o  could 
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not  be  cast.  Entering  into  correepondence  with  Collins  &  Compa- 
ny, he  removed  to  CoUinsville,  and  fell  to  work  with  the  savage 
ardor  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  staked  himself  upon  the  re- 
sult of  his  labor.  Like  most  American  inventorSi  he  was  foil  of 
one  idea ;  he  had  lived  for  plows,  and  believed  that  the  earth  was 
created  for  nothing  but  to  be  plowed.  There  was  no  difficulty  at 
sll  in  making  cast-iron  moulds,  or  in  pouring  the  steel  into  them ; 
the  difficulty  was  to  cool  the  thin  castings  without  cracking,  and 
after  a  year's  hard  labor,  oven  the  superintendent  of  the  works 
pronounced  the  plow  a  failure.  But  Mr.  Smith  did  not  think  so ; 
he  had  faith  in  his  plow,  and  success  has  justified  his  faith,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  plows  are  now  in  use. 

The  three  working  parts,  share,  mould-board,  and  land-side, 
entirely  of  castrsteel,  are  taken  from  the  moulds ;  the  edges  are 
then  trimmed  off;  the  hammering  and  tempering  process  are 
similar  to  those  employed  in  axe-making ;  the  parts  are  drilled, 
bolted  firmly  together,  ground,  and  polished  on  emery-wheels. 
The  share  is  solid  for  three  inches  back  of  the  point ;  the  land- 
side  is  an  inch  thick  at  the  heel,  and  the  mould-board  is  half  an 
inch  thick  at  the  ^oint  where  it  presses  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  lightness  of  these  plows  is  remarkable ;  an  average  English 
plow,  made  of  wrought-iron,  handles  and  all,  and  weighing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  large  and  clumsy  in  every  part,  can  cut 
no  deeper  or  wider  furrow  than  a  small  plow  of  this  pattern,  weigh- 
ing but  forty  pounds. 

The  process  of  casting  secures  three  advantages.  The  wearing 
parts  may  have,  and  do  have,  a  thickness  varying  according  to  the 
wear  imposed  upon  them ;  the  parts  are  all  exact  duplicates  of  one 
another,  and  if  any  part  gives  way  or  wears  out  anywhere  in  the 
civilized  world,  the  owner  can  always  procure  a  duplicate  section 
from  the  nearest  dealer,  and  can  fit  it  into  its  place  with  the  aid 
of  a  hammer  and  wrench.  Moreover,  the  casting  allows  the 
parts  to  be  tempered  at  will  without  destroying  their  shape,  and 
it  is  mainly  in  its  extraordinary  hardness  that  the  peculiar  value 
of  the  plow  consists.  The  invariable  test  of  the  temper  of  every 
plow  is  the  broken  end  of  a  file,  which  must  not  afiect  the  steel 
in  tiie  least.  The  point  of  a  penknife  of  Sheffield  make,  pressed 
against  it,  slides  along  as  it  would  slide  on  glass ;  breaking  a  file, 
we  rub  the  jagged  end  upon  the  steel  with  all  our  strength,  but 
no  mark  is  visible.  The  natural  result  of  this  extreme  hardness 
and  polish   is,  that  in  any  soil  which  can  be  found,  the  plow 
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"  acours,"  or  cleans  itself,  letting  nothiog  scratcli  it  or  stick  to  it, 
thus  reducing  friction  and  draught  to  the  minimum. 

Revolving-coulters,  as  well  «s  tlie  uld-faHtiiuiied  knife-coulters, 
are  made ;  the  circular  cutter  runs  lightly  over  the  ground,  parting 
the  grass  and  sharply  cutting  the  sod  just  iu  advance  of  the  share. 


This  cutter,  really  beautiful  in  shape  and  finish,  is  like  a  circular 
saw  deprived  of  its  teeth,  and  gently  carried  do«m  to  an  edge ;  take 
it  up  and  tap  it  gently  with  tJie  finger,  and  it  proves  itself  steel 
by  ringing  clearly,  like  a  bell,  for  half  a  mJnDte.  The  manufao- 
tire  of  "left-band  "  plows,  turning  the  furrow  over  to  the  left,  il> 
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aUo  carried  on ;  this  style  is  bought  chieflj  by  Pennsylvanians 
and  Peansylvanian  emigrants,  who  have  a  habit  of  guiding  their 
teams  by  attaching  the  rein  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  think  they 
can  "  haw ''  round  more  easily  than  they  can  *'  gee  **  round. 
There  is  no  reality  in  this  notion  ;  but  just  as  the  Spanish  use  an 
axe  with  a  very  broad  bitt,  because  their  ancestors  happened  to  do 
so,  the  notion  must  be  humored,  and  hence  broad-bitted  axes  and 
leH-hand  plows  are  made. 

The  success  of  Collins  &  Company  has  been  attained  by  a 
union  of  the  three  things  which  generally  have  been  the  causes 
of  success  in  all  successful  manufactures,  namely,  first,  manufac- 
turing upon  a  large  scale ;  second,  minute  division  of  labor ;  third, 
a  most  persistent  and  rigid  system  of  inspection.  In  every  pro- 
cess of  the  manufacture,  operations  are  performed  upon  a  large 
scale ;  twenty  tons  of  steel  are  made  at  a  time ;  hundreds  of 
axes,  and  thousands  of  machetes,  go  through  the  processes  all 
together,  from  first  to  last.  The  efficiency  of  this  doing  upon  a 
large  scale  is  especially  marked  in  the  all-important  process  of 
tempering,  in  which  the  slightest  failure  would  be  the  ruin  of  all 
the  work,  however  excellent  that  may  have  been.  But  no  room 
for  chances  or  variations  has  been  lefl ;  a  uniform  process  of  heat- 
ing has  swept  them  away,  and  has  supplied  a  certainty  instead. 
B):  the  old  process  of  heating  and  tempering  one  axe  at  a  time, 
there  were  as  many  chances  for  variations  of  temper  as  there  were 
axes  ;  but  now  two  hundred  are  tempered  together,  and  if  one  is 
perfect  all  must  be.  The  division  of  labor  also  tends  to  bring  cer- 
tainty into  the  work.  Each  workman,  whether  he  tends  a  furnace, 
or  moulds,  or  hammers,  or  tempers,  or  grinds,  or  packs,  or  in- 
spects, or  whatever  be  does,  does  nothing  else,  so  that  his  eye 
and  hand  acquire  a  certainty  like  that  of  a  machine. 

Then  there  is  the  inspection.  There  is  a  little  army  of  inspect- 
ors, and  the  metal  never  escapes  their  eyes  and  their  searching 
tests,  from  the  time  it  enters  the  furnace  to  be  converted  into 
steel,  until  it  has  been  wrapped  in  paper  and  boxed  for  shipment. 
After  ea6h  stage  in  the  manufacture  comes  the  prying  inspector, 
looking  for  faults,  and  the  material  cannot  go  on  towards  comple- 
tion until  it  has  received  his  private  mark.  Any  defect  sends  it 
back  to  the  department  where  the  fault  occurred,  and  to  the  par- 
ticular workman  through  whose  carelessness  it  occurred  ;  no  fault 
bein^  seen,  the  material  passes  to  the  next  stage,  and  when  com- 
pleted, receives  a  final  inspection,  every  tool  by  itself.    Then,  and 
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not  till  then,  the  stamp,  "  Collins  &  Co.,  Hartford,"  is  struck  upon 
the  metal,  committing  the  company  to  the  excellence  of  the  work ; 
and  not  until  then  are  the  painting,  labelling,  and  packing  begun. 

Inspecting  implies  a  care  for  reputation.  The  Collins  Company 
have  never  tried  to  make  low-priced  tools  ;  they  have  sought  first 
to  make  perfect  work,  and  then  to  sell  it  as  low  as  it  could  be 
afforded.  They  have  always  been  liware  that,  while  to  polish  up 
and  sell  soft  iron  or  brittle  steel  is  an  easy  matter,  it  is  not  easy 
to  sell  it  more  than  once  to  the  same  person  ;  out  on  the  westem 
prairie,  or  in  the  forest  somewhere,  the  bad  plow  or  axe  will  give 
way  under  trial,  convicting  its  dishonest  maker,  and  making  the 
purchaser  remember  not  to  buy  ituU  manufacture  again.  They 
intend  to  sell  many  times  to  the  same  person,  and  so  do  not  allow 
their  reputation  to  be  endangered  by  any  inferior  work.  RcpUx 
tation  is  capital,  and  to  keep  reputation  there  must  never  be  even 
a  single  instance  of  the  sale  of  poor  work  —  a  fact  of  which  all  our 
American  manufacturers  are  eminent  exemplars. 

The  Collins  Company  are  the  manufacturers,  and  the  works  are 
located  at  Colli nsvi lie,  in  Ilartford  County,  Connecticut,  but  tho 
original  trade-mark  of  "  Collins  &  Co.,  Hartford,''  is  retained. 
And  how  much  is  this  trade-mark  worth  ?  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  without  seeming  extravagant.  Suppose  another  company, 
which  should,  if  it  were  possible,  make  heller  tools  than  these, — 
or  suppose  that  these  very  tools,  now  made  and  sold  with  this 
trade-mark,  should  be  made  by  these  men  without  it,  —  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  either  case,  forty  years,  at  least,  of  hard  work  would  be 
required  to  build  up  a  business  of  equal  extent  with  the  present  one. 
Yet  what  is  the  trade-mark,  after  all  ?  There  is  no  efBcacy  about 
it ;  it  merely  signifies  that  the  name  "  Collins  &  Co."  stamped 
upon  a  tool  renders  any  asking  of  questions  unnecessary ;  buy 
}i  at  once,  and  trust  it  with  safety.  In  the  interior  of  the  Gulf 
States  it  is  hardly  possible  now  to  find  axes  which  do  not  bear 
this  stamp.  In  ^he  West  Indies  and  in  South  America  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sell  an  axe  or  a  machete  bearing  any  other ;  those 
tropical  people  are  suspicious  of  Americans,  but  think  themselves 
quite  safe  when  they  see  the  familiar  stamp.  Other  dealers  have 
found  this  out,  and  have  acted  upon  it ;  so  the  printed  labels 
read,  **  Look  for  the  stamp  '  Hartford '  if  you  want  the  genuine 
Collins  &  Co." 

The  most  remarkable  fact  is  that  even  the  counting-rooms  of 
England  have  found  out  the  value  of  this  trade-mark  by  trying 
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to  compete  with  it ;  and  they  did  not  disdain  to  use  it  in  their 
workshops,  bearing  unintentional  tribute  to  the  superiority  of 
New  EIn gland  work.  So  long  ago  as  1858,  certain  Birmingham 
manufacturers  having  gotten  into  the  habit  of  using  the  Collins 
trade-mark,  a  test  case  was  made  by  the  company,  and  a  resort 
was  had  to  the  court  for  an  injunction.  This  case,  Collins  V8, 
Reeves,  was  reported  in  full  in  the  London  Times,  in  July,  1858, 
and  the  New  York  T;ribnne  at  the  time  contained  an  editorial  upon 
it.  Yice-Chancellor  Stuart  granted  the  injunction,  almost  unwil- 
lingly, some  might  think,  for  he  remarked  that  Mr.  Beeves, 
whose  line  of  defence  was,  that  he  was  merely  following 
the  custom  of  the  trade,  had  acted  in  a  highly  honorable  manner 
throughout.  What  this  highly  honorable  conduct  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  unless  it  consisted  in  stopping  a  dishonest  manufac- 
ture, and  compounding  in  damages  therefor,  when  compelled  to 
do  so.  Ilis  defence  was,  that  certain  customers  had  directed  him 
to  a£5x  the  trade-mark,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  to 
a£Bx  any  trade-mark  which  might  be  asked  for ;  furthermore,  that 
he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Collins  Company  had  granted 
the  right  to  use  this  trade-mark  to  somebody  else.  This  they  had 
not  done,  and  never  could  do,  without  endangering  the  reputation 
which  has  required  forty  years  to  acquire,  and  on  the  continuance 
of  which  their  business  depends ;  but  if  they  had  done  so,  —  as 
the  London  Times  remarks,  —  Mr.  Reeves'  plea  is  as  absurd  as  if 
A  had  invited  B  and  C  to  dinner,  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet, 
hearing  of  the  invitation,  should  all  come  at  the  appointed  hour. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any,  even  of  successful  American  manufacturers, 
have  a  wider  reputation  and  sale  than  those  of  the  Collins  Com- 
pany. The  remoteness  of  some  of  their  customers  is  a  little  as- 
tonishing. Orders  are  received  from  Bohemia ;  and  these  plows 
are  turning  up  the  soil  in  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  the  "  kindly  " 
earth  of  Australia,  which,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  so  prettily  said,  is 
BO  kindly  that  if  tickled  with  a  hoe  it  laughs  with  a  harvest.  In 
every  state  in  the  west  these  plows  push  their  sharp  steel  wedges 
into  Uie  soil.  These  picks  ring  in  California.  Not  only  do  these 
axes  chop  and  hew  all  over  New  England  land,  but  they  are  in 
the  pine  forests  of  the  Carolinas ;  they  smell  of  fragrant  woods  in 
the  tropics  and  in  Brazil ;  they  are  poised  on  the  hunter's 
shoulder,  and  swing  in  the  miner's  bug.  And  wherever,  in  the 
woods,  or  in  carpenters'  shops,  or  in  the  ship-yards,  there  is  any 
hewing  or  aiiy  cutting  of  wood  or  of  soil  to  be  done,  the  stamp 
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"  Collins  Sc  Go."  is  apt  to  be  f6und  on  the  tools  wliich  are  do- 
ing it. 

This  manufacture  is  a  triumph  of  skill,  patience,  and  that  fixed 
integrity  in  work  which  thinks  somewhat  of  the  work  itself  as 
well  as  of  its  pecuniary  rewards,  and  is  determined  first  to  do  the 
best  work  that  can  be  done,  and  afler  that  to  care  for  the  profits. 
Such  ingenuity  and  integrity  alone  could  suffice  to  establish  a 
world-wide  trade  and  reputation,  the  key  to  which  is  that,  in  the 
long  run,  that  is  sure  to  find  recognition  and  general  honor,  which 
steadfastly  refuses  to  follow  the  too  common  rule  of  putting  the 
best  on  the  outside,  and  being  satisfied  with  what  appears  well 
enough  to  sell  well.  In  a  double  way,  a  great  manufacture  like  this 
is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  country.  It  has  built  up  a  thriving  vil- 
lage, of  which  it  is  the  main-spring,  furnishing  employment  to 
nearly  a  thousand  men  directly,  exclusive  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  selling  the  manufactured  products  all  over  the  world ; 
and  all  these  furnish  employment  in  turn  to  others,  whose  industry  is 
required  to  supply  to  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  Iron  and  carbon, 
once  lying  inert  in  the  soil,  are  converted,  by  receiving  a  certain 
expenditure  of  labor,  into  instruments  for  creating  out  of  other 
inert  materials  a  further  large  increase  of  material  products  which 
constitute  wealth.  As  the  steel  punch  produces  a  number  of 
matrices,  which  each  produces  a  large  number  of  types,  which 
each  produces  a  yet  larger  number  of  electrotype  plates,  which  each 
produces  a  yet  larger  number  of  printed  impressions,  so  the  pro- 
duction of  tools  and  the  increase  of  aggregate  wealth  grow  by 
geometrical  progression.  The  approach  of  the  "  good  time 
coming "  is  an  approach  of  the  time  when  men  shall  be  more 
worthy  of  leisure,  and  yet  less  fond  of  idleness ;  when  they  shall 
have  freed  themselves  more  than  now  from  the  rapacious  de- 
mands which  bodily  necessities  make  upon  their  time  ;  when  they 
shall  have  more  fully  conquered  nature  into  working  for  them, 
and  thus  leaving  them  more  opportunity  for  self-culture.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  this  end  than  steel,  and  the  better  the  steel 
the  more  efiectual  the  contribution.  The  manufactures  of  "  Col- 
lins &  Company  "  are  better  helps  to  speed  the  millennium  than  a 
hundred  prize  essays  could  be  ;  for  they  do  not  absorb  wealth  — 
they  create  it.  They  take  it  like  seed,  but  return  it  a  hundred-fold 
like  harvest,  and  furnish  the  most  practicable  and  most  convincing 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  vast  stores  of  iron  and 
coal  in  the  United  States  were  placed  there  for  any  purpose,  and 
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whether  these  stores  shall  be  ntilized.  The  aBDual  gain  by  the 
aaviog  of  labor  in  using  the  tooU  of  Collina  &  Company  rather 
than  the  inferior  ones  of  foreign  manufacture,  aggregates  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  the  foreign  manufacturers  themselves  have  un- 
intentionally borne  testimony  to  this  when  they  fraudulently  copied 
the  trade-mark.  Yet  tlicre  are  those  who  think  it  would  be  better 
to  give  ap  manufactures  in  which  we  have  already  beaten  the 
shops  of  England,  let  our  mineral  wealth  lie  nndiaturbed,  and 
buy  all  cor  manofactured  products  abroad.     Such  persons  should 
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consider  Ireland  and  India.  We  may  buy  foreign  products  rather 
thao  make  our  own,  but  in  so  doing  we  shall  inevitably  paralyze 
oar  own  arms,  and  set  speedy  bounds  to  our  advance  in  pros- 
perity, Agricniture  and  manufactures,  inseparably  connected, 
must  flourish  side  by  side,  or  the  sure  r*ult  will  be  disaster. 
With  all  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  great  industry  which  this 
article  is  written  to  illusti-atc,  certainly  not  the  smallest  is,  that  it 
so  forcibly  and  practically  argues  in  behalf  of  supporting  homo 
industry,  and  relying  upon  American  manufactures. 
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TBI     FIRST    lALT    WOBKS    tH    AHBniCA. — SENDtHO    iALT    I 

■  ASSACHDSBTTB.  —  SOLAS   SALT-MAKIHO   DURIMO 'tHH    BETOLDTIOH. 
LBT.  — DIBCOTRBIES 


D    WOBKS   AT    BTBACUBE.  — FKOCF.BSES  07   HAKT- 
BOILIHO     AND     BEFIIIHO.  —  AJdOUKT 
AND   COST   OF   FBODOCTION. 

Salt  productioD  ia  a  most  important  radustt?  ia  the  United 
StateB.  Ab  a  "  manafactnre  "  it  is  the  earliest  ia  American  hiB- 
tory,  for  the  colonists  at  Jamestown,  Ya.,  established  salt 
works  at  Cape  Charles  before  1620,  and  in  1633  began  to  send  salt 
to  the  Puritan  settlers  in  MassachiisettB.  In  1689  salt  was  made 
in  South  Carolina,  and  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country 
it  has  been  produced  from  sea  water,  by  boiling  or  by  natural 
evaporation,  in  large  quantities,  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  es- 
pecially during  the  revolution  and  the  war  of  1812,  when  foreign 
importations  were  difficult.  The  leading  manufactories  of  this 
class  were  in  Virginia,  Delaware,  Now  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine.  After  the  revolution  salt-making  by  solar  evaporation  be- 
came a  very  important  business  on  Cape  Cod  ;  but  the  cheapness 
of  imported  salt,  Buch  as  Turk's  laland, — which  means  salt  from 
any  and  all  of  the  West  India  islands,  —  and  the  manufacture  of 
salt  from  springs  in  other  states,  have  made  these  works  less  prof- 
itable, though  the  manufacture  of  sea  salt  is  still  carried  on  to 
some  extent  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  largely  of  late  in 
Florida,  especially  at  Key  West. 

But  away  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  outside  of  New  England, 
no  country  in  the  world  is  richer  in  salt  springs  and  deposits  than 
the  United  States.  Neaily  every  state  and  territory  is,  or  might 
be,  a  large  producer.     Kock  salt  —  especially  valuable,  on  account 
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of  ihe  slowness  with  which  it  dissolves,  in  topping  or  ''  capping  " 

meats  cored  with  other  salt — is  found  in  Western  Virginia,  and  a  y^ 

very  important  discovery  was  made  in  Louisiana  in  1863.     The 

salt  "  licks  "  and  springs  are  found  in  no  less  than  thirty  of  the 

states  and    territories.      The  springs   of  Southern  Illinois  were 

worked  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1720.     The  Kentucky  salt 

springs  were  known  and  used  before  1790.     The  first  salt  manu* 

iacture  in  Ohio  was  in  1798.     In  Western  Pennsylvania  the  busi* 

ness  began  in  1812.     The  important  deposits  in  Western  Virginia 

were  early  worked,  and  thai  state  is  now  second  only  to  New  York 

in  production.     Later  and  valuable  discoveries  have  resulted  in 

the  establishment  of  salt  works  in  Missouri,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arkansas.      California  and 

Utah  abound  in  salt  lakes,  especially  Utah,  with  its  "  Great  Salt 

Lake,''  which  is,  in  fact,  a  Mediterranean,  fifty  miles  in  length  by 

twenty  in  width,  whose  waters  contain  more  than  twenty  per  cent. 

of  salt.     The  more  important  sources  of  supply,  however,  are,  in 

the  order  of  their  production.  New  York,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio. 

Of  these.  New  York  produces  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire 
domestic  supply.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  north-western 
part  of  the  state  has  abundant  springs ;  but  the  principal  springs  are 
in  Onondaga  County,  and  the  leading  works  are  at  Syracuse.  The 
"  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  "  were  known  to  the  French  Jesuits  who 
were  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  and  the  white  settlers  began  the 
business  of  manufacturing  salt  as  early  as  1788,  producing,  by 
boiling,  in  that  year  perhaps  five  hundred  bushels,  and  from  that 
time  till  now  the  business  has  grown  from  year  to  year  to  its  prc8« 
ent  enormous  dimensions. 

The  process  of  making  salt  at  Syracuse  —  and  it  is  nearly  the 
same  at  all  other  salt  spnngs  in  the  country  —  is  as  follows: 
The  springs  are  in  the  low  marsh  lands,  in  which  wells  to  the 
depth  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  are  sunk,  and 
from  these  the  salt  water  is  pumped  to  the  reservoirs  which  supply 
the  evaporating  works.  The  brine,  which  contains  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  salt,  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  reservoirs 
till  its  impurities  settle,  and  the  deposit  of  these  impurities  is  as- 
sisted by  the  addition  of  a  minute  portion  of  alum.  There  are  two 
processes  of  making  the  salt  —  by  solar  evaporation  and  by  boil- 
ing. Solar  evaporation  results  in  a  coarser  salt,  used  for  curing 
meats,  etc.,  and  is  effected  by  putting  the  water  into  large  tanks 
six  inches  in  depth,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun  and  air.     These 
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tanks  cover  hundreds  of  acres  of  g^and  at  Syracuse,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  each  tank  (about  16  X  IS  feet  iu  size}  is  eatimated  at  fifty  bush- 
els a  year.  The  kettles  for  boiling  hold  about  one  hundred  gallons 
of  brine,  and  are  set  in  parallel  rows  in  brick  "  blocks  "  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  different  works.  In  boiling,  tite  sulphate 
of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  are  removed  or  precipitated ;  the  chlo- 
rides of  magnesium  and  calcium  arc,  by  other  processes,  separated ; 
the  salt  is  thoroughly  drained  before  it  is  barrelled  ;  and  thus  is 
produced  at  Syracuse  a  pure,  fine,  white,  and  dry  salt,  which  will 
not  attract  moisture  in  any  climate  or  weather.  How  much  the 
salt  loses  by  this  refining  process  is  seen  in  the  weight  per  busliel, 
which,  for  solar  evaporated  salt,  is  seventy  pounds,  while  for  the 
boiled  salt  it  is  a  little  lees  than  fifty-six  pounds.  Every  bushel 
of  either  kind  pays  a  royalty  of  one  cent  to  the  state  which  owns 
the  salines.  The  number  of  kettles  now  set  at  Syracuse  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  bushels  per  year; 
and  the  actual  production  of  the  works  is  IVom  eight  to  ten  mil- 
lion bushels  a  year.  About  one  eighth  of  the  salt  is  made  by 
solar  evaporation,  and  the  rest  hy  boiling.  In  boiling,  it  requires 
a  cord  of  wood  or  a  ton  of  coal  to  make  foity-fivo  bushels,  and 
the  cost  of  manufacture  depends  upon  the  varying  prices  of  foci 
and  labor ;  within  ten  years  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  has 
been  as  low  as  one  dollar  per  barrel  of  five  bushels.  The  Syracuse 
salt  has  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
to  some  extent  exported,  especially  to  the  Canadas.  The  United 
States,  however,  can  scarcely  hope  to  compete  in  exportation  with 
the  cheaper  foreign,  particulariy  Snglieh,  salines. 
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Gold  uid  ailrer  were  tsed  as  "  money,"  and  as  the  best  medinm 
of  exchange  for  Talnes,  in  the  remoteat  periodfl  of  antiqnity.  The 
"  pieces  of  silTer,"  however,  meDtioned  in  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Bible,  were  ringa  of  met^,  though  stamped  coina  of  a  ver? 
early  era  ate  now  extant.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydiani) 
were  the  fint  to  stamp  coins.  The  oldest  Greek  coins  in  the  Brit- 
Ml  MuBoam  are  those  of  jfigiAa,  and  they  bear  a  Sgare  of  a  tor- 
toise on  one  side ;  and  Pbidon,  of  Argoa,  Is  said  to  hare  struck 
the  first  eoins  in  Greece,  718  B.  C.  There  1b  an  abundance  of 
Komatr  coins  in  vaiioas  collections  ib  Entope  and  America,  beaiv 
ing  "the  image  and  laperscription "  of  Oeesar  and  other  rulers, 
with  medals  commemorative  of  events  and  victories,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preanmed  portraits  of  great  men  of  the  dif- 
Icrent  periods,  and  many  of  these  coins  show  great  artistic  skill 
in  tho  cutting  of  the  dies. 

In  order  to  present  a  clear  idea  of  how  coins  and  medals  are 
made  or  "  minted  "  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  briefly,  and  as  perfectly  as  can  be  done  without  diagrams,  a 
description  of  the  processes  pumted  at  the  United  States  Hint  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  believed  to  be  behind  no  olher  mint  in  iho 
world  in  the  perfection  of  its  machinery,     ' 
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In  converting  gold,  silver,  and  cppper  (or  copper  and  nickel)  into 
the  coin  of  the  country,  the  processes  are  so  nearly  similar  that  a 
detailed  description  of  the  manner  of  minting  gold  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  gold,  alloyed  to  the  proper  standard  for  coin,  comes 
to  the  mint  in  ingots,  generally  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ounces,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  it  coming  from  the  New  York 
Assay  Office.  Ingots  are  sometimes,  however,  cast  of  different 
thicknesses  and  weights,  according  to  the  coin  to  be  cut  from 
them.  The  mint  has  its  own  assaying  department,  both  for  the 
reduction  of  such  gold  as  it  receives  to  "  standard  gold,"  as  well 
as  for  testing  the  standard  of  the  stamped  ingots  from  Nofve  York 
and  elsewhere.  The  standard  inEngland  is  twenty-two  parts  of  pure 
gold  and  two  parts  of  -pure  copper,  and  in  the  United  States,  and 
most  other  nations,  it  is  nine  tenths  pure  gold  and  one  tenth  alloy. 
Whenever  the  assay  of  ingots,  or  other  gold,  is  unsatisfactory,  it 
is  adjusted  to  the  standard  and  re-melted. 

The  ingots  are  taken  first  to  the  rolling  room,  where  they  are 
heated  to  redness,  and  are  then  "  broken  down  "  between  power- 
ful rollers  of  chilled  cast  iron  driven  by  steam.  This  operation  is 
.repeated  five  or  six  times,  till,  by  adjustment  of  the  rollers,  the 
ingots  are  reduced  to  two  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  five 
or  six  inches  in  width.  The  plates  are  then  annealed  at  red  heat 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  which  would 
make  iron  or  steel  hard  and  brittle,  but  it  makes  gold  and  silver 
tou^  and  soft.  After  annealing,  still  further  rolling  is  effected  in 
different  sets  of  rolls  till  the  plate  is  of  the  required  thickness ;  it 
is  cut  (or  rolled)  into  "  fillets ''  or  strips  which  go  next  to  the 
"  drawing  machine,"  which  reduces  the  strip  to  a  perfectly  uniform 
thickness  from  end  to  end.  Gold  in  passing  through  this  machine 
must  be  lubricated  with  wax,  though  grease  is  used  for  silver,  and 
after  drawing,  the  strips  are  thoroughly  cleaned  with  warm  water. 

'The  fillet  is  now  cut  into  four  pieces,  and  the  "  trier  "  cuts  out  one 
or  more  blanks  from  each  strip,  and  weighs  it  in  a  delicate  scale. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  strips  are  too  thin,  they  must  go  back  to  the 
melting  crucible ;  if  they  are  too  thick,  they  need  further  drawing  ; 
but  so  minutely  can  the  drawing  machine  be  adjusted,  that  there 
need  not  be  the  difference  of  half  a  grain  in  fifty  blanks,  and 
consequently  in  fifty  coins.  Satisfactorily  tested,  the  fillets  are 
next  taken  to  the  cutting-out  room,  where  they  are  cut  by  machin- 
ery intO"  round  blanks  or  '' planchets,"  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
intended  coin.     This  is  a  rapid  process,  each  machine  cutting* 
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blanks  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  double  eagles,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  smaller  blanks,  every  minute.  The  perforated  strips,  or 
"  scissel/'  are  bundled  up  to  be  re-melted,  and  the  blanks  are  sent 
to  the  adjusting  room. 

In  this  room  every  blank  is  carefully  examined  to  see  if  it  is 
perfect ;  it  is  minutely  weighed,  and  if  too  light  is  laid  aside  to  be 
re-melted,  and  if  too  heavy  is  "  adjusted  "  by  filing.  The  work 
is  done  by  women,  and  this  minuteness  of  weighing  and  examina- 
tion is  only  with  the  gold  pieces,  and  in  gold  a  deviation  of  not 
more  than  three  pennyweights  in  a  thousand  double  eagles  is  per- 
missible,  which  is  the  "  remedy ''  for  underweight  and  over* 
weights,  for  the  prodaction  of  a  large  number  of  coitis  with  the 
weight  of  each  exactly  equal  is  simply  impossible.  Of  course  the 
balances  used,  like  every  instrument  and  every  machine  used  in 
the  process  of  coinage,  is  of  the  utmost  possible  delicacy  and  ac- 
curacy of  construction. 

The  next  process  is  to  raise  tiie  slight  rim  seen  on  the  edge  of 
the  coin  on  either  &ce,  which  protects  the  device  and  letters  from 
wear.  This  is  rapidly  done  in  a  "  milling  machine  "  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  double  eagle  planchets  a  minute,  and  the 
e^f^e  is  raised  one  thirty*second  part  of  an  inch. 

During  these  preliminary  processes  the  blanks  have  become  so 
hard  and  so  discolored  that  they  must  be  annealed  and  cleaned 
before  they  are  minted  ;  if  they  were  not  annealed,  the  first  blank 
in  the  press,  instead  of  receiving  the  impression,  might  break  the 
die.  The  blanks  are  accordingly  arranged  in  " rouleaux''  in 
iron  or  copper  trays,  the  covers  of  which  are  sealed  on  with  clay 
so  as  to  make  them  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible.  These  trays  are 
subjected  to  a  red  heat  for  twenty  minutes,  are  then  taken  out, 
and  when  cool  are  opened,  and  the  blanks  are  thrown  into  cold 
water  to  anneal.  When  cold  they  are  put  into  a. bath  of  boiling 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  blanks  are  free  from  the  oxide  formed  in  the  process  of  anneal- 
ing, and  are  now  perfectly  "  blanched."  They  arc  then  washed 
to  free  them  from  every  trace  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  thor- 
oughly dried  by  revolving  them  in  a  drum  containing  heated  box- 
wood or  basswood  sawdust. .  Prom  the  drum  they  fall  into  a  sieve, 
which  rids  them  of  the  sawdust,  and  are  then  revolved  for  about 
an  hour  to  polish  each  otlier  by  attrition.  They  are  now  ready 
for  the  most  important  and  final  process  of  coinage. 

The  dies  from  which  tiie  impressions  on  the  coins  are  struck  are 


made  as  follow^ :  The  head,  Sgwce  of  Liberty  or  other  device,  is 
^rst  made  on  a  large  scale,  five  or  six  times  the  size  of  tlie  die  for 
the  coin,  of  wax,  from  which  a  brass  cast  is  taken.  This  cast  is 
the  guide,  from  which  a  reduced  copy  (the  cast  is  in  relief)  is 
cut  into  steel  by  an  ingenious  "  transferring  "  or  '^  reducing ''  latlie, 
one  part  of  which  carefully  follows  every  part  of  the  model,  while 
a  corresponding  part  cuts  the  reduced  facsimile  in  the  steel.  The 
machine  thus  reduces  the  cast  in  perfect  proportion,  leaving  but 
littfe  fini)»hing  to  do  by  hand,  and  giving  a  "  hub  ■'  or  **  male  die  '^ 
i|i  relief,  which,  when  hairdened,  is  used  to  atiifce  in  soft  steel, 
fittbseqUient^  hardened,  the  reverse  dies  frooi  which  tJie  coins  are 
struck.  The  n^int  has  at  all  times,  for  itself  and  for  branch  mints, 
complete  sets  of  hubs  and  dies  for  all  the  denominations  of  coins. 
The  transfer  lathe  is  also  used  for  the  production  of  die  medals 
ordered  from  time  to  time  by  Congress  j  and  it  may  be  mentipiied 
here  that  transfer  lathes  on  the  same  principle  are  largely  used  by 
engravers  to  produce  on  steel  and  copper  plates  medidlioaB  and 
other  pictures,  which,  when  printed,  appear  to  be  in  relief. 

There  arc  several  styles  Of  presses  for  mints ' —  Boulton's  in  the 
British  mint,  Tbouvelier's  French  press,  and  P^ale's  and  later  in^ 
provements  and  inventions  in  use  in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia.  A 
diagram  is  necessary  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  these  beautiful 
and  ingenious  presses  ;  but  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
coining  press  is  almost  a  perfect  automaton,  which,  when  the 
blanks  are  fed  to  it  through  a  tube,  takes  each  blank  in  succession 
with  a  "  hand  "  Sind  lays  it  upon  the  face  of  the  lower  die.  Both 
faces  of  the  coin  and  the  fluted  or  reeded  edge  (which  is  given  to 
all  gi}ld  and  silver  coins  as  a  guard  against  fiHng)  are  struck  with 
one  blow,  when  the  automaton  hand  displaces  the  coiki  and  puts 
tknoiher  blank  in  its  place.  The  pressure  for  a  double  eagle  is 
equal  to  seventy-five  tons,  and  eighty  can  be  coined  in  a  minute. 

£jght  of  these  presses,  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  are  in  a  sin* 
gle  room  at  the  mint,  and  are  generally  at  work  simultaneously, 
so  that  nearly  twenty  thonjsland  pieces  can  be  struck  in  an  hour 
wiUi  only  a  girl  or  boy  to  attend  each  machine.  The  coins  are 
examined  at  intervals  during  the  minting  process  to  see  if  there 
are  any  imperfections,  and  from  the  presses  they  go  to  the  chief 
coiner's  room,  where  the  gold  pieces  are  counted,  weighed  to  veri- 
fy the  count,  and  are  put  up  in  bags  of  from  one  thousand  dollars 
to  five  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the  denomination. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  complete  process  of  coinirg  gold,  and  the 
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processes  for  silver  and  copper  are  nearly  the  same.  The  double 
eagle  weighs  five  hundred  and  sixteen  grains,  and  lesser  gold  coins 
in  proportion ;  a  silver  dollar  weighs  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  grains,  —  halves,  quarters,  dimes,  and  half  dimes  in  propor- 
tion ;  the  nickel  cent — eighty-eight  parts  copper  and  twelve  parts 
uickel  —  weighs  seventy-two  grains. 

The  United  States  Mint  was  established  in  1793.  It  was  quite 
imperfect  till  1835,  when  Mr.  Franklin  Peale  returned,  afler  two 
years'  examination  of  tko  mints  of  Europe,  with  all  the  latest  in- 
ventions, which  have  since  been  immensely  improved  upon  at 
Philadelphia*  The  capacity  of  the  mint  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
neariy  seventy  million  pieces  have  been  coined  in  a  single  year 
(1853)  ;  nearly  filly  million  dollars  in  value  were  produced  in  1801 ; 
and  in  the  first  five  months  of  1861  the  mint  coined  12,248,037 
pieces,  worth  $31,123,206.  The  idmost  total  withdrawal  of  coin 
from  circulation  in  1862  materially  lessened  the  necessary  la- 
bors of  the  mint,  though  the  presses  have  been  constantly  run- 
ning to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government  for  its  gold  interest 
payments  and  for  deposit ;  large  amounts  of  double  eagles  espe- 
cially are  in  daily  demand  for  export  and  exchange  purposes ;.  and 
vast  quantities,  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  especially  silver,  are  used 
in  manufactures  and  the  arts. 

An  interesting  department  of  the  Mint  is  the  Curiosity  Boom, 
which  contains  specimen  coins  from  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  European  collections  are  very  complete,  and  there 
are  many  coins  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Persia,  the 
East  Indies,  Algiers,  China,  and  Japan.  The  Mexican  and  South 
American  series  are  very  full.  Some  of  the  coins  from  the  West 
Indies  are  extremely  rare.  This  department  also  exhibits  Greek 
coins  of  ages  of  from  seven  to  three  centuries  B.  C,  and  a  superb 
collection  of  Roman  coins  dating  from  A.  D.  395  to  A.  D.  1448. 
There  is  also  a  complete  scries  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States 
dating  from  1793,  containing  among  other  coins  a  cent  which  from 
its  rarity  is  valued  at  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  There  arc  also 
specimens  of  African  shell  money.  In  this  room  there  are  sam- 
ples of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  ore  from  all  the  mines  in  the  United 
States,  and  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  most  celebrated 
mines  of  other  countries. 
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CuTTiKO  and  atoring  ice  in  large  quantities  for  export  and  for 
domeetic  supply  is  a  strictly  American  enterprise,  which  began 
nearly  seventy  years  ago,  and  from  a  email  beginning  has  grown  to 
a  great  bnsinees,  employing  throughout  the  northern  states  thou- 
sands of  men  and  millions  of  capital.  Besides  tlie  great  depots, 
like  Portland,  Maine,  and  Boston,  where  ice  is  stored  for  export,  and 
the  vast  supplies  now  needed  for  large  cities,  almost  every  town 
has  its  local  company  or  companies,  to  supply  what  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  luxury,  and  has  become  a  necessity  in  almost  every 
&mily.  The  importance  of  this  product  to  the  mcat-packera  of 
the  West,  and  to  marketmen  everywhere,  alone  would  make  the 
ice  business  prominent  among  the  industries  of  tlic  country. 

The  export  of  ice  was  first  undertaken  by  Frederic  Tudor,  of 
Boston,  who  sent  a  small  cargo  to  Martinique,  in  1805.  Ten  years 
later  be  began  to  send  ice  to  Cuba  ;  in  1817  and  1818  to  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  ;  and  two  years  later  to  New  Orleans.  The 
story  is  current  that  the  first  cargo  to  New  Orleans,  arriving  in  the 
height  of  the  yellow  fever  season,  so  alarmed  the  Creole  popula- 
tion, who  were  ignorant  of  the  precise  purpose  and  character  of 
tlie  shipment,  that  a  riot  ensued,  during  which  the  entire  cargo 
was  thrown  overboard.  Subsequent  shipments,  however,  made 
known  the  value  and  importance  of  an  article  in  a  city  where  ice 
has  since  commanded  in  diflerent  seasons,  according  to  the  supply, 
from  fifteen  to  one  hundi-ed  dollars  per  ton. 
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The  success  of  these  shipments  to  the  South  induced  Mr.  Tudor, 
in  1833,  to  send  a  cargo  to  Calcutta,  and  the  year  following  to 
Brazil.  Other  Bostonians  and  other  New  England  seaports  soon 
went  into  the  trade,  and  ere  long  Kennebec  River,  Cambridge 
Fresh  Pond,  and  Lake  Wenham  ice  was  known  everywhere  abroad, 
from  London  and  Liverpool  to  Calcutta  and  Canton.  Modern  dis- 
coveries, too,  have  resulted  in  methods  of  laying  in  cargoes,  and 
especially  of  building  ice-houses  in  warm  climates,  so  as  to  permit 
as  little  wastage  by  melting  as  possible.  The  business  has  also 
developed  a  use  for  the  enormous  quantities  of  sawdust  made  in 
the  lumbering  districts,  and  an  article  which  was  once  suffered  to 
run  to  waste  is  found  to  be  the  most  valuable  material  for  packing 
and  storing  ice  in  houses  or  on  shipboard. 

Outside  of  New  England  the  sources  of  domestic  supply  are, 
for  cities  and  towns  in  general  in  the  interior,  the  nearest  rivers, 
fresh  ponds,  and  lakes ;  for  New  York  city,  which  requires  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  a  yei^r,  Kockland  Lake,  in  Orange 
County,  which  can  furnish  more  than  one- third  of  the  entire  sup- 
ply ;  the  ponds  and  lakes  near  the  Hudson  ;  the  Hudson  River,  at 
Athens,  Hudson,  and  above  ;  and  in  some  seasons  large  quantities 
have  been  brought  from  Saratoga  Lake,  Lake  George,  and  Lake 
Champlain.  The  great  lakes  are  the  main  source  of  supply  to  the 
West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  supplies  are  sent  down  the 
river  and  by  rail  to  all  the  southern  cities.  The  value  of  the  ice 
crop  in  good  seasons  throughout  the  North  is  enormous.  Apart 
from  the  lakes  and  great  ponds  owned  by  companies,  it  is  not  in- 
frequent that  the  uncut  ice  on  ponds  near  a  large  city  will  be  sold 
for  more  money  in  a  single  winter  than  the  whole  farm  on  which 
the  pond  is  situated  originally  cost,  tins  was  particularly  true 
of  ponds  in  Poughkeepsie  and  elsewhere  near  the  Hudson  during 
the  scarcity  and  high-price  season  of  1868-69. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  securing  and  storing  the  ice 
crop  :  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes,  at  convenient 
distances,  are  built  large  ice-houses,  constructed  with  double  wall* 
lined  with  tan,  sawdust,  hay,  shavings,  or  other  non-conducting 
substances,  which  will  exclude  heat  and  air  as  much  as  possible, 
and  each  capable  of  holding  from  twenty  thousand  to  sixty  thou- 
sand tons  of  ice.     Wlicn  ice  has  "  made  "  of  suitable  thickness, 
say  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  the  snow  is  taken  off  with  scrapers 
drawn  by  horses,  and  if  there  ie  a  porous  thaw  or  "  rain-ice ''  sur- 
face, it  IB  planed  off  by  meaas  i>£.  steel-blade  scrapers.     The  next 
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process  is  gproovkig  the  ice  with  a  machine  similar  to  a  harrow, 
the  teeth  of  which  mark  out  the  surface  in  blocks  of  the  size  to 
be  stored.  A  section  of  these  blocks  is  sawed  out,  and  then  the 
whole  surface  is  split  off  in  sections  with  "  ice  spades."  These 
sections  are  hauled  or  floated  to  the  ice-houses,  where  they  are 
broken  into  the  blocks  made  by  the  grooves,  are  hoisted  in,  —  by 
steam  generally,  —  are  compactly  piled  till  the  house  is  filled,  and 
are  then  ready  for  delivery  and  shipment  In  the  ensuing  season. 
The  gathering  of  the  crop  may  go  on  by  moonlight  as  well  as  by 
daylight  during  the  short)  sharp,  and  busy  season,  and  the  process 
on  the  largest  scale  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  at  Athens, 
on  the  Iludson  Biver,  at  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge,  or  at  Lake  Wen- 
ham,  Massachusetts. 

Within  a  few  years  considerable  enterprise  and  capital  have 
been  engaged  in  New  Orleans  and  other  southern  cities  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  ice.  Several  machines  for  this  purpose 
have  been  invented  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and  in 
France,  and  in  recent  experiments  at  the  South  the  French  mar 
chines  have  been  preferred.  The  principle,  of  all  the  machines  is 
the  same  —  to  produce  intense  cold  by  rapid  evaporation ;  and  ice 
and  salt,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  water,  or  sulphuric  acid,  as? 
sisted  by  the  air  pump  and  the  steam  engine,  are  used  in  the  pro- 
cess. By  these  machines  pure  ice  is  produced;  but  the  machines 
are  expensive,  though  it  is  claimed  that  ice  by  this  process  can  be 
produced  at  the  South  in  large  quantities  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
imported  from  the  North. 

In  one  of  the  latest  established  artificial  ice  manuiactories,  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  machinery  employed  weighs  fifty  tons  ;  the 
agent  for  evaporation  is  aqiia  ammonia,  which  is  deposited  in  an 
upright  cylindrical  evaporator,  through  which  steam  pipes  pass,  gen* 
crating  steam,  which  passes  into  a  liquefier,  where  it  is  condensed, 
and  goes  by  pipes  through  the  freezing  baths.  The  ammonia  is 
returned  to  the  evaporator,  and  is  repeatedly  re-used.  The  water 
in  the  cans  comes  out  in  clear,  hard  cakes  of  ice,  weighing  twen- 
ty-five pounds  each,  and  four  cans  are  emptied  every  five  minutes. 
By  carrying  on  the  works  night  and  day,  this  manufactory  can 
turn  out  fourteen  tons  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  intended 
to  produce  at  least  ten  tons  of  merchantable  ice  every  day. 
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Tbb  idea  of  applying  the  energy  of  running  water  ae  a  motive 
force  for  maclmiery  must  have  eariy  ocoorred  to  mankind,  since 
all  record  of  its  first  practical  application  is  lost.  At  the  present 
day  many  of  the  semi-civilized  nations,  who,  in  other  re^>ects. 
are  quite  backward  in  invention,  have  arrived  at  the  use  of  water 
vbe^  in  titeir  mde  industries. 

With  the  study  of  hydraulics,  the  various  appUoations  of  the 
energy  of  running  water  have  been  classified  iate  two  general 
divisions,  according  as  the  posidon  of  the  axes  of  the  wheels  used 
ar«  horijioBtal  or  vertical.  The  first  of  these  is  the  kind  of  wai«r 
vrhe<d  which  was  always  used  in  eaiiy  tiroes,  since  it  is  the  sim- 
plest in  coDStructioQ,  and  does  not  recjuii-e  an  accurate  or  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  hydraulics. 

In  theory,  the  natural  force  of  the  current,  the  energy  of  tlic 
stream,  should  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  water  which  in  a  given 
time  strikes  the  floats  of  the  wheel  multiplied  by  the  amount  of 
the  £U1,  or  the  descent  of  the  stream  within  a  given  space.  In 
practice,  however,  the  irregularities  in  the  volume  and  in  the 
velocity  of  the  stream  from  time  to  time,  and  the  loss  from  the 
friction  of  the  stream  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of  its  bed, 
have  shown  that  it  is  better  to  remedy  these  faults  by  gathering  a 
body  of  water  targe  enough  to  serve  as  a  steady  supply  for  some 
timet  and  tbeoj  through  a  properly  consUncted  canal  or  choouel, 
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draw  the  supply  needed  for  imparting  tlie  required  force  to  the 
wheel. 

This  result  is  obtained  by  building  a  dam,  or  weir,  across  the 
stream,  and  throwing  the  water  back  into  a  pond ;  thus  obtaining 
a  supply,  or  head  of  water,  which  may  be  drawn  from  at  pleasure. 
From  this  reservoir  a  canal,  opening  with  a  flood  gate,  supplies 
the  water  for  the  wheel,  at  any  desired  elevation,  or  in  any  desired 
quantity.  In  theory,  from  a  pond  of  water  filled  to  a  certain 
depth,  a  stream  of  water  of  the  same  volume  will  exert  the  same 
energy,  whether  it  be  drawn  from  the  top  and  allowed  to  flow- 
over  the  wheel,  or  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  and  directed  against 
tlie  wheel,  or  whether  it  be  drawn  midway,  and  flow  against  the 
wheel  in  its  course  to  reach  the  same  level,  which  it  attains  in 
each  of  these  three  cases.  This  conclusion  is  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  equal  pressure  of  water  in  all  directions,  and 
since  tlie  force  imparted  to  the  stream  from  the  top,  by  gravity,  is 
equal  to  tliat  imparted  to  the  stream  from  the  bottom,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  superincumbent  water  in  the  pond.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, tliis  theoretical  conclusion  is  found  to  bo  modified  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  friction  of  the  sides,  the  eddies,  and  other 
causes. 

Water  wheels  whose  axes  are  horizontal  are  therefore  divided  into 
four  classes,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  energy  of  the 
stream  is  directed  against  them.  These  classes  are  overshot, 
undershot,  breast  wheels,  and  suspended  or  tide  wheels.  In  the 
overshot  wheel  the  top  of  the  wheel  is  placed  at  the  level,  or  a 
little  below  the  level,  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and  the  flow 
of  the  water  is  regulated  by  a  flood  gate.  The  stream  of  water 
is  received  in  chambers,  fonjied  of  planks,  extending  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  wheel,  and  placed  at  an  angle,  or  curved  towards 
the  stream.  These  planks  are  called  buckets,  and  the  wheels  so 
constructed  are  sometimes  called  bucket  wheels.  It  has  been 
'  proved  by  experiment  that  the  greatest  eifect  is  produced  when 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  equals  the  fall  of  the  water;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  other  things  being  equal,  the  slower  the  revolution 
the  more  eflectually  is  the  energy  of  the  water  utilized ;  since,  in 
this  case,  the  water  is  not  thrown  ofi^  by  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  wheel,  but,  having  time  enough,  can  enter  the  buckets  more 
evenly  and  regularly,  and  has  its  energy  more  completely  ex- 
hausted,, before  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  allows  it  to  escape  and 
flow  away.    The   velocity   allowed  .  the  water  is  generally  from 
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three  to  five  feet  a  second,  the  motion  imparted  by  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  being  increased  in  the  viachinery  by  well-known 
mechanical  devices.  Wheels  of  this  kind  are  suitable  for  falls  of 
from  ten  to  fifty,  feet  high.  The  buckets  are  not  increased  pro- 
portionately to  the  increased  diameter  of  the  wheel ;  about  twenty- 
four  backets  being  provided  for  a  ten*foot  wheel,  while  one  of 
twenty  feet  has  fifty-six,  and  one  of  forty  feet  one  hundred  and 
eight.  Under  the  best  conditions  a  wheel  constructed  in  this 
manner  utilizes  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the 
stream. 

An  undershot  wheel  is  placed  either  directly  in  a  running 
stream,  or  close  to  a  fall  or  a  dam.  In  this  last  case  tlie  water  is 
drawn  from  the  reservoir  by  a  flood  gate  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dam,  and  issuing  with  force,  acts  against  the  floats  or  palettes 
with  which  the  wheel  is  provided,  thus  forcing  it  to  revolve.  By 
experiment  it  has  been  found  tliat  the  tliickness  of  the  sheet  of 
water  allowed  to  flow  through  the  flood  gate  should  not  exceed 
.82  of  a  foot,  nor  bo  less  than  .492  of  a  foot,  while  the  floats- 
should  be  a  little  more  tlian  two  feet  in  width.  The  diameter  of 
the  wheel  should  be  between  thirteen  and  twenty-six  feet,  and  the 
floats  should  be  placed  at  distances  about  equalling  their  width. 
If  the  wheel  moves  with  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  being  merely 
carried  by  it,  it  would  not  transmit  any  of  the  energy  of  the  cur« 
rent,  since  the  floats  would  ofler  no  i*esistance  to  the  current.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  resistance  of  the  work  to  be  done  was  so 
gre^t  as  to  hold  the  wheel  stationary  against  the  force  of  the 
stream,  the  wheel  would  not  move,  and  there  would  be  no  motion. 
The  point  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of  the  energy  of  the 
stream  would  be  utilized  must,  therefore,  lie  somewhere  between 
these  two  points  of  the  maximum  of  motion  with  no  power,  and 
the  maximum  of  power  with  no  motion.  By  experiment  it  is 
found  that  the  point  at  which  the  maximum  of  energy  is  utilized, 
is  when  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  forty-five  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one  half,  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  fiiction  of  the  water,  tlie-  irregularity  of  the  stream, 
and  the  impossibility  of  utilizing,  by  the  agency  of  the  floats,  all 
the  energy  of  the  current,  the  average  amount  of  the  energy 
made  use  of  is  low  in  underslK>t  wheels,  amounting,  as  an  average, 
to  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  that  furnished 
by  the  stream.  Therefore  undershot  wheels  are  less  frequently 
used. 
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An  improvement  in  their  construction,  however,  is  made,  in 
which  the  floats  are  carved,  so  that  the  water  rises  in  them  more 
uniformly,  and,  b^ing  retained  longer,  more  of  its  energy  is  util- 
lEed.  In  this  improved  form,  which  is  knows,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  as  Poncelet's  wheel,  the  floats  are  nearly  double 
in  number,  compared  with  the  usual  form,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  energy  of  the  stream  which  is  utilized  is  raised  to  between 
fifty  and  sixty. 

The  breast  wheel  resembles  the  undershot  wheel  in  ils  otm*^ 
struction,  but  has  its  floats  placed  nearer  together,  and  inclined 
somewhat  towards  the  stream.  It  is  so  set,  with  reference  t6  the 
stream,  that  about  one-quai*ter  of  its  circumference  turns  close  to 
a  channel  corresponding  to  the  curve  of  its  circumference,  down 
which  the  water,  supplied  through  a  flood  gate,  descends.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make  use  both  of  the  weight  and 
the  momentum  of  the  water,  and,  as  in  this  respect  the  breast 
wheel  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  the  underlet  and 
the  overshot  wheels,  it  stands  also  in  the  same  position  wkh 
regard  to  its  value.  Being  less  loaded  with  water  than  the  over- 
shot wheel,  it  works  with  less  strain  or  friction  upon  the  bearings^ 
and,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  utilizes  about  sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  stream.  From  experiments  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  diameter  of  a  breast  wheel  should  not  be 
less  than  sixteen  feet  nor  more  than  twenty*three,  while  the  beet 
results  are  obtairTcd  from  falls  wliich  are  not  less  than  four  not 
more  than  ten  feet  high.  According  as  the  stream  is  received 
against  the  wheel,  above  or  below  its  horizontal  diameter,  the 
wheels  ai*e  called  high  or  low  breast  wheels. 

A  suspended  wheel  is  one  intended  to  utilize  the  current  of  a 
river  in  which  it  is  set.  They  are  generally  used  lor  temporary 
puposes,  and  are  frequently  set  like  the  paddle  wheel  of  a  steam- 
boat,  and  sometimes  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  a  boat  moored 
in  the  stream,  the  shaft  being  connected  with  the  machinery  on 
the  shore.  The  power  utilized  by  wheels  of  this  description  is 
found  to  reach  its  maximum  when  their  motion  is  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  current  of  the  river.  Their  diameter  should 
not  exceed  fifteen  feet,  their  floats  numbering  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four.  A  wheel  of  this  description  which  is  moved  by  the 
tide  is  called  a  tide  wheel,  and  is  generally  furnished  witli  a  me- 
chanical arrangement  to  utilize  both  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
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by  moving  the  machinery  in  the  same  direction,  whichever  that 
of  the  wheel  itself  may  be. 

The  largest  water  wheel  with  a  horizontal  axle  in  the  world  is 
said  to  be  an  overshot  wheel  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  used  in 
the  working  of  a  lead  and  silver  mine.  Its  diameter  is  seventy- 
two  feet  and  a  half,  its  breadth  is  six  feet,  and  it  has  a  stroke 
of  ten  feet.  Its  power  is  estimated  as  eqaal  to  two  hundred  liors^ 
power,  and  it  pumps  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  to  a 
height  of  four  hundred  ffeet  every  minute. 

In  modem  times  the  attention  of  inventors  has  been  turned  to 
water  wheels  with  vertical  axes,  and  the  greater  advantages  of 
these,  in  economy  of  construction  and  increase  of  power,  has  led 
to  their  very  general  substitution  for  the  old-fashioned  water 
wheels  with  horfzontal  axes.  Wheels  of  this  kind  ai'e  generally 
called  turbine  wheels,  from  the  similarity  of  their  construction  to 
the  shells  of  this  name,  with  spirally  formed  chambers  arranged 
about  a  centre. 

Turbine  wheels  are  horizontally  submerged  in  ^e  water,  and 
provided  with  curved  vertical  buckets,  or  floats,  which  revolve 
around  a  fixed  horizontal  disk  provided  with  guides  to  direct  the 
impelling  stream  of  water,  and  are  thus  made  to  revolve,  carrying 
a  shaft  or  axis  running  through  the  centre  common  to  the  wheel 
and  the  disk.  The  earliest  suggestion  in  modern  times,  which  in 
a  very  general  wsy  suggested  the  idea  of  the  turbine  wheel,  was 
the  arrangement  known  as  Barker's  mill,  which  is  now  used  more 
as  a  philosophical  toy,  or  as  a  spout  for  small  fountains,  than  for 
any  more  practical  purpose.  In  this  a  hollow  vertical  shaft 
receives  the  stream,  and  discharges  it  from  horizontal  arms  curved 
at  the  ends.  The  force  of  the  water  as  it  discharges  presses  upon 
these  arms  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  causes  them  to  revolve. 
Sometimes  the  same  efiect  is  produced  by  making  the  horizontal 
arms  straight,  and  discharging  the  water  through  holes  in  their 
sides. 

In  France  what  is  called  the  spoon  wheel  has  been  long  in  use. 
In  this  arrangement  a  vertical  axle  is  provided  with  a  number  of 
curved  blades,  projecting  from  it  horizontally.  A  descending 
stream  of  water  is  projected  against  these  arms,  and  thus  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  energy  of  the  stream  is  utilized,  when  the  sup* 
ply  and  the  fall  are  not  too  great. 

The  tarbine  wheel  proper  was,  however,  first  brought  into  prac- 
tical use,  if  it  was  not  invented,  by  a  French  inventor,  Benoit 
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Fourneyron,  about  1834.  In  his  machine  there  wore  two  reser- 
voirs of  water,  at  different  levels.  In  the  lower  of  these  the 
wheel  and  disk  are  submerged,  and  the  water  from  the  upper 
reservoir  descends  vertically  through  a  hollow  cylinder  upon  the 
disk,  or  fixed  solid  circular  plate  below.  As  the  cylinder  docs  not 
reach  quite  down  to  the  disk,  there  is  a  lateral  circular  opening*, 
of  small  size,  completely  around  and  between  the  two.  This  cir- 
cular opening  is  enclosed  with  the  horizontal  wheel,  which  is  thus 
annular  in  form,  and  turns  round  outside  of  the  disk  and  cylinder. 
This  wheel  is  formed  of  an  upper  and  lower  crown  separated  by  a 
space  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  horizontal  in  position  and  annular  ia 
form.  In  the  space  between  tho  upper  and  lower  crown  are 
arranged  vertical  floats,  or  buckets,  which  are  curved,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  floats  of  the  Poncelet  undershot  wheel. 
The  upriglit  guides  fixed  upon  the  disk  direct  the  issuing  stream 
of  water  against  the  curved  floats  of  tho  wheel ;  and,  as  the  water 
issues  upon  all  sides,  it  acts  upon  all  the  floats  at  the  same  time, 
and  continually,  thus  forcing  it  to  revolve,  and  with  it  the  aids  to 
which  it  is  attached  The  volume  of  water  discharged  into  the 
apparatus  is  regulated  by  a  movable  hollow  cylinder,  called  a 
regulating  gate,  and  working  along  the  fixed  cylinder.  The 
guides  upon  the  fixed  disk  are  curved  similarly  to  the  buckets, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that  tho  water  escapes  firom  them 
at  a  tangent,  thus  striking  the  buckets  almost  perpendicularly, 
and  greatly  increasing  its  action  upon  the  wheel.- 

Some  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  this 
original  form  of  the  turbine  wheel,  one  of  which,  by  Fontaine,  was 
exhibited  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  another  modification 
is  known  as  Jonval's ;  but  the  performance  of  these  wheels,  like 
that  of  Fourneyron's,  is  to  secure  the  utilization  of  fix>m  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  water — a  result  which 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  that  of  the  ordinary  water  wheels. 

The  chief  advantages  -of  tho  turbine  wheels  over  all  other 
forms  for  utilizing  the  energy  of  running  water  may  be  concisely 
stated  thus:  They  occupy  but  little  space;  their  action  is  uni- 
form and  steady ;  the  wheel  being  submerged,  there  is  no  strain  or 
increased  friction  upon  the  axis  in  any  one  direction ;  they  turn 
with  great  velocity ;  being  submerged,  they  ai:e  not  affected  by 
ice ;  they  utilize  a  greater  percentage  of  tlie  energy ;  and  their 
efficiency  does  not  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  velocity. 

Until  about  1843  the  water  wheels  in  use  in  the  Uuited  States 
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were  always  those  with  horizontal  axes.  lu  this  year  Mr.  Edward 
Morris  printed,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  transla- 
tion  of  Morin's  Experiments  on  Turbines,  and  gave,  also,  an 
account  of  some  experiments  made  upon  two  turbines,  which 
were  constructed  from  designs  of  his  own,  and  one  of  which  util- 
ized seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  stream.  In  1844 
Mr.  F.  A.  Boyden,  of  Massachusetts,  built  a  turbine  for  the  use 
of  a  cotton  mill  in  Lowell  which  utilized  seventy-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  power.  He  afterwards  built  others,  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  horse  power  each,  for  the  same  manufacturing  company. 
Besides  this,  Mr.  Boyden,  in  his  work  published  in  1855,  at  Boston, 
under  the  title  Lowell  HydrauUc  Experiments,  has  given  a  valu- 
able  account  of  his  experimental  researches  respecting  the  con- 
struction and  proportions  of  turbines,  and  also  many  data  of 
value  on  other  hydranlio  questions. 

The  attention  of  the  industry  of  the  United  States  being 
thus  directed  to  the  advantages  of  turbine  wheels,  the  inventive 
talent  of  the  country  began  naturally  to  interest  itself  in  their 
improvement,  and  experiment  in  new  methods  for  combining 
excellence  and  cheapness  in  their  manufacture.  Among  the 
variety  of  turbines  which  have  resulted  from  this  competition, 
the  Eclipse  Double  Turbine,  made  by  the  Stilwell  and  Bietce 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  claims  the  first  place. 
The  turbines  made  by  this  company  are  built  upon  the  model  of  a 
wheel  invented  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Joyce,  after  years  of  careful  study 
and  comparison  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  those  pi*eviousIy  in 
use.  As  a  practical  mechanician,  and  with  the  experience  of  an 
inventor,  Mr.  Joyce  saw  that  his  efforts  should  be  directed 
towards  the  construction  of  a  turbine  in  which  the  reception  and 
discharge  of  the  water  should  be  scientifically  performed,  while 
the  construction  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  avoiding  the 
complexity  which  is  so  injurious  in  mechanism  of  any  kind. 

The  result  of  his  labors  was  the  production  of  the  Eclipse 
Double  Turbine,  which  was  patented  in  1868  and  18T0,  and  for 
simplicity,  durability,  percentage  of  energy  utilized,  and  price, 
challenges  comparison  with  any  other. . 

One  of  its  peculiar  merits  is  the  conical  interior  of  the  wheel, 
by  which  ample  vent  is  afforded  for  the  free  discharge  of  both 
tiers  of  buckets.  This  important  improvement  effectually  pre- 
vents any  reaction  of  the  water,  and  forestalls  any  demand  upon 
the  wheel  of  the  dead  weight  of  water  whose  energy  has  beea 
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consumed.  Another  point  ia  baring  the  water  wttj*  or  cbntes 
fixed,  being  cast  with  the  wheel  case  in  one  piece,  bo  tb&t  the 
water  is  delivered  upon  the  wheel  always  at  the  same  angle, 
whether  the   gates   are  fidly   or  only   partially  opened.      This 


feature  is  peculiar  to  the  Eclipse  Turbine.  A  third  point  ie  ti>t 
construction  of  the  register  case,  by  which  the  amount  of  water 
deUvered  to  the  wheel  is  regulated  without  ever  changing  the 
direction  of  the  stream,  or  its  rclatire  angle  with  the  fece  of  the 
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backet,  or  checking  the  velocity  of  the  water  admitted.  This  is 
a  most  importaiit  point  for  economy  iii  the  use  of  the  water. 
Another  point  uf  importance  is  the  simplicity  in  the  construction 
of  the  machine ;  the  wheel,  wheel  case,  and  register  case  being 
each  cast  in  a  single  piece,  and  thus  all  the  complication  of  the 
construction  in  parts  being  done  away  with ;  while,  being  mann- 
&ctared  to  measurements,  any  portioD  which  may  need  to  be 
replaced  can  be  readily  obtained. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Bcl^se  Double  Turbine  have  erected 
at  their  works  a  Testing  Flnme,  that  they  might  intelligently  pur- 
sue the  business  of  constnicting  the  most  improved  Turbine 
^Mieel,  by  obtaining  such  exact  knowledge  M  can  only  he  ascer- 
tained by  exact  meantremerda.  Their  Flume  is  constructed  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  is  equipped  with  one  of  James  Emerson's 
improved  Dynamometers,  a  machine  which  indicates  with  mathe* 
madcal  accuracy  the  power  exerted  by  the  wheel,  while  the  water 
expended  upon  the  wheel  is  measured  in  thousandAa  of  a  foot, 
by  means  of  Hook  Ganges.  In  this  manner  the  necessary  data  is 
obtained  for  calculating  with  precision  tlic  percentage  of  power 
wtiich  a  wheel  will  utilize  under  any  head  and  fall,  together  with 
(he  amount  of  water  it  will  consume.  Exact  information  upon 
these  points  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  who  use  water  for  a 
motive  power,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eclipse  Double  Tur- 
bine are  entitled  to  credit  for  extending  to  purchasers  of  water 
wheels  Uie  firee  use  of  the  most  improved  apparatus  known  for 
accurately  determining  the  percentage  of  useful  effect  produced 
by  their  wheel ;  thus  absolutely  securing  them  against  imposition 
or  disappointment. 
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ADrANTAOES.— THE 


EXTEST    or  TUE    DUaiSEBI.  —  UtUOGBAPHlC   COHMEBCIAL   WOftU:. 

LiTHOORAPRY  18  tlic  art  of  drawing  or  engraving  upon  stone  dc- 
eigns  from  which  impressionB  can  be  taken  od  paper.  It  is  a 
branch  of  engraving,  and  an  important  one,  since  it  has  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  engraving  on  steel  and  copper,  particularly  for 
maps,  plans,  and  commercial  purposcR.  Its  comjiarative  cheap- 
ness —  the  cost  being  only  one-third  that  of  engraving  upon  metiil 
—  commends  it  to  general  use  ;  and  with  the  advance  in  the  art, 
designs  are  now  produced  which  are  very  little  inferior  to  the 
best  specimens  of  wood  and  steel  engraving  of  the  same  class. 
The  art  was  the  discovery  of  a  Bavarian,  —  Alois  Senefclder,  — 
who,  according  to  the  well-known  story,  happened  to  make  on 
stone  a  mcmoraDdnra  of  his  washing,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
attempt  to  take  an  impression  on  paper.  He  succeeded,  and 
lithography,  or  tlio  art  of  writing  on  stone,  was  invented.  This 
was  in  1795.  A  year  afterwards  Senefelder  was  printing  music  by 
the  new  process;  he  secured  patents  in  the  .German  states,  and 
made  important  improvements.  Rome  and  Loadon  introduced  the 
new  art  in  1807,  and  Paris  in  18U,  and  the  simplicity  and  utility 
of  the  process  soon  made  it  popular  throughout  Europe, 

The  firet  specimen  of  lithography  esecuted  in  the  United  States 
(170) 
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was  published  in  the  AndlecHc  Magazine  for  July,  1819.  In  the 
same  year,  discoveries  of  a  white  stone,  suitable  for  the  work, 
were  made  in  Indiana.  In  1822  Messrs.  Bamett  and  Doolittle, 
who  had  learned  the  art  in  Pans,  began  the  business  in  New  York. 
Ill  1827  William  S.  Pendleton  imported  lithographers  and  mate* 
rials  from  Lfondon,  and  opened  an  establishment  in  Boston.  In 
Uie  year  following  Philadelphia  had  two  lithographic  establisli- 
mentSy  one  of  which  employed  Rembrandt  Peale,  tlie  portrait 
painter,  as  draughtsman.  Other  lithographere  followed  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities,  and  Uieir  principal  busi* 
ness  was  the  production  of  portraits,  cheap  pictures, — some- 
times gaudily  colored  by  hand,  —  and  slteet  music.  The  vast  vaii* 
cty  of  uses  to  which  lithography,  in  all  its  branches,  is  now  ap* 
plied,  is  the  result  of  the  progress  made  in  the  art  within  a  few 
years. 

The  stone  used  is  a  liglitcolored  yellow  or  bluo-gray  calcareous 
limestoue,  tlie  best  of  which  come  from  Bavaria,  though  they  are 
found  in  France  ;  and,  quite  lately,  an  excellent  stone  is  brought 
from  Cape  Girardeau,  in  Missouri.  The  stones  are  sawn  to  a 
tliickness  of  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  inches,  are  ground  to 
a  level  face  (in  some  establishments  by  machinery),  and  are  pol* 
ished  by  rubbing  tlie  faces  of  two  stones  together  with  fine  sand 
ajid  water.  The  stones  are  carefully  selected  with  regard  to  the 
fineness  of  the  proposed  work,  and  the  surfaces  are  smoothly  pol- 
ished or  grained  to  the  required  degree  —  difierent  surfaces  being 
necessary  for  difici-ent  classes  of  designs.  When  worn,  or  when 
the  requisite  number  of  impressions  have  been  taken,  the  surface 
may  be  reground  for  another  design. 

The  lithographic  crayons  witli  which  designs  are  drawn,  or  which 
may  be  reduced  to  an  ink  and  laid  on  with  peiis  and  brushes,  are 
made  of  tallow,  white  wax,  soap,  shellac,  lampblack,  and  turpen- 
tine. When  the  design  is  completed  the  stone  goes  to  the  printer, 
who  dampens  it  with  water  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous 
acid.  The  pores  of  the  stone  take  in  tlie  water,  while  the  grease 
in  the  ink  or  crayon  keeps  the  design  dry ;  and  when  the  lollcr, 
charged  with  ink,  passes  over  the  stone,  the  design  readily  absorbs, 
tlie  ink,  and  leaves  the  rest  of  tlie  Surface  entirely  clean.  An  im- 
pression may  now  be  taken  on  moist  or  dry  paper,  and,  with  snb- 
scciuent  inking  for  each,  any  number  of  impressions,  till  the  desiga 
is  worn  off. 

This  is  the  simplest  process  of  lithography.    By  another  method: 
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the  face  of  the  Btone  is  covered  with  a  black  or  red-colored  gum- 
water,  throagh  which  the  design  is  etched  with  the  needle  or 
diamond  point  (as  in  copper  and  steel  plate  engraving).  The  en- 
graved white  lines  absorb  the  oil,  which  is  then  applied ;  the  gum- 
water  is  washed  off;  and  the  design  may  be  inked  and  printed  as 
in  the  first  process. 

Autography  is  the 'process  of  transferring  to  stone  writing  or 
drawings  made  on  a  prepared  transfer  paper,  which  gives  on  stone 
a  ixsverse,  which  may  be  printed  from.  This  process  is  much  used 
for  circulars,  price-currents,  and  commercial  letters,  which  thus 
present  the  appearance  of  having  been  written.  It  also  relieves 
the  draughtsman  from  the  tedious  and  difficult  labor  of  writing  a 
reverse  on  the  stone.  Fresh  painted  charts,  maps,  book  plates, 
crests,  arms,  or  other  engravings  in  which  the  ink  is  yet  wet,  ma> 
be  similarly  transferred  to  stone.  Autography  has  added  an  at- 
tractive feature  to  books  by  enabling  the  publisher  to  present  fac- 
simile pages  of  the  author's  manuscript,  while,  for  commercial 
purposes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the  art. 

Chromolithography,  or  printing  in  different  colors,  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  By  this  process  designs  are  printed  in  two  or  more 
colors,  each  stone  carrying  a  different  color,  and  being  engraved 
or  drawn  with  the  design  which  is  to  be  represented  in  a  particular 
color.  In  printing  from  one  stone  after  another,  by  which  the  suc- 
cessive shades  and  colors  are  transferred  to  tiio  paper  till  the  design 
is  completed,  the  most  accurate  registration  is  imperative.  For 
ordinary  purposes,  such  as  checks,  drafts,  business  cards  of  all 
sizes,  title-pages,  etc.,  only  two  or  three  colora  are  used,  though 
sometimes  even  this  class  of  work  is  very  elaborate  in  design  and 
coloring.  As  applied  to  the  copy  of  oil  paintings,  however,  chro- 
molitliography  may  fairly  claim  place  among  the  fine  arts.  The 
German  chromolithographs,  particularly  those  executed  in  Vi- 
enna, are  considered  the  best ;  and  then,  in  order,  come  those  of 
Berlin,  London,  Paris,  and  the  United  States.  By  this  process, 
copies  of  paintings  have  been  made  so  accurately,  with  so  perfect 
a  reproduction  of  every  shade  of  coloring,  that  the  chromolitho- 
graphic  copy  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  original  paint- 
ing. It  is  especially  applicable  to  copies  of  fruit,  fish,  flowers^ 
and  game.  Some  of  the  pictures  produced  by  this  process  in  the 
United  States  (such  as  Tait's  "  Chickens  ")  are  wonderfully  popu- 
lar, and  are  unsurpassed  by  any  chromolithographs  of  the  same 
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class  made  in  Europe.  The  process  is  also  much  used  in  land- 
scapes, marine  views,  and  portraits.  Copies  of  old  pictures,  with 
the  cracks  in  the  paint,  and  other  marks  of  time,  have  been  repro- 
duced in  most  faithful  fac-simile.  This  beautiful  art  enables  pur- 
chasers to  procure,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  almost  perfect 
copies  of  celebrated  and  costly  pictures. 

This  is  by  far  the  nicest  process  in  lithography,  requiring,  as  it 
does,  the  greatest  accuracy  in  registration.  Exact  copies  of  the 
outline  of  the  design  must  be  transferred  to  as  many  different 
stones  as  there  are  colors  to  be  introdnced,  and  these  are  charged 
in  the  proper  parts  with  the  primary  tints,  while  one  or  two  stones, 
from  which  the  second  and  third  impressions  are  taken,  give  the 
lights  and  shadows.  Other  stones  are  used  to  print  in  the  shades 
which  modify  or  blend  the  other  tints  ;  and,  last  of  all  in  the  pro- 
cess, a  wash  or  glaze  softens  and  subdues  the  colors,  giving  the  pic- 
ture its  resemblance  to  the  oil  painting  of  which  it  is  a  copy. 
Proper  care  in  exact  registration  prevents  one  tint  from  printing 
upon  and  blurring  another,  or  from  destroying  the  distinctness  of 
the  outline. 

Photolithography  is  another  most  important  branch  of  the  art. 
Photographing  upon  wood  only  gives  a  design  which  must  subse- 
quently be  cut  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  in  the  usual  way,  but  pho- 
tographing upon  stone  leaves  an  impression  which  may  be  inked 
and  printed  from,  as  from  the  ordinary  design.  A  method  has 
been  devised  by  which  copies  from  plans  or  engravings  may  be 
obtained  in  an  enlarged  or  reduced  size,  and  the  process  of  redne- 
tion  is  particularly  valuable  in  obtaining  copies  of  topogpraphical 
maps,  the  original  of  which  may  be  drawn  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
so  as  to  include  all  the  features  and  lettering,  which  will  be  accu- 
rately repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  reduced  design  secured 
by  photography.  Wood^;uts  and  engravings  are  similarly 
enlarged  or  reduced  in  photolithography,  and  the  discovery  affords 
a  new  and  economical  method  of  illustrating  books,  and  in  supply- 
ing cheap  copies  of  popular  engravings.  It  has  been  used  with 
great  success,  also,  in  reproducing  the  printed  pages  of  books, 
thus  giving  fac-simile  copies  of  old  and  rare  works. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  at  what  is  called  ''  lithotint,"  in 
which  the  design  is  painted  with  camel-hair  pencils  and  a  liquid 
preparation  of  lithographic  chalk.  Zinc  plates  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  stones,  in  which  case  the  process  is  "zincography." 
These  plates  present  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  and  designs  can 
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easily  be  made  on  tlicm.     For  some  kinds  of  work  they  are  well 

adapted,  as  the  oily  ink  is  readily  imbibed,  and  the  polished  sur- 
face rejects  water;  they ^ are  chiefly  used  for  architectural  and 
machinery  drawings. 

On  an  ordinary  hand-press  a  workman  will  print  sixteen  hundred 
lithographic  impressions  in  a  day.  A  lithographic  printing-press 
has  lately  been  invented,  however,  which  is  to  lithography  what 
the  Gordon  press  is  to  letter-press  printing.  With  this  press,  fif- 
teen hundred  impressions  —  or  nearly  a  day's  work  on  a  hand- 
press —  can  be  taken  in  an  hour.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
bill-heads  and  other  commercial  work. 

One  of  the  recent  and  most  ingenious  applications  of  litho- 
graphic printing  is  seen  in  the  metal  signs  which  present  the  letters 
&nd  designs  in  gold  on  a  black  ground,  or  in  black  on  a  gold 
ground.  The  design  upon  the  stone  is  made  with  an  albuminous 
mixture,  and  when  the  impression  is  printed  on  the  metal,  gold  leaf 
18  laid  on,  the  superfluous  gold  is  brushed  off,  and  the  letters  and 
other  parts  of  the  design  appear  on  the  surface  ;  the  sheet  is  sub- 
sequently heated  to  harden  and  fix  the  impression.  The  metal  is  a 
fine  and  thin  Russia  sheet-iron  rolled  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
6nd  afterwards  japanned  with  a  highly  glazed  surface  in  this  coun- 
try. The  most  elaborate  designs  are  thus  transferred  in  gilt  to 
these  plates,  with  a  minute  finish  and  perfection  of  detail  which 
no  sign  painter  could  attain,  while  the  cost  of  such  signs,  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  gilded  by  hand,  is  trifling.  A  sign  for 
which  a  sign-painter  would  charge  fifty  dollars  can  be  produced 
by  the  lithographic  process  for  three  dollare  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
lithographic  process  is  only  used  when  large  numbers  of  the  same 
sign  are  needed,  as  for  insurance  and  other  agencies,  fire-alarms, 
etc.,  as  the  cost  of  a  single  lithographic  sign  would  be  more  than 
t1iat  of  one  done  by  hand.  This  branch  of  the  art  has  only  lately 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  the  business  is  already 
Enormous. 

At  present,  the  higher  grades  of  lithography,  chromolithogi*aphy 
especially,  are  better  done  in  Europe  than  in  America  ;  but  in  au- 
tography, and  in  all  classes  of  commercial  lithography,  more  and 
better  work  is  done  in  this  country,  since  here  lithography  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  copper  and  steel  engraving,  which 
is  still  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  checks,  bill-heads,  and  other 
commercial  work  in  Europe. 
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A  STKfteoTTPB  plate  is  a  fee-simile  in  type  metal  of  a  page  ol 
movable  type.  Its  design  is  to  avoid  tlic  cspcnse  of  keeping  in  type 
works  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  ;  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  recoin position  ;  to  reduce  the  founts  of  type  in  the  compoeing- 
room ;  and  BOrnGtimes  to  print  copies  of  the  same  work  on  two  or 
more  presses  at  the  same  time,  or  to  sintultancously  isatio  a  woik  In 
two  or  mora  different  localities.  To  save  the  wear  of  type  on  tlie 
press,  and  to  permit  the  use  of  the  same  typo,  oyer  and  over,  in 
the  composition  of  the  successive  pages  of  a  book,  early  suggested 
Btcreotyping. 

As  with  many  other  diBCorcrics,  tlicrc  are  several  claimant  fur 
the  honor  of  this  invention.  John  Mullcr,  of  Lcydcn,  stereotyped 
pages  in  1690,  A  few  years  later.  Van  dcr  Mey,  of  the  same  city, 
soldered  the  bottoms  of  type  together,  making  t1icm  into  solid 
pages.  William  Ged,  of  Edinburgh,  is  credited  with  t!io  modem 
mode  of  stereotyping,  whicli  i-clcases  the  type  for  i-e-composition. 

William  Ged,  who  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  IGOO,  was  not  a 
printer  by  trade,  but  a  goldsmith,  and  his  attention  was  first  turned 
to  stereotyping  in  1125.  At  that  time  all  the  type  used  in  Sco^ 
land  were  cast  in  London,  and  it  occurred  to  Ged  that  a  great 
wving  might  be  effected  if  solid  pagesi  could  be  cast  which  would 
release  the  type  for  rc-composiUoD.     lie  borrowed  a  page  of  typo 
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and  began  his  experiments.  In  two  years  he  succeeded  in  making 
perfect  plates;  but  he  had  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  of 
printers,  who  fancied  that  their  craft  would  b^  ruined  by  the  new 
process,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  with  too  many  inventors,  innu- 
merable obstacles  and  difficulties  nearly  ruined  poor  Oed.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  making  complete  plates  for  an  edition  of 
Sallust,  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1736.  After  his  death  tlie  art 
was  nearly  lost  sight  of  till  it  was  revived  in  Paris  in  1795. 

The  Didots,  of  Paris,  made  many  important  improvements  in  the 
art,  and  Earl  Stanhope,  of  England,  invented  a  most  valuable  press 
for  stereotype  printing.  The  art  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1813,  and  soon  afterwards  stereotyping  establishments 
were  opened  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 

Nearly  all  the  books  now  published  are  stereotyped  or  electro- 
typed,  publishers  generally  thinking  that  if  a  book  is  worth  print- 
ing it  is  worth  putting  into  plates.  The  plau  is  also  adopted  in 
the  case  of  many  magazines  and  periodicals,  since  it  enables  the 
publishers,  by  duplicating  plates,  to  run  the  same  pages  on  two  or 
more  presses  at  once,  and,  by  preserving  the  plates,  to  republish 
particular  numbers,  or  to  reproduce  an  entire  series,  if  there  shoyild 
be  a  demand  for  the  same.  The  entire  volumes  of  Punch,  up  to 
a  certain  year,  have  been  republished.  The  art  of  stereotyping  is 
invaluable,  not  only  to  publishers,  but  to  the  general  public,  in 
enabling  a  wider  difiusion  and  cheapening  the  cost  of  books  and 
periodicals. 

Stereotyping. 

When  a  work  is  stereotyped  or  electrotyped,  the  spaces, 
"  quads,"  and  leads  used  in  composition  are  of  the  same  height  as 
the  stem  of  the  type.  The  mould  for  stereotyping  requires  the 
finest  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  specially  prepared,  is  mixed  to  the 
consistency  of  cream,  and  is  poured  over  the  face  of  the  type, 
which  have  been  previously  oiled  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  ad- 
hering. The  plaster  soon  sots,  and  the  mould  is  raised  from  the 
type,  and  is  hardened  in  a  heated  oven.  It  is  then  put  face  down- 
ward on  a  plate  of  iron  in  a  cast  iron  pan,  or  cover,  and  is  im- 
mersed in  melted  type  metal,  which  runs  into  the  spaces  left  in  the 
cover,  and  fills  every  portion  of  the  mould.  This  dipping  process 
is  repeated  so  as  to  allow  the  gradual  and  equal  contraction  of  the 
metal.  The  result  is  a  stereotype  page,  which  may  need  some 
work  with  the  picker  and  graver  to  remove  imperfections.  The 
edges  arc  then  trimmed  in  a  machine  ;  in*  another  machine  the 
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back  of  the  plate  is  shaved  or  planed  to  insure  the  requisite  thick- 
ness and  perfect  level ;  and  the  plates  (if  they  are  cuts,  but  not    * 
generally  for  letter-press)  are  screwed  upon  blocks  of  wood  which 
bring  them  to  the  same  height  of  ordinary  type. 

Corrections  of  a  word,  or  a  line,  or  more,  in  a  page,  can  be 
made  by  catting  out  the  imperfect  part  and  inserting  ordinary  type, 
which  are  neatly  soldered  in. 

Moulds  are  rapidly  made  for  newspaper  stereotypes  by  what  is 
called  the  paper  process.  A  newspaper  page  of  type  for  a  cylin- 
der press  is  in  a  curved  form,  in  what  is  known  as  a  ''turtle." 
Instead  of  plaster  of  Paris  for  a  mould,  moistened  sheets  of  soft 
paper,  pasted  together,  are  laid  over  the  page  of  type,  and  are 
beaten  down  with  a  brush  till  a  perfect  impression  is  taken.  The 
mould  is  dried  and  hardened,  and  by  pouring  in  melted  metal  ouo 
or  more  forms  can  be  made  to  be  printed  from.  This  process  is 
now  pursued  in  several  of  the  larger  newspaper  offices.  The  ad* 
vantages  are,  first,  saving  the  wear  of  type,  which  are  used  only 
in  composition,  and  not  for  printing  from ;  and  next,  furnishing 
forms  for  two  or  more  presses,  and  thus  getting  out  the  entire 
^tion  of  the  paper  in  the  least  possible  space  of  time.  This  in- 
vention enables  journals  to  delay  the  hour  of  going  to  press  to 
the  latest  moment,  thus  keeping  the  columns  open  for  the  latest 
news,  and  yet  permitting  the  publication  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  for  distribution  and  for  the  mails.  The  edition  printed, 
the  plates  may  be  re*melted,  to  be  run  into  the  moulds  for  the  next 

day's  issue. 

Electrotvpiko. 

Electrotyping  is  now  much  more  common  than  stereotyping  by 
the  process  described  above.  It  is  a  combined  chemical  and  me- 
chanical operation,  the  processes  of  which  are  as  follows :  The 
mould  is  made  of  pure  wax,  upon  which  the  page  of  type  is  im- 
pressed. The  mould  is  then  covered  with  a  coat  of  fine  plumbago 
dust,  which  is  evenly  distributed  by  brushes  in  a  machine,  thus 
giving  a  conducting  metallic  medium  for  the  electric  current,  which 
is  further  strengthened  by  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  copper  over 
which  iron  filings  are  dusted.  The  result  is  a  thin  film  of  copper 
coating  the  entire  surface  and  hastening  the  subsequent  deposit 
of  copper  when  the  mould  is  in  the  battery.  The  mould  is  now 
washed,  connecting  ribbons  of  copper  are  attachevl,  and  it  is  sus- 
pended from  a  metal  rod  in  the  trough  containing  a  solution  of 
acidulated  sulphate  of  copper.     Any  number  of  moulds,  according 
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to  the  dimensions  of  the  trough,  may  be  put  in  at  the  same  time. 
Copper  plates  are  suspended  in  the  solution,  facing,  but  not  touch^ 
ing,  the  moulds.  The  trough  in  which  the  electric  current  is  gen- 
erated contains  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  isolated  from  the  trough 
which  holds  the  moulds.  The  rods  which  suspend  the  moulds  in 
the  solution  are  now  connected  by  wires  with  the  zinc  plate  in  the 
battery,  wliile  the  copper  plates  are  similarly  connected  with  the 
platinum  in  the  battery,  and  the  circuit  is  completed.  Decomposi- 
tion now  begins,  and  the  copper  is  rapidly  and  evenly  deposited 
on  the  face  of  the  mould.  . 

The  moulds  are  left  in  the  trough  generally  over  night,  and  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  copper  shells  are  formed  on  the 
moulds,  giving  fac-similes  of  the  pages  in  type.  The  insido  of 
the  shells  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  chloride  of  zinc,  laid  on  with 
a  brush.  Over  this  is  laid  a  sheet  of  alloyed  foil,  and  the  shell  is 
then  "  backed  up  "  with  inferior  type  metal  to  give  it  solidity  and 
the  requisite  thickness.  This  backing  is  done  by  pouring  in  the 
metal,  or  by  dipping  the  shell  in  metal ;  the  face  is  then  laid  down 
on  a  perfectly  level  iron  plate  resting  on  an  iron  frame,  which  must 
also  stand  perfectly  level,  and  the  superfluous  type  metal  is  scraped 
off.  The  subsequent  processes  of  trimming  the  sides  and  planing 
the  backs  by  machinery  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  stereo- 
typing. Corrections  can  also  be  made  by  cutting  out  and  inseiii- 
ihg,  as  in  the  ordinary  stereotype  plates. 

By  means  of  the  galvanic  battery  type  can  be  copper-faced  by 
presenting  only  the  face  of  the  type  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  the  trough,  and  establishing  the  current  as  in  electro- 
typing  on  moulds.  Type  thus  faced  are  very  durable,  and  will 
wear  three  or  four  times  longer  than  common  type. 

For  some  work  on  heavy  calendered  paper,  stereotypes  made  by 
tlie  first  process  described  are  sometimes  preferred ;  but  for  the 
great  mass  of  book-work,  and  especially  for  cuts,  electrotypes  are 
superior.  The  invention  is  comparatively  recent,  though  experi- 
ments in  electro-platmg  were  made  in  Europe,  with  more  or  less 
success,  from  1801  to  1840,  and  it  is  a  most  important  adjunct  to 
the  art  of  printing. 
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— rioaRMB  or  the  ikdcitki  ih  sditom,  mew  yobk,  and  phiuldelphia.  - 


tCBIPTION.  —  VIBPDUIEai  AND  rOPDLARITT  tiP  >BJH  KIND  OP   FUBLI8HIN0. 


AsoTBEB  article  in  this  volume  (aco  Pbintin-o  akd  the  Primtiso 
Pbess)  gives  the  history  of  tlie  discovery  of  printing,  ita  progress, 
its  introdnctioit  into  America,  and  describes  in  detail  the  various 
processes  of  composition,  press  work,  etc.,  or,  in  otJier  words,  tho 
preparation  of  the  printed  sheets  for  the  binder,  wlio  mskea  them 
into  books.  Of  course  bookbinding  was  cooxistont  witli  book 
printing,  or  ratiier  it  is  of  fkr  greater  antiquity,  since  manuscripts 
from  time  immemorial  were  protected  by  wood,  metal,  or  leatlior 
covers,  and  the  even  older  books  of  wood  or  metal  plates  were 
fastened  at  the  backs  by  thongs  or  hinges,  which  fumished  a  nidc 
binding. 

Phillatias,  an  Athenian,  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  sew- 
ing sheets  of  veDum  and  papyrus  together,  and  socnring  tlic  backs 
with  glue.  Boards  or  cuvero  would  naturally  be  the  next  step, 
and  literal  boards  of  wood  were  firat  used,  which  after  a  while 
were  covered  vritli  pai-chracnt  or  leather.  The  Romans  brought 
the  art  to  great  perTecttuu,  especially  iu  the  uniaincntation  of  tho 
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wooden  covers  by  c^mngs.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  monks 
bound  their  illuminated  manuscripts  with  covers,  which  were  fre- 
quently enamelled,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with 
precious  stones,  and  covered  with  figures  beautifully  carved  in 
wood.  Some  of  these  early  bindings  exhibit  boards  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness,  in  which  were  covered  recesses  for  relics  and 
crucifixes.  A  century  later  ivory  tablets,  colored  velvets,  morocco, 
vellum  stamped  with  gold,  tooling,  inlaid  calf  and  morocco  covers, 
and  gold  and  silver  clasps  and  corners,  were  employed  in  binding 
and  ornamenting  the  Gospels  and  Missals.  Many  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  fourteenth  and  two  following  centuries  —  bind- 
ings that  have  never  been  surpassed  in  richness  and  elaboration — 
are  preserved  in  the  great  public  and  private  libraries  of  £iu*opc. 
A  field  or  farm  would  scarcely  purchase  one  of  these  volumes 
when  fresh  from  the  binder,  and  their  value,  as  relics  of  by-gone 
centuries,  is  even  gi'eater  now. 

The  invention  of  printing  made  general  the  use  of  calf  and  morocco 
bindings  on  oaken  boards,  and  stamped  in  gold  or  in  "  blind  tooling." 
The  British  Museum  has  many  books  bound  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  The  period  of  Henry  VIII.  produced  many 
magnificent  ppecimens  of  binding,  and  under  Elizabeth  embroidery 
bindings  were  introduced.  Folios  of  that  period  in  plain  calf 
eho^f  most  substantial  work. 

On  the  continent  bookbinding  fairly  took  rank  as  a  -fine  art,  and 
early  enlisted  the  attention  of  true  artists.  Chevalier  Jean  Grolier 
was  famous  for  the  elaborate  patterns  which  he  drew  for  his  own 
book-covers ;  Chevalier  D'Eon  introduced  the  Etruscan  designs  as 
ornaments ;  Padeloup  tooled  l>ooks  so  that  tJiey  looked  as  if  they 
were  bound  in  gold  lace;  and  Derome  and  De  Seuil  —  the  latter 
immortalized  in  one  of  Pope's  poems  —  wore  famous  bookbinders. 
The  Cambridge  binding  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  justly  cele- 
brated. Roger  Payne,  who  began  business  in  London  in  1770, 
may  be  said  to  have  opened  a  new  ei*a  in  the  art. 

Payne  was  a  man  of  most  dissolute  habits ;  but  as  a  thorough 
artist,  especially  in  finishing,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  all  who 
preceded  him,  and  in  his  own  day  he  had  no  rival.  Ilis  success 
lay  in  his  style,  which  was  original,  in  his  invention  and  manuiac* 
ture  of  elaborate  embellishing  tools,  and  in  his  choice  and  working 
of  materials  s^nd  ornaments.  Superb  specimens  of  his  work  are 
preserved  in  English  libraries,  particularly  in  Eari  Spencer's,  and 
bibliographers  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise«     After 
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Payne,  Kalthoeber,  Staggemier,  Falkner,  Ilcring,  and  Walther  de- 
eenre  especial  mention.  Mackenzie,  Lewis,  Clarke  (celebrated  for 
his  tree-marbled  calf),  Bedford,  and  Uayday  are  among  the  more 
fiunooB  of  modem  London .  binders.  All  book-buyers  know  how 
much  the  name  of  a  binder  sometimes  enhances  the  value  of  a  toI- 
ume.  Trautz,  Ni^dre,  Cap^,  Lortic,  and  Duru  are  among  the  most 
noted  of  modem  French  binders,  and  their  work>  for  its  ornamen- 
tation and  perfection  of  detail,  is  highly  prized. 

Book-making  in  America. 

The  first  bookbinding  done  in  the  colonies  was  by  John  Batlifie, 
an  Englishman,  who  came  over  expressly  to  bind  Eliot's  Indian 
fiible,  printed  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1661--63,  and  Rat- 
lifie  could  bind  only  a  single  copy  in  a  day.  The  first  book  print- 
ed in  Boston  was  in  1676.  The  early  provincial  governors  were 
instructed  to  prohibit  printing,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the 
means  of  disseminating  disobedience,  heresies,  sects,  and  libels. 
But  book-makers  thrived  nevertheless.  From  1684  to  1690,  Pierce, 
mentioned  as  the  fifth  printer  in  Boston,  publiehed  several  books 
for  himself  and  for  booksellers.  Bartholomew  Green  followed  in 
1690,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  art  has  progressed,  till  Bos- 
ton has  become  one  of  the  great  book-making  ccctres  of  the  Union. 
In  Philadelphia  book-printing  began  in  1686  ;  in  New  York  in  1693, 
with  the  publication  by  Bradford  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province  in 
small  folio.  In  1726  New  York  had  a  second  publisher.  When 
Franklin,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  went  to  Philadelphia,  in  1723,  Samuel 
Keimer,  who  employed  him,  had  just  started  the  second  press  in 
that  city,  and  besides  him  the  Bradfords  were  the  only  publishers 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  copies  of  the 
Paalms  and  of  the  Laws,  bound  in  parchment,  appeared  in  Boston, 
a  copy  of  the  Psalms  as  early  as  1647  ;  but  by  whom  they  were 
printed  and  bound,  or  whether  the  work  was  done  in  England,  is 
uncertain.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  had  been  thirty 
binderies  in  Boston.  New  York  had  a  bindery  in  1769  ;  Benjamin 
Franklin's  bindery^  in  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  was  in  opera- 
tion in  1729 ;  and  two  Scotch  booksellers  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
had  binderies  in  1764  and  1771. 

After  the  Revolution  the  progress  of  book-making  in  the  United 
States  was  rapid.     In   1808  was   issued  BarlowV  Columbiad,  in 
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quarto,  illustrated  with  plates  engraved  in  London,  and  by  far 
the  finest  book  published  in  the  country  up  to  that  time.  Two 
years  later  Wilson's  American  Ornithology,  in  seven  volumes 
folio,  with  colored  plates,  was  issued  in  Philadelphia.  In  1822  an 
American  reprint  of  Rees's  Cyclopedia  was  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  forty-one  volumes,  with  six  additional  volumes  of  plates, 
and  was  the  greatest  venture  of  the  kind  which  had  been  under- 
taken in  the  country.  In  1830  books  to  the  value  of  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one*third  of  them  school  books, 
were  printed  in  the  United  States.  Since  tljiat  time,  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  tlie 
introduction  of  machinery  and  other  facilities,  the  gix)wth  of  the 
book  business  in  tlie  United  States  has  been  enormous. 

Processes  in  Bookbindino. 

The  printed  sheets  go  from  the  press  to  the  drying-room,  where 
they  are  hung  on  frames  in  a  steam-heated  temperature  of  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  and  remain  from 
half  ail  hour  to  an  hour.     They  are  then  placed  between  press- 
boards,  with  a  highly-glazed  surface  ;  if  very  nice  work,  a  single 
slieet  between  two  boards,  and  sometimes  a  "  set-off "  sheet  of 
paper  on  each  side  of  the  printed  sheet,  but  ordinarily  three  or 
four  sheets  between  every  pair  of  press-boards.     A  pile  of  these 
boards,  with  the  interleaving  sheets,  is  then  subjected  to  hydraulic 
pressure  equal  to  six  hundred  tons  for  a  half  day,  or -in  some 
cases  longer.     From  the  hydraulic  press  the  sheets  go  to  the  cat- 
ting machine,  which  rapidly  cuts  them  in  two.     Then  most  ingen* 
ious  machines,   of  different  capacity,  fold  the  sheets  into  pages 
of  the  required  size  and  form  for  a  book,  making  them  ready  for 
sewing.     The  folding  gives  the  name  describing  the  size  of  a  book ; 
thus  a  sheet  once  folded  into  two  leaves,  or  four  pages,  is  a  folio  ; 
folded  again,  it  is  a  quarto  ;  folded  once  more,  as  in  the  case  of 
this  volume,  every  sheet  gives  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages,  and 
the  book  is  called  an  octavo  ;  folding  into  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty- 
four  pages,  makes  a  duodecimo ;  and  so  on  for  smaller  volumes. 
This  folding  was  formerly  done  by  hand ;  now  one  girl  tends  a 
machine  which  will  do  the  work  of  several  giris  with  great  rapid- 
ity  and  accuracy. 

The  folded  sheets  are  then  tied  in  bundles,  till  the  entire  sheets 
of  a  single  work  are  folded,  when  they  are  placed  in  order  in  piles, 
and  a  girl  going  from  pile  to  pile  rapidly  gathers  and  collects  the 
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pages  for  a  volame,  and  Tolume  after  volume,  till  the  sheets  are 
exhausted.  These  go  to  the  smashing  machine,  which  has  super- 
seded the  old  method  of  hammering  by  hand,  and  the  more  recent 
one  of  screw-pressing,  and  instantly  presses  the  pages  solidly  to- 
gether. The  sawing  machine  then  saws  the  backs  simultaneously, 
with  the  Ibur,  five,  or  six  grooves  necessary  to  receive  the  cords 
through  which  the  thread  is  passed  in  sewing  the  different  sheets 
BO  as  to  unite  them  all  together.  The  books  are  now  carried  to 
the  sewing  frames,  where  they  are  sewed  by  girls,  who  perform 
their  work  with  singular  dexterity,  defUy  passing  the  needle 
through  each  "  form,''  and  securing  it  to  the  cords  at  the  back. 
Machines  have  been  invented  for  book-sewing,  but  they  have  not 
been  generally  introduced,  and  the  labor  is  usually,  even  in  the 
most  extensive  establishments,  performed  by  girls. 

After  sewing,  the  books  are  "  drawn  off,"  cut  apart,  and  taken 
to  the  trimming  machine,  which  has  superseded  the  old  "  plough- 
ing "  by  hand  process,  and  which,  with  great  rapidity,  trims  the 
three  sides  smoothly  and  accurately.  The  next  process  is  round- 
ing the  backs,  which  is  done  with  the  hammer.  A  tliin  coat  of 
gine,  previously  applied,  holds  the  round  in  shape ;  then  the  back- 
ing, which  forms  the  joint  where  the  cover  opens,  in  small  books, 
IB  done  by  a  machine,  but  on.  most  of  the  larger  books  by  hand, 
with  a  press  and  hammer.  The  back  is  now  covered  with  a  piece 
of  muslin  nearly  the  whole  length,  and  extending  an  inch  over  the 
sides,  to  -strengthen  the  joints ;  and  over  the  muslin  is  pasted  a 
piece  of  paper.  The  head-h^nds,  consisting  of  a  doubled  piece  of 
muslin,  and  sometimes  of  knit  silk,  are  put  on,  and  the  book  is 
sprinkled,  marbled,  or  gilded  on  the  edges,  though  in  the  cheaper 
and  smaller-sized  books  the  edges  are  left  plain. 

In  sprinkling,  several  books  are  taken  together  in  a  row, 
on  boards,  and  the  color  or  coloi*s  selected  are  sprinkled  with  a 
large  brash,  or  are  rubbed  through  a  sieve*  with  a  stiff  brush,  pro- 
ducing the  fine  dust-like  coloring  seen  on  the  edges  of  books. 
In  marbling,  the  artist  — for  a  skilful  artisan  in  this  department  is 
an  artist —  sprinkles  his.colors  upon  a  preparation  of  mucilaginous 
liquid  in  a  wooden  trough,  and  then  with  "  combs  "  makes  the 
"  comb-work,"  which  is  the  pattern  most  usual  for  the  edges.  With 
various  colors,  and  by  skilful  sprinkling,  he  makes  the  different 
patterns  known  as  shell,  —  of  various  colors  and  differently  veined, 
—  blue  stormont,  light  Italian,  west  end,  curl,  Spanish  of  all  colors, 
antique,  wave,  British,  Dutch,  and  so  on,  in  great  variety,  for  mar- 
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bling  paper  used  for  the  sides  of  books.  If  the  book  is  to  be 
gildedi  the  edges  are  scraped,  a  groundwork  of  red  chalk  is  laid 
on,  albumen,  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  water,  forms  the  size  on 
which  the  gold  is  laid,  and  is  subsequently  burnished  with  blood- 
stone and  agate.  Over  this  is  sometimes  laid  gold  of  another 
color,  which  is  stamped  in  patterns  in  the  edges,  and  the  super- 
fluous gold  of  the  upper  coat  is  brushed  off,  leaving  the  figures. 

In  cloth-bound  books  the  cloth  is  cut  the  proper  size,  and  glued 
to  the  boards  (in  the  early  stages  of  book  making  they  were  made  of 
wood — -but  at  the  present  time  tarred  rope  is  used,  or  other  stock  such 
as  is  used  in  making  cheap,  coarse  paper)  which  form  the  stiffening 
for  the  sides,  and  when  thus  made  are  called  noses.  Ornamenting 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  case  is  then  done  by  having  engraved,  in 
brass,  the  design  required.  That  is  fastened  to  an  embossing  press, 
where  it  is  kept  heated  with  steam,  and  by  strong  pressure  leaves 
its  imprint  on  the  cover.  When  the  impression  is  wanted  in  gilt, 
the  case  is  prepared,  and  gold  leaf  laid  on  whci*e  the  stamp  is  to 
come.  The  books  are  then  glued  or  pasted  into  the  cases,  and 
pressed  in  brass-bound  boards  to  form  the  groove  where  the  joint 
is.     After  the  final  pressing,  the  book  is  ready  for  the  reader. 

Binding  in  leather  and  morocco,  or  half  binding  with  calf  or 
morocco  backs  and  corners,  and  paper  or  cloth  sides,  requires  more 
hand  work.  The  books  are  generally  laced  into  the  covers ;  the 
lettering  and  the  various  designs,  in  gold  and  blind  tooling,  are 
done  by  hand ;  and  to  this  binding  the  only  limits  are  the  cost  of 
the  work  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  binder.  Machinery  is  much 
more  employed  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  most  of 
the  ingenious  and  labor-saving  machinery  used  in  bookbinding  is 
of  American  invention. 

The  foregoing  i»  designed  to  give,  in  the  briefest  possiUe  manner, 
an  intelligible  idea  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  book-making,  as 
seen  in  the  extensive  and  first-class  establishment  of  Messrs^  CasiQ, 
Lockwood  &  Brainardy  at  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Book  PuBusmKo. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  would  be  useless  to  give  statistics  of 
the  extent  of  the  book-publishing  business  in  the  United  States, 
since  it  is  so  rapidly  increasing  that  the  figures  for  one  year  would 
give  no  idea  of  the  business  of  the  yeair  following.  It  is  -among 
the  most  progressive,  profitable,  and  important  industries  of  the 
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countiy.  McBtJun  may  be  made  of  single  works  Bold  in  the 
Ciiited  States.  Of  Webster's  well-known  Spelling  Book  more 
than  fifty-five  million  copies  have  been  printed,  the  sales  now 
reaching  a  million  and  one  quarter  copies  a  year,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary  three  hundred  thousand 
cnjiies  arc  sold  annually.  Of  "  Undo  Tom's  Cabin  "  more  than 
half  a  million  copica  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States  ;  various 
editions  of  the  same  work  have  been  sold  in  England  to  tlie  extent 
of  a  miUion  and  a  half  of  copies  ;  it  has  been  translated  into  every 
European  language,  and  even  into  Armenian  and  Arabic. 

Within  a  few  years  an  important  branch  of  the  business  has 
grown  up  in  Ihc  publication  of  books  for  sale  solely  by  subscrip- 
tioa.  By  this  mode  of  publication  thoueanda  of  valuable  books 
have  reached  buyore  who  otherwise  would  not  have  purchased, 
and  by  this  dissemination  of  works  of  an  eutertaining  and  instruc- 
tive character,  intelligence  has  been,  diffused,  and  the  country  has 
been  benefited.  Some  of  Uieso  subscription  books  have  reached 
extraordinaiy  circulation.  Of  "  Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  published 
by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Burr  &  Hyde,  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold  ;  of  the  Bible  Dictionary,  seventy-five  thou- 
sand copies ;  of  other  works  published  by  the  same  house  from ' 
thirty  thonsand  to  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  each,  and  with 
a  steady  demand  for  all.  This  kind  of  book  publlshiDg  is  bccom> 
iag  more  and  more  popular  throughout  the  country  every  year. 
It  is  found  to  be  the  best,  indeed  almost  only,  means  of  introdu- 
cing to  a  large  circle  of  readers,  especially  in  interior  towns  which 
are  remote  from  book-publishing  and  book-selling  centres,  standard 
works  of  a  high  character,  and  this  means  of  diffusion,  by  its  enor- 
mous extent,  enables  the  publishers  and  their  agents  to  sell  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  works,  profusely  illustrated,  at  far  less 
prices  than  works  of  the  same  character  can  be  afforded  by  the 
usual  method  of  book  publiahiug. 
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The  generalizations  of  modern  thought  have  led  mankind  to  reo 
ognize  in  ever;  interest  or  occupation  which  go  togetlier  to  make 
up  what  is  known  as  the  social  forces,  a  steady  process  of  growth, 
or  progress,  analogous  to  that  which  in  the  observation  of  the 
physical  and  mental  growth  of  any  child  must  strike  any  careful 
observer.  The  activity  of  the  child,  its  ceaaeless  motioDS,  and*  its 
insatiable  curiosity  are  the  means  Nature  takes  to  force  upon  him 
tlie  necessity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  powers,  and  able  to 
use  hia  physical  and  mental  faculties. 

He  must  learn  to  use  his  legs  and  hands  to  become  awai-e  of 
what  he  can  do  and  how  best  to  do  it.  The  growth  of  society  is 
necessarily  much  slower  than  lliat  of  a  child,  but  the  history  of 
the  world  shows  that  in  government,  in  finance,  in  industry,  and 
in  every  otJier  department  of  human  activity,  the  course  has  been 
the  same.  The  wonderful  industrial  advance  of  the  present  cen- 
tuiy,  the  application  of  steam,  of  the  telegraph,  of  science  to  the 
arts,  are  evidences  that  the  race,  or  portions  of  the  race,  are  be 
coming  acquainted  with  their  powers,  and  are  beginning  to  nsr 
tliem.  The  application  of  machinery  to  performing  the  processes 
which  formerly  were  carried  on  by  the  slow  and  tedious  methods 
of  hand  labor,  is  a  most  striking  exemplification  of  this  general 
principle ;  and  the  inventors  of  modem  times,  by  lessening  the 
time  and  labor  required  for  the  production  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  are  doing  a  wuik  that  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the 
098) 
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moralists,  in  aiding  and  stimulating  the  social  and  moral  progress 
of  society  towards  a  more  perfect  organization  of  its  forces. 

The  art  of  knitting,  by  which  a  continuous  texture  is  made  from 
a  single  thread,  intricately  joined  by  a  series  of  loops,  was  proba- 
bly in  practice  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We 
know  that  the  analogous  process  of  netting,  in  which  the  thread 
is  passed  over  a  guard,  making  the  stitches  longer  and  the  texture 
consequently  more  open,  was  in  common  use  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Nets  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and  as  aids  to 
the  hunter  and  the  fisher,  are  among  the  most  common  implements 
made  by  the  various  uncivilized  nations  at  present  in  the  world. 

In  modem  times  knitting  has  come  to  be  the  process  upon  which 
wc  rely  for  the  production  of  various  articles  of  clothing.  Stock- 
ings were  made  of  cloth,  out  out  in  the  required  shape,  and  then 
sewed,  even  as  late  in  England  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Howell,  in  his  History  of  the  World,  states  that  this  king  habitu- 
ally wore  stockings  of  cloth,  "  except  there  came  from  Spain,  by 
great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stockins.  K.  Edward,  his  son,  was 
presented  with  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  stockins  by  Thomas 
Gresham,  his  merchant,  and  the  present  was  much  taken  notice  of. 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Montague,  her  silk  wo- 
man, with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockins,  and  thenceforth  she 
nerer  wore  cloth  any  more." 

The  old  term  for  the  garment  to  cover  the  feet  and  the  legs  was 
hose,  a  word  which  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  and  New  German, 
Danish,  Lower  Latin,  and  Old  French,  and  which,  with  the  use  of 
the  article  itself,  was  derived  from  the  people  from  whom  these 
difierent  nations  descended. 

In  the  middle  agbs  the-  feet  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  were  covered  by  one  garment,  the  Jtose,  which  was 
made  entire,  and  intended  to  fit  the  person  tightly.  Our  word 
Mocking  was  introduced  with  the  article  itself,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  BtocJben,  to  stick,  because  the  material  was 
made  with  sticking-pins,  or,  as  we  now  term  them,  knitting- 
needles.  Our  word  knU  is  also  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
term  cnytan,  an  equivalent  for  which  exists  in  all  the  European 
languages,  and  shows  itself  how  old  must  have  been  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  it  describes. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  we  see  in  the  quotation  above 
given  from  Howell,  the  art  of  knitting  stockings  was  practised 
long  before  it  was  in  England.    Buchanan,  in  his  History  of  Inven- 
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tions,  says  that  as  early  as  152*7  there  existed  in  Franpe  aguild  of 
stockiDg-knitters.  This  fact  shows  that  the  trade  had  then  been 
in  existence  long  enough  to  have  become  of  importance,  though 
as  to  when  it  ^rst  began  to  be  practised  nothing  is  positively 
known* 

In  1589  William  Lee,  an  educated  man,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  St.  John's  College,  at  Cambridge,  England,  because  he  had 
infringed  tlie  collegiate  rules  by  marrying  a  wife  instead  of  re- 
maiuing  satisfied  witli  being  wedded  only  to  the  Muses,  found 
himself  so  destitute  that  he  was  obliged  to  depend  for  bis  suppiHt 
upop  the  scanty  earnings  his  wife  could  gain  by  knitting  stockings. 
Observing  her  at  work  one  day»  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
a  machine  to  do  the  same  work  more  expeditiously  and  easily. 
Uaving  finally  succeeded  after  years  of  labor  in  producing  a  ma- 
chine which  could  do  the  work  he  designed  it  for,  fae  made  it  pub- 
lic ;  but  finding  no  encouragement  in  England,  he  took  it  to 
France,  where  he  was  seconded  by  Henry  IV.  and  Sully,  and 
where,  after  IXenry's  assassination,  he  died  in  1610. 

Uis  workmen,  having  returned  to  England  with  the  machine, 
succeeded  finally  in  introducing  its  use  in  London  and  its  vicinity; 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  mannfacture  of  stocking^  by  the  stock- 
ing frame,  as  the  machine  was  called,  was  introduced  into  Not* 
tinghamshire,  which  soon  acquired  tlie  reputation  it  has  retained 
for  this  industry.  Sino6  then  there  have  been  various  improve* 
ments  introduced  into  this  brandh  of  manufacture,  until  the  num- 
ber of  stocking  frames  in  England  has  increased  to  over  fifty 
thousand,  giving  employment,  in  Nottinghamshire  alone,  to  about 
forty  thousand  persons. 

By  the  machine,  as  originally  invented  by  Lee,  the  thread  was 
kuit  in  a  straight  flat  web,  which,  being  cut  into  the  proper 
length^,  was  sewed  together  to  make  th^^tockikig.  An  improve- 
ment upon  t^iis  method,  the  origin  of  which  is  uftknoWn,  was  knit- 
ting a  circular  Web,  which  was  afterwards  fashioned  into  the  heel 
and  foot  in  vanous  ways.  This  process  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  to  America  by  a  German  who  immigrated  from  Belgium, 
and  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1835. 

During  the  century  before,  as  late  as  1784,  the  existing  penalty 
of  forty  pounds  for  exporting  a  stocking  fhtme  from  England  had 
been  so  greatly  increased  that  it  had  been  difficult  for  the  colonies 
to  obtain  them.  The  date  of  the  settlement  of  this  country  was 
almost  coincident  with  the  introduction  of  knit  stockings  in  Eng- 
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land.  Tct  Felt,  in  his  Annals  of  Salem,  gives  a  list  of  articles  to  be 
exported  to  New  England  in  1629,  among  which  are  eight  hundred 
pairs  of  stockings,  two  hundred  paira  of  which  were  to  be  Irish, 
at  thirteen  pence  a  pair  in  Dublin,  and  one  hundred  pairs  of  knit, 
at  two  shillings  four  pence  a  pair ;  also  "  500  pair  of  redd  kuit 
capps,  milled,  about  5d.  apiece^"  together  with  "  antes  of  dublett 
and  hose  of  leather  Ijned  with  oyled-skin  leather,  ye  hose  and 
dubletts  with  hooks  and  eyes/'  and  "  breeches,"  or  "  leather 
drawers,"  which  for  a  long  time,  in  New  England,  took  the  place 
of  knit  hosiery. 

The  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  knitting  frames  from  the 
mother  country  forced  the  colonists  to  depend  upon  hand  labor  for 
the  domestic  supply  of  the  dei^and  for  stockings  and  other  arti- 
cles of  hosiery.  Naturally,  too,  this  labor  fell  upon  the  women, 
and  nobly  did  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  those  days  meet 
the  responsibility.  Up  to  quite  the  present  century  the  chief  sup- 
ply  of  hosiery  for  the  inland  population  of  the  country,  wi^  pro- 
duced by  the  busy  fingers  of  the  women  in  the  odd  moments  of 
leisure  they  could  snatch  from  more  pressing  duties  during  the 
day,  or  daring  the  long  evenings  of  winter. 

The  subject  early  engaged  the  attention  of  t^e  colonial  govern- 
ments. In  1662  the  Virginia  Assembly  voted  a  premium  of  ten 
pounds  of  tobacco,  the  currency  of  that  day,  for  every  dozen  pairs 
of  woollen  or  worsted  stockings.  When  the  approaching  Revo* 
lotion  intensified  the  patriotism  of  the  land,  the  same  state  o^ 
fered  fifty  pounds  for  every  five  hundred  pairs  of  men's  and  women's 
Btockiog^  produced,  and  worth  from  one  shilling  to  three  shillings 
a  pair,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  them  at  an  advance  of  seven- 
ty-five per  cent,  upon  these  prices.  Among  the  German  settlers 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  this  branch  of  domestic  industry 
flourished  naturally.  The  knitters  of  coarse  yam  stockings  in 
Pennsylvania  are  said,  in  1698,  to  have  received  half  a  crown  a 
pair. 

Despite  the  prohibition  upon  the  exportation  of  stocking  frames, 
knitting  by  their  aid  was  introduced  into  the  colonies  before  the 
Revolution.  The  machines  were  probably  introduced  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  earliest  mention  found  is  an  item  in  Bradford's  Ameri" 
can  Weekly  Mercury  for  1723,  which  speaks  of  Matthew  Burne,  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  having  served  John  Gamm  one 
or  two  years  at  stocking-weaving,  during  which  time  Gamm's 
stockings  obtained  some  repute.     In  1776  the  Committee  of  Safe^ 
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in  Maryland  appropriated  three  hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Coxendefer, 
of  Frederick  County,  to  eatablish  a  stocking  manufactory.  In 
1766  the  Society  of  Arts,  established  in  New  York,  offered  a  prize 
of  ten  pounds  for  the  first  three  stocking  looms  of  iron  set  up  that 
year,  with  five  pounds  for  the  next  three,  and  fifteen  pounds  for 
the  first  stocking  loom  made  in  the  province. 

In  1794  Michael  Trappal,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  petitioned 
Congress  for  an  additional  duty  on  hosiery,  or  some  other  encour- 
agement of  the  industry.  In  tlie  census  of  1810  the  returns 
from  ten  states  and  territories  reported  a  manufacture  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  paira 
of  stockings,  valued  at  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-two  doUaifi.  Of  this  Virginia  had  made 
almost  one  half,  Pennsylvania,  next  in  order,  nearly  one  quarter, 
and  third,  Connecticut. 

In  1831  Timothy  Bailey,  of  Albany,  succeeded  in  applying  power 
to  the  old  stocking  frame  of  Lee,  thus  making  it  a  power  loom 
instead  of  a  hand  loom.  This  improvement  had  been  repeatedly 
tried  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  but  had  been  abandoned  as 
an  impossibility.  This,  with  the  introduction  of  the  machine  for 
knitting  a  circular  web,  by  which  the  necessity  for  a  seam  in  the 
leg  of  a  stocking  was  done  away  with,  gave  great  impetus  to  the 
production,  since  the  cheapening,  consequent  upon  this  saving  of 
time  and  labor,  greatly  increased  the  consumption.  The  attention 
of  the  inventors  being  thus  turned  in  this  direction,  numerous  im« 
provements  were  patented,  which,  were  ^nerally  intended  to  im- 
prove the  machines  for  factory  use. 

It  is  thus  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  the  production 
of  articles  of  hosiery  has  been  changed  from  a  domestic  to  a  fac- 
tory industry.  Formerly  a  workman  with  one  of  the  old  hand- 
power  machines  could  produce  in  a  week  about  a  dozen  pairs  of 
cotton  hose :  now  one  of  the  best  rotary  round  power-frames  can 
produce  in  the  same  time  about  two  hundred  dozen  pairs.  Against 
such  competition  as  this  the  knitting  needles,  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  skillful  grandmother,  are  powerlesd.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  this  method  of  manufacturing  in  factories,  while  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  of  great  benefit  by  cheapening  the  prices  of  hosiery,  • 
has  also  done  much  to  deprive  the  women  of  a  branch  of  employ- 
ment of  which  they  had  once  nearly  the  monopoly.  There  is  but 
one  remedy  which  clearly  meets  this  case,  and  that  is  the  inven* 
tion  of  a  machine  which  they  could  use  themselves. 
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Tbie  result  has  been  attained  by  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine, 
the  iDventioii  of  Isaac  W.  Lamb,  a  Baptist  miiuster  of  Michigan, 
This  invention  gives  tlie  women  the  power  to  succeBsfully  cdntewd 
ajainBt  the  competition  of  the  factory,  without  boing  forced  to 
leave  their  own  firesides,  or  desert  the  more  congenial  sphere  of 
their  own  homes  for  the  crowded  factory.    While  so  simple  in 
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its  eonetniction  that  any  intelligent  person  can  readily  become 
acquainted  with  its  working,  it  combines  the  merits  of  the  stock- 
ing frame  and  the  circular  machine,  with  the  important  advantage 
OTer  both  of  forming  a  tubular  web  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
be  narrowed  or  widened,  —  "  fashioned,"  aa  tiie  technical  term 
has  it.  This  result  has  never  been  obtained  previous  to  the 
invention  of  the  Lamb  Machine.  This,  with  any  variety  of  plain 
and  fancy  ribbed  webs,  is  accomplished  by  arranging  the  self- 
acting  latch  needles  in  two  parallel  rows,  and  at  pleasure,  by 
simple  a^'ustments  effected  in  an  instant,  operating  either  row,  a 
part  wngly  for  plain  flat  webs,  alternately  for  tubular,  and  both 
together  for  ribbed  or  seamed  work,  and  narrowing  or  widening 
either  web  by  a4diDg  to  or  subtracting  from  the  number  of 
needles  in  operation.     This  is  usually  done  at  the  ends  of  the 
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rows,  thuB  locating;  the  fashioQiD^  at  two  points ;  but,  by 
manipulating  the  etitcbcs  on  the  needles,  a  web  can  be  faebioned 
at  as  mati;  points  as  may  be  desirable  ;  and  tilts  has  been  applied 
to  a  brancli  of  manufacture  licretofore  done  only  by  hand,  namely, 
heeling  and  loeing  tiic  ribbed*  web  made  on  circular  machines  for 
mens'  and  boys'  socks.  In  the  ribbed  webs,  by  difierest  arrange- 
ments of  needles,  and  transferring  stitches,  the  most  beautiful 
designs  can  be  produced,  limited  only  by  the  imaginative  inge- 
nuity of  the  operator. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  wonderful  little  machine  (only 
twenty-six  inches  long  by  nine  inches  wide)  will  knit  all  kinds  of 
hosiery,  gloves,  mittens,  &c.,  completing  them  with  less  hand 
labor  than  any  other  machine  ever  made,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  fancy  ai-ticles  of  wearing  apparel,  such  ae  scarfs,  hoods, 
jackets,  shawls,  cardigans,  clouds,  nubias,  &c.,  and  is  truly 
called  the  companion  of  the  sewing  machine.  In  short,  it  makes 
the  women,  who  are  the  chief  consumers  of  the  five  er  six  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  knit  goods  which  are  yearly  imported  into 
this  country,  able  to  produce  them  for  themselves. 
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A3  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience,  the  ability  to 
record  the  results  of  our  thought  and  obeervatioD  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  will  enable  others  to  obtain,  to  compare,  and  to  preserve 
them  otherwise  than  by  verbal  communication,  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  tnost  impoitant,  steps  made  by  the  race  in 
their  advance  from  isolation  to  union,  or  from  barbarism  to  civil- 
ization. It  has  been  estimated  that  under  favorable  circumstances 
it  would  take  a  people  about  two  thousand  years  to  arrive  at  >;omc 
method  for  expressing  language  by  writing.  Of  course  such  an 
estimate  must  be  very  general,  since,  in  a  matter  of  tin's  kind,  ac- 
curacy of  calculation  ia  evidently  impossible,  the  data  being  mere- 
ly approximate  conjecture. 

The  Erst  writings  were  most  probably  in  all  cases  pictorial,  be- 
ing crude  and  simple  representations  of  natural  objects.  In  the 
course  of  time  these  drawings  came  to  have  merely  a  conventional 
resemblance  to  the  objects  they  were  originally  intended  to  repre- 
sent ;  and,  by  an  analogous  process,  abstract  ideas  were  repre- 
sented by  signs,  which  originally  expressed  concrete  objects. 
Thus  the  picture  of  a  lion  came  to  stand  for  courage,  the  ox  for 
strength,  and  finally  the  suggestion  of  the  picture  of  a  lion  or  an 
01  to  represent  the  same  ideas. 

The  researches  of  mod«m  philosophy  into  what  may  be  called 
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the  archaeology  of  language  have  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  that 
this  was,  in  general  terms,  the  origin  and  growth  of  writing,  until . 
finally  language  itself  was  found  to  be  composed  of  various  sounds 
variously  combined,  and  these  sounds  being  represented  by  some 
arbitrary  signs,  our  various  alphabetical  systems  of  writing  came 
into  existence.  The  oldest  inscriptions  in  the  world  are  cut  upon 
stone,  or  stamped  upon  bricks  before  they  were  baked,  or  engraved 
upon  metallic  plates.  These  operations  are  difficult  to  perform, 
and  the  bark  or  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  tropical  trees,  which 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  were  early  used  to  write  upon. 
As  it  must  soon  have  been  found  that  these  substances  are  too 
destructible  for  tlie  permanent  preservation  of  any  writing  in- 
trusted to  them,  the  ingenuity  excited  by  the  demand  for  some 
substance  which  should  have  the  qualities  needed,  succeeded 
finally  in  preparing  parchment  from  the  skins  of  sheep  and  other 
animals,  together  with  a  fine  quality  of  the  same  substance,  called 
vellum,  from  the  skins  of  calves,  kids,  and  stiU*born  lambs. 

Though  this  material  possesses  in  a  superior  manner  the  quali- 
ties of  toughness,  indestructibility,  and  smoothness,  which  pecu- 
liarily  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  yet  the  necessarily  lim- 
ited supply,  and  the  expense  of  it,  rendered  some  other  material 
still  desirable.  This  demand  was  met  in  antiquity  by  the  manu- 
facture of  papyrus,  the  material  for  which  was  furnished  by  a 
plant,  and  from  which  our  word  "  paper  "  is  derived.  This  plant, 
classed  by  botanists  as  the  cyperus  papyrus,  or  the  papyrus  anlu 
quorum,  grows  on  the  marshy  banks  of  rivers.  It  was  formerly 
very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  is  said  by  Wilkinson', 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  to  have  entirely  disap> 
pearcd  from  there.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  the  cype- 
racecs,  or  sedge  family,  of  which  the  common  bulrush  and  the  nut- 
grass  of  the  Southern  States  are  familiar  examples.  It  has  a 
triangular  stem,  reaching  sometimes  the  height  of  twenty-five 
feet,  with  its  flowers  in  a  cluster  about  the  top.  From  this  stem, 
cut  into  sections,  the  papyrus  was  obtained  by  peeling  off  the  in- 
ner bark.  These  strips  were  then  kept  saturated  with  water  upon 
a  table,  and  another  layer  of  them  being  placed  on  the  first,  with 
the  fibres  running  at  right  angles,  they  were  joined  by  pressure, 
and  afterwards  hung  up  to  dry.  The  sheets  were  enlarged  by 
pasting  two  sheets  together,  and  such  a  lengthened  sheet  was 
then  kept  for  use  rolled  upon  a  roller. 

For  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era  a  very  large  com- 
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merce  was  occapied  in  supplying  the  countries  lying  upon  the 
Hediterraaean  with  the  papyrus  made  at  Alexandria  iu  Egypt. 
)iamerou8  specimens  of  writings  upon  papyrus  have  been  recovered 
to  the  modem  world  from  the  ruins  of  £gypt,  and  from  the  mummy 
cases  of  tlie  dead.  In  Herculaneum  various  manuscripts,  written 
upon  papyrus,  have  been  found,  and 'some  of  them  have  been  un- 
rolled and  read.  Its  use,  however,  was  supplanted  by  that  of 
parchment,  and  by  the  discovery  of  paper.  This  art  was  known 
to  the  Chinese  at  a  very  early  date,  and  was  most  probably  intro- 
duced into  Europe  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
Casiviy  in  his  Bibliotheca  Aralnco-Hispana,  says  that  paper  was 
brought  to  Mecca  in  707.  The  oldest  specimen  of  paper  made 
from  linen,  known  to  be  in  existence  in  Spain,  is  a  document  con- 
taining a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Spain 
in  1178.  In  the  Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper  Making,  written 
and  published  by  J.  Munsell,  at  Albany,  in  1857,  this  author  says 
that  paper  mills  were  in  operation  in  Toledo,  Spain,  in  1085.  In 
France  the  introduction  of  this  industry  dates  back  to  1314,  and 
in  Germany  to  about  the  same  period.  For  Italy  the  date  is  given 
as  1367. 

Paper  was  made  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. ; 
but  the  first  mill  of  any  importance  was  established  by  John  Spell- 
man,  a  German,  who  was  jeweller  to  Queen  Elizabeth.     The  Eng- 
lish, however,  for  the  next  century  still  depended  chiefly  upon  the 
continent  for  their  supplies.     The  French  refugees  of  1685  im- 
proved and  greatly  increased  the  production.     In   1760  James 
Whatman  had  a  mill  in  operation  in  Maidstone,  the  paper  from 
which  was  of  such  excellent  quality  as  to  create  a  reputation  for 
its  superiority,  which  has  been  kept  up  by  his  successors,  who,  in 
tlie  Exhibition  of  1851,   obtained  a  medal  for  it.     During  the 
eighteenth  century  tlie  paper  manufactured  in  Holland  obtained  a 
deserved  reputation  for  its  toughness  and  its  solidity. 

Paper  is  of  all  varieties,  according  to  the  various  purposes  to 

which  it  is  applied,  and  also  according  to  different  materials  from 

which  it  is  made.     For  writing  and  printing  paper,  however,  the 

chief  materials  used  are  the  fibres  from  cotton  or  linen  rags. 

This  material,  or  that  derived  fmm  any  other  source,  as  wood, 

straw,  pieces  of  rope,  or  any  other  substance  with  the  required 

fibre,  is  reduced  by  various  processes  to  a  watery  pulp,  which, 

being  run  out  in  thin  sheets  upon  felt  cloths,  the  water  drains  off, 

leaving  the  sheet  of  pulp,  which  is  then  pressed,  dried,  and  sub- 
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jected  to  other  processes,  according  to  the  kind  of  paper  to  bo 
made.  Mr.  Munsell  mentions  in  his  work  one  hundi'cd  and  three 
different  substances  from  which  paper  has  been  made.  The  large 
majonty  of  these  are  vegetable  substances,  the  others  being  gen- 
erally animal  substances,  and  the  remaining  few  minerals. 

In  1798  Louis  Robert,  a  workman  in  the  factory  of  Pierre  F. 
Didot,  in  France,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  machine  for  improving 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  Up  to  that  time  .the  processes  had 
been  carried  on  entirely  by  hand.  The  pulp  prepared  to  the  riglit 
consistency  was  dipped  out  from  the  vat  by.  the  workman  into 
sieves,  over  the  meshes  of  which  he  distributed  it  evenly.  No 
great  skill  or  experience  was  needed  to  do  this  expeditioosly  and 
well.  Then  the  film  of  pulp,  being  drained,  was  removed  to  a 
cloth,  then  pressed  and  dried.  The  various  operations  required 
much  time,  with  some  care  and  attention.  Having  patented  his 
machine,  Robert  was  rewarded  by  the  French  government  with  an 
appropriation  of  eight  thousand  francs,  and  sold  his  patent  in 
England  to  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  a  firm  engaged  in  the  station- 
ery business.  These  gentlemen,  having  expended  about  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  experiments  for  the  improvement  of 
the  process,  became  bankrupt.  But  the  results  of  their  self- 
sacrifice  the  world  possesses  to-day  in  the  machine  which  bears 
their  name,  and  by  which  the  time  consumed  in  making  paper  is 
shortened  from  weeks  to  hours. 

Roughly  described,  the  process  thus  introduced  is  to  allow  the 
prepared  pulp  to  flow  from  the  vat  upon  an  endless  web.  During 
its  passage  on  this  it  is  partially  drained,  and  this  is  more  effectu- 
ally done  by  its  passage  through  rollers.  Then  it  is  dried  by  being 
passed  round  drums  heated  with  steam,  and  is  delivered,  finished, 
in  a  long  sheet,  which  is  afterwards  cut  into  the  required  lengths. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  paper  mill  of  which  we  have  any 
account  was  erected  at  Roxborough,  near  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  early  as  1693.  This  was  fifty  years  afler  printing  had 
been  introduced  into  the  colonies,  but  only  five  or  six  after  a  proc- 
lamation had  been  issued  by  the  English  government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fii*st  manufactory  of  white  paper  in  England.  This 
mill  was  built  by  an  ancestor  of  David  Rittonhouse,  whose  family 
in  Holland  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  in  Philadelphia.  Printing, 
writing,  and  wrapping  papers  were  made  here  until  the  mill  was 
carried  away  by  a  freshet 
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In  1728  Bradford,  \vhen  government  printer  in  New  York, 
owned  a  paper  mill  in  Elizabcthtown,  New  Jersey,  which  was 
probably  the  second  mill  erected  in  the  colonies,  unless  the  one 
upon  Chester  Creek,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  whigh  w;a8 
built  in  1714,  should  be  so  classed.  This  mill  in  Delaware  County 
came  shortly  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Wilcox,  and 
his  descendants  quite  recently  continued  the  manufacture  of  paper 
thereby  the  old  hand  process.  From  this  mill  the  press  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  supplied  with  paper;  and  during  the  Revolution 
the  bank-note  paper  used  for  the  printing  of  the  Continental  cur- 
rency was  made  here  by  the  hand  process.  In  1829  the  old  mill 
was  replaced  by  another,  in  which  paper  and  bank-note  paper  have 
continued  to  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Franklin  took  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  paper  mills, 
and,  after  the  Revolution,  in  1787  stated  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  erection  of  eighteen  of  them.  In  1769,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  are  said  to  have  contained  forty  paper 
mills,  of  which  six  were  within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  have  produced  annually  one  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  paper  of  various  kinds.  In  1787  there  were  sixty-tlnee 
mills  in  operation  in  the  states,  forty-eight  of  which  were  in  Penn« 
Bjlvania,  producing  all  together  paper  valued  at  about  two  huu' 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  paper- 
making  in  the  United  States  was  granted  to  John  Carncs,  Jr.,  of 
Delaware,  in  April,  1793,  for  an  improvement  in  the  moulds.  The 
second  was  issued  in  Mai*ch,  1794,  to  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  Massachusetts,  according  to  Salmon  in  his  Modern  History,  a 
paper  mill  was  built  about  1717,  and  in  1720  paper  was  manufac- 
tured in  it  to  the  value  of  about  two  hundred  pounds.  According 
to  other  authorities,  the  generally  received  statement  is,  that  the 
first  paper  mill  erected  in  Massachusetts  was  built  in  1730,  by 
Daniel  Henchman,  a  large  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Boston, 
Benjamin  Faneufl,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  others,  who  were  in- 
duced to  commence  this  industry  by  the  encouragement  offered  by 
Uie  General  Court.  By  the  terms  of  the  license  granted  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  produce  during  the  first  fifteen  months  one 
hundred  and  forty  reams  of  brown  and  sixty  reams  of  printing 
paper,  and  at  least  five  hundred  reams,  including  twenty-five  reams 
of  writing  paper,  during  each   succeeding  year  thereafler.     In 
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1731  Daniel  Henchman  presented  to  the  General  Court  samples  of 
the  paper  produced  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  £uglish  paper 
merchants,  learning  that  the  mill  was  in  successful  operation,  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  as  an  infringement  of 
their  business.  This  mill  was  built  at  Milton,  about  seven  miles 
from  Boston,  on  the  Neponsct  River,  and  continued  until  the 
Revolution  in  successful  operation,  though  interrupted  once  or 
t^vice  by  the  want  of  experienced  workmen. 

Dunng  the  remainder  of  the  last  century,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  gradually  increased  throughout  the  country,  though  the 
supply  never  equalled  the  demand.  One  of  the  chief  causes  lim- 
iting the  production  was  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
supply  of  rags.  The  importation  of  these,  together  with  the  at- 
tempts to  produce  paper  from  various  other  materials,  was  stimu- 
lated into  greater  activity  by  the  action  of  the  American  Company 
of  Booksellers,  who,  in  1804,  offered  gold  and  silver  medals  fur 
the  greatest  quantities  and  best  qualities  of  printing  and  wrapping 
papers  made  from  other  materials  than  cotton  and  linen  rags.  In 
New  York  and  New  England  the  people  were  stimulated  and 
urged  to  preserve  their  rags  by  advertisements  and  patriotic  ap- 
peals in  both  verse  and  prose,  together  with  the  more  seductive 
oiTers  of  three  pence  a  pound  for  clean  white  cotton  or  linen  rags, 
and  two  pence  a  pound  for  blue,  brown,  or  check  rags. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century  one  engine  for  grinding 
rags  constituted  a  mill,  and  two  what  was  callad  a  double  mill, 
and  the  manufacturer  who  owned  one  of  these  last  was  counted 
more  than  rich.  An  engine  then  would  grind  about  one  hundred 
pounds  a  day.  Now  an  engine  will  work  up  from  four  hundred  to 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  day,  according  to  its  capacity.  The  pa- 
per manufactured  then  was  worth  about  fifty  cents  a  pound,  a 
price  which,  comparatively  with  the  present,  was  equal  to  about 
one  dollar  a  pound.  The  business  of  paper-making  at  that  time 
bad  not  become  as  well  organized  as  at  present,  and  paper-makers 
were  "  tramps,"  as  they  were  called  ;  that  is,  they  were  frequently 
forced,  by  want  of  steady  employment,  to  wander  over  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  it.  A  mill  employed  about  seven  men,  and  ten  to 
twelve  girls. 

At  this  time  the  custom  of  drinking  was  universal,  and  in  the 
general  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  temperance  reform  of 
the  next  twenty  years  tlie  paper-makers  were  not  behind  their  fel- 
low-laborers.    The  ordinary  daily  product  of  a  mill  was  about  one 
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Tiandred  pounds.  Wages  were  paid  in  casb,  or  in  equivalent  trade 
in  goods,  as  needed,  settlements  being  made  about  once  a  year. 
The  rate  of  wages  ranged  from  twenty-five  cents  to  five  shillings 
(eighty-three  cents)  or  to  a  dollar  a  day.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
day  was  large  pay  for  a  superintendent. 

Women  then,  as  now,  were  paid  less  for  the  same  work.  Their 
wages  averaged  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  loeek,  of  which  one  half  was 
paid  in  cash  and  the  other  in  board.  There  was  no  social  dis- 
grace in  working  in  the  mill,  jand  the  daughters  of  the  best  society 
the  place  contained  were  often  employed  in  the  mill.  The  work 
was  all  done  by  hand,  the  pnlp  being  dipped  out  into  the  "  mould,*' 
which  was  just  the  size  of  the  sheet  to  be  made.  Two  men  and 
a  boy  were  required  for  the  dipping  from  the  vat,  the  couching,  or 
laying  off  on  the  ''  felt,"  and  separating  from  the  felt. 

When  a  pile  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sheets  had  been 
made,  they  were  pressed  together  in  alternate  layers  with  the 
felts  by  a  common  screw-press.  The  paper  was  then  removed 
from  the  felts,  and  pressed  again  and  again,  nntil  the  water  was 
expelled.  The  next  day  the  girls  "  parted  packs,"  that  is,  sepa- 
rated the  sheets,  which  were  again  pressed,  and  again  parted,  and 
then  hung  up,  in  sections  of  six  to  ten  sheets,  in  a  loilb  to  dry. 
When  dry,  the  sheets  were  evened,  or  "jogged,"  as  the  term  was, 
then  sized  in  packages  of  about  one  half  ream  by  being  dipped 
into  a  thin  glue,  then  pressed  again,  and  the  edges  turned  to  pre- 
vent their  sticking  together,  then  parted,  pressed  again,  and  hung 
up  again  to  dry.  When  dry  they  were  pressed  again,  assorted, 
the  specks  and  motes  picked  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  then  pressed 
again  with  sheets  of  paper  between  them,  and  then  again  between 
hot  plates  of  iron.  The  edges  were  then  trimmed  even  with  a 
binder's  plough,  and  the  paper  was  packed  for  sale. 

Steam  power  was  first  applied  in  the  United  States  at  Pittsburg 
in. 1816.  The  introduction  of  the  Fourdrinicr  machines  has  great- 
ly facilitated  the  manufacture,  and  made  the  production  of  modem 
times  able  to  satisfy  the  increased  demand  caused  by  the  wonderful 
industrial  advance  of  this  century.  These  machines  cost  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars  each,  and  kept  at  work  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  a  day,  make  two  and  a  half  tons  of  paper.  A  part  of  the 
new  process  in  its  manufacture  is  the  use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching 
and  cleaning  the  rags,  and  rendering  it  possible  to  use  coarser 
materials  for  the  production  of  the  better  qualities  of  paper. 

The  general  statement  of  the  workings  of  this  machine  has 
12 
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already  been  giyeti.  It  would  he  almost  impossible,  witboat  nu- 
merous iUustratioDS,  to  describe  intelligeDtlj  its  technical  arrange- 
ments.  The  machine  occupies  a  space  of  eleven  hundred  square 
superficial  feet,  and  a  continuous  sheet,  which  commences  as  pulp, 
and  is  delivered  as  paper;  occupies,  in  its  intricate  passage  through 
the  various  operations  of  manufacture,  a  length  of  over  one  hun- 
dred feet,  or  over  six  rods.  After  the  paper  is  made,  it  is  calend- 
ered, which  consists  of  rolling  it  between  a  smooth  copper  roller 
and  one  made  of  paper,  this  last  material  being  the  best  substance 
known  for  giving  a  smooth  surface.  These  rollers  are  pressed  to- 
gether with  great  force,  and  the  effect  is  to  greatly  strengthen 
the  paper.  When  finished  and  arranged  in  reams,  the  paper  is 
stamped  with  any  device  by  means  of  dies. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  writing  paper  in  this  country  is  promi- 
nently among  its  great  industries,  some  sixty-five  tons  a  day  being 
the  customary  product,  a  large  percentage  of  which  is  made  at 
Ilolyoke,  Massachusetts,  where  exists  the  representative  or  lead- 
ing paper  manufactory  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Company,  whose 
paper  is  so  cxtensivoly  used  throughout  the  United  States,  and  ap- 
preciated for  its  delicate  finish  and  general  perfection. 

The  Whiting  F^Lper  Company,  though  not  old  as  a  corporation, 
has  won  for  itself  the  fii'st  place  among  paper  manufacturers  with 
a  i-apid  and  sure  success  rarely  equalled  in  any  business  enterprise, 
through  the  happy  combination  among  the  gentlemen  composing 
it,  of  peculiar  talents  for  the  business,  great  energy,  thorough 
experience,  and  large  capital. 

Mr.  William  Whiting,  afber  whom  the  company  is  named,  is 
still  a  young  man,  one  of  the  few  who  win  eariy  successes. 
Though  young  he  has  had  long  business  experience,  and  enjo3rs 
an  extensive  acquaintanceship  througliout  the  country.  Witb  un- 
tiring energy  he  devotes  himself  to  the  active  business  of  the  vast 
establishments  owned  by  the  company,  while  he  has  the  co-opera- 
tion and  invaluable  counsels  of  his  chief  partner,  Mr.  Levi  L.  Brown, 
whose  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  business  in  every  detail,  and 
unequalled  success  as  a  paper  manufocturer  (at  South  Adams, 
Mass.),  long  since  secured  to  him  a  cordial  deference  among  paper 
manufacturers  as  the  leading  man  of  their  order  in  tiie  United  States. 

Such  mdn,  who  could  not  fail  to  do  credit  to  any  enterprise  in 
which  they  might  engage,  are  likely,  especially  as  they  are  in  the 
full  vigor  of  life,  to  long  hold  the  leading  position  in  thehr  manu- 
factuiie,  which  they  have  so  worthily  obtained. 
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The  Boperior  processes  introdnced  into  indastry,  in  modera 
tiraea,  by  the  knowled^  of  chemistry,  has  led  to  the  establifih- 
ment  of  various  branches  of  manufacture,  and  made  them  of  great 
importance,  though  they  deal  with  articles  vhich  were  formerly 
either  entirely  nnk'nown,  or  disregarded  as  of  no  value. 

61ae,  in  the  modem  industriid  world,  is  a  case  in  point.  Like 
many  of  the  important  things  in  industiy,  it  has  heretofore  been 
overlooked ;  and  though  the  world  would  suffer,  to-day,  much  less 
in  its  comforts  and  conveniences  of  living  from  a  loss  of  all  its 
gold  and  mlver  than  from  that  of  its  glue,  yet  this  fiict  would  be 
most  probably  overlooked  by  the  large  majority  of  those  whose 
weD  being  is  so  intimately  dependent  upon  its  abundant  and  cheap 
supply.  Tet,  in  fact,  glue  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  arts 
of  modem  indnstry,  and  as  yet  no  substitute  has  been  found  to 
take  its  place.  Without  it,  tuq>entine  and  petroleum  would  escape 
from  the  barrels  which  now  contain  them,  and  be  lost.  The  very 
paper  on  which  we  write  would,  but  for  glue,  make  nothing  but 
a  series  of  blots  ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  series  of  domestic  or 
faonsebold  arts. 

But  very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  glue-making.  For- 
merly the  artist  and  the  artisan  made  themsetvea  what  little  glue 
they  wanted.  The  semi-civilized  peoples  made  it  in  a  simple  way, 
by  boiling  pieces  of  skin.  Fish  sounds,  that  is,  the  bladder  of 
the  6b1i,  DOW  called  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  hw  from  time  imme- 
morial been  known  as  a  substance  from  which  glae  could  be  made. 
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and  has  been  used  for  this  pnipose.  In  modern  times  glae  is 
made  from  hides,  skins,  sinews,  and  tendons  of  animals.  In  the 
process  of  tanning  and  carrying  the  skins  a  large  amount  of  cut- 
tings and  trimmings  is  removed.  These  clippings  are  placed  to 
soak  in  a  strong  solution  of  lime-water.  This  treatment  disposes 
them  to  dissolve  readily  under  the  application  of  heat,  removes  at 
the  same  time  the  fat,  flesh,  and  hair,  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  and 
removes  all  traces  of  putrefaction. 

After  the  trimmings  are  thus  cleaned,  they  are  then  washed  an^ 
dried,  and  laid  away  for  perfect  desiccation.  When  perfectly 
dried,  they  are  taken,  in  autumn  and  spring,  —  for  glue  cannot  be 
made  in  summer,  —and  placed  in  a  vat  or  kettie,  and  reduced  to 
a  liquid  glue,  either  by  the  direct  action  of  fire  or  by  steam.  The 
liquid  is  then  drawn  off,  strained,  into  a  vat,  wher^  it  is  al- 
lowed to  settle.  Then  it  is  placed  in  boxes,  or  tin  dishes,  and 
allowed  to  cool  into  a  tremulous  jelly,  which  it  generally  becomes 
after  standing  about  ten  or  fifteen  hours.  It  is  then,  by  a  very  sim- 
ple contrivance,  removed  and  sliced  into  sheets,  which  are  placed 
upon  nets  of  cotton  or  flax,  stretched  upon  wooden  frames,  and 
exposed,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  well-aired  buildings,  to  dry. 
The  process  of  drying  occupies  generally  about  two  weeks.  When 
dried,  it  is  placed  in  lofts  to  season,  and  is  then  ready  for  market. 

In  England,  owing  to  the  greater  dampness  of  the  climate,  glue 
becomes  dull  or  mouldy  in  appearance.  To  remove  this,  each 
sheet,  after  it  is  dry,  is  washed,  to  give  it  a  glazed  look.  The 
greater  dryness  of  our  climate  renders  this  operation  unnecessary 
here.  The  quality  of  glue  is  judged  of  by  its  adhesiveness,  and 
by  the  amount  of  surface  it  will  cover  when  used  as  a  size.  A 
clear,  hard,  homy  appearance  when  broken  is  an  indication  of 
good  quality ;  but  no  rule  can  be  given  which  is  always  reliable. 
The  reputation  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  reliance  placed  on  his 
marks,  are  the  only  sure  guarantees  as  to  quality  or  value. 

Not  only  is  the  manufacture  of  glue  an  important  one  for  the 
value  of  its  product,  but  it  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  for  its 
incidental  conservation  of  the  public  health,  since  it  takes  from 
the  tanner  and  the  butcher,  when  firesh,  materials  which,  if  not  so 
disposed  of,  would  ferment,  rot,  and  become  a  serious  danger  to 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  community.  An  opinion  generally 
prevails  that  bones,  hoofs,  horns,  and  dead  animals  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glue.  This  is,  however,  erroneous.  There  is  not 
glue  enough  in  dead  animals  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  handling 
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them,  nor  is  tbere  any  in  hoofs  and  horns.  Occasionallj,  where 
acids  are  cheap,  hones  are  used;  hot  in  this  country  they  are 
teo  Taloable  for  other  purposes  to  be  used  in  making  glue.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  United  States  in  the  glue  bosi- 
ness  is  about  eight  million  dollars,  and  the  yearly  product  made 
amounts  to  about  ten  million  dollars.  In  order  to  carry  on  the 
business,  large  outlays  must  be  made  for  buildings  and  fixtures, 
wiule  the  time  required  in  the  processes,  and  the  short  periods  dur- 
ing which  glue  can  be  made,  do  not  allow  a  quick  return.  One  half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  value  in  glue  is  labor.  There  are  numerous 
firms  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  glue, 
scattered  from  Maine  to  California,  but  for  the  most  part  located 
east  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  largest  in  the  country,  or  in  the 
world,  is  the  Riverside  Glue  Works,  on  the  Delaware  River,  Phila- 
delphia, and  owned  by  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.  This  concern  was 
founded  by  Mr.  .Charles  Baeder,  in  1828,  and  has  grown  from  small 
proportioLiS  to  its  present  size,  employing  some  eight  hundred  men 
and  boys,  and  is  a  model  of  industrial  organization. 

Sako  Paper. 

This  branch  of  manufacture  is  comparatively  new  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  or  in  any  other.  Formerly  it  was  customary  for  the  trades 
using  sand  paper  constantly,  to  make  it  for  themselves,  as  they 
needed  it,  out  of  ordinary  brown  paper,  glue,  and  sand.  This  is 
done  even  yet  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  business  was  org^an- 
ized  by  Messrs.'  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  who  make  their  own 
paper  out  of  old  rope,  use  the  best  quality  of  glue,  and  pulverize 
the  quartz  or  flints  used  in  it.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to 
furnish  so  superior  an  article,  of  a  constantly  uniform  grade,  at  so 
low  a  price,  —  some  being  as  low  as  half  a  cent  a  sheet,  —  that  the 
demand  for  it  has  become  universal,  large  quantities  being  export- 
ed to  Europe,  South  America,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  elsewhere. 
The  amount  made  in  the  United  States  is  very  large,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  reams  yearly,  requiring  a  capital  of  at 
least  five  hundred  thousand  jdollars.  Emery  paper  and  emery  cloth 
are  made  by  the  same  firm,  a  large  demand  for  them  being  created 
by  the  nice  iron  work  in  the  steam  engine,  the  sewing  machine,  and 

other  simflar  industries  which  require  them  for  polishing  pur- 
poses. 

CuRLBD  Haib. 

This  industry  is  comparatively  modem,  and  is  created  by  the 
demand  originating  in  the  increased  appliances  for  comfort  in  the 
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furniflbing  of  our  houses,  railroad  eara,  and  other  plaoes.  Gnrled 
hair  ip  made  from  the  maaea  and  iafla  of  horses,  and  from  the  haif 
or  switches  of  cattle.  The  greater  part  of  the  hair  used  for  this 
purpose  is  imported  from  South  America,  where  it  is  out  from  the 
animals  while  alive,  which  are  then  let  run  until  tbej  bare 
grown  another  crop.  In  making  cuiied  hair,  the  material  is  first 
cleaned  by  washing ;  it  is  then  carded  and  span  into  ropes,  and 
simultaneouslj,  by  the  same  prooess*  an  extra  twist  is  grveii  to  the 
rope,  which  is  thus  hatf  kinked.  In  this  condition  it  is  boiled  for 
about  an  hour  in  fresh  water,  and  then  placed  In  an  oven  or  kiln  to 
bake.     After  being  thus  baked,  it  is  untwisted  and  picked  apart. 

The  q>erationB  of  spinning,  twisting,  baling,  and  baking  have 
given  the  hair  a  euri  which  acts  as  a  spring,  so  that  a  mattresa 
made  of  good  curled  hair  consists  of  ten  thousand  tiny  springs, 
and  forms  an  admirable  support  for  the  tired  body.  The  quantity 
of  curled  hair  made  in  the  United  States  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  thirteen  million  pounds,  and  a  capital  ef  not  less  than  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  tiie  business.  But 
when  in  addition  to  this  we  estimate  the  various  uses  to  which 
curled  hair  is  pot,  the  capital  invested  in  the  various  trades  which 
necessarily  employ  it  becomes  enormous. 

An  inferior  article  is  made  either  directly  from  hogs'  hair,  or  bf 
mixing  it  with  horse  hair;  but  is  not  as  durable.  Philadolphia 
has  always  been  the  centre  of  this  business,  and  Baeder,  Adamson 
A  Co.  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest  producers,  while  the 
excellence  of  the  article  they  make  is  unsurpassed. 

C0W-H191  Waiw. 

It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  honor  of  inventing  the  ^w*hide  whip 
belongrs  ;  yet  of  M  simple  things  it  is  the  snnplest  and  most  com- 
plete. It  is  nothing  but  a  strip  of  hide  twisted  in  proper  a^ape, 
and  kept  in  position  until  it  has  dried,  when  it  has  all  the  tougliness 
and  elasticity  of  whalebone,  without  its  britileness.  They  are  used 
piincipally  for  stocks  for  covering,  instead  of  whalebone.  Fhllad^ 
phia  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  the  only  place  in  the  wortd  where 
these  whips  are  made,  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Oo.  make  nine  tentha 
of  all  that  are  made,  and  ship  them  to  all  parts  of  tiie  woild. 

As  a  simple,  che£^,  and  handy  whip,  they  have  no  equal.  They 
are  generally  made  of  strips  of  hide  which  could  be  turned  to  no 
other  use. 

It  is  singular  to  see  how  the  industrial  activity  of  the  pres- 
ent has  by  ingenuity  turned  to  tiie  advatttnge  of  our  comfoii 
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ncti  rimple  mad  genenny  disregarded  materials  afl  we  bare 
been  writing  about.  By  their  industry,  eaterprise,  and  perserer* 
uce,  hoireTer,  Keaan.  Bae4er,  Adjunson  k  Go.  luTe  mads  Uta 


^taohninn  of  tbefr  specialties  one  of  the  eraat  indiuitriea  of  titn 
ooontrr,  and  faara  fairiy  earned  tbe  high  commercial  eathnatloa  in 
'^"Kh  ihey  are  held. 
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■AWDUST.  —  DKUCITS    MACHlMtBT.  —  THIHHia*,    1 


YmfCBRiHa  IB  the  art  of  fitciiig  straight-g^ned,  inexpensive 
wood  with  a  thin  strip  or  plate  of  beautiful  and  costly  wood,  so 
that  the  cabinet  work  or  other  article,  when  finished,  may  present 
the  appearance  of  having  been  made  from  solid  boards  of  the  more 
OKpenave  material.  Tlie  art  is  very  ancient ;  it  was  known  cen- 
turies ago  to  the  Romans,  and,  possibly,  to  the  Egyptians,  to  whom 
it  naturally  would  be  suggested  by  the  plating  of  wood  with  gold 
and  silver,  in  which  tfaey  .were  experts.  Obviously,  tlie  first  in- 
tent of  veneering  ia  to  deceive  —  to  represent  as  solid  substance 
what  ia  only  surface ;  but  it  enables  the  purchaser  to  procure  what 
he  desires  in  lumiture,  panels,  casings,  and  other  wood  work,  at  a . 
&r  less  price  than  the  same  work  from  the  solid  material  would 
cost ;  and  the  art  has  the  intriuBic  advantages  of  strengthening, 
by  means  of  the  veneer,  the  wood  basis,  so  as  to  materially  assist 
in  preventing  it  from  warping  or  splitting,  and  of  permitting  the 
artisan  to  make  perfect  matches  in  parallel  panels,  or  in  one  design 
in  a  single  part  of  his  work,  by  using  two  feces  of  the  same  cut, 
thus  producing  exact  duplicates,  which  would  be  impossible  in  the 
solid  wood. 

The  principal  woods  used  for  veneering  are  the  American  bird's- 
eye  maple,  ebony,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  king-wood,  satin-wood, 
sandal-wood,  sycamore,  ktabocca  (or  amboyna),  zebra-wood,  tulip* 
wood,  and  a  few  others.  From  these  woods  sections  can  be  se- 
lected vhidi  present  knota,  gnaris,  or  other  ezcresconces,  which, 
(SHJ 
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when  sawn  into  strips,  present  surfaces  showing  beautiful  and  var . 
riform  figures.  In  parts  of  the  trunk  where  limbs  have  protruded^ 
the  veneers  will  give  elliptical  figures,  sometimes  two  or  three  feet 
iu  length,  by  from  foor  to  six  inches  in  breadth.  In  such  parts  of 
the  tree  the  fibres  not  only  assume  a  vast  variety  of  twists  and 
shapes,  but  they,  acquire  deeper  colors,  and,  by  interlacing  the 
texture,  the  wood  becomes  denser  and  more  compact.  Other  parts 
of  the  same  wood  exhibit  a  wavy  and  grotesque  appearance,  or 
that  mottled  surface  seen  in  the  bird's-eye  maple,  and  the  similar, 
though  &r  more  beautiful  and  costly,  kiabocca.  These  dots  or 
"  eyes ''  arc  incipient  or  partially  formed  knots.  The  knots  and  ex- 
crescences turned  into  veneers  furnish  the  endless  and  pleasing 
varieties  of  shapes  seen  in  finished  furniture  and  cabinet  work, 
and  what  in  nature  is  in  reality  a  deformity  becomes  beauty  of  a 
high  order  in  art. 

The  veneers  are  sawn  or  cut  by  machinery  from  blocks  or  planks 
of  the  wood.  For  straight-grained  woods  there  are  ingeniously 
constructed  machines  which  will  split  the  veneers  of  the  required 
thickness,  thus  utflizitig  the  whole  of  the  wood  and  saving  the 
waste  (estimated  at  one  eighth)  made  by  sawing.  But  for  the 
more  valuable  woods,  tliis  sawdust  need  not  be  wasted,  since  it 
can  be  mixed  with  glue  or  bullock's  blood,  and  then  forced  by  pow- 
erful pressure  into  moulds  which  will  give  beautiful  imitation  wood- 
carvings  of  solid  texture.  The  greater  part  of  the  veneers  are 
sawn  by  machines  which  must  be  of  the  nicest  construction,  for 
the  veneers  vary  in  thickness  —  according  to  the  material  or  the 
value  of  particular  woods  • — from  eight  to  one  hundred  veneers  to 
the  inch  in  thickness  of  the  plank  or  block.  The  veneers  vary  in 
width  from  a  few  inches  to  four  or  ^ve  feet.  By  still  another  ma- 
chine Tedeers  of  considerable  length  as  well  as  width  are  obtained. 
This  machine  is,  in  fact,  a  turning-lathe,  which  cuts  the  veneer 
from  the  wood  in  a  spiral,  so  that  the  strip  comes  off  as  it  were 
from  a  roll,  in  a  sheet  of  from  ten  to  fifly  feet  in  length.  This  is 
applied  especially  to  bone  and  ivory,  and  sheets  of  ivory  have  been 
cot  by  this  method  of  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  length  and  from  one 
to  two  and  one  half  feet  in  width.  Perfect  machinery  enables  the 
reneer  mill  to  supply  the  cabinet  maker  or  other  artisan  with  uniform 
veneers  of  the  required  thickness  for  different  classes  of  work. 

The  Teneers  are  sent  to  the  cabinet  maker  rough  on  both  faces, 
and  tiie  surface  to  be  placed  on  the  wood  is  further  roughened  to 
fiboilitate  the  gluing.     The  strips  are  selected  and  shaped  to  the 
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part  to  be  yeneered  ;  the  wood  work  ground  is  thinly  coated  with 
glue  ;  the  veneer,  well  warmed  to  keep  the  glue  liquid,  is  laid  on ; 
over  the  veneer  ia  placed  an  exactly-fitting  wooden  cover,  or 
"  caul,"  also  warmed,  and  caul  aad  veneer  are  then  tightly  preaaed 
down  by  wooden  clamps  secured  by  screw  bolts  and  nuts.  Or 
the  veneer  may  be  placed,  rubbed  down  by  hand,  and  then  pressed 
down  by  the  "  veneering  hammer  "  worked  by  one  or  more  men 
from  the  centre  to  the  edges,  so  as  to  press  out  air  and  any  ex* 
cess  of  glue.  In  this  process  the  glue  is  kept  in  a  fluid  state 
by  hot  size  on  the  surface  of  the  veneer.  Such  spots  or  places  as 
do  nbt  adhere  closely  are  "gone  over"  with  a  hot  iron.  When 
contact  is  perfect,  and  the  work  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  veneering 
is  finished,  ss  in  other  cabinet  work,  by  planing,  scraping,  pol- 
ishing, oiling,  or  varnishing  with^  colorless  varnish.  The  finished 
work  acquires  a  darker,  and  so  older,  appearance  by  exposure 
to  light,  and  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  artificially  by  the 
use  of  lime  water. 

The  application  of  the  Brt  is  almost  unlimited*  It  is  seen  in 
furniture  of  the  commonest  and  of  the  most  costly  kinds ;  in  the 
ivory  keys  of  pianos ;  in  panellings,  and  cabinet  and  carpenter 
work  of  various  sorts ;  and  in  the  elaborate  interior  fittings  of 
halls,  oflSces,  and  libraries.  It  is  exhibited  in  its  most  perfect 
form  in  the  mosaic,  or  inlaid  work  known  as  "  buhlwork"  (pix)b»« 
biy  the  most  ancient  style  of  veneering),  in  which  rare  woods, 
ivory,  tortoise  shell,  and  other  materials  are  inlaid  or  veneered  in 
fanciful  and  beautiful  forms.  A  recent  American  invention  utUiaea 
veneering  in  what  is  known  as  "  pressed  work^"  which  consists 
in  gluing  together  several  veneers  of  a  cheaper  wood,  say  black 
walnut,  facing  them  with  more  expensive  wood,  like  rose-wood^ 
and  then  heating  the  whole  and  shaping  it  in  moulds  to  furnish 
chair  backs  and  arms,  or  other  curved  work.  By  this  proeess,  s 
stronger  piece,  less  liable  to  crack  or  warp,  is  secured,  thah  could 
be  obtained  from  a  solid  plank.  By  mmilar  processes,  heating  and 
putting  into  moulds,  an  infinity  of  shapes  may  be  obtained  from 
veneers,  which  are  thus  made  to  present  forms  and  figures  in  re* 
lief,  as  if  of  carved  wood,  the  oonoavities  being  filled  with 
composition  to  make  the  work  solid.  Veneers  are  sometimes 
cut  and  stamped  for  binding  books ;  and  large^  thin  sheeta  of 
variegated  woods  have  lately  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  to  take  the  pla^e  of  paper  hangings.  Properly  put  ob 
the  wall,  a  room  presents  the  appearanoe  of  having  been  finished 
in  the  solid  wood  from  which  the  veneers  are  cut. 
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iMPBOrciiKenQ  IB  ike  methoda  and  in  the  mRehiner?  of  edac»- 
fum  wd  Bchools  hare  s  vklaa  in  a  mental  and  moral  point  of  view 
which  baa  been  endlead;  talked  about,  and  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood. Bnt  their  importance,  as  a  matter  of  every-day  business, 
ia  dfdlats  and  cents,  is  But  so  oflen  mentioned,  and  is  less  fomiliar. 
And  yet  the  buaisess  part  of  education,  even  leaving  the  mattec  of 
"soul"  forthe  moment  out  of  the  question,  ranks,  in  point  of  money 
importance,  in  the  same  grade  with  the  cotton  business,  the  wool* 
leo  boeinesa,  the  gmn  trade,  or  the  shipping  iutercflt. 

That  this  is  aa  will  quckly  be  perceived,  if  we  only  remember 
that  aboat  one  fifth  of  the  whota  nnmber  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  ^waya  ooctipied  in  attending  schools  or  other  educa> 
tioDal  inatituUons ;  that  is,  at  present,  aot  far  from  eight  miUiooa 
of  papils,  besides  about  one  t^undred  and  sixty  thousand  teachers. 
The  books  aloae  used  by  this  vast  amy  at  any  one  time  have  cost 
at  the  very  least  twenty  milUons  of  dollars  j  the  seats,  desks,  and 
other  appsratns,  thirty  millions  of  dollars' — together,  fifty  mii- 
Uons  of  doUara.  The  investment  of  capital  in  BChool-houses  and 
other  buildings,  in  lands,  college  endowments,  ete.,  is  several 
times  as  much  as  this ;  one  single  item,  via.,  fifty  millions  of  acres  of 
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public  lands,  given  by  Congress  at  one  time  for  educational  pur- 
poses, being  alone  equal  in  value  to  the  items  of  books  and  furni- 
ture. To  all  these  must  be  added,  further,  a  capital  the  interest  of 
which  would  equal  the  annual  total  sum  paid  to  teachers  ;  a  still  fur- 
ther considerable  item  for  libraries  ;  another  for  reference^books  and 
professional  works  owned  by  teachers ;  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  business  investment  of  the  United  States  in  education  becomes 
absolutely  gigantic. 

Perhaps  another  fact  will  add  to  the  distinctness  of  our  picture. 
It  is  well  known  that  as  much  as  twenty  thousand  dollars  has  re- 
peatedly beex>  invested  in  preparing,  printing,  and  distributing 
some  single  new  school-book  before  the  receipt  of  any  returns 
from  it,  with  the  expectation  that  subsequent  aales  would  reim- 
burse the  whole,  with  abundant  profits.  Veiy  well :  there  are  in 
the  market  to-day  (besides  books  which  have  become  obsolete) 
about  twenty-six  hundred  different  school-books.  Of  course  the 
investment  for  *'  introducing  "  these  has  often  been  comparatively 
small ;  but  if  there  are  so  many  competitors  for  a  patronage  which 
it  may  cost  so  much  to  obtain,  that  must  be  an  enormously 
lucrative  patronage. 

No  competent  history  of  education  exists  in  English  literature. 
German  literaturo  contains  many  works  on  the  subject,  and  abun- 
dant materials  for  it  are  dispersed  throughout  English  literature, 
particularly  in  the  essay  and  biographical  departments.  But  any 
one  at  all  versed  in  the  general  subject  will  recognise  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that,  since  the  time  of  the  *'  revival  of  classical 
learning  "  in  Europe,  which  took  place  just  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  just  before  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, one  line  of  progress  more  distinct  than  any  other  can  be 
clearly  traced  along  the  whole  history  of  modem  education  — 
namely,  improvement  in  the  practical  character  of  education. 

This  practical  tendency  has  always  belonged  to  the  prominent 
educational  reformers,  and  has  characterized  all  the  improved  edu- 
cational systems,  as  compared  with  those  which  preceded  them. 
We  find  Comeniua,  in  the  days  of  O^enstiem  and  the  Thii-ty  Years' 
War,  laying  down  with  perfect  distinctness  the  very  doctrine 
which  is  to-day  most  prominent  among  the  improvements  now  in' 
progress,  to-wit,  the  Object  Lesson  system.  &e  says,  "  Things 
and  words  should  be  studied  together;  bui  things  especially,  as 
being  the  object  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  language." 
This  same  idea,  indeed,  was  the  basis  of  his  famous  Orbis  Picius, 
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a  collection  of  pictures  of  natural  objects  with  explanations,  in 
connection  with  which  he  intended  that  the  objects  themselves 
were  to  be  used  as  far  as  possible.  This  work  has  been  a  favorite 
German  school-book  for  two  hundred  years  —  a  duration  of  popu- 
larity more  than  doubling  that  of  Webster's  Spelling-Book. 

To  pass  at  once  to  the  affairs  of  the  present  day.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  educational  interest  of  the  United  States,  so  far  an  it 
13  to  be  looked  at  on  the  business  side,  presents  two  especially 
striking  features.  These  are  —  first,  the  rapidly  advancing  prac- 
tice of  educating  through  the  senses,  and  about  things  instead  of 
educating  about  words,  and  through  the  memory  ;  and  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  this,  the  increased  use  of  improved  apparatus  of 
all  kinds,  from  the  school-house  itself  with  its  symmetrical  and 
elegant  furniture  and  fittings  to  models  ami  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  down  to  the  minute  details  of  crayons,  erasers, 
reds,  inkstands,  and  hat-pegs;  and  second,  the  use  of  capital, 
machinery,  and  inventive  ability  for  supplying  these  improved  in- 
strumentalitios  at  once  in  great  quantities  and  at  cheap  rates  — 
that  is,  according  to  the  spirit  of  modem  civilization. 

One  question,  to-day  a  perfectly  reasonable  one,  but  which  at 
any  past  period  in  the  history  of  schools  would  have  been  per- 
fectly absurd,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  changed  character  of  the 
new  order  of  things :  — 

"  What  is  the  price  of  a  quart  of  blackboard  ?  " 

Heretofore  we  might  as  well  have  inquired  for  a  yard  of  oil,  or 
a  pound  of  conscience.  But  it  is  no  joke  at  all ;  a  material  is 
regularly  manufactured  and  extensively  used,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  liquid  blackboard.  It  is  bottled  or  canned  for 
carriage  and  keeping ;  may  be  spread  like  paint  on  board,  paper, 
or  wall,  and  becomes  a  blackboard. 

The  old-fashioned  "  district  school "  has,  within  the  memory  of 
very  many  peraons  now  living,  been  the  prevailing  type  of  school- 
house  and  apparatus  ;  and,  indeed,  abundance  of  specimens  of  it 
may  yet  be  found.  It  is  a  clapboarded  shanty,  or  perhaps  a  log 
hut ;  its  walls  within  fringed,  so  to  speak,  with  a  sloping  board 
for  a  desk,  while  parallel  to  this  are  slabs  for  seats,  upheld  by 
straddling*  legs  cut  from  green  poles,  with  the  bark  still  on  them. 
Perhaps  other  desks  and  seats,  on  the  same  principle,  occtrpy  part 
of  the  floor.  Each  pupil  has  a  speller,  a  reader,  an  arithmetic, 
ftnd  possibly  a  geography  and  atlas ;  perhaps  there  is  a  black- 
^ard,  and   very  likely  there  is  a  rattan,  a  ferule,  or  even  a  raw- 
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hide  within  reach  of  the  teacher'a  hand.  No  wall  maps;  no 
globe ;  no  apparatus  of  any  kind,  unless  a  painted  pail  and  a  tin 
dipper  maj  be  called  such,  for  illustrating  hydraulics  and  hygi- 
enics at  ODce.  As  for  a  school  library,  or  any  real  "  apparatus," 
as  well  expect  to  find  a  grand  piano  growing  in  the  woods.  It 
has  happened  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  a  rebellion  broke 
out  among  the  intelligent  parents  of  a  certain  school  district  in 
the  educationally  famous  State  of  Connecticut,  because  the  teacher 
ventured  —  not  to  make  the  district  pay  for  globes,  or  mapsi  or 
pictorea,  or  anything  else,  but  —  la  teach  grammar! 
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However,  the  nnmber  of  such  abodes  of  darkness  decrsases. 
The  present  spirit  of  the  schools  is  represented  by  a  very  different 
affair  —  by  the  first-lass  graded  school,  with  its  elegant  architeo- 
tare,  home-like  and  healthful  warmth  and  fresh  air,  neat  and  coni- 
fortable  desks  and  seats,  abundance  of  text-books,  well-chosen 
library,  varied  assortment  of  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  primary 
and  scientific  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  in  short,  by  an  array  of  con-  . 
trivances  for  shortening,  clearing,  and  casing  the  way  of  the 
scholar,  and  for  speeding  his  progress  upon  it,  so  numerous  and 
BO  effective  that  the  time-honored  maxim,  "There  is  no  royal  road 
to  knowledge,"  is  pretty  much  done  away.  There  is  one;  it  lies 
through  the  improved  common  school ;  and  the  sovereign  for  whom 
it  has  been  contrived  is  the  Sovereign  People. 

Unqueetionably  the  ntmost  point  thus  far  reached  in  this  pro- 
cess of  organizing  and  comWning  for  the  supply  of  mental  triuning 
on  foosiness  principles  is  shown  in  the  existence  and  operations  of 
a  central  depot  for  exhibiting  and  distributing  school  material. 
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Fifteen  years  ago  no  such  depot  existed.  The  boys  and  girls  in 
the  coantry  could  get  their  spelling-books,  arithmetics,  and  slate 
pencils  where  their  fathers  bought  their  codish  and  molasses,  and 
their  mothers  their  cdico  and  thread  —  at  the  country  store.  In 
the  cities  there  were  publishers  and  booksellers,  in  case  of  a 
wholesale  order  for  the  like  commodities.  But  it  was  not  easy  to 
obUia  much  more.  Some  of  the  simpler  articles  of  school  appa- 
ratus, now  in  common  use,  were  not  unknown,  but,  in  order  to 
obtain  them,  the  enterprising  teacher  or  trustee  must  visit  as  many 
different  places  as  there  were  articles  named  on  his  memorandum. 
Prices  were  high,  the  supply  small,  and  the  shops  or  garrets  where 
each  article  might  be  had  were  obscure,  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  city.  Of  course  these  articles  were  usually  not  supplied,  and 
the  efficiency  and  improvement  of  the  schools  were  seriously  im- 
peded accordingly.  A  few  feeble  attempts  had  been  made  to  es- 
tablish the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  most  important  apparatus, 
but  without  enough  of  either  capital,  or  energy,  or  knowledge  of 
what  was  required  to  attain  success. 

In  1858  a  schoolmaster,  now  principal  of  the  house  of  J.  W. 
Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  having  learned  in  his  profes- 
sional experience  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  having  studied  the 
needs  of  the  times,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  general  depot  for 
school  material  of  all  kinds.  In  this  one  centre,  according  to  his 
conception,  should  be  gathered  and  displayed  specimens  of  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  stationery,  books,  —  everything  useful  in  the 
school-room.  It  was  to  t>e  an  exhaustive  museum  of  educational 
iMfchandise,  where  all  things  in  that  line  could  be  seen  by  all  men 
«*ind  women  ;  in  fact,  a  perpetual  world's  fair  of  school  material. 

In  1859  a  connection  was  made  with  the  American  School  Insti- 
tnle,  and  the  proposed  business  was  actually  set  on  foot  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1861  it  was  found  expedient  to  remove  the  base  of 
operations  to  New  York.  It  quickly  became  evident  that,  in  order 
to  adequately  develop  the  enterprise,  a  department  for  the  manu- 
facture of  school  merchandise  must  be  added.  Mr.  George  M. 
Kendall,  who  had  been  identified  with  the  enterprise  from  the  first, 
assented  to  the  suggestion ;  in  1865  Mr.  George  Munger,  an  in- 
ventor of  celebrity,  whose  articles  had  been  extensively  ordered 
through  the  house,  joined  it  as  a  partner,  and  manufacturing  was 
soon  afterwards  begun  at  Guilford,  Conn.  Mr.  W.  P.  Hammond 
joined  his  interests  with  those  of  the  gentlemen  already  named, 
and  not  long  afterwards  three  enterprising  capitalists  —  Messrs. 
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Kelson  Grawford,  Thomaa  Bell,  Ktid  Samoel  P.  Bell — invested  faDds 
in  the  hoiue. 

No  gigantic  fortanea  hare  yet  been  made  in  the  operations  of 
this  modern  and  very  original  concern.  The  natnre  of  the  trade 
is  such  that  the  margin  of  profit  cannot  be  heavy ;  and  in  the 
eariy  period  of  snch  enterprises  there  is  alvaya  a  great  and  appar- 
ently w&ateful  outlay  of  money,  thought,  and  Jabor  in  creating 
and  Improving.     Our  country  ia  yet  new.     Vast  as  the  ezistiDg 
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school  mercantile  interest  already  is,  we  have,  in  foct,  barely 
entered  the  real  school-organizing  period.  The  bnsinesa  of  the 
firm  hitherto  has  partaken  Ihrgely  of  a  missionary  character ;  has 
drawn  heavily  upon  the  faith  of  its  managers  and  aupportera. 
.But  the  original  projector  of  the  house,  as  well  as  his  partnem  in 
it,  have  not  at  all  lost  confidence  in  the  importance  of  the  school 
interest,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  the  part  which  they  must  play 
in  working  out  American  destiny ;  nor,  accordingly,  have  they  any 
fear  for  the  ultimate  success  of  their  undertaking  in  a  business 
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point  of  view.  It  would  be  aa  unprecedented  vioUtion  of  tlie 
laws  of  business  should  such  industr;,  perseverance,  and  fertil- 
ity of  contrivance  remain  permanently  unrewarded. 

Indeed,  the  business  has  already  fully  veriGed  the  predictions  of 
its  founder  aa  to  the  main  principles  involved.  It  was  believed 
that  there  was  a  national  demand  for  such  a  central  depot  as  tliis 
in  the  business  metropolis  of  the  nation ;  and  the  operations  of  the 
house  have  become  national.  It  has  become  a  regular  resort  for 
persona  interested  id  education  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
ift  agencies  arc  open  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  tlie  (Jnion. 
Its  trade  extends  from  Canada  to  the  Mexican  border,  and  from 
Maine  to  California.  Orders  from  England  are  frequent;  trade 
with  South  America  is  large ;  Honolulu,  and  other  localities  of  the 
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islands  of  the  sea,  make  frequent  demands  upon  the  facilities  of 
the  house ;  it  has  furnished  the  public  schools  of  Melbourne,  in 
Australia;  and  distant  missionary  stations,  as  they  establish 
ecfaouls,  are  habitually  resorting  here  for  supplies. 

No  more  vivid  representation  of  the  advance  of  educational  im- 
provementa  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  could  be  made  than  is 
supplied  by  a  contrast  between  the  catalogue  which  Messrs.  J. 
W.  Schermcrhom  &  Co.  publish  of  the  school  material  for  sale 
by  them,  and  the  condition  of  things  twenty-five  years  ago.  On 
one  hand,  a  handsomely  printed  volume  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  containing  two  hundred  and  forty-four  elegantly  executed 
wood-cuts,  to  begin  with  ;  and  specifying  the  names  uid  prices  of 
several  hundred  books,  describing  dozens  of  diETercnt  courses  ef 
study ;  cataloguing  not  merely  the  articles  represented  in  the 
13 
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illustrations,  numerous  as  they  are,  but  twenty  times  as  many, 
with  prices  at  retuil  and  wlioleaale,  auggcatiore  for  use,  etc.,  etc., 
to  the  extent  of  being  eubstantially  a  practical  pictorial  educa- 
tional encyclopaedia.  So  much  for  the  list  of  to-day.  As  for  that 
of  twenty-five  years  back  —  there  is  none. 

It  IB  out  of  the  question  to  give  within  the  limits  of  an  article 
like  the  present  even  an  approach  to  a  full  summary  of  the  mate- 
rials thus  catalogued  and  roproaented.  But  a  list  of  the  names  of 
fifty  of  the  items,  picked  out  in  turning  over  the  pages,  and  whi^ih 
we  throw  into  an  alphabetical  order,  will_  Eurprise  any  ono  not 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  so  varied  arc  the  articles, 
and  so  wide  the  range  of  knowledge  illustrated,  processes  of  study 
assisted,  and  devices  contrived  :  — 

Abacus,  alphabet  blocks,  arithmetical  solids,  barometer,  book 
carrier,  color  cube,  crayon  holder,  croquet  set,  cube  root  blocks, 
dissected  cone,  dividers  (for  blackboard  use),  drawing  paper,  dumb 
bells,  eraser,  geometrical  forms  and  solids,  globe  (slated),  goni- 
graph,  hat  rack,  hydrometer,  Indian  clubs,  kindergarten  blocks, 
letter  clip,  liquid  blackboard,  lunch  bos,  magic  lantern,  magnet, 
mariner's  compass,  mathematical  instruments,  microscope,  organ, 
orrery,  pencil  Ole,  planisphere,  prism,  rain  gauge,  Rogers's  school 
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groups,  school  1>ags,  season  machine,  shoe  scraper,  elate  rest,  song 
roll,  spelling  stick,  stream  of  time,  Bweeper,  tape  measure,  tellu- 
rian, thermometer,  wall  slate,  wands  (for  exercise),  waste  basket. 
This  list,  it  will  be  observed,  omits  sach  obvious  items  as  chair, 
desk,  ink,  paper,  etc.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  our  readers 
may  hiive  to  stop  and  tliiiik  before  tliey  can  tell  what  some  of 
tlieae  things  are  for.  What  is  a  gonigraph  ?  a  pcnci)  file  f  a  sea- 
son machine?  a  spelling  slick?  "Gony"  Is,  or  used  to  be,  a 
slang  term  for  "  a  silly  fellow ; "  does  a  gonigraph  describe 
gonicsf  Is  the  file  to  sharpen  the  pencil  or  to  keep  it?  Can 
yonr  season  machine  turn  out  weather  to  order?  Will  a  stick 
spell  ?  Even  the  man  of  to-day  might  almost  be  imagined  to  put 
these   questions.     But  please  to  beax  about  Master  Tileston  and 
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the  pen-wiper,  and  then  imagine  what  that  excellent  old  gentleman 
would  have  said  to  Schennerhom  &.  Co.'b  catalogue  of  school 
material.  Master  Tileston,  who  died  not  far  from  1824,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  or  more,  was  writing-master  in  one  of  the  Boston 
Bchools  for  over  half  a  century.  Sundry  curioas  anecdotes  are 
tuld  about  the  good  old  gentleman  ;  but  that  which  is  to  the  pres- 
ent point,  and  which  was  recorded  by  one  of  his  pupils,  is  as 
follows :  This  pupil  had  become  apprentice  in  a  bookstore,  when 
his  old  instructor  entered  the  store :  "  Out  of  respect  for  the  ven- 
erable man,  the  pupil  wiped  his  pen  on  a  rag  that  hung  by  the 
-  desk  for  that  purpose,  and  suspended  his  work.  The  old  gentle- 
man approached  the  desk,  and  carefully  raising  the  rag  with  his 
thumb  and  forefinger, 'said,  'What  is  this  for?'     'To  wipe  tha 
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pen  on,  sir,  when  we  stop  writing,'  said  the  respectful  pupil. 
'  Uh  I  it  may  be  well  enough,'  said  he,  '  but  Master  Proctor  had 
no  such  thing  I '  Master  Tileston  always  uriped  out  his  pen  with 
kis  Utile  finger,  and  then  cleaned  his  finger  on  the  white  hairs  just 
under  his  ung.  His  model,  Master  Proctor,  bad  been  dead  half  a 
century,  perhaps,  but  he  still  lived  in  the  routine  that  he  had  es- 
tablished." 

The  pen-wiper  evidently  was  a  sore  burden  to  the  poor  old  man. 
The  gonigraph  would  have  staggered  him  ;  the  magic  lantern 
would  have  been  little  better  than  sacrilege  in  his  eyes ;  and  the 
Indian  clubs  would  have  beaten  his  very  life  out.  And  yet  this 
comprehensive  and  seemingly  heterogeneous  variety  of  school 
material  corresponds  to  a  very  wise  saying  of  a  very  judicious  old 
gentleman  of  far  more  ancient  date  than  Master  Tileston  —  that 
famous  and  practical  Greek,  the  Spartan  King  Agesilaus  —  who, 
on  being  asked,  '*  What  ought  children  to  learn  at  school  ?  "  re- 
•plied,  "  Whatever  they  will  need  to  do  as  men." 

Besides  the  extensive  arsenal  —  so  to  speak  —  of  educational 
ordnance  and  munitions  qf  war  wherewith  to  teach  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot,  the  house  keeps  on  hand  a  full  specimen  assortment 
of  all  the  best  school  books,  and  furnishes  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  apparatus,  maps,  or  furniture.  Moreover,  it  publishes, 
from  time  to  time,  books  of  its  own,  the  last  being  Pi-ofessor 
Johonnot's  School-Houses ,  with  designs  by  Hewes  —  an  elabo- 
rate work,  bringing  its  subject  down  to  the  very  latest  dates,  and 
with  a  great  number  of  drawings  and  plans  for  school-houses  of 
all  sorts,  materials,  and  sizes.  And  lastly,  it  issues  The  Ameri- 
can  Educational  Monthly,  a  lively  periodical,  which  serves  as  a 
record  of  contemporary  educational  history,  doctrine,  and  prac- 
tice, and  as  a  common  organ  of  communication  among  those  inter- 
ested in  schools  and  other  institutions  and  instrumentalities  of 
learning. 

Such  an  institution  as  has  thus  been  described  could  not  exist 
except  amidst  a  great  number  of  highly  improved  and  improving 
schools.  It  at  once  lives  by  them,  and  helps  them  live ;  and 
while  it  is  justly  entitled  to  large  pecuniary  success,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  incomparably  most  significant  as  an  index  and  engine 
of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
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OcR  term  cuUeiy  is  derived,  through  tbe  proceee  of  phonetic 
change  which  charKct«rizee  the  passage  of  Latin  to  English,  from 
the  Latin  word  cuUer,  meaning  a  small  knife,  aa  distinguished 
from  a  sword. 

One  of  the  earliest  necessities  of  mankind  must  hare  been  to 
shape  some  tool  into  a  cutting  edge.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  working  metals  was  known,  men  used  bone,  or  hard  woods, 
or  stone.  The  Egyptians  had  tbe  art  of  tempering  copper  to  a 
hard,  cutting  edge,  and  from  diem  man;  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
derived  the  process,  which  is  now  lost,  and  made  their  sharp  im- 
plements of  war,  or  for  domestic  usage,  from  this  material. 

Tbe  art  of  making  steel  was,  however,  known  to  the  natives  of 
India  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  from  the  steel 
there  made  the  famous  Damascus  blades  were  tempered  in  the 
city  of  that  name.  Singularly  enough,  some  of  the  uncivilized 
races,  as  theme  in  Borneo,  and  others,  have  now  great  skill  in 
tempering  their  weapons,  though  they  use  a  rude  method  which 
has  probably  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  a  very  early 
age. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics,  however,  of  civilization,  is  that 
the  industry  and  invention  of  the  people  who  have  arrived  at  such 
a  conditJOD  of  social  advance,  are  shiefly  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tools  and  utensils  for  domestic  and  industrial  use,  instead 
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of  weapons  for  use  in  war.  Judged  by  this  standard  we  can  com- 
pare the  progress  of  our  own  times  with  that  even  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  without  vanity  .we  can  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
comparison.  The  Grecians  and  Romans  forged  and  tempered 
swords,  which  performed  their  bloody  work  only  too  completely  j 
but  they  still  ate  with  their  fingers,  and  the  cleanly  decency  of 
knives  and  forks  was  unknown  even  to  their  kings,  their  states' 
men,  or  their  philosophers. 

The  steady  growth  of  mankind  towards  that  ideal  future  when 
the  world  shall  be  at  peace,  when  mutual  aid  and  sympathy  shall 
replace  national  jealousies,  and  the  relations  of  nations  shall  at- 
tain the  plain  of  reason  and  law  which  now  prevails  between  gen- 
tlemen, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  now  the  art  of  making  cutting 
weapons  is  chiefly  employed  for  pacific  purposes,  and  our  cutlery 
uses  more  steel  to  make  our  table  knives  which  serve  to  increase 
our  social  culture,  throwing  the  graces  of  good  breeding  about  the 
occupations  for  the  support  of  life,  than  in  fashioning  the  weapon? 
for  war,  by  which  men  meet  to  only  attempt  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

Up  to  within  quite  a  recent  date,  the  chief  supply  of  cutlery  foi 
the  civilized  world  was  manufactured  in  England.  At  a  very  earlj 
period  this  art  was  practised  there,  and  Sheffield,  which  is  still  the 
chief  Beat  of  the  manufacture  of  knives,  was  celebrated  for  the  same 
article  as  early  as  the  times  of  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  po 
etical  literature,  who  writes,  — 

**  A  Shelfeld  thujtel  bare  he  in  his  hose." 

The  word  thuyUe  is  the  old  form  for  ihioiie,  a  knife,  which  is  itself 
now  obsolete,  but  traces  of  which  still  remain  in  the  language,  in 
the  diminutive  thyriUle,  from  which  we  have  our  word  whittle. 

Though  knives  were  made  in  England  at  an  early  date,  yet  they 
were  not  a  regular  piece  of  table  furniture,  and  the  fingers  were 
still  the  chief  implements  used  for  eating.  In  the  time  of  James 
I.,  Coryatt,  the  traveller,  in  his  account  of  his  tour  through  Europe, 
mentions  forks  as  recently  introduced  into  Italy,  and  speaks  of 
their  use  as  a  curious  custom. 

The  manufacture  of  cutlery  is  of  quite  recent  introduction  into 
the  United  States,  but  has  made  such  progress,  owing  to  the  im- 
proved methods  and  machinery  introduced  into  the  processes,  that 
it  will  be  best  to  mention  only  these,  since  thus  the  reader  will 
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quicker  and  easier  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  and  best 
modes  for  its  manufacture. 

The  leading  manufactory  of  cutlery  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Kussell  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
The  business  was  commenced  by  John  Russell,  of  Greenfield,  who 
was  born  in  1797.  He  is  a  man  of  a  remarkable  business  capa- 
city, with  great  decision  and  perfect  integrity.  In  1834,  being 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  edged  tools,  such  as  chisels,  &c., 
he  commenced,  upon  a  small  scale,  that  of  table  cutlery.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  made  to  introduce  this  branch  of  industry 
into  the  United  States.  At  first  the  attempt  appeared  to  be  a 
failure.  The  goods  produced  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  manufac^ 
ture,  the  difficulty  being  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen.  During 
this  first  year,  however,  the  amount  produced  was  very  small. 
Mr.  Russell,  nevertheless,  still  persevered  in  the  attempt,  though 
he  had  to  contend  not  only  against  the  difficulties  inherent  in  any 
new  enterprise,  but  also  against  a  foolish  prejudice  against  Amer- 
ican cutlery ;  so  that,  though  he  produced  wares  which  were  ac- 
tnally  as  good  as  those  imported  from  Sheffield,  yet  they  could  not 
be  sold  as  readily  or  as  well. 

At  first  the  capital  to  carry  on  the  business  was  small,  and  all 
the  operations  were  performed  by  hand  labor,  the  only  machinery 
in  use  being  the  emery  wheels  and  grindstones  for  grinding  and 
finishing  the  blades  ;  the  handles,  or  hafts,  being  made  entirely  by 
hand,  and  the  blades^forged  by  the  same  tedious  and  expensive 
method.  ^^ 

At  this  time  the  market  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Sheffield  manufacturers,  who,  though  they  used,  and  still  in  a 
^reat  measure  use,  more  hand  than  machine  labor,  yet  having  the 
advantages  of  an  established  business,  a  reputation,  and  a  buying 
public  prejudiced  in  their  favor,  could  force  out  any  competition 
from  American  manufactories.  The  first  improvement  made  by 
Mr.  Russell,  in  the  processes  used  in  the  '*  Green  River  Works," 
was  the  introduction  of  the  trip  hammer  for  forging  the  blades. 
This  improvement  is  purely  American.  T4iough  trip  hammers 
were  then  in  use  in  England,  in  forging  large  masses  of  metal,  yet 
the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  use  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  first  in  the  "  Green  River  Works,"  two  trip  hammers 
were  introduced.  This  improved  process  did  much  towards 
cheapening  the  manufacture,  and  together  with  the  next  intro- 
duced^ by  which  the  bolsters,  or  that  part  of  the  blade  which 
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abuts  upon  the  handle,  and  bolsters  it,  or  supports  it,  were  also 
struck  up  by  the  trip  hammer  instead  of  bj  hand,  enabled  the 
American  production  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Sheffield 
manufacture. 

This  process  of  forming  the  bolster  is  called  st^^^'n^,  and  the 
impoitance  of  the  introduction  of  this  process,  as  an  improvement 
over  the  old-fashioned  way  of  forming  them  by  hand,  is  shown  by 
the  following  fact :  By  the  hand  process,  a  man,  aided  by  a  striker, 
who  swung  the  hammer,  could,  in  a  day,  subject  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  blades  to  this  process,  while  a  trip  hammer,  with 
one  man  and  a  tender,  can  accomplish  the  same  for  about  three 
thousand  blades.  But  the  improved  processes  were  not  allowed 
to  stop  here,  and  the  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  machinery 
to  perform  the  plating,  or  shaping,  of  the  blade,  and  the  cutting 
of  the  same  into  the  required  shape  by  dies,  which  were  crushed 
in  a  cam  power  press.  These  two  improvements  were  of  great 
importance,  since  they  replaced  by  one,  and  the  same  operation, 
the  tedious  and  slow  methods  of  plating  the  blades ;  that  is,  of 
making  a  blade  from  a  plate  of  steel  by  hammering  it  into  shape, 
and  then  cutting  it  out. 

By  these  improvements  the  manufacture  of  the  entire  blade, 
with  its  bolster,  was  transferred  from  hand  work  to  machinery, 
with  the  increase  of  production,  and  cheapening  of  expense,  con- 
sequent  upon  such  a  transfer.  The  next  improvement  was  direct- 
ed  towards  the  process  of  preparing  the  handles.  For  wooden 
handles,  the  wood  from  the  apple  tree  is  pre  red.  The  improve- 
ment in  making  them  consisted  in  subjecting  thorn,  hot  with  oil,  to 
a  pressure  in  a' machine.  In  this  way  the  handles  are  greatly  im* 
proved,  and  oak,  maple,  and  other  woods  can  be  used.  The  next 
improvement  was  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  way  of  making 
the  bolster,  so  that  it  should  hold  the  sccUes,  or  the  slips  of  wood, 
or  other  material,  forming  the  handle,  to  the  tang,  or  the  projecting 
prong  to  which  the  outside  of  the  handle  is  riveted.  This  improve* 
ment  was  invented  by  Matthew  Chapman^  and  patented  by  the 
company  as  assignee  in  1862. 

This  patent  bolster  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  forging  or 
Bwedging  the  bolsters,  and  so  simplifies  the  process  of  maaxUao- 
ture  as  to  quadruple  the  production.  The  next  improvement  con* 
fiisted  of  making  the  Uade,  the  bolster,  and  the  handle  all  of  steel, 
forged  from  one  solid  piece.  This  process,  like  the  two  previous- 
ly mentioned,  was  also  invented  by  Mr.  Chapman,  and  the  patent 
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steel-handled  knife,  which  is  made  bj  this  process,  has  already  en- 
tered largely  into  consamption.  The  handles  are  silver-plated, 
and  the  knives  are  quite  elegant  in  appearance,  and  convenient  to 
use,  especially  in  hotels,  for  which  they  are  specially  adapted. 

A  still  further  improvement  has  been  made,  by  which  the  blade 
is  manafactured  of  steel,  and  the  handle  of  iron,  which  is  after- 
wards japanned,  and  thas  affords  a  cheaper  article.  All  of  these 
later  improvements  are  patented,  thus  giving  the  conti'ol  of  their 
use  to  the  company.  Besides  this  the  company  control  in  this 
country  the  use  of  ivoride,  a  patented  article  made  in  England, 
and  which  can  be  distinguished  from  ivory  only  by  a  skilled  ex- 
pert. 

Though,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  above  remarks,  the  various 
processes  of  making  cutlery  have  been  so  successfully  simplified 
and  cheapened  by  substituting  for  the  slow  and  tedious  methods 
of  hand  labor  the  more  rapid  and  accurate  work  of  machines,  yet 
the  process  of  making  knives  is  still  quite  a  complicated  one,  and 
one  which  requires  the  cooperation  of  a  great  many  men.  From 
the  selection  of  the  steel  to  be  worked  up,  which  requires  skilled 
experience  and  judgment,  through  all  the  various  processes  of 
mannfacture,  up  to  the  point  when  the  manufactured  articles  are 
ready  to  be  offered  for  sale,  constant  care  and  attention  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  excellence  which  has  been  recognized  by  the 
public. 

Most  of  the  improved  processes  of  manu&cture,  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  are  also  applied  by  the  Russell  Manufacturing 
Company  in  their  manufacture  of  forks.  The  prongs  of  these  are 
cut  and  shaped  by  machinery,  and  the  entire  fork,  handle  and  all, 
are  made  by  the  same  process  by  which  the  solid  knives  are  made. 

Though  the  improved  machinery  has  increased  the  production, 
while  it  has  sfmplified  the  methods,  yet  still  the  processes  through 
which  a  knife  has  to  pass  before  being  ready  for  sale,  are  many 
and  various,  as  may  be  seen  from  this  list :  Fiifet,  cutting  steel 
into  proper  lengths  ;  second,  trying  blade  under  trip  hammer,  and 
bolstering ;  third,  shaping  under  a  press ;  fourth,  straightening ; 
fifth,  ground  for  the  stamp  ;  sixth,  stamped  ;  seventh,  hardened  ; 
eighth,  tempered ;  ninth,  ground  ;  tenUi,  hafted ;  eleventh,  fin- 
ished on  the  emery  wheels,  and  the  handles  so  finished ;  twelfth, 
bolsters  so  finished ;  thirteenth,  buffed ;  fourteenth,  cleaned ;  fif* 
teenth,  inspected  ;  sixteenth,  packed. 

Numerous  as  tiiese  operations  may  seem,  yet,  in  fact,  they  are 
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'  much  fewer  than  by  the  old  process.  A  penknife,  by  the  old 
method,  is  said  to  pass  through  a  hundred  hands  before  it  is  ready 
for  sale. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  variety  of  goods  manufactured  by 
thia  company,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  make  thirty  difiereut 
styles  in  each  class  of  the  following  table  cutlery,  with  the  finest 
ivory,  pearl  and  ivory  (2d  class)  handles  of  different  patterns  — 
oval,  fluted,  square,  octagon,  oval  oniamented,  grooved,  "  tulip," 
shell  head,  with  fancy  carving,  with  and  without  silver  ferrules,  etc., 
etc.  —  viz.:  table  knives,  dessert  knives,  meat  or  game  car\'er8, 
Jones'  carvers,  steels  and  concave  steels ;  eleven  patterns  of  but- 
ter knives,  with  ivory,  fine  ivory,  pearl,  cocoa,  ebony  and  horn, 
square,  oval,  and  octagon  handles ;  two  kinds  of  cheese  scoops, 
steel  and  silver  plated,  with  ivory  and  ivoride  handles ;  four  varie- 
ties of  fruit  knives ;  four  kinds  of  nut-picks ;  twenty-two  kinds 
of  knives  and  forks  with  cocoa  handles;  two  kinds  with  iron 
handles ;  four  kinds  with  horn  handles ;  twenty-two  kinds  with 
ebony  handles;  fifteen  kinds  with  bone  handles;  and  each  kind 
with  dessert  sets,  carvers,  steels,  etc.,  to  match. 

The  ivoride,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  presents  a 
scarcely  distinguishable  substitute  for  ivory,  gives  superior  han- 
dles, which  will  not  break  or  crack,  nor  absorb  grease  and  stains. 
They  are  put  on  without  cement,  so  that  tliey  are  not  injured  by 
contact  with  hot  water,  and  are  warranted  to  hold  fast  as  long  as 
they  are  in  use.  Besides  the  solid  steel,  silver-plated  handles, 
manufactured  expressly  for  hotels,  restaurants,  steamboats,  and 
other  hard  service,  the  company  make  wrought  oval  liollow- 
handled  plated  knives  and  forks,  and  hollow  metal  handle  silver- 
plated  table  and  dessert  knives.  All  these  goods  are  made,  not 
merely  to  sell,  or  to  be  admired  as  beautiful  and  artistic  speci- 
mens of  work,  but  are  designed  for  use,  and  consequently  e%'ery 
detail  receives  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  so  that  the  well- 
merited  reputation  of  the  company  may  be  maintained. 

This  company  turns  out  a  great  variety  of  very  superior  pocket 
knives,  of  different  sizes  and  patterns,  with  ivory,  horn,  bone, 
cocoa,  ebony,  and  imitation  stag  handles,  at  prices  ranging  from 
four  to  ten  dollars  per  dozen.  They  heavily  silver-plate  all  table 
cutlery  so  ordered.  They  also  manufacture  rose-wood  cases,  of 
different  sizes,  for  fine  table  cutlery,  and  make  to  order  rosewood 
and  morocco  cases  for  any  number  of  pieces. 

To. show  how  much  raw  material  is  required  in  such  aa  estab- 
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Ihlunent,  we  give  the  following"  figureB  for  a  single  year :  2,000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal;  25,000  byshcls  of  charcoal;  400,000 
pounds  of  grindstones ;  44,000  pounds  of  emery ;  3,000  pounds 
of  beeswax  ;  for  handles,  36,000  pounds  of  ivory,  112,000  pounds 
of  ebony,  57,000  pounds  of  rosewood,  305,000  pounds  of  cocoa* 
wood.  Every  day  two  tons  of  steel  are  used.  A  large  amount 
of  silver  is  used  in  plating  blades  and  handles.  The  increase  of 
business  from  year  to  year  compels  a  proportionate  increase  of 
this  enormous  quantity  of  raw  material  of  the  different  kinds. 

Besides  their  various  styles  of  table  cutlery,  the  company  man- 
ufacture California  hunting  knives,  butcher  knives,  bread  knives, 
beef  slicers,  carving  knives  and  forks,  of  which  a  knife  specially 
designed  for  the  carving  of  fowls  should  be  mentioned.  This 
biife  has  the  blade  made  narrow,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  moved 
about  in  search  of  the  joints. 

In  the  gradual  social  advance  of  mankind,  industrial  pursuits 
ojfer  one  of  the  best  fields  for  displaying  the  increased  power 
gained  by  organization,  and  the  advantage  of  applying  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  processes  in  use.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  truth  of  these*  axioms  is  afforded  by  the  Russell  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  An  ignorant  adherence  to  the  traditional  methods 
in  use  would  have  resulted  in  failure,  and  have  simply  intensified 
the  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  could  not  be  success- 
fully established  in  the  United  States.  But  in  industry,  as  in  sci- 
ence itself,  or  in  any  other  department  of  human  interest,  the  new 
spirit  of  investigation,  which  takes  nothing  for  granted,  but,  wisely 
sceptical  concerning  all  authority,  seeks  to  discover  new  methods 
and  new  appliances  in  harmony  with  the  new  conditions  of  the 
social  organization,  is  the  only  spirit  with  which  our  industry 
must  be  carried  on  in  order  that  it  should  advance  in  line  with 
our  moral  and  social  progress. 

The  works  of  the  Russell  Manufacturing  Company  are  at  Tur- 
ner's Falls,  Mass.  The  power  used  in  the  manufactory  is  water 
power  derived  from  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  amount  used 
by  the  company  is  estimated  as  equal  to.  seven  hundred  horses. 
The  buildings  of  the  company  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  par- 
allelogram, enclosing  a  middle  building  and  a  yard.  The  two 
larger  buildings  are  each  six  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  wide, 
rising  four  stories  on  the  inner  and  two  stories  on  the  outer  side. 
The  stories  are  high  and  commodious,  measuring  fourteen  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling.     The  interior  building  is  three  hundred  feet 
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long  by  fuTtf  wide,  and  is  only  one  story  high,  being  devoted  to 
tJie  various  smith  shops  of  the  company. 

The  ventilation  of  the  buildings  is  admirable,  and  in  the  grind- 
ing rooms,  where,  from  the  immense  business  thoy  are  required  to 
do,  the  dust  would  be  oppressive  and  injurious  to  health,  it  is  all 
carried  off  by  a  system  of  fans  and  channels,  so  that  the  air  is 
kept  perfectly  fl'ee  from  it. 

The  company  own  also  a  branch  railroad,  Aree-qaart«r6  of  a 
mile  long,  connecting  with  the  Vermont  and  Massacbusetts  Rul- 
road.  From  the  average  steady  increase  of  their  sales  during  the 
past,  their  sales  for  this  year  (1811)  will  probably  reach  one  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  company  disburse  an  average  of  over 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  their  employees;  and  as 
the  means  for  doing  this  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  manu- 
factured products  all  over  this  country,  from  Maine  to  the  Pacific, 
it  offers  a  practical  proof  of  how  important  an  agency  the  industry 
of  the  country  is  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  and  value  of  unity 
and  peace,  thus  arriving  by  practice  at  the  same  results  which 
by  theory  the  moralist  and  the  scientist  have  before  proclaimed. 
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Tm  Cigar  is  supposed  to  be  of  Spanieb  origin,  and  is  called 
Gigarro  in  SpaiD.  It  is  a  email  roll  of  tobacco,  so  formed  as  to 
be  tubular,  and  is  used  for  smoking.  Cigarrito  is  a  smaller  roll 
of  finely-cut  tobacco  wrapped  in  unsized  paper. 

Tobacco  was  the  name  used  by  the  Caribboes  for  the  pipe  in 
vhich  the  natives  of  the  islands  smoked  a  certain  weed,  which 
name  tbe  Spaniards  transferred  to  the  herb  itself.  It  was  by  them 
introduced  into  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  botanical  name  of  the 
rarious  species  of  the  plant  is  Nicotiana  ;  so  called  after  Jean  Nicol, 
of  Nismes,  in  Languedoc,  who  was  an  agent  of  the  King  of  France 
in  Portugal,  where  he  procured  the  seeds  of  the  tobacco  from  a 
Dutchman,  who  bad  procured  them  from  Florida.  Nicot  sent  tlicm 
to  France  in  the  year  1560. 

This  plant  appears  to  be  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America.  The  common  Virginia  tobacco  is  largely 
caltivated  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Anotlier  species 
is  called  Orinoco  Tobacco,  and  is  larger  than  the  Virginia  plant, 
the  stem  rising  from  five  to  seven  feet  high ;  the  milder  Havana 
cigars  are  said  to  be  made  of  it.  Another  kind  is  called  English 
Tobacco,  because  it  was  the  first  species  introduced  into  that  couti- 
try  from  America.  It  grows  on  the  coast  of  the  MediteiTanean, 
and  thence  GuAb  it  way  into  India.     The  difierence  of  climate  and 
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soil  in  which  this  plant  is  cultivated  imparts  to  it  different  quali- 
tii^s.     In  the  shops  tliis  tobacco  is  known  as  Turkish. 

The  general  form  in  which  tobacco  is  used  is  for  smoking.  This, 
too,  is  the  most  ancient  mode  of  using  it.  As  smoking  has  now 
become  a  general,  and,  apparently,  an  indispensable  luxury,  the 
cultivation  and  consumption  of  tobacco  has  increased  in  greater 
proportion  tlian  almost  any  other  product  of  agriculture.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  fiscaf  restrictions  arising  from  duties  imposed 
by  many  governments,  its  cultivation  would  doubtless  be  mucli 
more  increased,  and  be  a  great  resource  to  native  industry  in  all 
countries  where  the  plant  could  be  made  to  grow. 

The  discoverers  of  America  introduced  the  habit  of  smoking 
into  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  it  was  adopted  in  othe? 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  persons  who  composed  the  colony 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  to  Virginia  returned  unsuccessful 
in  1586,  and  introduced  the  habit  into  England.  The  historian  of 
that  expedition,  Hariot,  carefully  observed  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
and  by  using  it,  became  a  firm  believer  in  its  medicinal  and  heal- 
ing virtues.  And  Raleigh  himself  is  said  to  have  written  of  its 
excellences,  as 

"  Rest  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry,  food, 
The  last  kind  refuge  of  the  wise  and  good." 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Virginia  Colony  in  the  year 
1606,  the  tobacco  imported  into  England  came  through  the  Span- 
iards, from  the  West  India  Islands.  Its  use  in  England  encoun- 
tered great  opposition,  especially  from  King  James,  who  stigma- 
tized it  as  a  **  precious  stink."  In  the  year  1604,  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  the  king  raised  the  duty  on  tobacco  from 
two  pence,  to  six  shillings  and  ten  pence  a  pound.  In  the  com- 
munication addressed  on  this  occasion  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  he 
said  that,  "  Tobacco  being  a  drug  of  late  years  found  out,  and 
brought  from  foreign  parts  in  small  quantities,  was  taken  and  used 
by  the  better  sort,  both  then  and  now,  only  as  physic,  to  preserve 
health ;  but  that  persons  of  mean  condition  now  consumed  tJieir 
wages  and  time  in  smoking  tobacco,  to  their  great  injury,  and  to 
the  general  corruption."  Its  cultivation  was  forbidden  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  plants  then  growing  were  ordered  to  be  rooted  up. 
Not  long  after  the  "  Counterblast  to  Tobacco  "  by  King  James, 
the  quaint  Burton^  who  could  write  of  "  Borage  and  Hellcbor," 
as 
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"  Sorereign  plants  to  purge  the  Teiiw 
Of  melancholy," 

mingled  praise  and  condemnation  in  speaking  of  that  herb :  "  To- 
bacco, divine,  rare,  snper-excellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond 
all  their  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosophers'  stones,  a  sovereign 
remedy  to  all  diseases.  A  good  vomit,  I  confess,  a  virtuous  herb, 
if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally  used ; 
but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by  most  men,'which  take  it  as  tinkers 
do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischief,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands, 
health,  hellish,  devilish,  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruin  and  over- 
throw of  body  and  soul."     (Burton's  Anat.,  p.  444) 

But  all  condemnation  of  the  weed  appeared  only  to  bring  it  into 
higher  favor  and  more  general  use.  Columbus  found  the  natives 
of  Hispaniola  smoking  a  plant,  "  the  perfume  of  which  was  fra- 
grant and  grateful,"  which  from  earliest  ages  had  been  offered  as 
incense  to  their  imaginaiy  gods.  The  early  colonists  to  Virginia 
found  that  pipes  and  tobacco  held  a  most  important  place  in  all 
transactions  among  the  Indians.  The  Calumet,  or  Pipe  of  Peace, 
was  made  of  red,  black,  or  white  stone,  finely  polished.  The  stem 
was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  made  of  strong  reed  or  cane, 
adorned  with  feathers  of  all  colors,  interlaid  with  ivomen's  hair. 
Two  wings  of  some  rare  bird  were  fastened  to  it,  so  that  the  Calu- 
met somewhat  resembled  the  wand  of  Mercury.  The  pipe  was  a 
safe-conduct  among  the  allies  of  the  tribe  which  gave  it,  and  in  all 
embassies,  the  ambassador  carried  it  as  a  symbol  of  peace.  They 
beliQved  a  great  misfoitune  would  befall  them  if  they  violated  the 
public  faith  of  the  Calumet.  All  their  enterprises,  declarations  of 
war,  or  conclusions  of  peace,  as  well  as  all  other  ceremonies,  were 
confirmed  with  the  Calumet.  They  filled  the  pipe  with  the  choicest 
tobacco,  and  presented  it  to  those  with  whom  they  concluded  any 
important  affair,  and  then  smoked  the  same  after  them. 

A  recent  traveller  through  the  Chinese  Empire  says  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  is  immense,  though  the  plant  was  not  known  in 
.  China  till  a  very  late  period.  It  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
into  the  Central  Empire  by  the  Mantchous ;  and  the  Chinese  were 
much  astonished  when  they  first  saw  their  conquerors  inhaling  fire 
through  long  tubes  and  "  eating  smoke."  It  was  at  first  difficult 
for  them  to  imitate  this  accomplishment,  but  now  they  are  passion- 
ately devoted  to  it.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  this  plant  is  called, 
in  the  Mantchou  language,  tambcLkou ;  but  the  Chinese  designate 
it  simply  by  the  word  meaning  smoke.     Thus  they  say  they  culti- 
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vatc  in  their  fields  the  "  smoke  leaf; "  they  call  their  pipe  the 
"smoke  funnel." 

Tlie  use  of  tobacco  has  become  universal  throughout  the  em- 
pire ;  men,  women,  and  children,  everybody  smokes,  almost  with- 
out ceasing.  They  go  about  their  daily  business,  cultivate  the 
fields,  ride  on  horseback,  and  write,  with  the  pipe  always  in  their 
mouth.  During  their  meals,  if  they  stop  for  a  moment,  it  is  to 
smoke  a  pipe ;  and  if  tliey  awake  in  the  night,  they  arc  sure  to 
amuse  themselves  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  easily  supposed, 
tlierefore,  that  in  a  country  containing  300,000,000  of  smokers,  with- 
out including  the  tribes  of  Thibet  and  Tartary,  who  lay  in  their 
stocks  in  the  Chinese  markets,  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  become 
very  important.  The  cultivation  and  sale  are  entirely  free,  without 
any  interference  of  government. 

"  SnufT-takers  are  less  numerous  in  China  than  smokers  ;  tobac- 
co in  powder,  or,  as  the  Chinese  say,  'smoke  for  the  nose,'  is 
little  used  except  by  the  Mantchou  Tartars  and  Mongols,  and 
among  the  mandarins  and  lettered  classes.  The  Tartars  are  real 
amateurs,  and  snuff  is  with  them  an  object  of  tlie  most  impoi*tant 
consideration.  The  custom  of  taking  snuff  was  introduced  into 
China  by  the  old  missionaries  (French),  who  resided  at  the  court. 
They  used  to  get  the  snuff  from  Europe  for  themselves,  and  some 
of  the  mandarins  tried  it,  and  found  it  good.  By  degrees  the 
custom  spread ;  people  who  wished  to  appear  fashionable,  liked  to 
be  seen  taking  this  '  smoke  for  the  nose.'  Pekin  is  the  special 
locality  of  snuff-takers.  The  first  dealers  in  it  made  great  fortunes. 
The  French  tobacco  was  the  most  esteemed ;  and  as  it  happened 
at  this  time  that  it  had  for  a  stamp  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  three 
Jleura  de  lis,  the  mark  has  never  been  forgotten ;  and  the  three 
jfleurs  de  lis  are  still,  in  Pekin,  the  only  sign  of  a  dealer  in  tobacco. 
The  Chinese  have  now  for  a  long  time  manufactured  their  own 
snuff ;  but  they  do  not  subject  it  to  any  fermentation,  and  it  is  not 
worth  much.  They  merely  pulverize  the  leaves,  sift  the  powder 
till  it  is  as  fine  as  flour,  and  afterwards  perfume  it  with  flowers  and 
essences.  Their  snuff-boxes  are  little  vials  made  of  crystal,  porce- 
lain, or  precious  stones.  They  are  sometimes  very  elegant  in  their 
form,  and  are  cut  with  great  taste,  and  sold  at  immense  prices.  A 
little  silver  or  ivory  Rpatula,  with  which  the  pinch  is  taken  out,  is 
fitted  to  the  stopper." 

The  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  the  preparation  of  tobacco  in 
other  forms  for  smoking,  is  a  most  important  industry  in  all  coiin- 
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tries  whore  that  herb  is  <niItiTated.  The  best  tobacco  for  cigars, 
holding  the  highest  rank  Ibr  the  excellency  of  its  flavor,  is  g^wn 
on  tlic  Island  of  Cuba,  from  whence  innumerable  cigars  are  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  cigars  known  as  cheroots 
have  a  good  reputation  ;  they  are  made  in  Manila,  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.  Mexico  produces  a  large  amount  of  tobacco, 
but  entirely  for  home  consumption,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
used  ibr  smoking.  Cigars  are  made  in  Spain,  and  most  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  in  great  numbers ;  the  city  of  Bremen  alone  em- 
ploying more  than  four  thousand  persons  in  making  them,  and 
exporting  300,000,000  annually.  In  France,  tobacco  is  grown  in 
larger  quantities  than  any  other  vegetable,  except  wheat,  owing  to 
the  extensive  consumption  of  cigars  and  snuff  among  all  classes 
of  society.  A  kind  of  cigar  is  made  in  Switzerland,  of  a  poor 
quality  of  tobacco,  which,  by  some  process  (known  only  to  the 
manufacturers),  is  greatly  improved,  and  a  very  good  cigar  can  be 
sold  at  retail  for  one  cent.  Count  Cavour  pei*suadcd  one  of  the 
Swiss  manufacturers  to  go  to  Turin,  and  superintend  the  making 
of  cigars  by  the  same  secret  process.  These  cigars  are  known  in 
Italy  as  "  Cavours,"  and  are  sold  for  one  cent  each. 

In  1860  there  were  in  the  United  States  fourteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  using 
more  than  three  millions  of  capital,  and  three  and  a  half  millions  in 
value  of  raw  material.  There  were  employed  in  these  establish- 
ments seven  tliousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  tnales,  and  seven 
hundred  and  tliirty-one  females,  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  $2,^1,354. 
The  total  value  of  cigars  from  these  manufactories  in  1860,  was 
$9,068,778. 

The  process  of  making  efgars  is  simple  and  easy.  A  sound 
piece  of  leaf,  shaped  like  one  of  the  gores  of  a  globe,  is  placed  on 
the  work-bench.  A  bundle  of  fragments  of  leaves  is  placed  across 
the  centre  of  this  gore,  and  rolled  up  in  it  by  passing  the  hand 
flat  over  it.  The  point  of  the  cigar  is  shaped  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, and  secured  by  means  of  a  solution  of  g^m  and  chiccory.  The 
cigar  is  next  placed  against  a  gituge,  and  a  portion  from  the  broad 
end  cut  off  square.  This  is  the  French  mode  of  manufacture,  and 
is  the  work  of  women  aHogetiier ;  and  In  all  foreign  countries, 
female  labor  is  chiefly  employed  in  cig^r-making. 

The  large  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  and 
^lanufecture  of  tobacco,  and  the  untold  millions  of  pounds  con- 
ned in  smoko  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  would  seem  to  indicate 
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that  it  is  profitable  to  the  producer,  and  a  ^obrce  of  pleasure  and 
comfort  to  those  who  emoke  it.  Though  its  ase  has  been  con- 
demned as  unhealthy  and  even  immoral,  the  world  generally  pvffB 
at  these  censures.  Lord  Baoon  wrote:  /'Tobacco  comforteth  tlie 
spirits  and  dischargeth  wearinees,  which  it  worketh  partly  by 
opening,  but  ciiiefly  by  the  opiate  virtue  which  condenseth  the 
spints.'^  The  eminent  English  divine,  Pr.  Barrow,  excused  his 
great  fondness  of  tobacco  by  saying,  "  It  did  very  much  regulate 
his  thinking."  In  reference  to  the  universality  of  its  use,  Lord 
Byron  speaks  of  the  •*  short,  frail  pipe  "  which  "  puffed  where'er 
winds  rise  or  watei-s  roll,"  and  "wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouib 
to  the  pole." 

<*  Sublime  Tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labor  or  the  Turkman's  test; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  -and  his  brides ; 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
When  tipped  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripei 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  Aill  dress ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  tut 
Thy  naked  beautiea  — gtve  me  a  cig«er ! " 

The  Island,  pt.  xix. 

'For  exportation,  tobacco  is  most  exten.^ively  cultivated  in  the 
United  States.  A  very  large  proportion  of  that  which  is  consiuned 
in  Europe  is  grown  in  this  country.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is 
snbstantially  the  same  in  all  countries.  The  seed  is  sown  in  pie* 
pared  seed-beds  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  frost.  When  the  plants  'are  two  or  three  inches 
out  of  the  ground,  they  are  ready-  lor  transplanting.  The  field 
must  be  well  prepared,  and  from  only  good,  rich  land  can  a  satis- 
factory crop  be  secured.  The  plants  must  be  carefully  cultivated, 
kept  free  from  weeds  and  dead  leaves,  and  the  soil  frequently 
stirred  about  the  roots.  When  Hie  pkmts  are  about  two  feet  high, 
the  leading  stem  is  clipped  so  as  to  pfevent  it  from  running  to 
flower  and  seed.  After  the  topping,  from  five  to  nine  leaves  are 
left  on  the  stem,  the  fewer  ijie  number  the  stronger  will  be  the 
tobacco.  When  fully  ripe  the  leaVes  obasge  their  appearance,  and 
become  in  color  a  yellowish  greea.  The  plants  should  be  cut 
when  ripe ;  if  ent  before,  the  leaves  will  not  have  a  good  color  in 
curing,  aind  when  packed  will  be  likely  to  rot.    The  plants  areicut 
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near  the  ground,  ^md  after  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun,  iare 
removed  to  the  place  of  curiug,  which  should  be  properly  venti* 
lated,  where  the  stalks  are  suspended  on  poles.  In  four  or  five 
weeks  the  tobacco  is  ready  to  be  put  up  for  market.  A  damp  or 
rainy  day  is  selected  for  taking  down  the  stalks  and  stripping  off 
the  leaves.  A  number  of  leaves  are  tied  together  at  their  thickest 
end ;  each  bundle  of  leaves  is  called  a  hand.  These  bunches  of 
tobacco  are  then  heaped  together,  wh«i  they  undergo  the  process 
of  sweating.  When  thoroughly  cured  It  is  packed  in  hogsheads 
or  boxes  for  shipment. 

It  was  in  the  year  1615  that  the  colonists  of  Virginia  abandoned 
all  other  employments,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of 
tobacco.  "  The  fields,  the  gardens,  the  public  squares,  and  even 
the  streets  of  Jamestown,  were  planted  with  tobacco.  As  tobacco 
gave  animation  to  Virginian  industry,  it  eventually  became,  not 
only  tfie  staple,  but  the  currency  of  the  colony."  (Bancroft's  Hist., 
Vol.  I.,  p.  151.)  In  1619,  "ninety  agreeable  persons,  yonng  and 
incorrnpt,"  and  in  1621, "  sixty  more  maids,  of  virtuous  education, 
yoang  and  handsome,"  were  sent  out  iroin  London,  on  a  marriagd 
Bpeculation.  The  first  lot  of  females  was  bought  by  the  colonists 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  each;  but  the 
second  lot  brought  one  hundred  and  filly  pounds  each.  This  cer- 
tainly might  be  called  a  viituous  use  of  the  weed. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Virginia,  therefore,  tobacco  has 
been  a  most  important  article  in  the  agrictiltaral  and  commercild 
interests  of  the  country.  The  tobacco  crop  for  the  year  1869  was 
estimated  at  273,775,000  pounds,  at «  valuation  of  $32,206,325. 
In  1870  there  was  exported  from  this^  country  185,748,881  pounds 
of  leaf,  besides  365,000  cigars,  and  20,181  pounds  of  snuff,  and 
other  manufactured  tobacco,  to  the  total  value  of  $22,705,225. 
The  importation  of  manu^tured  tobacco  has  greatly  decreased 
since  the  impositipn  of  high  daties.  In  the  year  1857,  the  value 
of  cigars  imported  into  the  United  States  was  $4,221,096,  whil^ 
in  1870  the  cigars  imported  were  valued  at  only  $1,621,609. 

Great  Britain,  and  all  British  possessions,  received  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1870,  54,483,695  pounds  of  tobacco, 
84,000  cigars,  and  12,670  pounds  of  snuff.  The  city  of  Bremea 
received  41,977,412  pounds  of  tobacco ;  Italy  received  27,629,871 
pounds;  France  received  28,387,839  pounds.  The  net  yearly 
income  received  by  England  from  duties  on  tobacco  is  about 
$23,000,000. 
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The  demand  for  tobacco,  as  a  medicinal  herb,  must  be  very  lim- 
ited ;  as  a  luxury,  the  demands  are,  enormous.  Millions  of  acres 
and  millions  of  men  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture. The  commercial  intercourse  created  by  the.  demand  for  it 
employs  a  vast  amount  of  tonnage  for  its  importation  and  expor- 
tation. The  home  trade  in  the  countries  where  it  is  used  requires 
the  attention  of  millions  of  men.  In  the  year  1840  the  number  of 
dealers  in  Great  Britain  was  185,t55.  If,  in  other  countries,  there 
is  the  same  proportion  of  dealers  to  population,  the  number  so 
occupied  cannot  be  less  than  '7,000,000.  The  amount  of  vital  force 
expended  by  all  nations  and  peoples  in  "inhaling  fire  through  long 
tubes"  and  "eating  smoke,"  cannot  be  estimated.  Its  visible 
result,  however,  is  only  smoke. 

In  modem  times,  however,  the  school  of  scientific  students,  who 
aim  to  arrive  at  their  conclusions  rather  by  a  study  of  facts  than 
from  an  appeal  to  their  own  prejudices  or  fancies,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  consumption. of  tobacco.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  at  present  there  are  many  millions  of  human 
beings  in  the  habit  of  daily  using  tobacco,  and  that  its  use  has 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  among  both  civilized  and  uncivil- 
ized nations,  it  will  appear  as  though  tliere  was  some  good  and 
sufiScient  reason  for  stich  a  change  in  the  manner  of  our  living. 
Besides,  too,  chemistry  has  shown  that  the  essential  principle  of 
lobacoo  and  of  tea  and  coffee  is  the  same,  and  that  the  use  of  all 
these  stimulants,  which  were  introduced  to  the  world  about  the 
same  time,  has  an  effect  in  stimulating  the  nervous  energy  of 
those  who  use  them.  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  contributions  to  a  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  what  we  eat  and  dnnk  are  so  well  known, 
remains  that  the  old  lady  who  spends  for  her  tea  the  money  which 
she  seems  hardly  able  to  spare  from  her  supply  of  food,  is  really 
doing  wisely,  instead  of  foolishly,  since  the  money  so  spent  is 
wisely  spent.  Her  tea  affords  her  the  nervous  stimulant  she  needs. 
In  the  study  of  modem  society,  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made 
of  the  causes  of  the  nervous  energy  of  modem  times,  without 
paying  attention  to  the  use  of  the  modem  stimulants,  tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacco,  the  introduction  of  which  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  advent  of  the  new  spirit  of  energy  which  has  revolutionized 
all  our  modes  of  thought,  and  which,  in  every  department  of 
buman  energy,  has  made  so  wide  a  distinction  between  the  new 
and  the  old  life  of  mankind ;  and  a  literature  upon  this  subject  is 
already  commenoed,  in  which  it  is  studied,  not  metaphysically,  but 
scientifically. 
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Take  some  lozenges,  or  Bome  "stick  candy,"  or  some  "  Bugar- 
plums,"  say  a  wine-glaBsful  or  thereabouts,  pound  or  break  them 
up,  if  joo  choose,  into  small  fragments,  put  these  into  a  teaK^up  or 
a  two-ouDce  vial,  and  fill  up  with  hot  water ;  stir,  or  let  it  stand, 
until  the  candy  is  dissotred.  If  it  was  pure,  it  has  disappeanid, 
juat  as  loaf  sugar  would  do,  except  that,  if  it  was  colored,  the 
coloring  matter  might  slightly  cloud  the  water.  But  in  a  good 
many  cases  a  fine  white  or  brownish  powder  will  quietly  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  solution  in  a  layer  perhaps  an  eighth,  or  even  a 
third,  of  an  inch  deep.  This  is  dirt;  at  least  it  is  a  mineral.  It 
is  known  in  the  wholesale  candy  and  grocery  business  as  terra 
aiba,  and  it  is  manufactured  in  great  quantities,  and  sold  to  swindle 
with,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Sometimes  wheat  flour  or  starch 
is  mixed  with  it,  when  the  sediment  is  probably  brownish. 

This  terra  alba  is  nothing  but  plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum, 
chemically  a  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  composed  of  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, and  lime,  ground  to  a  fine  flour.  Now,  gypsum  is  useful  to 
fertilize  land,  and  to  make  cornices,  and  "hard  finish  "  for  waUs 

(M7) 
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and  ceilings.  But  the  human  stomach  has  not  been  found  to  re- 
quire min^jral  fertilizers,  nor  do  its  walls  receive  benefit  from  being 
"  hard  finished."  Gypsum,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  just  as  good 
as  slate-pencils,  or  hard  coal.  As  coal  dust  would  show,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  cheat  by  mixing  it  with  sugar ;  but  as  plaster  is 
white,  and  does  not  show,  the  cheat  is  easy. 

It  is  foi*tunate  that  this  ground  plaster  of  Paris  can  be  used  in 
confectionery  witliout  being  burned  in  a  kiln.  It  is  this  process 
of  burning  which  makes  it  "  set,"  as  it  is  called.  If  candy  were 
made  with  bunied  plaster,  it  would  "  set''  in  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, famishing  a  cast  of  our  interior  at  the  expense  of  our  life. 
As  it  is,  it  only  causes  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Sometimes  half  tlio  substance  of  c^ndy,  or  even  more,  is  mado 
up  of  this  mineral.  As  it  costs  many  times  less  than  sugar,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  candy  made  of  it  might  be  sold  at  a  less  price 
than  unworkcd  white  sugar  itsellf ,  and  this  apparent  paradox  has 
often  been  seen  in  our  markets. 

Numerous  other  tests,  besides  the  very  simple  one  above  de- 
scribed of  solution  in  Water,  would  be  necessary,  most  of  them 
more  scientific  and  difficult  than  this,  before  all  the  cheats  which 
are  common  in  the  candy  business  could  be  found  out.  For  in* 
stance,  instead  of  gum  arabic,  of  which  considerable  quantities 
are  required,  glucose  is  used.  This  is  harmless,  being  simply  a 
mucilage  of  dextrine,  which  is  itself  a  modification  of  starch. 
But  the  cheat  is,  that  glucose  costs  only  eight  or  ten  cents  a 
pound,  while  gum  arabic,  of  equal  cleanness,  costs  sixty-five  or 
seventy  cents,  and  the  price  is  not  reduced  in  proportion.  How- 
ever, a  practice  has  grown  up  among  the  candy-makers  which  may- 
be called  semi-honest.  It  is  this :  they  mark  the  glncose  gum- 
drops  "A  B,'^  and  they  are  known  in  the  trade  as  ''  A  B  guna- 
drops,"  or  "Arabian  gum."  This  enables  the  retailer  to  know  what 
lie  is  about ;  so  that  this  half  of.  the  matter  is  honest  enough. 
But  tlie  consumer  has  not  the  same  information ;  so  that  the  re- 
tailer is  tempted  to  charge  a  gum-arabic  price  for  glucose  goods. 
This  might  very  justTy  be  called,  to  use  a  rather  slangy  expression, 
a  "e^um  game,"  These  glucose  guni  drops,  by  the  way,  can  be 
recognized  by  their  peculiar  ''  short  '*  or  brittle  fracture,  whereas 
the  gum  arabic  has  much  more  elasticity. 

Again  :  a  great  proportion  of  what  are  ^old'as  "licorice  drops" 
are  manufactured,  not  from  the  proper  materials,  —  refined  sugar, 
gum  arabic,  and  Ucorice, — ^but  from  lampblack,  gTue^  and  brown 
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flugftr,  witii  as  little  licorice  as  will  give  this  compost  something 
like  a  proper  flavor.  In  like  manner  the  Tonka  or  Tonquin  bean 
is  very  commonly  used  instead  of  vanilla.  The  same  ground  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  or  terra  alba,  which  is  used  in  sugar,  is  extensively 
mixed  with  chocolate  for  the  same  purpose  ;  taiiAric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  used  instead  of  lemon  for  acidulating ;  etc.,  etc. 

Instead  of  cochineal,  which  is  harmless,  but  expensive,  aniline, 
a  poisonous  product  of  coal  tar,  is  extensively  used  to  color  red 
candies ;  and  instead  of  saffron  for  the  yellow  candies,  gamboge 
and  chrome  yellow,  both  poisons,  are  used.  Indigo  is  compara- 
tively harmless  for  blues,  and  "  sap  green,"  or  vegetable  yellows 
of  other  kinds,  along  with  indigo,  is  safe  enough  for  greens  ;  but 
smalt,  ultramarine,  verdigris,  Brunswick  green,  and  oUicr  mineral 
poisons,  are  extensively  employed. 

Flavoring  matters  of  a  poisonous  nature  are  as  readily  used  in  Uio 
ordinary  confectionery  of  the  shops  as  poisonous  colors,  or  cheap 
dirt,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  wit,  tliat  more  money  can  be 
made  by  poisoning  people  tlian  by  furnishing  them  healthful  viands. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  mixed  with  the 
peppermint  oil,  the  oil  of  lemon,  and  tlie  oil  of  cinnamon,  which 
are  used  in  flavoring  candy,  sometimes,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  turpentine  can  be  distinctly  tasted.  But  far  worse  poisons 
than  tuipeutine  are  used.  All  the  "  bitter  almond  "  flavor  that  is 
given  to  confectionery,  of  whatever  kind,  is  produced  by  prussic 
acid,  one  of  the  quickeist  and  strongest  poisons  known  to  chemis- 
try. Another  class  of  poison  flavors,  common  a  few  ycai-s  ago, 
has  fortunately  gone  pretty  much  out  of  use.  This  is  not  because 
the  confectioners  hesitated  to  sell  the  poison,  by  any  means,  but 
because  its  effects  were  so  distinct  that  the  public,  careless  as  it 
is  about  its  stomach,  would  not  buy  it.  These  flavors  were  used 
in  what  were  called  "banana  drops,"  "{^ear  drops,"  "peach 
drops,"  "  pineapple  drops,"  etc.  Now  the  flavor  of  tlie  pineapple 
drops  was  made  from  an  extract  of  rotten  cheese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  others  from  &  mixture  in  which  a  chief  ingredient 
was  the  very  poisonous  "  fusel  oil,"  a  well-known  constituent  of 
bad  fiquor,  and  equally  well  known  to  .physicians  as  a  powerful 
cause  of  the  fatal  and  agonizing  disorder  of  the  kidneys,  known  as 
"  Brighi's  disease."  It  is  a  fact  that  numbers  of  deaths  of  young 
diildren  have  been  directly  tr^eable  to  ^he  use  of  some:  of  these 
poisoDous  candies. 

The  temptations  to  perpetrate  these  (literally)  sickening  imposi* 
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tions  are,  no  doubt,  great,  for  the  gain  in  money  is  great  So  la 
the  money  gain  of  robbing  a  bank,  or  robbing  and  murdoring  a 
man.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  obtained  fi*om  saflron  costs 
(Mrfy-five  dollars  a  pound,  while  chrome  yellow  costs  ten  centts  a 
pound.  Terra  alba  costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  loam,  while 
refined  sugur  costs  eighteen  or  twenty  cents  a  pound,  or  more ; 
and  so  on  of  the  otlier  poisons,  as  compared  with  nutritious  or 
liarmless  materials.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  government  has  once,  at  leasts 
been  thrown  directly  in  favor  of  the  dishonest  candy  manufacture, 
as  against  the  honest  ti'ade.  During  die  war,  the  price  of  su^r 
was  for  a  time  as  high  as  from  twenty-eight  to  tliirty-two  cents  a 
pound.  Yet  at  that  very  time  abundance  of  candy  was  in  the 
market  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  cents  a  pound  —  a  state  of  thiugs 
which  only  plaster  of  Paris  can  account  for.  Ilowever,  tlie  United 
States  oifei'ed  a  further  premium  of  two  cents  on  every  pound  of 
dishonest  candy,  by  means  of  a  tax  of  four  cents  on  all  candy  costing 
over  twenty  cents  a  pound,  but  of  only  two  cents  on  such  %s  cost 
less.  But  it  is  evident  tliat  no  honest  candy  could  have  cost  so 
little  as  twenty  cents  a  pound  ;  so  that  the  honest  dealer  had  not 
only  to  compete  with  a  cheating  commodity  offered  at  one  half  the 
price  of  his  own  goods,  but  with  a  further  bribe  of  two  cents  al- 
lowe<l  by  his  own  government  for  every  cheating  pound  over  and 
above  the  advantage  of  the  cheat  itself. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  account  which  a  subsequent 
poi*tion  of  this  chapter  will  give  of  the  business  of  the  senior 
American  house  engaged  in  the  candy  manufacture,  that  one  con- 
cern,  at  least,  has  found  it  possible  to  live,  and  to  prosper,  too, 
without  the  use  of  lying,  swindling,  poisoning,  or  dirt,  during  a 
business  caiH)er  of  tliree  quarters  of  a  century. 

Tlie  love  of  sweet  tAings  is  as  natural  and  healthy  as  any  other 
appetite.  Sugar  and  sugar  candy  are  as  good  to  eat  as  puddings 
or  preserves,  or  anything  else  wliose  flavor  ia  one  of  its  recom- 
mendations. Very  true,  it  is  not  suitable  for  sustaining  life,  if 
eaten  without  anything  else  during  considerable  periods,  but  neither 
18  any  one  of  the  ''  proximate  princit)les  ^'  which  constitute  food. 
We  should  sicken  or  starve  on  starch  alone,  or  gluten  alone,  or  fat 
alone,  or  albumen  alone,  or  sugar  alone  ;  but  each  of  them  is 
healthful  in  its  place,  as  part  of  a  properly  arranged  diet.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  sugar  is  a  prompt  and  fatal  poison  to  frogs,  and 
lisards,  and  to  doves.     So  is  salt  to  hens.     But  human  beings  are 
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neither  frog,  lizard,  dove,  nor  hen, — whatever  Mr.  Darwin  may 
believe  as  to  their  having  been  such  a  hundred  million  years  ago, 

—  and  sugar  and  salt  are  good  for  the  food  of  man. 

Candy,  like  everything  else,  has  a  history,  although  it  does  not, 
within  the  records  of  Christendom  at  least,  date  very  far  back. 

Before  the  use  of  sugar,  honey  was  the  great  sweetener  of  culi- 
nary and  confectionery  labor,  as  the  classic  recipes  sufficiently 
show.  No  other  article  is  mentioned  as  so  used  in  the  Bible, 
which  refers  to  honey  as  an  article  of  food,  or  as  an  ideal  of 
sweetness,  some  fifty  times. 

The  sugar-cane,  sugar,  candy,  molasses,  and,  for  all  we  know, 
gingerbread  and  molasses  candy,  appear  to  have  been  known, 
however,  from  time  immemorial  among  the  Chinese.  The  sugar- 
cane, but  not  sugar  itself,  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  on  botany  and  medicine.  The  cultivation  of 
the  cane,  tlie  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  that  of  rock-candy  also, 

—  this  being  the  earliest  known  of  all  the  varieties  of  candy, — 
were  brought  by  the  Saracens  from  Asia  into  Cyprus  and  Sicily 
about  the  eightli  century,  and  into  Spain  not  far  from  the  same 
time.  About  1240  these  industries  were  introduced  into  the  Ma- 
deira Islands.  In  1493,  the  very  next  year  after  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  they  were  established  in  San  Domingo,  whence 
they  spread  to  the  other  islands,  and  to  the  main  land  of  America. 
Ilumboldt,  after  thorough  research,  became  convinced  ,that  tlie 
sugar-cane  was  not  known  in  America  until  thus  introduced.  It 
was  not  uiitil  1563  that  Admiral  Hawkins  brought  sugar  into 
England. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  several  hundred  concerns  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  confectionery,  and  twenty-five  or  thiily  in 
New  York,  city  alone.  Much  the  oldest  of  them  all,  however, 
and  indeed  the  senior  concern  of  all  on  the  Western  Continent,  is 
the  house  of  Ridley  &  Co.,  of  New  Yoi*,  which  dates  from  the 
year  1806,  and  whose  modest  parent  establishment,  at  No.  1  Hud- 
son Street,  and  which  is  shown  by  the  cut  accompanying  this 
article,  is  still  occupied  by  the  firm,  another  larger  sales-room 
having  also  been  opened  in  connection  with  their  up-town  manu- 
factory at  No.  1149  Broadway. 

The  original  founders  of  the  house  were  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent partners  in  May,  1856,  after  just  half  a  century  of  honest  and 
prosperous  dealing.  The  firm  now  consists  of  Messrs.  Robert  A. 
Ridley,  WOliam  A.  Fritz,  William  Kennedy,  and  William  Force,  all 
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of  whom  were  apprenticos.  to  thti  old  firm.     Mr.  Fritz,  wlio  was 
twonty  years  with  th&  old  firm,  is  at  present  busiaesB  maaagcr. 

Ridley  &  Co.  du  not  thua  far  experience  &ny  temptation  to  vary 
from  the  tradltiona  of  the  concera.  They  use  no  materials  what- 
ever iu  their  busiuess  except  the  purest  and  best.  Their  sugar  is 
sagar,  and  neither  sulphate  of  lime  nor  wheat  flour,  and  itistlie 
best  refined  loaf  sugar,  too.     Their  honey  is  honey,  and  uot  mo- 
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lasses;  their  gum  is  gtim  araluc,  and  not  glucose,;  their  licorice 
is  licorice,  and  not  a  compound  oi|  lampljlack  and.  glue  ;  their 
vanilla  is  vanilla,  and  not  Tonquin  beans ;  their  flavoring  extracts 
are  made  by  tliemBolves ;  no  deleterious,  article  whatever  is  used 
in.  their  husinsBa  for  flavoring,  color,  or  ingredient  of  any  hind. 

The  hig(i  principle  of  morality,  which  preventa  thin  standard 
firm  from:  the  profitable  swindling  which  has  been  described,  is 
C^ensistcutl^  adhei;cd  tp,  npt  only  in  their,  process,  of  mumfacture. 
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but  ihrougho.at  theit  whole  busincfis.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  finn 
will  not  deal  in  what  are  called  "  brandy-balls/'  "  cordial  drops/' 
nor  any  of  the  kinds  of  cajidy  which  contain  alcoholic  fluids,  nor 
will  they  deal  io  the  gambling  stuff  known  as  "  prize  candies." 
As  befits  the  truly  honorable  merchant,  they  will  not  trade  either 
upon  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  men.  The  economical  organiza* 
tioQ  of  their  business,  and  their  extensive  and  successful  use  of 
steam  processes  in  mSHiufacture,  show  at  the  same  time  that  they 
possess  a  full  share  of  intelligence  and  enterprise. 

The  materials  used  in  Ridley  &  Co  's  extensive  business  are 
much  more  numerous  and  varied  than  might  be  imagined ;  but 
they  present  a  singularly  agreeable  array  of  things  wholesome, 
flavorsome,  delicate,  and  aromatic.  Tliey  include,  first  and  fore* 
most,  sugar ;  then  the  auxiliary  substantiajs  of  honey,  molasses, 
cream,  gum  arable,  almonds,  filberts,  cocoanuts,  peanuts,  chocolate, 
liquorice,  jujube,  flax  seed,  coriander  seed,  caraways,  cinnamon 
(i.  c  ,  the  caasia  of  commerce),  cloves,  and  Iceland  moss.  Next 
are  the  flavors,  which  are  birch,  boneset,  cayenne  pepper,  cinna- 
mon, ginger,  hoarhound,  lemon,  musk,  peppermint,  raspberry,  rose, 
sassafras,  vanilla,  and  wintergreen.  Then  come  the  coloring  mat- 
ters, viz. :  cochineal,  indigo,  and  safiron.  Last  are  what  may  be 
called  the  literary  and  military  styles  of  confectioner}^  namely, 
"  mottoes  "  and  "  torpedo  mottoes."  The  former  arc  either  thoso 
which  are  infolded  with  a  motto  or  rhymed  couplet,  or  certain  so- 
called  "  conversation  lozenges,"  each  having  a  brief  remark,  ques- 
tion, or  answer  printed  upon  its  face  in  bright  red  letters.  As  for 
the  second  or  military  confectionery,  this  simply  consists  of  motto 
candy,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  small  torpedo  that  goes  off  when 
pulled,  with  a  delicate  pop  just  loud  enough  to  please  a  young  lady. 

As  for  the  forms  which  are  given  to  these  substances,  they  are 
still  more  varioua.  Candy  is  manufactured  into  rock,  sticks,  bars, 
lumps,  braids,  orystiEdlizad,  plums,  kisses,  comfits,  drops,  lozenges, 
Bonpareila,  and  broken  candy.  All  these  are  manufactured  of  all 
combinations,  flavors,  aod  colors,  and  they  are  put  up  in  boxes, 
parcels;  and  corpets. 

Thus  there  are  used  iu  the  comfectioneiy  basiness  between  thir* 
ty  and  foxt^,  difierei^t  ki^da  of'  materials.  These  are  manufactured 
into  several  hundred  difierent  styles  of  OBndy. 

The  proceseefi'of  the  maimfaeture  asre  noifc  without  their  interest, 
although  a.  detailed  accouat  of  them  would  be  suitable  anij  foK 
mientiOp  or  commeraid  purposes*    All  the  sugar  used  is  bought 
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of  the  best  quality,  and  is  carefully  clarified  besides.  No  candy, 
except  lozenges,  is  made  without  heat ;  the  principal  process 
being  to  boil  a  strong  sirup  of  sugar  in  the  proper  manner,  and 
then  to  manipulate  it  in  a  proper  manner  for  crystallizing,  or  to  color 
it  and  shape  it  for  drying  into  its  various  forms.  The  quantity  of 
labor  bestowed,  both  by  machinery  and  by  hand,  is  enormous. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  those  common,  round,  rough-eurfaced 
sugar-plums,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  made  of 
various  colors,  some  white,  some  red,  etc.  Split  one  of  these  in 
two  ;  you  can  see  numerous  concentric  circles  all  the  way  from 
the  coriander  seed,  which  is  the  nucleus,  out  to  the  surfece.  Each 
of  these  circles  is  the  evidence  of  one  dip  in  the  sugar,  and  a  sub- 
sequent drying.  Before  this  little  globe  was  finished,  this  dipping 
and  drying  had  to  bo  repeated  two  hundred  or  even  three  hun- 
dred times.  It  is  true  that  a  large  tray  or  panful  is  thus  treated 
all  at  once  ;  if  each  had  to  be  made  alone,  sugar-plums  would  be 
practically  unattainable.  Machineiy  and  division  of  labor  have 
rendered  them  cheap,  however  ;  and  these  being  the  two  great 
triumphs  of  modern  industry,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  of 
civilization  goes  into  a  sugar-plum. 

King  George,  according  to  an  old  story,  was  once  greatly  mys- 
tified with  the  fact  that  an  apple  could  be  inside  of  a  dumpling, 
without  any  sign  of  its  entrance  therein,  A  similar  question  has 
often  puzzled  the  uninstructed  mind  about  the  cream  in  cream 
chocolate  drops,  and  the  jelly-like  material  in  the  so-called  "jelly 
drops,"  and  in  soft  gum  drops.  As  for  the  chocolate  drops,  the 
answer  is  only  this  :  the  inner  lump  of  "  cream  "  —  it  is  nothing 
but  a  lump  of  very  fine,  soft  sugar  —  is  made  first,  and  then  dipped 
into  a  thick  paste  of  chocolate,  which  clings  to  it  and  hardens 
upon  it.  The  structure  of  the  jelly  drops  is  one  grade  more  com- 
plicated, depending  on  the  fact  that  a  thick  sirup  of  g^m  and 
sugar,  and  indeed  of  sugar  alone,  ready  to  crystallize,  always  be- 
gins to  do  so  on  the  surface,  the  interior  changing  last,  because  it 
is  thus  shut  out  from  the  free  action  of  air  and  light.  A  prop- 
erly-shaped lump  of  such  sirup,  ready  flavored  and  mixed,  is 
therefore  placed  by  itself ;  it  quickly  hardens  or  crystallizes  on  the 
outside,  and  the  rest  is  the  "jelly."  Keep  It  long  enough,  and 
that  crystallizes  or  dries  up  also. 

There  is  a  well-known  scale  of  the  degrees  of  heat  and  continu- 
ance of  boiling,  which  produce  cei-tain  scientific  effects  upon  sugar. 
Warm  water  simply  dissolves  it  more  readily  than  cold.     Boil«  for 
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instance,  in  a  proper  vessel,  fine  loaf  sugar  with  water,  at  three 
gills  of  water  to  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  minutes'  boiling  will 
bring  the  solution  to  what  is  called  **  the  thread,''  1.  e.,  to  a  state 
where  it  will  draw  out  into  a  shcrt  thread ;  a  few  moments  more, 
and  it  is  at  the  "  pearl,"  that  is,  bubbles  like  pearls  appear  on  its 
surface  ;  and  so  on.  After  a  little,  a  small  portion  dropped  into 
cold  water  can  be  rolled  into  a  ball  by  the  hand ;  a  little  more, 
and  it  becomes  dryer,  and  will  crack ;  then  it  begins  to  grow 
brown,  and  turns  into  what  is  called  in  the  shops  caramel ;  and 
the  baking  can  be  carried  still  further,  until  the  sugar  becomes 
nothing  but  charcoal.  The  vugar  is  used  for  one  or  another  kind 
of  confectionery,  at  one  or  another  of  these  various  stages  of  boil- 
ing, as  the  work  requires. 

Messrs.  Ridley  &  Co  have  no  regular  war  department ;  the 
torpedoes,  which  they  use  for  "  torpedo  mottoes,"  being  imported 
ready  for  use.  The  mottoes^  which  are  used  in  the  candy  of  that 
name,  have  themselves  been  composed  by  unknown  poets,  and 
consist  usually  of  two-line  or  four-line  stanzas,  amatory,  compli- 
%ientary,  or  sarcastic.  Of  these'  compositions  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful variety,  the  stock  possessed  by  Ijhe  firm  reaching  to  about  ten 
thousand  different  mottoes.  Of  thirteen  of  these  poetical  efforts, 
picked  up  at  random  from  a  lot  in  an  open  basket,  every  one 
turned  out  to  belong  to  the  affectionate  kind,  belonging  to  classes 
aoch  as  we  find  described  in  the  indexes  to  hymn-books  by  words' 
like  "  invitation  "  and  *'  expostulation^"  etc. ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  notable  equality  between  the  sexes  as-  re- 
gards taking  the  initiative.  One>  for  instance,  suitable  for  a  bold 
young  thing,  says,  — 

'<  This  motto  is  sent,  and  sent  hj  a  miss, 
Who  wishes  jou,  sir,  to  return  her  the  kiss.** 

^^  • 

This  one,  again,  is  for  a  melancholy  and  unsuccessful  lover  :  — 

**  How  can  the  fair,  for  whom  I  daily  pine, 
Prefer  another's  boasted  lore  to  mine?  ** 

Bat  most  of  tbem  are  ambiguous  in  regard  to  sex,  being  such 
gushes  of  affection  as  might  fly  either  way,  viz. :  — 

*'  Together  let  as  faithful  twine 
A  wreath  tliat  will  our  hearts  combine.'* 

No  specimens  firom  any  of  the  classic  English  poets  in  particular 
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were  observed,  though  it  might  be  imagined  that  such  a  selection 
would  be  just  as  loving  ^  these,  and  a  good  deal  more  poeticaL 
Wliy  not,  for  instance,  use  these  ?  — 

**  Oi  woman,  in  (Air  lioiirs  of  take, 
Uncertoin,  coy,  and  bard  to  please ! " 

"  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and. you'll  forget  them  all."   • 

"  Maid  of  beanty,  ere  we  part,  . 
Give,  O,  give  me  back  my  heart!  ** 

However,  this  very  cxpeiiment  has  been  made,  and  it  has  failed.- 
A  sufficient  number  of  couplets  and  stanzas  could  not  be  found 
having  at  once  the  completeness  of  fbrm  and  the  peculiar  signifi- 
cation required.  There  are,  perhaps,  enough  abstract  and  general 
compliments  and  declarations  of  love  ;  but  a  brief  rhymed  request 
to  be  allowed  to  see  a  young  lady  home,  or  an  invitation  from  hei* 
to  a  young  gentleman  to  do  so,  it  would  be  hard  to  select ;  and 
such  homely,  every-day  suggestions  as  ^ose  are  the  most  useful 
"  mottoes  ; "  for  they  save  tlio  blushes  aid  shyness  of  many  A 
loving  but  awkward  heart.  ' 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  (steady  and  long-<;ontinued  busi^ 
ness  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  this  firm,  id* 
ready  of  a  patriarchal  standing  among  Amencan  business  houses. 
It  does  not  even  condescend  to  employ  those  energetic  and  vola*- 
ble*  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  modem  business,  known  as 
"  drummers.''  Neverthcl^s,  the  transactions  of  the  house  of 
Ridley  &  Co.  reach  all  parts  of  the  United  States^  and  many  other 
countries  besides,  as  various,  parts  of  South  America,  London, 
Paris,  Chinas  etc.,  etc. 

•  The  series  of  circumstances  which  ended  in  the  establishment 
of  one  of  these  business  correspondences  in  particular  is  inteisest- 
ing  enough  to  be  related  somewhat  in  detail.  Quite  a  number  of 
years  ago,  her  grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  called  one  morn- 
ing on  her  friend,  Mrs.  Bates,  the  wife  of  the  late  Joshua  Bates, 
the  well-known  American  tnember  (sinc^  dead)  of  flie  great  btok- 
ing  firm  of  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  Obs€frving  that  the  liuehess  had 
a  cold,  Mrs.  Bates  gave  her  some  hoarhoimd  candy  to  use  as  a 
remedy.  The  ducheps,  finding  it  of  great,  servi<ie,  afterwards  rec- 
ommended it  to  the  queen,  who  tried  it  with  equal  success,  and 
the  London  firm  c^  Be  Castro  &  Co.,  grooers  to  the  que^n,^  Were 
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eooD  commanded  to  supply  her  m^'csty  with  a  farther  qaantity  of 
the  article.  Aa  Mrs.  Bates  had  obtained  it  from  Messrs.  Ridley  & 
Co.,  the  order  was  sent  to  .them;  and  Ridley  &  Co.  have  ever 
since  been  supplying  Queen  Victoria  and  her  family,  and  the  Lon- 
don market  besides,  with  hoarhound  candy,  sending  coneiderablo 
shipments  monthly,  or  even  oftener.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  Ridley  &  Co.'s  candy,  that  counterfuits  of  it  at« 
constantly  on  sate  all  over  London, 

The  extent  of  the  busincBs  of  Ucssrs.  Ridley  &  Co.,  as  well  as 
its  duration  in  time,  is  ample  proof  of  iJie  unnecessary  nature  of 
the  impositions  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  prcvioas  pages. 
The  SDgar  which  they  nae  is  counts  by  thousand^  and  tbo^saodg 
of  barrels  a  year.  In  preparing  one  of  their  styles  of  candy  alone 
they  use  annually  a  quantity  of  dried  hoarhound  leaf  equal  in 
bulk  to  a  good  large  haystack.  Their  printer's  bill  alone  is  some 
two  thonsand  dollars  a  year.  Indeed,  as  long  as  there  is  so  ample 
a  field  for  profit,  with  the  purest  integrity  in  supplying  the  sweets 
of  life,  it  is  peculiar^  strange  that  the  substitution  of  poisoiu  and 
rubbish  should  be  so  extensively  practised. 
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Sugar  Refiniko  is  carried  on  to  a  veiy  large  extent  in  New  York 
citj',  and  in  nearly  every  other  leadiug  city  in  the  United  States. 
The  process  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  impurities  and 
coloring  matter  from  raw  sugar,  as  imported,  and  producing  pure 
white  loaf  sugar,  crystals,  — large  crystal  or  "coffee  sugar,"  — 
and  crushed  and  pulverized  sugar.  These  classes  of  refined  sa- 
gars  may  be  made  in  one  Urge  establishment,  or  in  different  estab- 
lishments devoted  to  the  production  of  a  particular  class.  The 
process  of  refining,  in  its  rudest  form,  is  exceedingly  ancient,  and 
was  practised  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  For  maoy 
years  the  method  of  refining  was  to  add  to  the  solution  of  raw 
sugar  blood,  eggs,  and  lime  water  to  neutralize  acid ;  heat  was 
then  applied,  the  scum  was  removed,  the  semi-crystallized  solution 
was  poured  into  moulds  to  drain,  and  the  hardened  loaves  were 
trimmed,  dried,  papered,  and  were  ready  for  market.  This  pro- 
cess is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  form  of  filtra>- 
tion,  which  removes  the  color  and  impurities  with  tar  less  waste 
of  sugar. 

The  refineries  are  immense  buildings,  six  or  seven  stories  higli, 
to  admit  of  the  various  processes  in  the  different  stories,  begin- 
ning at  the  top  floor.  On  this  floor  the  hogsheads  and  boxes  are 
emptied,  the  sugar  is  put  into  copper  "  dissolving  pans,"  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  hot  water  is  added.  The  solution  ia 
raised  to  the  required  heat  by  means  of  the  steam-heated  coils 
which  encase  the  pans.  From  the  pans  the  simp  passes  throuf^h 
(ao8) 
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filters,  which  are  long  bags  of  thick,  twilled  cotton  cloth,  arranged 
In  rows,  and  which  are  kept  warm  by  steam.  From  these  bags 
the  liquor  runs  free  from  most  of  it8  imparities,  but  still  colored. 
To  remove  the  color,  the  liquor  is  passed  through  iron  cylinders 
of  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter ,  and  (now)  of  fiflj  feet  in 
height,  filled  with  animal  charcoal,  or  "  bone  black.''  This  char- 
coal is  granulated,  and,  after  thorough  cleansing  and  rebuiiiing,  it 
recovers  a  portion  of  its  power,  and  may  be  re-used. 

From  tLcse  charcoal  cylinders  the  simp  comes  out  perfectly 
colorless,  and  is  removed  to  the  "vacuum  pan"  for  evaporation 
and  crystallization.  The  more  rapidly  this  is  efiected,  the  more 
sugar  will  result.  The  evaporation  begins  at  a  temperature  of 
from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees, 
and,  when  granulation  begins,  is  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
degrees,  and  gradually  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  degrees. 
From  the  vacuum  pan  the  sugar  goes  to  a  heating  pan,  similar  to 
the  disf  Giving  pan,  where  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  being  constantly  stirred  during  the 
heating,  and  is  then  drawn  off,  and  poured  into  conical  iroa 
moulds,  and  left  to  drain.  After  several  hours  the  loaves  are 
"  liquored  "  by  pouring  in  at  the  top  a  perfectly  clear  solution  of 
pure  sugar,  which  effectually  removes  every  remaining  particle  of 
coloring  matter.  If  necessary,  the  liquoring  process  is  repeated 
till  the  loaves  are  perfectly  blanched,  when  they  are  taken  to  a 
steam-heated  drying^room  for  two  or  three  days;  are  then 
trimmed,  if  necessary,  in  a  lathe  ;  are  papered,  and  are  ready  for 
market  as  the  best  quality  of  "  loaf  sugar."  The  drainings  from 
the  moulds,  trimmings,  etc.,  are  saved  for  the  manufacture  of 
inferior  grades  of  sugar. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  crystal  and  crushed  sugar,  the  prelimi- 
nary processes  are  the  same  as  for  loaf  sugar,  but  raw  sugars  of 
an  inferior  quality  may  be  used.*  The  vacuum  pans  are  larger, 
and  for  the  formation  of  large  crystals  the  pan  is  first  partially 
filled,  and,  as  crystallization  begins  and  continues,  fresh  liquor  is 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  tOl  the  process  is  complete.  The 
crystals,  while  in  a  semi-fluid  mass,  are  separated  by  means  of  a 
"  centriiugal  machine."  In  crushed  sugar  the  process  is  similar 
to  that  of  making  loaf  sugar,  excepting  that  the  filtration  is  less 
complete,  and  liquoring  is  dispensed  with.  Much  of  the  best 
white  sugar  now  sold  in  American  cities  is  sent  to  market,  not  in 
loaves,  but  in  small,  square-cut  lumps,  and  jthe  cut,  crushed,  and 
pulverized  sugar  is  put  up  in  barrels. 

15 
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Maple  Sugar. 


The  manufacture  of  maple  sugar,  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  in  New  England,  has  now  attained 
considerable  importance  in  that  section,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsjl- 
vania,  in  Ohio,  in  Michigan,  and  in  other  northern  and  western 
states.  The  sugar  is  made  in  February  and  March,  from  the  sap 
of  the  sugar  maple.  Holes  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
are  bored  in  the  trees,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  into  the  wood ; 
elder  wood  split  tubes  are  inserted,  and  the  sap,  as  it  flows,  is 
caught  in  pails  or  troughs.  The  sap  is  boiled  over  an  active  fire, 
is  repeatedly  skimmed,  and  when  it  assumes  the  consistency  of 
sirup,  it  is  strained  through  woollen  cloths.  It  is  then  reboiled  to 
granulating  consistency,  when  it  is  poured  into  moulds,  from 
which  the  molasses  drains  away,  leaving  light-brown  cakes  of 
sugar.  Many  farmers  make  their  entire  supply  of  sugar  for  home 
consumption  from  the  maple ;  it  is  "  run  ''  into  cakes,  for  sale  by 
grocers  and  confectioners  in  cities ;  and  it  is  susceptible,  by  refin- 
ing, of  conversion  into  pure  white  sugar. 

In  1856  the  seed  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  or  sugar  variety  of 
the  sorghum,  was  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  its  culti- 
vation was  begun  somewhat  extensively,  especially  at  the  West. 
It  grows  readily  in  soil  and  climate  where  Indian  corn  can  be 
raised,  but  will  not  ripen  perfectly  north  of  42°  north  latitude.  Like 
the  mulberry  and  petroleum,  sorghum  became  a  mania,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  the  papers  were  filled  witli  accounts  of  its  production 
and  profit,  and  the  probability  of  its  ultimately  superseding  the 
sugar-cane  of  Cuba  and  the  South.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  its  chief  value  was  for  sirup,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  gallons  of  which  can  be  produced  to  the  acre, 
while  the  production  of  the  crystallized  caue  sugar  from  the  juice 
is  quite  small.  For  molasses,  or  sirup,  the  sorghum  cane  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  furnishes 
almost  the  sole  supply  of  this  article. 

Quite  recently  successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  Illinois,  in  making  sugar  from  the 
French  white  sugar  beet.  The  manufacture  in  France  for  many 
years  past  has  been  extensive  and  profitable,  and  there  is  littla 
doubt  that  it  may  become  an  important  industry  in  this  countiy. 
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The  Bervicea  of  fire,  when  under  man's  control,  are  so  important 
aod  valuable,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  tlie  ancients,  with  the 
child-like  tendency  of  personifying  the  objects  abont  them,  ebould 
hare  ascribed  its  discovery  to  the  agency  of  the  gods ;  or  that 
some  nations  of  the  East  should  have  worshipped  it  as  the  symbol 
of  the  divine  power  wiiich  created  and  suetains  the  universe.  To 
tlie  race  of  mankind  while  still  in  the  pastoral  condition,  while 
living*  in  tents,  and  in  sparsely-settled  communities,  this  benefi- 
cent aspect  of  fire  is  more  readily  suggested.  But  when  with  in- 
creasing nambers  men  became  aggregated  into  cities,  and  industry 
becoming  specialized,  greater  attention  and  labor  were  bestowed 
npon  their  dwellings,  while  the  fruits  of  their  varied  toil  came  to 
be  gathered  and  stored  in  vast  depositories,  the  terrors  of  fire  as  a 
master,  as  a  raging  devourer  of  all  that  they  prized,  became 
more  vividly  impressed  upon  their  minds,  and  fire  was  made  the 
attribute  of  demons  rather  than  of  divinities,  becoming  a  symbol 
of  destruction  rather  than  of  service. 

Though  there  is  hardly  any  modem  city  which  has  not  suffered 
from  a  conflagration  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  whoso 
history,  if  it  is  old  enough  to  have  a  history,  some  destructive 
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fire  does  not  form  an  era  from  which  dates  are  computed,  and  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  old  survivors,  who 
never  tire  of  recounting  the  fearful  horrors  of  that  terrihle  night 
when  the  horizon  was  lit  with  the  lurid  flames,  and  men  could 
wander  about  in  a  light  as  bright  as  day,  with  the  sad  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  made  by  the  destruction  of  their  homes,  yet  still 
our  modern  cities  are  more  secure  than  those  of  olden  times. 

In  the  advancing  march  of  human  dominion'over  the  earth,  men 
have  come  to  use  for  the  construction  of  their  habitations  the 
more  incombustible  materials,  brick,  stone,  and  iron  replacing 
wood.  Yet  our  houses  are  still  very  far  from  being  incombustible, 
and  it  is  only  by  comparing  them  with  the  structures  made  en- 
tirely of  wood,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  our  cities  during  the 
preceding  centuiy,  that  their  advantage  in  this  respect  becomes 
apparent. 

The  number  of  cathedrals  built  of  stone,  which  have  been 
burned  by  the  woodwork  of  the  interior  finish,  together  with  the 
total  destruction,  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the  fire  was  dis- 
covered, of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York,  which  was  con- 
stinicted  of  iron  and  glass,  and  the  partial  burning  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  built  of  the  same  material,  show  that  it  is 
difficult  to  construct  a  building  which  shall  bo  really  indestructible 
by  fire.  In  York  Cathedral,  for  example,  though  the  solid  stone 
walls  were  uninjured,  yet  the  flames  from  the  woodwork  inside, 
the  pews,  the  choir,  and  the  screens,  set  fire  to  the  woodwork  of 
the  noble  oak  roof,  covered  with  slate,  and  on  the  two  occasions 
on  which  this  building  has  been  burned,  in  1829  and  in  1840, 
utterly  destroyed  it,  though  it  is  hung  at  an  elevation  of  over  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  main  floor. 

In  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  the  pine  floors,  the  wooden 
stairs,  and  the  tables  for  the  exhibitors,  made  such  an  intense  heat 
as  to  fracture  the  glass,  and  fuse  much  of  the  iron  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  outside.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  confla- 
gration spread  was  surprising.  It  began  in  a  lumber-room,  used 
for  the  storage  of  benches  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  though  at 
irst  it  could  have  been  extinguished  with  a  pitcher  of  water,  yet 
in  less  than  a  half  hour  it  had  reduced  the  entire  building  to  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  Once  started,  the  flames  ran  along  the 
pitch  pine  floors,  which  had  been  drying  and  seasoning  for  a  year 
or  two,  as  though  they  were  so  much  tinder,  and  hardly  allowed 
time  for  the  throng  of  visitors  who  were  present  when  the  fire 
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began,  tu  save  themBelves,  before  the  whole  building  fell  into 
ruins. 

The  great  fire  of  London,  in  16dC|  lasted  four  days  and  four 
nights,  and  reduced  five-sixths  of  the  city  to  rains;  nor  was  this  the 
00I7  time  that  London  had  sufTered,  a^ost  as  severely,  from  con* 
flagrations  which  the  inhabitants  had  found  too  powerful  to  re- 
strain, though  since  then  no  such  terrible  fire  lias  obtained  the 
mastery  of  means  in  use  for  controlling  it. 

In  this  country,  our  chief  cities  have  all  experienced  the  terrors 
of  a  great  fire ;  and  the  recent  terrible  eonfiagration  in  Chicago,  oc« 
coned  so  little  while  ago,  that  the  impression  it  produced  upon 
the  public  mind  has  not  yet  died  away.  In  Rome,  as  we  learn 
from  its  mention  by  some  of  the  ancient  Latin  autljors,  an  in- 
vention called  a  sipho  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
out  fires  when  they  occurred.  As  none  of  these  writers  has  hap- 
pened to  describe  it,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  it  was  con- 
structed ;  and  some  critics  have  therefore  thought  it  was  rather 
an  arrangement  for  supplying  water  to  the  houses  for  domestic 
use,  than  an  apparatus  for  putting  out  fires.  Even  if  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  germ  of  a  fire  department,  it  could  not  have  been  very 
effectual,  since  Seneca  remarks  that  the  houses  in  Rome  were  so 
high  that  when  they  took  fire  it  was  impossible  to  put  it  out. 

Though  the  Romans  built  aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  their 
cities  with  water,  yet  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  properties 
of  this  fluid,  and  that  in  enclosed  pipes  it  will  rise  to  the  level  of 
its  nource,  so  that  their  aqueducts  were  carried  on  a  level,  often 
at  a  g^eat  outlay  of  labor.  Yet  tliey  were  not  unacquainted  with 
tlie  use  of  pipes,  for  siphons  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  frequently  in  antiquity  were  used  for  drain- 
ing lakes,  or  transferring  water  from  one  reservoir  to  another,  over 
an  intervening  obstacle. 

Though  the  houses  in  Rome  were  peculiarly  UaUe  from  their 
material  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  they  had  a  supply  from  their 
aqueducts  which  was  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  population  than  modern  cities  generally  have,  yet  the  first 
suggestion  for  using  water  as  a  defence  against  fire  was  made  as 
late  as  the  Empire,  by  the  architect  Apollodorus,  who  suggested 
the  use  of  a  kind  of  hose,  made  of  the  intestines  of  an  ox,  to 
which  was  attached  a  bag  filled  with  water.  By  pressure  upon 
the  bag,  the  water  could  be  forced  through  the  tube,  thus  ob- 
tained,  and  raised  to  an  elevated  place.     His  suggestion  was 
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"  engine  '^  in  his  hands,  while  the  third  pressed  up  the  piston,  and 
forced  out  the  water  in  a  stream.  When  discharged,  they  were 
filled  by  taking  out  the  piston,  and  immersing  the  "  engine ''  in 
the  water. 

These  syringes  were  afterwards  fitted  into  a  portable  cistern, 
and  the  pistons  arranged  to  be  worked  with  levers.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  in  use  until  they  were  supplanted,  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  new  engine,  invented  and 
patented  by  Newsham.  This  was  a  cistern  mounted  upon  wheels. 
It  was  provided  with  a  suction  hose,  pumps,  and  an  air  chamber. 
The  suction  pipe  was  furnished  with  a  spiral  of  metal  to  keep  it 
distended  when  the  air  in  it  was  exhausted,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
collapsing  before  the  water  was  drawn  up  into  it.  It  had  also  a 
strainer,  and  when  it  could  not  be  conveniently  used,  water  was 
supplied  to  the  cistern  by  being  brought  in  buckets. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  and  imtil  the  commencement  of 
{his,  the  fire  engine  remained  the  same,  in  general  character,  as 
the  one  just  described.  Several  improvements  were  made  in  the 
manner  of  working  it,  but  it  remained  the  same  in  principle.  An 
improvement  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  consisted  in 
arranging  twelve  force  pumps  about  a  central  air  chamber.  Each 
of  these  pumps  could  be  worked  separately,  and  only  one  man  was 
required  for  each  pump,  so  that  the  engine  could  be  operated 
without  waiting  for  the  entire  complement  of  men  to  arrive.  It  is 
said  to  have  surpassed  any  other  engine  of  tiie  time  in  its  capacity 
for  throwing  water,  even  when  working  with  a  smaller  number  of 
men. 

During  the  early  half  of  this  century,  and  before  the  successful 
application  of  steam  to  fire  engines,  as  still  in  many  of  the  small 
towns,  the  engines  in  use  consisted  of  two  vertical  double-acting 
force  pumps,  or  sometimes  four  single-acting  pumps,  with  an  air 
chamber.  These  pumps  are  worked  by  brakes,  consisting  of  a 
long  handle,  worked  parallel  with  the  engine,  and  enabling  many 
men  to  work  them  together,  and  these  engines  are  provided  with 
separate  hose  carrriages,  upon  which  a  longer  or  shorter  length 
6f  hose  is  carried,  rolled  upon  a  reel ;  and  with  them  are  also  pro- 
vided long  ladders,  and  hooks  placed  upon  long  poles,  which  are 
carried  upon  separate  carriages,  and  are  used  for  pulling'  down  the 
damaged  walls  of  a  building,  or  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  United  States  these  engines  are  worked  generally  by 
volunteer  companies,  who  are  usually  made  exempt  from  military 
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duty,  and  are,  however,  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  state, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  state  oflScers.  The  friendlj  emulation 
encouraged  between  these  companies  has  led  to  their  taking  great 
pride  in  the  excellence  of  their  engiites,  and  these  are  frequently 
admirable  specimens  of  mechanical  workmanship,  and  beautifully 
ornamented. 

In  Paris  the  service  at  fires  is  performed  by  a  regularly  con- 
stituted body  of  men,  under  the  control  of  the  government.  They 
are  uniformed,  are  provided  with  various  apparatus  for  saving  the 
lives  of  persons  in  danger  from  a  conflagration,  and  are  trained 
systematically  in  all  kinds  of  gymnastics,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
afford  assistance  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Members  of  this  force  are 
detailed  at  each  of  the  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  meet- 
ings, in  order  to  be  on  hand  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

In  London  the  fire  service  is  in  the  pay  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  is  regularly  organized,  provided  with  apparatus,  and 
is  very  efficient.  At  first  the  suggestion  to  introduce  steam  fire 
engines  to  replace  those  worked  by  hand  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion from  the  organized  volunteer  fire  companies  of  this  country, 
but  the  indisputable  benefits  of  their  introduction  render  it  cer- 
tain that,  in  time,  wherever  they  can  be  used,  they  will  replace 
the  old  method  of  hand  engines. 

The  first  attempt  to  produce  a  fire  engine  which  should  work 
by  steam  was  made  by  Mr.  Braithwaite,  of  London,  England,  in 
1830.  His  first  engine  weighed  a  little  over  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  had  not  quite  six  horse  power.  The  boiler  was  upright,  and 
generated  steam  in  twenty  minutes.  It  could  throw  about  one 
handred  and  fifty  gallons  a  minute  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  high. 
In  1832  Mr.  Braithwaite  built  u  second  engine,  constructed  upon 
the  same  general  principles,  for  the  King  of  Prussia^ 

The  great  fire  of  1835,  in  New  York  city,  excited  attention  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  means  then  in  use  to  control  a  conflagration, 
and  premiums  were  offered  for  plans  of  steam  fire  engines,  and 
in  1841  a  number  of  insurance  companies  associated  themselves 
together,  and  contracted  with  Mr.  Hodges  for  the  oonstruction  of 
such  an  engine.  This  engine,  when  finished,  performed  excellent 
service  at  fires  upon  several  occasions,  but  was  found  too  heavy, 
and  it  was  therefore  sold. 

The  merit  of  having  first  successfully  introduced  the  use  of  the 
steam  fire  engine,  and  having  organized  the  fire  department  upon 
that  basis,  in  a  way  which  has  secured  an  efficiency  never  before 
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attained,  belongs  to  the  city  of  CincinnaU.  The  first  steam  fire 
engine  used  there  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Mr.  A.  J3. 
Latta,  in  the  early  part  of  1853.  This  was  a  veiy  powerful  engine, 
weighing  about  twelve  tons ;  and  though  its  own  steam  was  ap- 
plied to  its  wheels  as  a  propelling  force,  yet  it  required  four 
horses  to  drag  it.  The  next  year  he  built  two  others  of  the  same 
kind,  but  the  machines  now  in  use  do  not  depend  upon  the  steam 
as  an  aid  to  their  propulsion,  while  the  weight  of  many,  in- 
cluding the  water  in  their  boilers,  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
five  tons,  so  that  they  are  easily  hauled  by  two  horses. 

In  1859  a  steam  fire  engine  was  built  in  New  York,  to  be- drawn 
by  hand.  Its  weight  was  but  little  over  five  thousand  pounds,,  and 
yet  it  discharged  nearly  five  hundred  gallons  a  minute,  throwing 
a  stream  measuring  one  and  one-eighth  inches  to  a  height  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.  The  use  of  steam  fire  engines,  being 
thus  successfully  inaugpirated,  has  extended,  in  every  direction,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  been  chiefiy  turned  towards  improv- 
ing the  appliances  used  in  connection  with  them,  so  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  apparatus  for  controlling  fires  shall  be  increased,  and 
a  greater  economy  of  labor  be  secured,  with  the  same  or  less  ex- 
penditure of  force. 

The  materials  now  at  hand  for  forming  the  stock  of  a  well  or- 
ganized and  provided  fire  department  compare  with  those  in  use 
in  the  days  of  "  hand  syringes,"  very  much  as  the  modem  steam 
ship  compares  with  the  canoe  with  whioh  the  aboriginal  savage 
navigated  our  streams,  or  as  the  locomotive  with  its  train  of  palace 
cars  compares  with  the  journeys  on  foot  made  by  the  same  people. 

A  visit  to  the  establishment  of  Albert  F.  Allen,  of  Providence, 
would  furnish  the  reader  with  the  best  data  for  making  such  a 
comparison.  Here  a  fire  department  can  find  evei-ything  needed 
for  their  purposes,  from  a  steam  fire  engine  down  to  a  hose 
wrench.  Mr.  Allen  has  himself  done  much  to  improve  the  appli- 
ances in  use  by  the  fire  department,  and  having  practical  experi- 
ence of  what  was  needed  to  perfect  the  arrangements  for  subduing 
a  conflagration,  he  has  turned  his  inventive  abilities  towards 
supplying  them,  and  has  succeeded,  though  still  a  young  man,  in 
establishing  for  himself  a  reputation  as  the  leading  inventor  of  the 
country  in  this  department,  and  for  his  house  as  the  representa- 
tive house  in  the  United  States  for  its  special  branch  of  business. 

In  186*7  he  patented  an  ''  escape  valve  coupling,"  which 
operated  with  a  hand  wrench,  and  was  the  first  step  in  the  much 
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needed  direction  towards  giving  the  hosemen  control  over  the  de- 
livery of  water  from  the  pipe,  preventing  thus  the  unnecessary 
flooding  of  'water,  and  also  diminishing  the  unnecessary  strain 
upon  the  hose.  His  next  invention  was  a  "  signal  hose  wrench/' 
which  was  a  necessity  for  operating  the  escape-valve  coupling 
quickly  enough  to  establish  a  signal ;  the  signal  hose  wrench 
turning  either  way,  and  not  requiring  to  be  changed,  like  the  old 
form  of  wrench.  In  1869,  he  patented  an  improved  screw  coup- 
ling, and  an  improved  spray  nozzle.  The  wide  acceptance  these 
have  met  with  show  at  once  the  need  there  was  for  such  improve- 
ments, and  how  these  supplied  it. 

The  improved  screw  coupling  is  an  ingenious,  though  simple 
invention,  which  may  )ye  dcscnbcd  as  consisting  of  a  male  and 
female  "butt/'  the  former  of  which  is  constituted  of  a  band  and 
a  "  tail-piece,"  the  latter  of  a  band,  tail-piece,  and  swivel ;  the 
bands  being  made  each  with  an  inside  shoulder,  on  which  fine 
threads  are  cut.  The  screw  ends  of  these  butts,  to  which  threaded 
shanks  to  match  are  attached,  are  firmly  screwed  together,  form- 
ing a  perfectly  tight  joint,  through  which  it  is  impossible  for  a 
particle  of  leakage  to  occur,  and  effectually  capping  the  ends  of 
the  hose,  preventing  all  moisture  from  entering  cither  from  the 
outside  or  inside  at  the  end  of  the  hose,  between  the  lining  and 
covering  of  a  rubber  hose,  for  example,  when  used,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  same  by  mildew  and  rot.  The  coup- 
ling is  also  provided  with  a  very  essential  guide,  or  "  blank," 
which  protects  the  end  of  the  thread  when  dragged  over  pave- 
ments, etc.,  and  which,  when  placed  in  the  svnvelled  female 
coupling,  acts  as  a  g^ide,  preventing  the  crossing  of  the  threads, 
and  enabling  the  butts  to  be  coupled  instantly,  as  well  in  the 
dark  as  in  the  light.  The  screw  coupling  is  the  only  reliable  one, 
the  fency-clutch  coupling  and  like  devices  being  now  entirely  dis- 
carded in  experienced  fire  departments.  The  improved  screw  and 
ring  coupling  of  Mr.  Allen  is  the  only  one  which  has  never  been 
"  blown  off,"  or  detached  from  the  hose  under  pressure. 

The  "spray  nozzle  "is  a  most  admirable  contrivance,  by  which 
the  pipeman  is  protected  from  the  heat  of  a  raging  fire,  so  that  he 
can  approach  close  up  to  it,  and  direct  the  stream  of  water  where 
it  will  prove  most  effective.  The  spray  from*  this  nozzle,  rising  in 
the  shape'  of  a  cone,  places  a  watery  screen  between  the  pipeman 
and  the  heat  of  the  fire,  while  at  the  same  time  driving  back  the 
smoke,  and  securing  hini  a  supply  of  fresh  air.     Nor  docs  its  use 
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iiyure  the  power  of  the  Btream  of  water  from  the  pipe,  nor  affect 
ita  Tolume.  Thus  the  fireman  is  more  efieotuallj  protected  in  his 
dangerous  work,  in  a  purely  scientific  way,  than  if  be  were  clothed 
in  a  suit  of  aabeBtos,  since  at  the  same  time  hie  sight  and  his 
breathing  are  in  no  way  obstructed. 


SPRAY    NOZZLES. 

Hr.  ATIcn's  next  important  invention  was  the  hose  and  ladder 
strap,  which  supplied  a  great  and  long  ftlt  need,  saving  an  im- 
mense amonnt  of  hard  labor  to  firemen,  and  frequently  their  health 
and  lives.  This  device  is  now  in  general  we  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Allen  has  also  invented  an  improved  suction  hose,  which 
combines  lightness  with  the  requisite  strength.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  most  important  of  his  invcnUoh?,  since  it  inangnratoa 
almost  a  new  method  of  treatment  for  the  work  of  overcoming 
fires,  is  his  "Automatic  Relief  Valve,"  which  was  patented  in 
April,  1871.  It  is  evident  from  the  advant^^  this  new  arrange- 
ment gives  of  prompt  and  reliable  intercommunication  between 
the  pipeman  and  the  engineer,  no  matter  how  long  nor  how  do 
viouB  may  be  the  length  of  the  hose  which  separates  them,  that 
it  wants  only  to  become  known  to  be  brought  immediately  into 
general  use. 
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The  object  of  this  aatomatic  relief  valve  is  first  to  place  the 
control  of  the  supply  of  water  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
pipeman.  He  is  stationed  at  the  point  where  he  can  see  how 
much  water  is  required,  or  whether  the  supply  is  too  great,  and 
by  a  simple  motion  of  the  hand  he  notifies  the  engineer  whether  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  supply  of  water,  or  the  force  of  the  stream. 
This  method  of  telegraphing  by  the  stream  of  water  was  first  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Allen's  mind  when  he  invented  his  escape  valve 
coupling.  By  tliis  invention  the  hoseman  having  the  power  to 
instantly  lessen  or  increase  the  size  of  the  stream,  by  opening 
and  closing  the  coupling,  he  found  that  such  increase  or  diminu- 
tion afiected  in  a  few  seconds  the  further  end  of  the  stream. 
With  the  invention  of  the  automatic  relief  valve,  this  system  of 
telegraphing  has  been  perfected.  The  pipeman  by  a  motion  of 
his  hand  can  instantly  stop  the  stream  of  water,  and  as  instantly 
commence  it  again,  and  with  the  stoppage  of  the  water,  tlie 
automatic  relief  valve,  wliich  has  been  kept  closed  by  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  upon  a  hydraulic  lever,  is  instantly  opened  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  tlie  relief  valve ;  and  the  supply  of 
water  is  directed  from  the  relief  valve  to  the  suction  pipe,  and 
thus  circulates  without  entering  the  hose,  until  the  pipeman,  open- 
ing the  nozzle  again,  the  current  of  water  upon  the  hydraulic 
lever  closes  the  relief  valve  instantaneously,  and  the  water  again 
flows  through  the  hose  at  the  pipe. 

As  the  stream  is  cut  off,  and  the  valve  opened,  the  falling  of  the 
hydraulic  lever  moves  a  hammer  which  strikes  a  gong,  and  thus 
gives  notice  to  the  engineer.  By  a  simple  set  of  prearranged  sig- 
nals, it  is  thus  easy  for  the  pipeman  to  communicate  with  the  en- 
gineer, apd  notify  him  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  supply. 
At  the  same  time  also,  when  the  stream  is  cut  off  by  the  pipeman, 
the  action  of  the  automatic  valve  cuts  off  the  supply  to  the  hose, 
thus  stopping  the  strain  upon  it,  without  stopping  the  action  of 
the  engine.  The  importance  of  this  invention,  which  thus  intro- 
duces a  unity  of  action  between  the  two  ends  of  the  line  of  hose, 
practically  enabling  the  pipeman  and  the  engineer  to  converse  with 
each  other,  however  far  they  may  be  separated,  will  be  evident  at 
a  glance  to  any  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
fire  engines,  while  its  value  will  be  equally  evident  to  those  who 
have  sufiered  at  fires  by  the  destruction  of  goods  flooded  with 
water,  on  account  of  the  delay  which  heretofore  existed  in  the 
communication  between  the  pipeman  and  the  engineer. 
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The  fire  department,  thus  armed  with  such  scientific  appliances 
as  the  spray  nozzle  and  the  automatic  relief  valve,  can  approach 
the  Beat  of  the  fiercest  conQa^ration,  and  without  any  waste  of 
water,  apply  the  deluge  furnished  by  the  steam  engines,  in  the 
most  ccononiic  and  efficacious  manner. 

Through  the  whole  range  of  modem  invention,  by  which  man- 
kind to-day  apply  their  scicntifiu  knowled{{o  of  tbu  properties  of 
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matter  to  furthering  their  needs  for  comfort  and  protection,  there 
is  no  more  striking  and  pleasing  example  than  this,  by  which  the 
dominion  of  human  energy  over  the  raging  destruction  of  fire 
appears  to  be  almost  entirely  secured ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
cxt«nd  the  knowledge  of  such  valuable  inventions  among  thoae 
who  are  to  be  so  benefited  by  their  introduction  into  practical 
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TBC    npOKTAHCS    OF    TRB    BRCBH.   - 


The  brush,  as  a  utensil  in  modem  industry,  and  as  also*  an 
appliance  of  daily  life,  liolds  a  much  more  important  position  than 
is  usually  supposed.  The  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  modem 
civilization  can  almost  be  said  to  be  based  on  the  bmeh.  In  the 
care  of  our  persons,  onr  clothes,  our  houses,  our  furniture,  our 
streets,  our  carriages,  our  public  conveyances,  our  live  stock,  ive 
hare  a  constant  need  of  bi'uslics  ;  and  for  these  various  purpoijcs 
they  are  prepared  in  as  various  forms,  and  from  as  various  ma- 
terials. 

We  rise  in  the  morning,  and,  — prepared  to  meet  our  fellows 
by  the  use  of  the  flesh  brush,  the  hair  brush,  tlic  nail  brush,  the 
tooth  brush, — we  robe  ourselves  in  well-brushed  clothes,  put  on 
onr  brushed  ehoee,  and  descend  over  brushed  stairways  to  break- 
£ist  in  a  room  that  has  been  well  brushed  and  swept.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  panted  china  upon  which  we  eat,  a  bmsh  has 
played  a  necessary  part ;  the  bunn'ahed  um  is  an  evidence  of  its 
use ;  and  when  the  meal  is  eaten,  a  brush  removes  the  fragments 
that  remain.  Thence,  through  streets  which  have  been  cleaned 
with  brushes,  we  go  to  offices  kept  clean  by  the  use  of  similar 
appliances ;  and  thus  we  pass  down  the  wcll-brashed  pathway  of 
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life,  to  take  final  refuge  in  a  coffin  which  has  been  varnished  by  a 
brush. 

Our  brushes  are  often  made  of  bristles,  but  bristle  and  brush 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  root ;  and  the  fox's  brush,  the 
bristling  bayonets  of  an  army,  the  fear  of  an  approaching  brush 
which  leads  us  to  brush  up  our  wits,  and  devise  some  method  of 
escaping  it,  all  show  how  the  use  of  language  changes,  and 
words,  by  the  effect  of  unaginatiun  or  comparison,  come  to  bo 
used  in  metaphorical  and  fanciful  senses. 

The  use  of  bruslics  has  greatly  increased  in  modem  times ;  and 
it  is  a  singular  fact  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  that,  while  the 
demand  for  brushes  seems  to  bo  capable  of  indefinite  extension, 
the  supply  of  the  bristles,  the  chief  material  of  which  they  are 
made,  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  anything  like  a  propor- 
tionate increase.  This  difficulty  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
tlieory  of  supply  and  demand  is  met  by  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  brushes,  by  which  the  consumption  is  checked,  and  by  con« 
stantly  impressing  into  the  service  new  materials  for  their  manu- 
facture. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  brushes,  as  we  have  them  now, 
were  unknown,  and  for  the  purposes  to  which  we  apply  them 
they  used  'Various  substitutes.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  comb  was  used  for  dressing  the  hair,  and  they  probably  had 
some  appliance  to  partially  take  the  place  of  the  brush.  The 
Roman  ladies  were  very  particular  in  their  head-dresses — plaiting, 
crimping  and  frizzling  their  hair,  and  supplementing  its  limited 
supply  with  even  a  greater  variety  of  materials  than  our  ladies 
now  use.  So  desirous,  also,  were  the  fashionable  ladies  of  that 
time  to  have  their  hair  dressed  always  in  the  latest  style,  that 
their  portrait  busts  were  so  arranged  that  the  portion  represent- 
ing the  head-dress  could  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  a  portion 
made  to  fit  and  representing  the  latest  style  of  hair-dressing  as 
the  fashions  changed. 

For  the  flesh-brush  which  we  use,  the  Romans  had  a  metallic 
scraper,  called  a  strigil,  which  was  curved,  and  numerous  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  preserved,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
our  museums. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  comb  was  also  the  chief  implement  used 
in  the  toilet  of  the  hair,  and  it  was  made  of  fine  materials, 
such  as  ivory,  often  of  the  precious  metals,  and  was  handsomely 
carved  and  decorated. 
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Ju  modem  times,  however,  brashes  are  made  of  a  great  variety 
of  materials,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  \hey  are  to  be 
used,  and  varying  in  their  stifihess.  Brushes  for  scrubbing  the 
sar&ces  of  metals  arc  made  of  wire.  Brashes  of  twigs,  rattan, 
whalebone,  and  wood  arc  used  for  coarse  work,  and  so  on  up  to 
those  made  of  the  finest  and  most  carefully  selected  hair,  for 
artists'  use,  and  of  choice  feathers  for  dasting. 

Most  probably  many  of  these  materials  were  used  in  all  times 
fur  similar  purposes ;  but  the  use  of  bristles  belongs  to  quite  a 
modem  date  in  history. 

The  bristles  used  in  broshes  are  chiefly  those  obt^ned  from  the 
hog ;  and  of  these  the  best  are  obtained  from  the  wild  hogs  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  the  largest  propoition  coming  from  Russia, 
tills  country  contributing  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  entire  supply. 

The  demand  in  this  country  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
three  years.  Besides  bristles,  the  hair  of  the  badger,  the  squir* 
rcl,  the  sable,  the  bear,  the  horse,  and  other  animals,  is  used  for 
making  brushes.  For  artists'  pencils  the'  hair  of  the  ichneumon  is 
used,  while  a  portion  of  the  supply  is  furnished  from  the  hair  cut 
from  the  ears  of  cows.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  hair 
from  any  animal  whose  skin  produces  straight  hair  may  yet  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  supply  may  be  so  much  increased, 
without  any  fear  of  outstripping  the  demand,  that  invention  and 
experiment  are  busy  at  work  devising  new  methods  of  treating 
tiie  hair,  so  as  to  overcome  the  technical  difficulties  which  have 
heretofore  stood  in  the  way  of  its  use  for  this  purpose. 

The  cheaper  materials  for  brushes,  which  do  not  require  much 
elasticity,  and  which  are  used  for  the  coarser  work,  such  as  rat- 
tan, whalebone,  or  shavings  of  wood,  form  but  a  small  part  in 
the  general  trade  of  the  country. 

For  the  finer  bmshes,  however,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to 
secure  the  animal  which  is  to  furnish  the  material.  This  industry 
of  itself  fumishes  occupation  to  innumerable  hunters,  scattered 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  animal  being  caught,  and 
his  hair,  or  bristles,  as  the  case  may  be,  being  shaved  ofi*,  only 
the  preliminary  step  has  been  taken  in  preparing  the  material 
obtained  for  being  converted  into  brashes. 

As  the  bristles  are  received  by  the  manufacturer,  though  they 
may  appear  to  have  been  carefully  washed  and  cleaned,  yet  they 
have  to  go  through  an  elaborate  cleansing  process  before  they 
are  really  fitted  for  his  purpose.     The  necessity  for  doing  thi6 
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thoroughly  makoB  the  item  of  soap  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
one  in  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  of  brashes. 

Then,  or  before  being  washed,  the  bristles  are  sorted  according 
to  their  color,  unless  they  are  obtained  by  the  manufacturer  in 
this  condition.  The  classification  thus  made  is  into  white,  black, 
gray,  yellow,  and  lilies,  or  pure  white.  The  white  are  then 
bleached  with  sulphur,  or  by  other  chemical  agents,  and  the 
bristles  ai*e  again  sorted,  according  to  their  length  and  their 
quality. 

The  process  for  doing  this  is  simpler  than  it  would  seem.  A 
buDch  of  themis  taken  in  the  baud  and  passed  through  a  species 
of  comb,  which  catches  and  removes  the  coarser  bristles.  By 
repeating  this  process,  using  each  time  a  finer  comb,  the  bristles 
are  assorted  into  heaps  of  as  many  different  sizes  as  desired. 
Care  must  be  exercised,  during  this  process,  to  keep  them  always 
arranged  in  a  uniform  way,  all  of  the  large  ends  or  the  small  ends 
pointing  the  same  way.  This  process  of  combing,  which  is  tech* 
uically  called  dragging,  is  done  upon  benches,  upon  which  the 
combs  are  fixed. 

When  the  bristles  are  thus  assorted  they  are  then  ready  for  the 
brush-makers.  In  the  process  of  brush<making  each  operator 
makes  his  certain  special  variety  of  brush.  There  is  no  division 
of  labor,  but  the  entire  process  is  done  by  a  single  hand,  except 
in  tt^iS  cases  where,  as  with  hair  brushes  and  some  other  kinds, 
the  brushes  have  to  pass  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  a  cabinet- 
maker to  be  finished  for  market,  by  having  backs  glued  on  them. 

The  packing,  papering,  labelling,  and  other  processes  of  pre- 
paring them  for  shipment,  are  generally  done  by  boys  or  girls.  In 
arranging  the  fibres  for  paint  brushes  of  all  kinds,  the  chief 
object  is  to  so  place  them  that  their  ends  shall  come  to  a  central 
point ;  and  in  the  finer  kinds  of  brushes,  especially  those  to  be 
used  by  artists,  skill  in  manipulation  is  required  to  do  this  suc« 

cessfully. 

In  making  other  kinds  of  brushes,  in  which  the  bristles  are  set 
into  holes  bored  into  backs  of  any  various  material,  the  bunches 
of  bristles  are  dipped  into  hot  pitch  or  glue,  then  tied,  dipped 
again,  and  quickly  inserted  in  tlie  holes  prepared,  where  a  twist- 
ing motion  is  given  them,  and  the  hardening  of  the  pitch  secures 
them. 

A  stifier  brush  is  made  by  doubling  the  bristles,  so  that  it 
makes  a  loop,  with  tlie  two  points  projecting. 
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In  other  bniRhes  the  brisdes  are  fitftened  with  wire.  The 
backs  having  been  prepared,  with  holes  bored  ia  them,  a  bit  of 
wire  bent  into  a  loop  is  passed  through  the  hole,  and  a  number 
ef  the  looped  bristles  being  placed  in  it,  the  wire  is  drawn  back, 
bringing  the  bristles  into  the  hole.  The  process  is  repeated  until 
all  the  holes  are  filled,  when  the  wire  is  secured. 

For  the  best  toothbrushes  a  silver  wire  is  used. 

This  process  is  called  drawing  (he  bristles,  and  an  expert  hand 
can  fill  five  hundred  holes  an  hour,  though  one  hundred  is  nearer 
the  general  average.  Where  the  brush  is  to  be  used  for  acids,  or 
other  substances  which  would  tend  to  corrode  the  wire,  a  string 
is  used  in  its  place.  Another  method  of  drawing  the  bristles  is 
to  have  the  back  prepared  with  the  holes  bored  not  quite  through 
it,  and  crossed  by  other  holes  bored  transversely  through  the 
sides ;  the  bristles,  being  then  inserted  into  the  holes,  are  secured 
by  wires  thrust  through  the  transverse  holes.  These  holes  are 
then  stopped  up  by  plug^  of  the  same  material  as  the  backs,  so 
that  firequently  they  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  brush  appears  to  be 
made  of  a  single  solid  piece. 

The  delicate  brushes  for  artists  are  made  by  taking  the  delicate 
hairs  from  the  furs  of  animals,  which  are  su£Sciently  soft,  and 
arranging  them  into  a  bundle  of  the  proper  shape ;  they  are  then 
&8tened  and  run  through  the  larger  end  of  a  quill  until  they  pro- 
ject sufficiently  beyond  the  other  end.  The  quill  having  been 
soaked  beforehand,  in  order  to  enlarge  it,  shrinks  sufficiently  on 
drying  to  hold  the  brush  securely.  Brushes  of  this  kind  are  also 
often  made  by  being  mounted  in  metallic  caps. 

Round  brushes,  for  washing  bottles  and  other  cylindrical  ves- 
sels, are  made  by  fastening  the  bristles,  which  project  upon 
both  sides,  between  two  wires,  which  are  then  firmly  twisted 
together. 

The  chief  manufactory  of  brushes  in  the  United  States,  and, 
most  probably,  the  largest  single  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
wortd,  is  that  of  £.  Clinton  &  Co.,  of  PhUadelphia.  In  this 
establishment  brushes  of  every  sort  and  kind  are  made.  The  fol- 
lowing items  from  Messrs.  Clinton  &  Co.'s  price  list  will  show 
the  variety  of  tiie  wares  they  produce :  Ground  paint  brushes  of 
all  kinds,  wire-bound  varnish  brushes,  sash  brushes,  plasterers' 
brushes,  nail  brushes,  painters'  dust  brushes,  kalsomine  brushes, 
hand  scrubs,  shoe  brushes,  sweeping  brushes,  counter  dusters, 
double  dusters,  window  brushes,  shaving  brushes,  crumb  brushes. 
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stencil  brushes,  flesh  brushes,  hair  brushes,  cloth  brushes,  hat 
brushes,  hearth  brushes,  horse  brushes,  tanners'  scouring  brushes,^ 
jewellers'  brushes,  tooth  and  nail  brushes,  artists'  badger  blend- 
ers, flat  and  round  lackering  brushes,  bear's  hair  mottlers  or 
spelters,  red  and  black  sable  brushes  for  artists,  marking  brushes, 
varnish  brushes,  dusters  for  gilders,  camel's  hair  tips,  graining 
brushes,  bristle  poonah  brushes,  fresco  brushes,  feather  dusters, 
carriage  dusters,  picture  dusters,  &c.,  &c. 

The  founder  of  this  well-organized  and  successful  manufactory, 
which  is  the  onlj  one  in  the  United  States  doing  a  general  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  making  a  specialty  of  arti^ts'  brushes, 
is  Mr.  E.  Clinton.  He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  having  migrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1838,  com- 
menced working  at  the  brush-making  business,  at  wages  of  a 
dollar  a  week.  Having  become  interested  in  his  business,  he 
resolved  upon  commencing  the  manufacture  of  brushes  for  him- 
self, despite  the  obstacle  of  want  of  capital  which  then  stood  in 
his  Wfiy. 

His  chief  dependence  for  success  was  in  his  resolve  to  introduce 
new  styles  of  brushes.  Having  succeeded  in  making  a  few  brushes 
of  new  designs,  he  managed  to  sell  them  to  the  dealers.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  and  the  motives  with  which  he  entered  upon 
his  career,  and  the  firm  maintenance  of  which  has  led  to  his  suc- 
cess, it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  brushes  he  thus  com- 
menced with  are  in  use  still.  They  were  made  so  excellently 
that  thirty  years  of  service  has  not  destroyed  their  value  ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  they  could  never  be  worn  out,  with 
proper  usage. 

At  this  time  the  brushes  made  in  America  were  poor  in  quality, 
as  well  as  in  grade ;  and  it  was  this  condition  of  things  which 
Mr.  Clinton  sought  to  revolutionize.  Fine^brushes  at  that  time 
were  all  impoi-ted,  and  the  supply  was  small.  Dealers  maintained 
that  there  was  no  demand  for  fine  brushes  ;  and  it  was  this  mis- 
taken opinion  which,  Mr.  Clinton  found,  presented  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  his  business.  By  steadily  persisting, 
he,  however,  was  enabled  to  dispose  of  some  fine  brushes ;  and, 
by  economy  and  hard  work,  he  succeeded  finally  in  saving  some 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  with  which,  as  a  capital,  he  com- 
menced a  regular  business  in  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

His  first  step  was  to  secure  some  one  to  assist  him ;  and,  with 
the  good  fortune  which  is  so  frequently  ascribed  to  chance,  bat 
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wbich  results  always  from  the  exercise  of  good  jadgment,  he 
obtained  the  help  of  a  good  natural  mechanic  who  has  continued 
with  him  until  this  day. 

Having  met  with  the  success  which  attends  indomitable  busi- 
ness energy,  when  united  with  conscientious  pride  in  maintaining 
the  excellency  of  the  work  produced,  Mr.  Clinton  felt  finally 
able  to  treat  his  family  to  the  luxury  of  a  piano.  As  it  was 
being  brought  into  his  store,  on  Chestnut  Street,  ho  overheard 
one  of  his  workmen  saying,  "There  goes  the  sweat  of  our  brows."' 
"  No,  George,"  he  replied ;  "  yours  goes  down  your  throat ;  this 
is  what  represents  mine.'- 

Suoh  a  candid  statement  of  the  truth,  unaccompanied  with  any 
of  the  pretentious  dignity  which,  founded  simply  upon  pride  of 
parse,  fails  to  recognize  the  humanity  of  all  those  connected  with 
ns,  regardless  of  their  different  social  conditions,  had  its  natural 
effect.  The  next  day  "  George "  took  occasion  to  remark  to 
Mr.  Clinton  that  he  was  right ;  and  from  that  day  having  resolved 
upon  following  a  difierept  course  himself,  he  has  now  in  his  po» 
session  a  comfortable  property  which  he  has  saved  instead  of 
squandering.. 

The  course  of  thought  and  action  indicated  by  this  anecdote 
Mr.  Clinton  has  constantly  followed  in  his  relations  with  those  in 
his  employ.  Recognizing  the  rights  of  labor,  he  applauds  instead 
of  condemning  its  endeavors  to  improve  its  condition  ;  and,  feel^ 
ing  that  the  interests  of  employers  and  employed  are  the  same, 
instead  of  being  antagonistic,  he  takes  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  workmen,  and  has  so  organized  the  work  in  his  manufac- 
tory, that  each  workman  can  make  higher  wages  than  elsewhere. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  unity  of  purpose  thus  introduced 
into  all  the  operations  of  the  firm  haq  been  in  a  great  measure  the 
chief  cause  of  the  successful  career  of  the  enterprise. 

The  supply  of  brushes  provided  by  the  government  for  its 
navy-yards,  its  forts,  workshops  and  oflSces,  is  chicfiy  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Clinton  &^0o.;  and  this  test  of  their  excellence 
shows  how  highly  they  rank  in  the  market  of  the  world. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  industrial  career  Mr.  Clinton 
bought  imported  brushes,  of  certain  kinds»  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars and  a  quarter  the  dozen ;  but  in  a  few  years,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  manufacture,  he  imported  the  material,  and  produced 
brushes  of  the  same  kind  which  he  sold  at  the  rate  of  nine  dol- 
lars a  gross. 
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At  first  it  was  neceasary  to  import  the  workmen  who  were 
skilled  in  making  brusbes  of  the  finest  kind;  bot  now  that  the 
American  workmen  have  been  inetructed  in  the  various  processes, 
they  have  acquired  a  skill  which  enables  them  to  make  better 
brushes  than  the  imported  ones. 

In  the  organization  of  this  industty  it  is  possible  to  employ 
only  such  workmen  as  con  be  relied  upon  implicitly  —  who  have 
an  indastrial  conscioace  and  a  pride  In  the  result  of  their  laboc 
which  will  prevent  their  shirking  the  detfdls,  or  doing  their  work 
in  a  slovenly  way. 

The  spirit  which  Mr.  Clinton  baa  carried  into  the  whole  bn^ 
oeas  haa  permeated  through  the  eoUre  eBtabIiskm«tt  and  influ- 
ences eveiy  one  engaged  in  it ;  giving  them  the  collecttre 
conscience  which  makes  each  of  them  feel  that  (he  repntation  of 
the  business  is,  in  ratio  to  the  part  be  performs,  dependent  upon 
himself.  Indastiy  thus  conceived  and  carried  on  resembles  more 
an  orchestra  than  tiie  asoal  task-work  of  the  world.  As  in  an 
orchestra,  each  man  is  aware  that  his  part  is  important  in  the 
grand  result,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  credit  is  his  due ;  and  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  result  is  hannony  instead  of 
discord. 

in  a  buBineas  as  extensive  as  that  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Clin- 
ton &  Co.  the  greatest  economy  can  be  realised  with  the  best 
excellence.  Engaged  as  they  are  in  making  brushes  of  eveiy 
variety  and  eveiy  grade,  the  material  can  all  be  employed  to  the 
▼ety  best  advantage,  that  which  is  not  suited  for  one  branch 
being  consomed  in  another.  With  these  objects  in  view — excet 
lenoe  and  cheapness  —  Messrs.  Clinton  &  Co.  will  in  the  future 
tin  questionably  maintain  the  position  they  have  earned  as  the 
leading  house  in  the  country  in  the  important  indostry  of  brash* 
making. 


uvz   mopxa   n  au.  a«u  Am   all  vatiovs.  —  nrsoDnCTiov  or  xera< 
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—  WIBZ    BOra.  —  ADTAHTAOB8 

Couuex  ia  the  general  tenn  for  all  kinda  of  hemp  rope,  from 
cables  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  more  than 
three  thonsand  pounds  in  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fkthoms,  to  a  common  clothes  line,  and  is  eapeciall;  i^>plied  to 
ship  rigging.  Rode  rc^>es  of  some  kind  —  made  from  bark,  Wood 
fibres,  vines,  leathern  thongs,  willow,  flax,  and  other  materials — 
hare  been  known  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  peoplns,  for  ropes  and 
cords  were  among  the  earliest  mechanical  neccasities  of  man. 

The  history  of  the  introdaclion  and  progress  of  the  mannfactnre 
of  cordage  in  America  is  interesting.  It  was  one  of  the  first  in- 
dustries that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  colonists.  Among  the 
occnpations  laid  ont  in  London,  in  1620,  for  the  Virginia  settlera, 
special  mention  is  made  of  the  manufacture  of  cordage  from  hemp, 
fiax,  and  "  especially  silk  grass,"  which  was  superior  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  and  was  so  esteemed  that  evei^  family  was  required  to  cul- 
tivate it.  The  wild  hemp  of  New  £ngland,  which  the  Indians 
DRed  in  making  their  nets  and  lines,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Puritan  settlers,  who  employed  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
1629  hemp  seed  for  cultivation  was  received  from  England.  It 
was  flirty  years  later,  however,  before  tlie  coloiiieB  of  MaBsacliu- 
setts  and  Connecticut  took  decided  steps  fur  raising  hemp,  espe- 
cially for  cordage  fur  ship  rigging,  although  John  Harrison  had 
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made  cordage  in  Boston  the  year  after  (1630)  hemp  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  John  Ilcyman  was  "  authorized  "  to  make  ropes  and 
Hnes  in  Charlestown  in  1662. 

The  business  spread  rapidly  through  the  colonies,  and  in  1698 
there  were  several  extensive  rope-walks  in  Philadelphia.  Provi- 
dence and  Newport  were  early  engaged  in  cordage  manufacture, 
and  in  1730  had  several  manufactories.  In  1790  the  Maryland 
ship-yards,  at  Baltimore,  built  more  vessels  than  any  two  other 
states,  and  the  manufacture  of  cordage  was  in  proportion.  In 
1794  Virginia,  as  well  as  Maryland,  had  more  rope-walks  than  any 
two  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states.  A  spinning  and  twisting 
mill  for  making  cordage  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in  1804. 
In  1808  the  Massachusetts  manufacturers  of  twines  and  lines  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  a  duty  on  the  imported  articles,  though  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  much  of  the  hemp  and  flax  worked 
into  cordage  came  from  abroad. 

In  1810  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cordage  of  all  kinds  was 
claimed  to  be  equal  to  the  home  demand;  and,  besides  the  manu- 
factones  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Kentucky  at  that  time  had  no  less 
than  fifteen  rope-walks  —  at  Frankfort,  Shelby ville,  Louisville,  and 
Lexington.  In  1811,  though  the  country  was  still  importing  im- 
mense quantities  of  hemp,  principally  from  Kussia,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  advised  an  annual  appropriation  for  American  hemp 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  In  1827  rope  factories  run  by  steam 
were  started  in  Wheeling,  Virginia,  and  at  Cincinnati,  Loaisvillo, 
and  St.  Louis.  At  the  same  time  there  was  in  use  in  this  country  a 
machine  in  which  the  threads  on  revolving  spools  passed  through 
perforated  iron  plates,  and  then  through  an  iron  tube,  of  difibrcnt 
diameters  for  various  sized  ropes.  In  1834  a  new  machine  was 
introduced  in  New  York  which  spun  rope-yarn  from  hemp  without 
the  preliminary  hatchcling,  and  saved  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  material.  And  so,  from  the  earliest  manufacture  of  cord- 
age in  this  country,  rapid  progress  has  been  made,  —  from  hand- 
work to  horse-power,  and  then  to  steam-power,  —  till  the  latest 
inventions  and  improvements  enable  large  ropes  to  be  made  as 
easily  as  twine,  and  a  single  establishment  in  three  days,  or  less, 
can  manufacture  a  complete  "  gang  "  of  rigging  for  the  largest  ship. 

Rope-making  requires,  in  connection  with  the  main  building  or 
buildings  containing  the  material  and  machinery,  a  rope-walk  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  length.  By  the  old  process  of 
rope-making  by  hand,  this  was  literally  a  "  walk,"  for  the  work- 
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man  walked  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  back  again.  The 
method  was  as  follows  :  After  the  hemp  was  hackled  by  means  of 
a  Bteel  toothed  comb,  and  sometimes  a  series  of  combs,  to  straight- 
en out  the  fibres,  the  spinner  wrapped  a  bundle  of  hemp  about  his 
body,  and,  drawing  out  the  fibres  in  front,  and  twisting  them  in 
his  hand,  which  held  a  woollen  cloth  to  compress  the  fibres  and 
keep  the  cord  of  uniform  size,  he  walked  along,  making  his  yarn 
as  he  went,  the  spinning  being  ,done  by  a  wheel  turned  by  an  as- 
sistant, and  the  spinner  seeing  that  the  fibres  were  equally  supplici}, 
and  joining  the  twisted  parts  at  the  ends.  Two  or  more  spinners 
might  be  going  down  the  walk  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  end 
two  spinners  joined  their  yams  together,  each  then  beginning  a 
new  yam,  and  returning  on  the  walk  to  the  end  where  the  second 
spinner  again  took  his  yam  off  the  "  whirl ''  and  joined  it  to  the 
end  of  the  first  spinner's  yam,  so  that  it  continued  ft  on  the  reel. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  yarns  were  spun,  they  were  wound 
from  one  reel  to  another,  passing  between  the  two  through  hot  tar, 
and  were  then  ready  to  bo  twisted  into  ropes. 

This  was  the  process  of  rope-making  up  to  fifty  years  ago,  and 
liorse-powcr  was  employed  to  twist  the  strands  into  ropes.  Tha 
first  machines  for  twisting  the  hand- spun  yams  into  strands  and 
ropes  were  imported  from  England ;  but,  in  1834,  American  inge- 
nuity devised  a  machine  for  spinning  the  yarns,  and  numerous 
other  inventions,  greatly  facilitating  all  the  processes  which  aro 
now  wholly  conducted  by  machinery,  soon  followed. 

The  modem  method  of  rope-making  by  the  latest  improved  pro- 
cesses has  compelled  the  erection  of  large  factories,  in  which  the 
machinery  is  driven  by  steam  engines  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse  power,  while  in  some  establishments  as  many  as  three  hun- 
dred hands,  many  of  them  women,  are  employed.  The  hemp  is 
hoisted  to  the  top  story,  where  it  is  oHed,  placed  in  layera,  and 
then  "  scutched  "  by  a  machine  which  removes  the  tow.  From 
the  "  scotcher "  the  hemp  goes  to  another  cylindrical  machine 
called  the  "lapper,''  which  extends  the  fibres  and  lays  the  hemp 
in  a  long  bundle.  From  the  lapper  it  goes  to  the  "dra^v^ng- 
frarae,"  in  which,  by  a  series  of  rollers,  the  hemp  is  drawn  into  a 
"sliver"  (of  the  size  for  the  particular  work  required),  which  goes 
with  other  slivers  to  a  second  drawing-frame,  and  fVom  thence  by 
a  conductor  to  the  floor  below  to  the  spinning-frames.  There  may 
be  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  frames  on  one  floor,  with  two  girls 
to  every  five  frames  to  see  that  the  sliver  is  regularly  supplied 
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and  the  ^lled  bobbins  are  replaced.  By  this  machinery  each  full 
Bct,  consisting  of  one  scutcher,  one  tapper^  two  drawing-machines, 
five  spinning-frames,  attended  by  three  men  and  six  girls,  ought 
to  give  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  yam  in  a  day's  work, 
and  tlie  daily  product  of  a  factory  is  in  this  proportion,  according 
to  the  number  of  **  sets  "  and  hands. 

The  next  process  (if  for  tarred  ropes)  is  to  pass  the  yams 
through  a  trough  of  tar  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  the 
yarns  passing  through  holes  in  a  plate,  thus  removing  the  supciv 
fluous  tar.  The  yams  are  then  twisted  by  machinery  into  8tmn<k, 
the  machine  running  on  rails  the  whole  length  of  the  walk.  The 
machines  for  twisting  the  strands  into  ropes  of  various  sizes  are 
ingenious  and  complicated,  and  for  full  explanations  require  dia- 
grams. The  final  process  is  coiling  and  tying  in  readiness  for  the 
ship  or  warehouse.  There  are  machines,  also,  for  making  flat  or 
band  ropes;  and  for  ropes  of  all  sizes,  for  aU  uses,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  cable-laid  and  hawser-laid,  and  of  almost 
any  length. 

American  made  cordage  has  a  high  reputation,  and  is  largely 
exported,  and  American  machines  have  been  extensively  introduced 
into  Europe.  The  principal  ftictories  in  the  United  States  are  at 
Boston,  Now  Bedford,  Plymouth,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  cotton  rope  is  made  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and 
elsewhere.  Some  of  the  large  establishments  make  an  average 
of  nearly  ten  tons  of  hempen  and  other  rope  per  day. 

Wire  ropes  (see  Wire  Drawing)  have  been  in  use  in  some  of  the 
European  mines  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  the  manufacture  has 
been  extensively  carried  on  in  England  since  1838.  The  advan* 
tage  over  hempen  ropes  is  more  strength  and  durability,  with  less 
weight.  The  wire  ropes  are  made  of  iron  of  the  best  quality,  and 
sometimes  of  steel,  and  they  can  readily  be  spliced.  For  certain 
purposes  they  are  invaluable,  and  their  universal  application  in 
ship-rigging,  for  mines,  for  suspension  bridge  cables,  for  submarine 
telegraphs,  and  for  other  purposes,  has  led  to  their  extensive 
manufacture,  and  to  numerous  patents  and  improvements  in  the 
processes. 
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CBS  KxxLT  vm  TOM  cuKTinii.  —  biblical 


or  TBUK  luRcricntBB. 

As  soon  80  the  humao  race  bad  siiSciently  progressed  to  feel 
the  prompdngs  of  modesty,  something  in  the  character  of  curtaiDS 
vtts  contrived.  And,  too,  man  baa  ever  poaseaBed  a  luve  for  oma- 
meutatioD.  His  taate,  which  first  found  expreeBion  in  the  decora- 
tioa  of  the  person  with  the  brilliant  pitunage  of  birds  and  the  ele> 
gant  skins  of  wild  bcaBts,  led,  after  many  ages,  and  as  the  nomadic 
tribes  slowly  emerged  from  barbarism,  to  the  arte  of  weaving  and 
of  dyeing  fabrics.  These  fabrics  were  employed  first  for  draping 
tbe  body,  and  next  for  banging  the  walls,  and  for  separating  apart- 
menta  of  human  habitations,  in  lien,  probably,  of  skins,  which  were 
doubtless  before  employed. 

Thus,  far  beyond  the  confines  of  history,  unong  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  Indo-Enropean  and  Semitic  races,  the  use  of  curtains 
originated.  Daring  the  brilliant  civUizatJons,  wbich  were  devel* 
oped  in  a  very  remote  antiquity,  by  India,  China,  Babylonia,  and 
Egypt,  all  the  decorative  arts  took  great  steps  forward.  The 
tnanufactare  and  arrangement  of  tapestries  and  curtain  draperies, 
fur  the  interior  walls  of  temples  and  houses,  then  received  as  mncb 
atteation  as  any  of  tbe  nobler  arts.  The  truth  of  this  assertion, 
«s  regards  the  last  named  nation,  is  demonstrated  by  the  interest- 
ing bass-reliefs  which  sljll  remain,  rich  and  almost  indestructible 
pastorals  of  the  past  splendor  of  one  of  the  strangeet  and  richest 
civilizations  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

The  curtains  employed  by  tbe  ancient  Egyptians  were  made 
of  woollen  and  linen ;  tbey  were  ornamented  with  various  figures. 
(888) 
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These  people,  as  also  the  Hebrews,  attained  great  skill  in  orna- 
menting textile  fabrics  by  embroidery.  The  ornaments  were  formed 
by  colored  yams  worked  in  by  the  hand,  and  also  by  the  loom, 
and  in  the  finer  specimens  of  the  art  threads  of  gold  were  intro- 
duced. Among  Eastern  nations  the  richest  fabrics  used  for  cur- 
tains were  studded  with  precious  stones. 

The  author  of  Exodus,  recording  the  specifications  made  by  the 
Lord  to  Moses,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  people,  for  the 
manufacture  of  tabernacles,  writes  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
the  book,  — 

"  Moreover,  thon  shalt  make  the  tabernacle  wjth  ten  curtains  of 
fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet ;  with  cheru- 
bims  of  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  them. 

*'  The  length  of  one  curtain  shall  be  eight  and  twenty  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits ;  and  every  one  of  the 
curtains  shall  have  one  measure. 

" The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  together  one  to  another; 
and  other  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  one  to  another. 

"  And  thou  shalt  make  loops  of  blue  upon  the  edge  of  the  one 
curtain  from  the  selvedge  in  the  coupling  ;  and  likewise  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  uttermost  edge  of  another  curtain,  in  the  coupling  of 
the  second. 

''Fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the  one  curtain,  and  fifly 
loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain  that  is  in  the 
coupling  of  the  second ;  that  the  loops  may  take  hold  one  of 
another. 

"  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the 
curtains  together  with  the  taches  ;  and  it  shall  be  one  tabernacle. 
*  "And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  of  goat's  hair  to  be  a  covering 
upon  the  tabernacle  ;  eleven  curtains  shalt  thou  make. 

"  The  length  of  one  curtain  shall  be  thirty  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits ;  and  the  eleven  curtains  shall 
be  all  of  one  measure. 

"  And  thou  shalt  couple  five  curtains  by  themselves,  and  six 
curtains  by  themselves,  and  shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  ill  the 
fore  front  of  the  tabernacle. 

"  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  loops  on  the  edge  of  the  one  cur- 
tain that  is  outmost  in  the  coupling,  and  fifty  loops  in  the  edge  of 
the  curtain  which  coupleth  the  second. 

"  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  brass,  and  put  the  taches 
into  the  loops,  and  couple  the  tent  together,  that  it  may  be  one." 
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The  "  tachefi  "  spoken  of  above  were  buttons,  or  knobs,  a  por» 
lion  of  the  curtain  fixtures  of  those  times.  It  is  evident  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  art  of  arranging  and  hanging  curtains  was 
quite  advanced  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  Exodus,  if  not  of 
Moses,  about  whom  he  discourses.  Curtain  fixtures  doubtless 
existed  long  before  the  author  quoted  wrote,  otherwise,  so  much 
would  not  have  been  written  in  a  style  which  implies  much  pre- 
vioos  knowledge  of  the  curtain-making  art.  In  view  of  the 
Bpecial  honor  which  has  been  rendered  to  this  art,  by  its  being 
treated  or  regarded  lis  having  been  worthy  of  divine  attention,  in 
the  manner  set  forth  in  the  book  from  which  we  take  the  directions 
cited,  the  curtain-makers  of  to-day,  and  the  curtain-fixture  makers 
as  well,  might  be  pardoned  if  they  were  to  consider  their  art  a 
very  select  one,  possessing  perhaps  aristocratic  or  .hierarchic 
claims  to  consideration. 

Further  on  in  the  chapter  (v.  82)  we  find  that  gold  rings  con- 
stituted a  portion  of  the  curtain  fixtures.  The  whole  work, 
according  to  the  description  therein  given,  must  have  beeu  very 
neat,  and  at  the  same  time  gorgeous,  evincing  a  very  far  pro- 
gressed civilization  at  that  time,  and  which  must  have  had,  as  its 
precursors,  many  thousand  years  of  human  development.  The 
elaborate  construction  of  the  curtains  could  have  only  been  the 
outgrowtii  of  the  mechanical  inventions  and  struggles  of  many 
ages,  and  the  metal  work  which  they  used  for  the  curtain  fixtures 
probably  required  for  its  development  still  many  more  ages. 

At  that  early  day  mankind  dwelt  mostly  in  tents,  and  their 
cartains  were  appropriate,  or  practical  and  convenient,  as  the  race 
was  divided  into  wandering  tribes.  They  could  easily  take  down 
a^d  transport  their  tents  and  their  appurtenances  as  occasion  re- 
quired. In  more  modern  times  communities  have  become  more 
fixed,  so  that  permanent  dwellings  are  required,  furnished  with 
windows  to  admit  light  within,  and  to  permit  looking  out  there- 
through. Many  substitutes  have  been  used  from  time  to  time  in 
place  of  expensive  and  elaborate  curtains  of  old,  among  which  we 
may  mention  those  made  of  rushes,  then  shavings  of  wood,  light 
strips  of  board,  muslin,  paper,  etc.,  with  many  contrivances  to 
fasten  them  in  place.  The  most  common  method  has  been  to 
affix  the  curtain  or  shade  to  a  roll  or  stick,  and  roll  it  up  to  the 
desired  height  and  secure  it  with  a  string,  dependent  from  the  top, 
or  by  means  of  an  endless  cord  running  over  a  pulley  at  the  end 
of  the  sticks,  or  else  by  weights  to  balance  the  curtain  and  retain 
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it  in  the  desired  position,  bo  as  to  obscure  or  obstmet  the  whole, 
a  port,  or  more  of  the  view.  These  methods  are  more  or  lesd 
objectionable,  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  thus  cause  con* 
tinual  trouble  and  annoyance. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
methods  we  have  spoken  of  above,  some  of  which  attempts  were 
in  a  degree  successful,  but  in  some  respects  lacking  perfectipn. 
Some  twenty  years  since,  Mr.  S.  S.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  invented 
and  patented  what  is  known  in  the  market  as  the  ''  self-adjusting  " 

curtain  fixture,  which  is  so 
simple  and  neat  a  device 
of  mechanics,  that  we  have 
thought  it  worthy  of  repre* 
sentation  to  our  readers.  This  retains  the  shade  or  curtain  in  any 
desired  position ;  never  gets  out  of  order ;  is  easily  put  up  with- 
out the  aid  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  is  furnished  to  the 
public  at  a  very  moderate  expense ;  thus  achieving  what  is  ever 
the  most  desirable  end  of  all  mechanical  contrivances,  namely, 
simplicity,  reliability,  and  cheapness. 

By  means  of  a  spiral  spring  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  roll, 
which  comes  in  contact  with  «  loose  wooden  pin  upon  which  the 
roll  revolves,  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  cap  or  spool,  a 
pressure  is  obtained,  which,  acting  against  each  bracket  at  the 
separate  ends,  causes  a  friction,  which  is  sufficient  to  hold  tiie  cur- 
tain at  any  desired  height.  By  pulling  the  cord  which  is  attached 
to  the  spool  the  curtain  is  drawn  or  rolled  up ;  and  by  drawing  the 
curtain  down,  the  cord  is  wound  on  the  spool,  thus  always  being  in 
readiness  for  use.  The  extensive  demand  for  this  curtain  fixture,  is 
but  a  merited  compliment  to  its  success  as  a  mechanical  contrivance. 

In  addition  ^to  this,  Mr.  Putnam  has  invented,  and  secured  by 
letters  patent,  an  important  improvement,  whereby  the  curtain  or 
shade  is  attached  to  the  roll  without  the  use  of  either  tacks  or 
screws.  This  improvement  is  simply  the  cutting  in  the  roll  of  a 
groove  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square,  and  fitting  into  it 
a  movable  bar  of  wood.  Removing  this,  and  putting  the  end  of 
the  curtain  in  the  groove,  and  replacing  the  fastening  bar,  the 
curtain  or  shade  is  held  firmly  in  its  place  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  The  curtain  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  roller  when 
necessary  to  be  cleaned  or  repaired.  So  extensively  have  tiiese 
fixtures  come  into  use  that  they  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  city 
or  town  in  the  Union,  and  no  doubt  the  majority  of  the  readera  of 
this  article  arc  familiar  with  them  in  their  own  dwellings. 
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Mr.  Patnam  has  received  many  letters  patent  for  improvements 
in  cnrtain  fixtures.  At  the  large  factory  of  S.  S.  Putnam  &  Co., 
at  Neponset,  Massachusetts,  now  in  one  of  the  wards  of  Boston, 
many  thousand  gross  are  annually  made,  consuming  in  their 
manufacture  not  less  than  ^ve  hundred  thousand  feet  of  pine,  fifty 
thousand  feet  of  birch,  thirty  thousand  feet  of  bass  and  maple 
lumber  a  year.  Thirty  tons  of  metallic  castings  and  some  three 
tons  of  brass  spring  wire  are  also  used.  The  best  of  lumber, 
and  kiln  dried,  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  curtain 
fixtures. 

This  company  also  manufacture  the  perfected  pendulum  fixture, 
which  is  so  made  that  by  removing  the  clutch,  by  raising  the  pen- 
dulous portion  of  the  fixture,  the  curtain  falls  or  is  unwound  by 
its  own  weight,  and  is  held  in  such  position  as  is  desired  by  means 
of  the  clutch  upon  the  roll,  and  is  operated  by  the  suspended  cord. 
They  also  manufacture  the  balance  curtain  fixture;  in  these, 
weighted  or  loaded  tassels  balance  the  weight  of  the  shade  and 
retain  it  in  any  desirable  position. 

Though  not  precisely  pertinent  to  this  article,  yet  as  a  matter 
of  mechanical  interest,  and  the  invention  of  the  same  Mr.  Putnam 
of  whom  we  have  before  spoken,  we  notice  a  veiy  pretty  kind  of 
clothes  hooks,  which  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  S.  S.  Putnam  & 
Co.  The  hooks  are  made  to  swing  on  a  bracket,  so  that  when  not 
required  for  use  they  can  be  turned  aside  flush  with  walls  or  pa]> 
tltions,  and  thus  be  entirely  out  of  the  way.  They  are  made  of 
malleable,  or  very  strong  iron,  and  bronzed  or  silver-coated,  and 
are  very  neat  in  appearance.  The  hooks  are  mounted  on  black 
walnut  strips,  about  three  feet  in  length,  with  screw  eyes  therein, 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  hung  up  or  taken  down,  without  incon* 
venience  or  injury  to  the  wall  or  partition.  This,  though  a  recent 
invention,  is  rapidly  attracting  pub- 
lic attention,  the  demand  for  it 
being  very  considerable  already; 
thus  showing  that  a  really  good 
article,  however  simple,  may  grow 
into  vast  proportions  as  a  matter  of  manufacture,  and  become  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  a  country.  The  engraving  represents 
the  simple  design  of  the  clothes  hooks. 

Mr.  8.  S.  Putnam  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Washington  County, 
New  York.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  store  of  a  jeweller 
and  watchmaker  in  Syracuse,  as  clerk,  where  he  remained  some 
four  years.     This  situation  developed  the  natural  mechanical  turn 
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of  his  mind  ;  for,  without  any  puiicular  instructioDs  &om  hia  em- 
ployer, he  was  in  a  short  time  able  to  do  the  repairing  of  the  most 
delicate  watches.  Finding  this  croployment  too  confining  for  his 
health  he  left,  and  went  to  Boston,  where  he  entered  a  dry  goods 
store  in  tbo  year  1843.  Whilst  in  this  situation  bia  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  operation  of  an  upholsterer  in  putting  up  window 
shades,  and  the  difficulty  he  had  to  secure,  the  shade  to  the  roll  to 
make  it  run  true.  Tbis  led  him  to  think  upon  the  subject,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  invented  and  patented  his  celebrated  self-adjust- 
ing curtain  fixture.  Seeing  in  this  a  prospect  to  build  up  a  largo 
and  profitable  businoas,  he  quit  the  dry  goods  businesa  and  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  these  fixtures,  which  have  obtaiued  a 
very  extensive  reputation.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  tbis 
business  has  obtained,  may  be  had  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
quantity  of  brass  wire  annually  consumed,  and  which  forma  the 
small  spring  in  the  end  of  the  fixtnre,  if  laid  in  line  would  reach 
ft  diatance  of  3300  milea;  or  the  rollers,  if  laid  in  one  continuous 
tine,  would  reach  half  around  the  globe. 
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Toe  vast  importance  of  the  iron  protections,  or  shoes  for  the  feet 
of  working  horees  and  cattle,  is  obvions  to  every  one,  and  doubt- 
ieag  the  necessity  that  the  means  by  which  the  shoes  are  held  to 
tbe  feet  be  reliable,  in  order  that  shoes  may  be  made  most  useful, 
is  equally  obvious.  Perhaps  in  regard  to  no  one  simple  means  or 
power  in  mechanics  has  more  study  been  expended,^  or  more  ex- 
periments been  made,  than  concerning  the  horse-shoe  nail.  When 
the  horse  shoe  was  first  invented  history  leaves  wholly  in  obscurity. 
We  Snd  no  intimation  anywhere  that  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans 
were  in  the  practice  of  shoeing  horses,  or  otherwise  protecting  their 
hoofs  by  any  mechanical  means.  Indeed,  when  the  hoofs  of  war- 
horses  had  become  broken,  we  learn  that  they  were  allowed  to  rest ; 
sent  oat  to  pasture  until  the  injured  hoofs  could  grow  and  become 
Boiind  again.  The  feet  of  camels  were  sometimes  encased  in  a  sort 
of  leathern  shoe,  and  the  foet  of  oien  were  sometimes  protected, 
or  dressed,  when  injured,  by  bandages  made  of  the  fibres  of  plants 
woven  together.  Suetonius  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  that  the  latter,  on  some  of  his  journeys,  but  not  long  ones, 
w»«  drawn  by  mules,  the  feet  of  which  were  provided  with  silver 
shoes ;  indeed,  some  of  them  with  golden  ones.  But  these  were 
probably  simply  ornamental  bands  around  the  hoof,  and  not  in- 
teoded  OS  protections  to  the  feet. 

Many  have  contended  that  passages  in  Homer  prove  that  the 
art  of  shoeing  horses  waa  in  practical  use  in  bis  day,  but  others 
dechue  that  the  phrases  supposed  to  indicate  this  are  metaphorical,. 
17    .  C2S5) 
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George  Fleming,  an  English  veterinary  surgeon,  has  issued  a  toI- 
ume,  in  which  all  the  evidences  on  the  subject,  from  Xenophon 
down,  are  carefully  colleeted  and  collated,  so  as  to  clearly  exhibit 
both  sides  of  the  question.  He  makes  it  clear  that  the  daring 
experiment  of  driving  a  nail  into  a  horse's  hoof  was  not  ventured 
upon  in  classic  times. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  difTcrent  coverings  were  in  use 
from  a  remote  period,  both  in  Greece  and  in  Italy,  to  nrotect  the 
hoof  when  sore  from  travel,  or  when  passing  over  rough  roads ; 
but  there  is  much  negative  evidence  that  these  were  never  very 
generally  adopted,  and  that  they  were  awkward  and  clumsy  in 
construction,  and  were  only  used  from  sheer  necessity  upon  hard 
and  stony  ground,  or  in  cases  of  foot-soreness.  When  we  read  that 
Poppflda  or  Gommodtts  shod  their  horses  with  gold,  it  is  evident 
that  this  must  mean  (as  we  have  intimated  above  in  the  case  of 
Nero),  that  some  sort  of  gilt  sandal  or  sock  was  drawn  over  or 
fastened  to  the  hoof,  plated,  perhaps,  with  metal  in  the  sole. 

At  Pompei,  Eoman  stables  have  been  excavated,  and  in  them 
have  been  discovered  the  bones  of  horses,  and  the  very  ring-bolts 
to  which  they  were  tied,  but  nothing  like  an  iron  shoe.  There  is 
nothing  in  ancient  literature  or  relics  to  prove  that  iron  plates  were 
nailed  to  the  hoofs  of  horses  in  Greece  or  Italy  at  any  period  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  iThe  first  mention  of  "  iron 
shoes  and  their  nails  '^  occurs  in  the  "  Tacita "  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  YI.,  where  they  are  set  down  as  among  the  articles  requisite 
in  the  equipments  of  a  cavalry  soldier.  Leo  VI.  was  reigning  A.  D. 
900  ;  and  though  horse  shpes  were  doubtless  in  use  before  that  time, 
this  is  the  first  known  mention  made  of  them.  From  the  remains 
discovered  in  tumuli,  it  has  been  well  established  that  the  Celtic 
nations  used  metal  horse  shoes,  fastened  with  nails,  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  which  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  have  been 
at,  or  as  some  suppose,  before  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  horse  shoeing  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Henry  de  Ferrers, 
who  accompanied  him  (and  whose  name  is  supposed  to  indicate 
the  fact),  held  the  office  of  inspector  of  farriers  to  William.  Six 
horse  shoes  were  displayed  upon  his  coat  of  arms.  Something 
mysterious  was  supposed,  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  history  of 
horse  shoes,  to  attach  to  them,  and  they  have  consequently  been, 
at  difierent  periods,  more  or  less  objects  of  superstition.  They 
^bave  been  considered  among  the  lower  clsusses  in  England,  and  in , 
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ihte  coantrf  in  ewAj  times,  audi  hideedt  it  may  be  said  by  many 
of  the  higher  clasaes,  ao  protectiona  tu  hotiaeB  agaiast  *'  witches" 
wbeu  nailed  upon  %h0  jambi^  of  doora,  preTenttn^  the  poorwitdiea 
passing  in.  It  is  said  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  west  end  of  London  were  thus 
protected. 

Horse  shoes  have^  since  their  mvention,  ever  been  made  by 
hand,  until  1835,  when  Hetory  Biirdea,  of  Troy,  N.  T.,  invented 
a  machine  for  making  horse  shoes,  wbicfa  flrom  time  to  time 
he  improved  upoif.  As  was  the  <iase  with  horse  shoes,  so  witii 
the  nails  for  fastening  them  to  the  hoofs.  They  have  always 
been,  until  of  late,  made  by  hand,  being  forged  out  on  the  anvil  by 
blacksmiths.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  whole  villages  are  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  business.  A  bundle  of  roda  of  iron  is  received 
from  the  chief  manufacturer  by  the  head  of  a  family,  who  takes  it 
to  his  home,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  children 
makes  it  into  nails,  the  product  being  returned  to  the  capitalist 
generally  after  a  depreciation  of  the  stock  in:  weight  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  for  waste.  For  many  years  these  nails  found 
a  ready  market  in  this  country,  ubder  vaiious  brands  or  marks, 
such  as  the  **  6  "  or  "  A  '^  horse  nails,  as  they  could  be  imported 
at  a  much  less  cost  or  expense  than  that  at  which  our  own  black- 
smiths could  make  them. 

But  the  busy,  inventive  genius  of  the  country  wais  constantly 
endeavoring  to  discover  some  mechanical  mode  by  which  horse 
nails  could  be  cheapened  in  price,  and  the  number  of  machines  by 
which  the  whole  nail,  or  a  portion  of  it,  could  be  made,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  set  in  operation,  is  not  inconsiderable. 
The  great  desideratum,  namely,  a  machine  by  which  not  only  the 
actual  labor  could  be  performed  and  the  nails  made;  but  by  which 
they  could  be  rapidly  made,  was  not  reached  at  once.  The  evo- 
lution of  the  desired  machine  from  the  teeming  brains  of  inventors, 
guiding  the  hands  in  the  construction  thereof,  was  slow ;  a  growth 
step  by  step,  rather  than  an  independent,  or  novel  and  perfect  in* 
vention  or  discovery  as  a  whole. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  and  large  amounts  of  capital  have 
been  devoted  in  this  country  to  the  manufacture  of  horse  nails  by 
machinery,  and  various  methods  and  devices  tried  to  produce  nails 
equally  as  good  as  those  made  by  hand.  Good  serviceable  horse 
nails  require  to  be  made  of  a  very  tough,  stiff,  strong  article  of 
iron,  and  free  from  flaws  of  the  slightest  kind,  for  in  driving  them 
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into  the  horse's  hoof,  which  is  less  than  one-half  of  an  Inch  in 
thickness,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  sliver  oi  splinter 
shall  be  formed  from  them  and  be  driven  into  the  "  qoick/'  or 
tender  portion  of  the  foot,  whereby  the  horse  would  be  lamed,  or 
perhaps  ruined*  No  kinds  of  iron  have  yet  been  found  to  possess 
the  proper  qualities  for  nails  uniformly  equal  to  the  Viorwaj  and 
Swedish,  for  wliich  reason  these  are  the  most  generally  used. 

Machines  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  cut  or  punch 
the  nail  from  sheets  or  plates  of  iron  rolled  to  a  proper  thickness, 
either  hot  or  cold  ;  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  produce  a 
nail  as  compact,  firm,  tough,  and  strong  as  can  be  made  by 
hammering  it  out  on  the  anvil,  whereby  the  grain  of  the  iron  is 
compacted,  refined,  and  made  more  ductile  and  tenacious;  and 
though  many  nails  so  cut  or  punched  out  have  gotten  into  use,  yet 
the  best  order  of  smiths  refuse  to  use  them. 

In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Silas  S.  Putnam,  of  Neponset,  Mass., 
conceived  the  plan  of  forging  horse  nails  by  machinery  from  the 
red-hot  rod,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  blacksmith ;  and 
devoted  much  time,  money,  and  severe  thinking  in  projecting  and 
perfecting  a  machine  which  would  make  nails  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  made  by  hand.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  each 
of  which  lacked  some  small  item  of  perfection,  he  at  last  con- 
structed a  working  machine  capable  of  making  a  nearer  perfect  nail 
than  is  possible  to  be  made  by  hand,  and  poasessing  all  the  desir- 
able qualities  of  the  very  best  hand-made  nail,  at  a  much  less  cost. 

So  great,  however,  was  the  prejudice  among  smiths  generally 
against  any  machine-made  nail,  that  in  many  cases  they  refused 
to  use  Mr.  Putnam's  nails,  even  when  given  to  them  without 
charge.  The  experience  which  nearly  every  inventor  of  a  matter 
of  real  merit  undergoes,  was  snfiered  by  Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  a 
strange  fact,  that  a  meritorious  invention  usually  enjoys  less  early 
success  than  one  of  no  great  importance,  and  must  work  its  way 
into  public  adoption  or  approval  by  slow  stages,  and  through 
many  trials.  Before  it  becomes  well  established  in  the  public's 
esteem  as  a  staple  article  of  the  popular  market,  a  dozen  novelties, 
invented  at  the  same  time  with,  or  after  it,  and  of  a  comparatively 
worthless  nature,  may  have  enjoyed  a  heyday  of  success,  bringing 
to  their  inventors'  pockets  considerable  sums  of  money,  sometimes 
fortunes,  and  have  gone  into  oblivion,  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 
In  the  order  of  human,  real  progress,  only  the  substantial,  worth- 
fnl  things  survive  the  tests  of  time  and  use. 
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By  dint  of  constant  perseverance  and  energy,  however,  these 
oails  were  brought  into  pablic  nodce,  and  at  last  their  superior 
excellence  commanded  for  tliem  doe  recognition,  and  they  are  now 
ni  use  in  ail  sections  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Itfte  civil  war»  the  Boston  I4ght 
Artillerj,  before  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war,  supplied  themselves 
with  "  Putnam's  Horse  Nails/'  and  when  they  were  stationed  at 
Bahamore,  the  superiority  of  these  nails,  in  finish  and  quality  over 
others,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  oflSlcials,  who 
broQght  them  to  the  notice  of  the  quartermaster-general  of  the 
army.  The  severe  tests  to  which  the  nails  were  subjected,  and 
the  complete  satisfaction  which  they  gave,  commanded  that 
officer's  indorsement* of  them,  and  caused  their  adoption  into 
general  use  by  the  army,  as  the  "  Grovernment  Standard  Horse 
Nail/'  Many  hundred  tons  of  them  were  used  by  oar  cavalry  and 
artiflery  forces  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  defeat  of  General  Pope  in  Virginia,  the 
rebels  succeeded  in  capturing  a  government  train  of  quarter- 
master's stores,  among  which  were  several  hundred  boxes  of  these 
nails.  These  were  taken  to  Richmond,  and  were  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  artides  of  the  capture,  as  the  SouUi  was 
greatly  deficient  in  hoiBO  nails,  being  obliged  to  use  many  of 
their  horses  unshod.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  horse  nails 
thus  captured  frotn  our  train,  the  Southern,  cavalry  •  would  have 
been  a  weak  instead  of  a  strong  ally  to  the  Confederate  forces. 

Some  few  years  since,  finding  more  room  necessary  for  carrying 
on  this  rapidly  increasing  business  according  to  its  demands,  Mr. 
Putnam  purchased  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Neponset  River,  and 
now  embraced  in  the  sixteenth  ward  of  Boston,  where  the  exten- 
sive works  of  S.  S.  Putnam  &  Go.  are  now  located.  These  works 
use  a  two  hundred  horse  power  Corliss,  engine  to  drive  their 
machinery,  and.  employ  some  two  hundred  operatives  in  making 
these  now  staple  articles  in  the  market,  known  as  the  "  Putnam 
Forged  Horse  Nails."  From  smalt  bepnaings,  they  have  in- 
creased their  yearly  consumption  to  about  one  thousand  tons  of 
Norway  iron,  using  in  their  manufacture  a  thousand  tons  of  coal. 
Eighty  thousand  boxes  are  required  annually  for  packing  these 
horse  nails  for  market. 

In  making  a  horse-shoe  nail  by  hand  the  blacksmith  gives  some 
twenty  blows  with  the  hammer  in  order  to  form  the  same  into 
shape,  and  can  make  but  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  as  a  day's 
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work  ;  bat  with  the  Patnam  oiAclup^  the  omI  receires  somo  sixty 
blows  Iram  the  hjuumer,  leftviog  the  iroq  moch  tpore  oomp^eted  id 
fibre.  Mid  more  ii«ui;  perfect  than  is  powit>te  to  be  done  by  hand, 
while  fi-om  one  hundred  to  one  bundrpd  uid  fifty  pounds  »^  made 
iailj  by  «  maehin^. 

Ur.  Pntnam  h^  obttuiied  eeveral  lettars  patent  for  improTeineiits 
on  his  naebineB,  and  is  stUl  foo^tantly  nakins:  new  iraprovemeota 
upon  the  machipQB,;  wht^by  ^e  manqfactBre  of  the  u^la  is  ttinifJI- 
fied  and  the  ezpensev  leasated.  The  conpaoy  use  01J7  fnachiiKB 
of  Itfr.  Futown's  invention,  the  Grit  of  which  was  put  i»  operatitui 
in  1869.  TheinfliWDoe  of  this  advanced  step  in  nechan^s,  —  the 
uakiag  hy  uacbinpry  of  »  better  article  of  qihIb  than  wM  ionnerly 
made  by  hand,  or  by  mwmfactnre,  in  it*  p^per  BJgniQcatioi),  — 
must  yet  be  rtnj  great  on  «D  sorta  of  handicnft,  as  it  saggestivcly 
leads  to  tiie  iarentioB  of  machinery  for  tb?  purpose  of  fccompliah- 
ing  other  ends  in  the  oonstmctiTv  arts,  which  it  has  ^saWfoce 
been  tbongfat  imposaiUe  to  aecomp)i»h  except  by  actnal  manipnlo- 
tioB,  with  eertetDty  of  roectHDg  the  deeiraUe  pevfeicttoQ.  Of  coorat) 
tbe  inaahuiei7  wliioh  eecaree  the  ends  attained  by  that  of  the 
Pataaa  &  Oo.  can  be  madg  to  perftwm  like  wpik  in  other  brandiee 
of  art  than  nail-BiaUng,  and  will  work  TftlnaUo  rpvolfituwft-in  the 
Banofaeiuring  art*  and  industries  of  Uie  oonatiy- 
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Petrolbcv,  aa  the  luwao  iadieatei,  ia  a  rock  oil,  whioh  exades 
from  the  earth,  or  U  pumped  Iroin  weUi  (»  borea  of  different 
depths.  It  is  fband  in  mw;  parts  of  the  world.  It  vse  koowH 
nore  than  two  thousand  yean  ago  to  tiie  Greeks  and  Romaas. 
For  centaries  the  Bprings  and  wells  of  tho  Rangoon  district  on  the 
Irrawsddy  hsTe  supplied  the  entire  Burman  «mpir«  and  portloas 
of  India ;  Balioo,  in  Georgia,  on  tbo  wc-st  shore  of  the  Ga^an, 
Bopplies  Persia  with  the  moans  of  srtiRolal  light ;  for  mora  than 
two  hundred  years  Parma  and  Modena  have  f|raisti«d  petrolenm 
ftir  Italy ;  it  is  fonnd  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  ;  Oaba  produces  it; 
H  is  seen  floating  on  the  wat«  in  the  rieinity  of  volcanoes ;  near 
VesnviQS  a  petruloura  spring  oomes  np  through  the  sea ;  and  new 
discoveries  are  constantly  occnrring  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  world. 

What  petroIeuAi~— which  ia  known  also  is  trade  aa  naphtha, 
saioline,  cazeline,  and  by  many  more  names  ~— i«ally  is,  and  from 
what  it  is  derived,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  By  soma  it  is  betteved 
to  bo  of  animal  origin,  and  that  vast  deposits  of  once  existing 
narine  animals  have  been  converted  by  heat  and  pressure,  as  coal 
beds  are  formed,  into  petroleum.  Analysis  shews  that  the  rook- 
oil  18  nearly  identical  with  the  fluids  distilled  ttom  bituminons  ooa]. 
Samples  from  difiTerent  re^ons  show  different  oonstHuenta,  or  dif- 
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ferent  proportions  of  the  same  constituents.  The  Barmese  oil 
affords  about  eleven  per  cent,  of  paraffine,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful! j  employed  in  England  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Other 
samples  contain  neither  paraffine  nor  benzole ;  various  oils  differ 
also  in  density ;  bat  an  ordinary  sample  will  give  fifty  per  cent, 
of  burning  oil,  and  twenty-two  per  cent. of  lubricating  oil. 

In  the  United  States,  petroleum  is  found  in  great  profusion  in 
North-western  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York,  in  Ohio,  in  Virginia, 
in  Kentucky,  and  to  some  extent  in  Louisiana,  in  Utah,  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  The  oil  near  the  head  of  the  Gen- 
esee River,  in  New  York,  and  that  of  Venango  County,  in  Penn- 
aylvania,  was  known  from  a  remote  period  to  the  Indians,  who 
used  it  for  medical  purposes,  and  who  called  the  attention  of  the 
whites  to  it  more  than  a  century  ago.  Under  the  names  of  "  Gen- 
esee oil "  and  "  Seneca  oil,"  it  was  for  a  long  time,  and  still  is^  in 
some  sections,  a  popular  and  efficacious  remedy  for  rhenmatism; 
and  petroleum  is  now  employed  in  washing  wounds,  and  its  cura- 
tive properties  are  highly  commended.  But  for  a  long  time  alter 
petroleum  was  known  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, and  New  York,  there  was  no  thought  of  it  in  connection 
with  the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  now  applied. 

In  sinking  wells  for  salt  water  in  Ohio,  in  1819,  peti'olcum 
exuded  in  such  quantities  that,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Ameru 
can  Journal  of  Science,  in  1826,  it  began  to  be  in  demand  for  illu- 
niinating  purposes,  and  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
fectoriee  and  workshops.  Oil  Oreck,  in  Venango  County,  Pennsyl- 
.vaDia,-^the  most  prolific  sonroe  of  petroleum  supply  in  the 
country,— *  was  so  named  by  the  earlicBt  settlers ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1845  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  procure  the  oil  in  quanti- 
ties, and  what  was  produced  was  used  almost  wholly  for  medical 
purposes.  Yet  in  this  region  there  are  remains  of  old  oil  pits, 
which  may  have  been  dug  by  the  French  early  in  tiie  last  century, 
or  by  the  Indians,  showing  that  snpplies  beyond  what  oozed  from 
the  ground  or  floated  on  the  streams  were  scfUght  for.  That  it 
existed  in  any  quantity,  or  that  there  might  be  regular  and  easily 
controlled  sourees  of  supply,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  imagined 
till  1845,  when  a  bore  for  a  salt  well,  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  Pittsburg,  developed  two  oil  q>rings  that  yielded  a  barrel  in 
twenty-four  hours^ 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  '*  oil  fever.''  Nine  years  later 
companies  were  formed  in  New  York ;  land  and  rights  were  pur- 
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chased,  and  experimonta  were  made  in  the  purification  of  the  oil. 
In  1859  a  New  Haven  company  bored  a  well  at  Titusville,  on  Oil 
Creek,  which,  by  pumping,  gave  a  thousand  gallons  of  oil  a  day. 
Soon  ailer,  wells  of  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in 
depth  flowed  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  barrels  a  day  from  each 
welU  An  inunense  excitement  was  the  natural  consequence. 
Adventurers,  capitalists,  explorers,  and  specnlators  flocked  to  the 
oil  region  of  Pennsylvania ;  farms  and  rights  were  sold  at  fabuloits 
prices  ;  a  few  farmers,  who  were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  well* 
located  lands,  suddenly  found  themselves  in  receipt  of  incomes  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  country  went  fairly 
wild  over  petroleum  speculations. 

Before  the  close  of  1860  more  than  two  thousand  wells  were 
sunk  in  tha  vicinity  of  Oil  Greek,  seventy-four  of  which  were  re- 
ported as  yielding  daily  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-^five  barrels, 
which,  at  the  then  price  of  twenty  cents  a  gallon,  gave  ten  thou* 
sand  dollai-s.  Larg^  fortunes  were  made  —  and  lost  — -  in  the  busi* 
ness.  The  trade  had  its  periods  of  success  and  depression ;  but 
when  the  business  ceased  to  be  speculative,  and  settled  down 
upon  a  solid  basis,  with  a  large  homo  demand,  and  an  extensive 
export  trade,  the  production  of  oil  steadily  increased,  new  wells 
were  dug  almost  daily,  and  a  new  and  most  important  source  of 
wealth  was  added  to  the  industries  of  the  country.  Every  busi- 
ness ia  any  way  connected  with  the  oil  received  an  immediate  and 
immense  impulse.  The  railroads  which  carried  the  oil  to  the  cities 
and  to  the  coast  were  busy  transporting  it  by  night  and  day:  New 
cavB,  with  very  large  iron  tanks  for  conveying  the  crude  oil  in  bulk, 
were  constructed.  Oil  refineries  were  started  in  several  cities. 
Iron  founderies  found  worit  in  casting  pipes  for  the  welts.  For  the 
pumps  there  was  a  large  demand  for  steam  engines.  And  thus, 
in  various  pursuits  apart  from  the  immediate  production  of  the  oil, 
employment  was  furnished  to  thousands  of  mechanics  and  laborers. 

The  process  of  sinking  the  wells  is  quite  simple,  and  is  similar 
to  that  of  boring  artesian  wells.  As  the  boring  descends,  iron 
pipes  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length  are  driven  down  through  the 
bored  earth  and  rock  till  oil  is  "  struck.''  Frequently,  when  a 
well  is  apparently  exhausted,  or  when  the  flow  is  feeble,  further 
and  more  abundant  supplies  are  obtained  from  the  same  well  by 
deeper  boring.  Of  course  the  oil  rises  by  the  pressure  of  water 
in  jdie  springs  beneath ;  and  when  a  well  is  first  opened,  very  often 
the  flow  is  profuse  and  spontaneous,  though  after  a  while  to  nearly 
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every'w«11  a  pump  must  be  applied.  The  yield  of  wells,  even  of 
those  which  are  ude  by  aide,  differs  greatly,  and  wells  sunk  ia 
what  promised  to  be  the  moet  productive  section  have  been  ony- 
tbiiig  but  profitAbte.  The  best  localities,  without  reference  to  the 
{trecise  spot  for  particular  wells,  —  (br  tliis  is  beyond  hnman  ken,  — 
are  well  known ;  and  bo  for  as  diacoverics  to  this  year  (18T1)  ez< 
tend,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  offer  the  best  oQ  grounds. 
The  supply  of  petroleum  may  reasonably  be  believed  to  be  inez- 
hanstiblo. 

The  process  of  refining  petrolbnm  is  the  some  as  that  applied 
to  cool  oils,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  establishments  formerly  cm- 
ployed  in  tlio  rectification  of  crude  coal  oils  have,  since  1860, 
been  converted  into  petrolenm  Fefineries,  which  do  a  large  and 
profitable  business.  The  crude  oil,  oe  it  comes  irom  the  wells.  Is 
used  for  many  purposes,  and  the  refined  furnishes  oil  for  illumma- 
tion,  lubrication,  medical  purposes,  etc.  The  general  use  of 
petroleum,  which  has  almost  token  the  place  of  sperm  oil,  has  also 
developed  a  new  and  remunerative  industty  in  the  manuf^ture  of 
lamps  adapted  to  the  fluid,  and  numerous  patents  have  been  taken 
out  in  ^e  United  States  for  inventions  which  moke  petrolemn  and 
its  products  subservient  to  domestic  purposes  in  generating  heat 
and  liglit. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  becanse  petroleum  has  ceased  to  be  an 
"  excitement,"  or  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  that  Its  prodnction 
has  been  diminished,  or  that  ita  importance  has  decreased  as  an 
article  of  foreign  and  domestic  use.  The  increase  in  the  flow  of  all 
In  Pennsylvania  since  1867  has  been  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The 
export  of  petroleum  in  1890  was  only  one  and  one-half  million  of 
gallons ;  in  1868,  it  was  ninety-nine  million  gallons ;  in  1870,  the 
export  was  one  hundred  and  forty-one  million  gallons. 
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Lamp — from  ^  Greek  yiotdlampein,  wliich  nguifiea  to  sMne 
—  is  »  geneiic  term,  which  properl;  includes  all  sorts  of  lights 
ud  their  holders,  Candlesticks,  gas  fizfures,  and  other  burners. 
In  close  proziinitj  to  the  axe  and  the  plow^  the  article  of  lamps, 
or  holders  of  the  materials  (ram  which  light  is  evolved,  has  place 
among*  the  artificial  necessities  of  man.  The  enjoyment  of  light 
in  the  night  season  could  not  be  realized  practically  to  any  great 
extent  without  the  means  of  vessels,  or  other  mechanical  devices 
of  some  sort,  to  contain  tn  place,  or  convey  to  the  action  of  heat, 
ibe  fuels,  oils,  gases,  etc.,  from  which  light  is  drawn.  We  have  no 
historic  account  of  any  article  of  utility  or  ornament  of  a  more 
lemota  antiquity  than  the  lamp.  Fire-worship  would  seem,  fh>m  all 
we  can  gather  from  the  pieagre  intimations  of  history,  to  have  , 
been  one  of  fhe  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  cults, — sun-wor- 
shi[f,  perhaps,  preceded  it,  —  and  probably  led  to  the  lamp  or 
candlestick  being  regarded  with  something  like  reverence  in  the 
early  historic  period. 

Lamps  of  varied  and  beautiful  shapes  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Pompei  and  Herculaneum.  The  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  is  rich  in  relics  of  beautiful  works,  among  which  are 
lamps  in  great  numbers,  t^ken  from  these  ruins.  According  to  tho 
■  legends  of  the  d^inese,  their  ancestors  far  back,  thousands  of 
years  beyond  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period  of  the  Western 
nations,  ipust  have  been  familiar  with  the  lamp.  But  we  qeed 
not  dwell  further  upon  its  remote  antiquity.  Some  of  the  ancients, 
we  are  told,  endeavored  to  make  a  lamp  which  should  bum  per^ 
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petually  ;  which  should  need  no .  replenwhlng  with  o9.  Strange 
as  must  have  seemed  to  their  contemporaries/ the  hallucinations 
of  these  ambitious  inventors,  something  akin  to  the  eternal-burner 
which  they  sought,  is  now  found  in  the  "  gas  fixture,"  or  metal 
tube  of  to-day,  and  its  contents  of  bi-carbureted  hydrogen.  Had 
the  gas  fixtures  of  to-day  been  invented  in  antique  times,  we 
can  probably  hardly  conceive  to  what  power  they  would  have 
been  ascribed,  for  our  modem  illuminating  gas  supposes  a  deep- 
er acquaintance  with  science' than  all  the' magicians  and  philos- 
ophers of  antiquity  together  possessed.  In  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Borne,  as  well  as  in  many  other  Boman  CathQlic  cathedrals  and 
churches  throughout  the  world,  lamps  are  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing. The  custom  is  supposed  to*  be  of  early  origin,  and  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  a  still  earlier  one,  the  object  of  which  was, 
among  the  superstitious,  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  who,  it  was 
thought,  could  only  fiounsh  or  do  harm  to  man  in  the  dark.  But 
the  enlightenment  of  modern  times  demonstrates  that  the  most 
evil  spirits  among  men  may  walk  abroad  at  noonday,  and  do 
their  nefarious  work  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  to  say  nothing  of 
gas-light. 

The  manufacture  of  gas  fixtures  is  of  modern  date,  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  day,  considering 
both  the  utilities  it  serves  and  the  sense  or  love  of  beauty  to 
which  it  administers.  A  few  years  ago  the  majority  of  gas  fix- 
tures used  throughout  the  world  were  manufactured  in  £urope, 
principally  in  England  and  France,  and  chiefly  by  small  manufactur- 
ers. To-day  a  single  firm  or  establishment  in  this  country,  that  of 
the  Messrs.  Cornelius  and  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  makes 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  gas  fixtui-cs  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  which,  together  with  the  unsurpassed,  if  not  wholly  un- 
equalled character  as  well,  of  their  wares,  renders  them  the  repre- 
sentative manufacturers  in  their  line.  There  are  several  other 
manufactiirers  of  gas  fixtures  in  the  United  States,  who  make  good 
wares,  both  as  to  quality  of  workmanship  and  the  ornamental 
character  of  their  designs,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  if 
not  quite  so,  to  exercise  more  care  and  study  in  manufacture  and 
ornamental  designs  than  are  observed  by  the  Messrs.  Cornelius  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  goods. 

In  treating  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  it  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  satisfaction  to  the  writer,  as  interested  in  both  the  per- 
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fectioo  of  a  qMcifio  ware,  and  the  beariug  it  has  upon  the  weal  of 
the  nation,  to  bo  able  to  find  among  the  mauofacturers  thereof  men 
irtiOBe  pride  in  the  accompliabment  of  perfect  work,  for  sake  of 
the  pleasure  of  making  it,  seems  to  be  at  least  equal  to  their  ambi- 
tion io  monej-making.  The  Messrs.  Coruelius  would  seem  to  be 
so  circumstanced,  that  however  inclined  they  might  be  to  slight 
their  work  for  raoney<*making  purposes,  they  cannot  williugly  do 
so  on  the  score  of  honor.  IJaying  a  reputation  fur  making  per- 
fect wares,  upon  which  their  vast  establishment  has  been  built  up, 
they  have  a  peculiar  pride  in  sustaining  it.  In  the  writer's  large 
acquaiiitanoe  with  the  modes  of  manufacture,  he  knows  of  no 
establishment  for  the  production  of  any  ware  in  which  the  pro« 
cesses  of  work  are  more  systematized  and  nearer  perfect  than  in 
that  of  the  Messrs.  Cornelius'  Oas  Fixture  Manufactory. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  fixtures 
in  this  country  will  be  apparent  on  reflecting  that  in  nearly  all 
the  houses  of  the  great  cities,  and  in  nearly  every  village  having 
a  population  of  four  or  fiye  thousand^  they  are  now  in  use. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  isolated  residences  in  the  country, 
the  owners  of  which  manufacture  their  own  gas  by  private 
methods,  and  whose  houses  require  the  gas  fixtures.  Tlie  de- 
mand for  these  wares  is  increasing  every  day.  In  order  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  tlie  mode  of  manufacturing  the  gas  fixtures, 
the  writer  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Cornelius  among  others.  All  the  processes  pursued  in  other  manu* 
factories,  and  which  are  of  any  worth,  are  to  be  found  in  operation  in 
this  establishment,  besides  many  improvements  secured  by  letters 
patent,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  A  description 
therefore  of  what  is  to  be  seen  at  this  establishment  will  cover  the 
whole  subject  for  the  general  reader. 

Messrs.  Cornelius  &  Sons'  principal  establishment  is  situated 
on  Cherry  Street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  also  in  busi- 
ness communication  with  another  large  establishment  of  theirs  on 
the  corner  of  Columbia  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street,  in  the  same 
city.  The  Cherry  Street  building  is  an  immense  structure, 
some  four  hundred  feet  in  length  of  its  fagade,  and  vast  wings, 
and  is  five  stories  in  height.  It  is  built  entirely  of  brick  and  iron, 
IS  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  and  fire-proof  throughout. 
As  a  building  for  its  purposes  it  is  a  model  of  convenience,  and  is 
divided  into  some  eighteen  separate  and  distinct  departments,  or 
woric  rooms,  all  well  lightedi  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  heated 
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by  steam.     It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  moi^  perfectly  organ- 
ized establishmetits  in  the  United  States. 

Entering  the  establishment,  the  Tisitor  proceeds,  perhaps,  first 
to  the  modelling  rooms.  The  fiirm  hav^e  in  their  employ  sereral 
designers  or  artists  who  occupy  separate  roomsi  ia  different  parts 
of  the  building,  and  who  do  not  interoommunicate,  each  depending 
upon  his  own  unidded  genius  in  devising  sketches  for  the  models. 
Thus  greater  originality  of  design  is  accomplished.  Following  a 
design  which  is  given  him,  sketched  upon  paper,  the  modeller  pro- 
ceeds to  mould  into  required  shape  a  mass  of  prepared  wax. 
After  the  design  is  **  roughed  out,"  he  ocmsummates  his  task  with 
the  aid  of  tools  made  of  hard  wood  or  steel.  When  the  pattern, 
frequently  the  work  of  weeks,  is  completed,  it  g^s  in  the  hands 
of  the  "  caster,"  who  makes  a  mould  of  it  in  brass,  which  is  sent 
to  the  "  chaser,"  and  is  elaborated  into  a  standard  pattern,  from 
which  the  caster  may  multiply  an  infinitude  of  Copies.  It  is  a  very 
nice  operation  to  make  a  mould  from  the  original  wax  pattern,  thd. 
fragile  material  rendering  it  necessary  to  use  every  precaution  in 
obtaining  a  brazen  fac^simile  of  the  original.  Much  depends  upon 
the  '^  chaser."  When  th^  first  bmzen  co|)y  of  the  pattern  i» 
placed  in  his  harnds,  the  embellishments  on  its  surface  are  faint, 
and  require  to  be  deiepened.  The  partially  developed  fibres  and 
veins  of  leaves  and  flowers,  the  feathers  <^  birds  and  fiir  of  oni* 
male,  are  by  him  made  distinct.  He  uses  small  steel  chisels,  of 
various  shapes^  with  which  the  necessary  indentations  are  made 
by  sharp  blows  of  a  light  hammer.  The  completed  pattern  is  re^ 
turned  to  the  caster.  In  casting  a  drooping  feather  or  a  crumpled 
vine  leaf,  for  instance,  it  is  found  more  expeditious  to  flatten  the 
pattern.  After  the  casting  is  finished,  the  proper  Curves  are  given 
to  the  hitherto  flat  surfaces  by  means  of  wooden  mallets  and  other 
tools. 

In  the  casting-rooms,  where  many  men  are  employed,  the  beat 
from  the  furnaces  is  very  great,  and  beconvDS  almost  stifling,  in 
conjunction  with  the  sulphurous  fumes  of  the  liquid  mass  of 
mingled  copper  and  spelter,  forming  brass,  which  is  glowing  and 
seething  in  blackhead  crucibles  placed  in  the  midst  of  fiery  anthrax 
cite.  Each  caster  works  at  a  wooden  trough,  into  which  he  car&> 
fully  sifts  prepared  sand,  slightly  moistened.  This  sand  is  of  « 
kind  peculiariy  fitted  for  moulding,  and  found  in  the  r6gfion  of 
Philadelphia.  Thus  prepared  the  sand  is  placed  in  flasks,  and  the 
process  of  moulding,  sufficiently  understood  by  general  readers,  is 
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ppooeeded  witli.  After  the  cracibles  have  been  emptied  into  the 
moutda  m  tew  minutes  suffice  for  the  lately  molten  brass  to  chill 
into  a  hardneas  whick  peimlta  the  f  asks  to  be  opened,  by  remov^ 
ing  the  clamps,  when  it  is  a  lAatter  of  sarprise  to  note  how  faith- 
folly  the  finest  chased  vrork  has  been  traasierred  from  the  original 
pattern  to  ihe  copy. 

The  castings  are  conreyed  from  the  foandery  to  the  filing  depart* 
meat.  Here  scores  of  files  create  a  c<mBtani  din,  not  musical  to 
all  ears.  The  castings  are  first  **  edged  np  "  with  course  rasps, 
ttad  then  finished  with  finer  tools.  In  many  instances  a  number  of 
eaetittgs  must  be  joined  to  form  one  piece.  The  several  parts  ard 
oonveyed  to  the  soldering  room,  where  they  are  properly  fitted  to> 
gether,  care  being  takes  to  leave  one  edge  more  prominent  than 
the  other.  The  igeetions  are  then  put  into  their  proper  places,  and 
retained  in  position  by  iron  wire.  Particles  of  brass  solder,  which 
look  like  biuzen  saw  dust,  aie  wet  with  wat^  and  carefully  ap- 
plied along  the  projecting  edge  of  the  section.  The  entire  piece 
is  tiien  placed  in  a  Joriiaee,  where  the  solder  is  melted.  The  work 
then  nndergoea  another  filing.  The  joints  must  be  made  with  the 
utmost  care,  for  the  subtle  gas  would  eseape  through  any  tiny 
opening  left  in  the  woirk.  Before  the  castings  leave  the  filing  and 
soldering  rooms,  there  is  ftequentiy  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  the  twisting  of  brandies,  erumpling  of  leaves,  drilling  of  holesi 
etc.,  etc. 

The  castings  are  taken  after  the  re-filing,  etc..  to  the  dipping 
room.  Here  everything  is  done  by  means  of  chemical  agents. 
The  room  is  a  perfect  laboratory  in  itself.  There  are  ranges  of 
monstrous  stone  jars  filled  with  divers  colored  acids,  of  difieroilt 
degrees  of  strength ;  pans  and  kettles  filled  with  various  liquids ; 
and  hot,  lukewarm,  and  cold  water  is  flowing  in  abundance.  When 
the  castings  leave  the  hands  of  the  filers  they  are  dirty  and  dis- 
colored, and  more  or  less  sand  or  other  foreign  matter  clings  to 
them.  The  first  act  of  the  dipper  is  the  taking  up  of  a  oasting 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  dipping  it  into  a  jar  of  acid.  Only  a 
moment  is  required  to  remove  by  this  process  every  particle  of 
dirt  from  the  surface  of  the  piece.  The  chemical  would  soon 
devour  the  piece  iteelf  If  sufficient  time  were  given  it.  But  the 
dipper  speedily  takes  out  the  cleansed  metal  and  places  it  in 
water,  which  arrests  the  ravagbs  of  the  acid. 

This  operation  of  plunging  the  metal  into  acid  is  called  ''  pick- 
ling.''    The  color  of  the  metal  is  rendered  by  it  essentially  brass- 
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like,  as  the  "pickle ''  has  devoured  the  foreign  subetaiiOeB  on  iUi 
Borface.  The  article  thna  cleaned  is  then  dipped  into  a  jar,  the 
contents  of  which  are  a  mystery  to  us.  This  has  the  effect  to 
give  the  surface  a  rich  sulphur  color.  This  operation  occupies  but 
a  moment.  The  piece  of  metal  is  again  washed  in  clean  water, 
and  is  then  plunged  into  a  chemical  combination  called  an  "or* 
roolu ;  "  in  a  few  minutes  the  color  of  the  metal  is  changped  to  a 
diity  yellow.  The  ormolu  is  then  washed  off,  and  the  surface  of 
the  metal  is  found  to  have  been  eaten  into  minute  molecules.  One 
more  dip  into  an  acid,  which  gives  the  brass  a  rich,  pale  gold  color, 
finishes  the  chemical  ordeal.  After  the  piece  is  again  cleansed  in 
water,  it  presents  a  rich  and  uniform,  though  dull  gold  color.  This 
dulness  forms  a  good  foil,  and  contrasts  finely  with  ilie  prominent 
parts  of  the  design,  which  are  afterwards  richly  burnished,  the  or> 
molu  having  prepared  tlie  surface  of  the  metal  for  that  operation. 

In  an  apartment  adjoining  the  dippers  is  another  one  in  which 
the  coating  of  the  brass  which  has  passed  the  ormolu  process  is 
carried  on.  The  galvanic  battery  is  hero  put  in  use.  The  piece 
of  brass  is  put  in  connection  with  the  batteiy,  and  is  made  to 
form  the  negative  pole  of  the  instrument.  A  bar  of  pure  silver 
acts  as  the  positive  pole.  The  brass  is  then  held  in  a  solution, 
and  the  bar  of  silver  is  played  around  it  under  the  surface  for  a 
few  seconds,  which  suflSces  to  precipitate  upon  the  negative  pole, 
or  piece,  a  coat  of  silver  thick  enough  to  bear  without  injury  the 
action  of  the  burnishing  instrument. 

Burnishing  is  an  important  process  in  the  manufacture  of  gas 
fixtures.  In  the  burnishing  room  of  Messrs.  Cornelius  &  Sons, 
a  little  army  of  burnishers  is  employed.  The  tools  used  are  of 
a  great  variety  of  shape,  and  during  the  process  of  burnishing  are 
frequently  dipped  into  a  dark-colored  liquid,  which  on  inquiry  we 
find  to  be  simply  small  beer.  The  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
metal  which  are  not  burnished  are  "  dead,''  or  "  matted,"  as  they 
come  from  the  ormolu.  Much  of  the  beauty  and  character  of  the 
work  depends  upon  a  judicious  selection  of  the  parts  to  be  bm> 
nished.  It  is,  to  the  proper  development  of  the  design,  what 
lights  and  shades  are  to  a  good  picture. 

The  process  of  lacquering,  which  is  a  very  important  one,  is 
carried  on  in  a  room  supplied  with  stoves,  which  are  kept  in  all 
seasons  constantly  heated.  Here  the  various  articles  are  placed 
upon  hot  iron  after  being  carefully  brushed.  -When  heated  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  articles  are  taken  to  a  table,  where  the  lacquer  ia 
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applied  with  fine,  fiat  brashes.  Some  articles  are  dipped  iuto  the 
lacquer,  and  "  slung  "  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  lacquer  is  properly  spread  over  their  surfaces. 
The  lacquer  must  be  scientifically  prepared  and  skilfully  applied 
to  insure  a  rich  and  lasting  gold  color,  uuafiected  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  diJOferent  parts  and  ornaments  after  UDdergoing  the  processes 
described  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  fitter  or  finisher, 
and  are  selected  and  taken  to  the  respective  places  for  putting  them 
together.  One  room  is  occupied  entirely  by  a  number  of  men  who 
are  constantly  employed  in  fitting  together  such  gas  work  as  chan* 
deliers,  pendants,  brackets,  etc. ;  another  room  is  devoted  to  the 
numerous  class  of  solar  lamps  designed  for  standing  upon  the 
table,  or  to  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  against  the  wall. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  work  is  painted  in  party-colors,  to 
please  fanciful  tastes ;  some  is  bronzed  'in  difierent  shades,  while 
other  work  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  fine  gold,  or  tastefully 
enamelled. 

We  have  now  noted  the  processes  by  which  blocks  of  spelter 
and  of  copper  are  converted  into  articles  of  use  and  taste.  But 
many  of  them  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  only  the  branches  or 
outer  flourishes  of  a  grand  design.  The  construction  of  a  chan* 
delier  involves  much  more  than  we  have  noted.  The  main  body 
of  a  chandelier  is  a  hollow  shell  of  metal,  technically  called  a 
'*  bowl,"  Formerly  the  making  of  the  bowls  was  a  tedious  pro- 
cess. A  plate  of  brass  was  hammered  into  shape  by  hand,  and 
often  occupied  eight  or  nine  hours  for  the  forming  of  a  bowl. 
Xow,  by  the  improved  machinery  of  Messrs.  Cornelius  &  Sons, 
one  man  can  turn  out  several  hundred  a  day.  A  plate  of  brass  is 
cut  or  stamped  out  in  a  circular  form,  a  small  hole  being  also  cut 
in  its  centre.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  turning  lathe.  A  block  of 
wood  of  the  desired  shape  is  fixed  firmly  in  the  lathe,  and  the 
brass  plate  is  secured  at  its  centre  to  the  block.  The  "  spinner  " 
then  lubricates  the  surface  of  the  plate,  that  his  tools  may  work 
easily.  Tlie  lathe  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  wooden  block,  with  the 
brass  plate  attached,  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly ;  and  the  "  spin- 
ner," by  means  of  a  smooth  iron  tool,  presses  the  plate  over  the 
wooden  mould,  until  it  covers  it  closely  in  every  part.  This  forms 
one  half  of  a  "  bowl."  The  process  is  expeditious,  but  requires 
both  strength  and  skill  in  the  operator.  After  being  spun,  the  bowl 
then  undergoes  the  processes  of  turning,  filing,  fitting,  dipping, 
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burnishing,  and  lacquering,  and  is  ready  to  form  the  body  oi*  centre 
of  the  chandelier,  to  which  the  branches,  etc.,  are  fastened  by 
means  of  several  vases,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  are  spun  in 
the  same  manner. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  turning  of  metals  required  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  immense  business.  The  drilling  machines, 
tapping  machines,  and  screw  cutters,  would  of^  themselves  form 
the  interesting  subject  of  a  long  article.  One  apartment  is  de- 
voted to  the  grinding  of  keys,  or  faucets  of  the  gas  fixtures. 
This  work  requires  the  utmost  care,,  as  an  aperture  almost  imper* 
ceptible  would  occasion  a  serious  leak.  There  are  other  rooms  on 
which  tin  and  coppersmiths  are  engaged  at  theit  special  branches 
of  business.  The  packing  rooms  of  this  establishment  reveal  the 
vastness  of  the  business ;  tons  of  paper  being  annually  used  to 
wrap  the  goods  for  transportation. 

The  **  Pattern  Room  '^  is  a  museum  of  art.  It  is  large  and  well 
stocked,  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  watched  with  jealous  care. 
Here  a  copy  is  preserved  of  every  pattern  worthy  of  being  re- 
tained made  by  the  proprietors  since  the  commencement  of  their 
business.  The  collection  is  valued  at  a  high  rate.  The  articles 
could  not  be  replaced. 

The  gas  fixtures  of  this  establishment  are  to  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  dwelling-houses  lighted  by  gas  throughout  the  land, 
and  their  lamps  are  everywhere  seen,  while  nearly  every  capital 
in  the  United  States,  together  with  most  of  the  large  public  build* 
ings  and  churches  in  the  cities,  are  lighted  with  chandeliers  made 
by  the  Messrs.  Cornelius.  Their  work  enjoys  no  less  high  repu- 
tation for  its  faithfulness,  than  for  the  conscientious  manner  in 
which  it  is  constructed  throughout.  The  large  corona  chandelier 
for  the  Columbus  Avenue  Church,  Boston,  in  Gothic  style,  gilt  re- 
lieved with  blue  and  crimson,  with  a  cross  pendant,  may  be  cited 
as  an  example  of  the  great  beauty  in  form  and  finish  of  their 
work.  But  it  is  needless  to  specify  the  magnificent  works  of  this 
establishment.  The  public  favor  which,  in  recognition  of  the 
great  art,  skill  of  the  establishment,  and  the  fair  dealing^  of  the 
high-toned  gentlemen  who  conduct  it,  has  made  the  establish- 
ment the  firet  in  importance  in  the  world,  is  assurance  enough 
that  the  wares  of  this  house  are  of  the  higljcst  character  possi- 
ble to  the  art. 

About  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed  in  this  vast  estab- 
lishment, and  with  the  splendid  improvements  in  the  machinery 
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\    which  they  operate,  and  the  perfect  arrangements  for  combination 

^^f  hibor  which  the  establishment  possesses,,  are  able  to  complete 

ai|f^         ^  \  amount  of  work,  which,   under  the  processes  that 

oti^  ^^  ^  .;  few  years  ago,  it  Would  require  an  army  of  thousands 

^fi/'me^  to  performs. 

Christian  Ooriielius,  the  founder  of  the  house,  was  born  in  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  fiia  fAther  was  a  matiiematical  instrument 
maker,  and  he  learned  tke  trade  of  a  silversmith.  He  came  to 
this  country,  landing  in  Plnladelphia,  about  1800,  where  he  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  very  skilful  worker  in  metal.  He  soon 
commenced  business  upon  his  own  account  as  a  manufacturer  of 
silver  plated  ware ;  and  having  associated  with  him  his  son  Robert, 
the  present  senior  partner  of  the  house,  the  firm,  about  1827,  added 
to  their  specialty  the  making  of  lamps  and  chandeliers.  Robert 
Cornelius  was  born  in  1809,  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  passing 
through  the  schools  of  that  city,  commenced  to  take  part  in  his 
father's  business,  going  practically  through  every  department  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  chemistry  under  Dr.  Troost,  of  Nash- 
ville University,  and  drawing,  under  James  Cox,  the  artist.  The 
good  result  of  this  training  was  seen  in  the  improvements  he  sug- 
gested in  many  of  the  operations  of  the  business,  and  in  the 
mechanical  devices  he  invented  to  facilitate  many  of  the  processes 
of  manufacture. 

In  1831,  Robert  was  admitted  to  the  partnership,  under  the 
style  Cornelius  and  Son ;  and  as  soon  as  the  use  of  gas  was  intro- 
duced, the  firm  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  supplying  the 
necessary  appliances  for.  its  consuniption.  Robert  Cornelius  had 
also  invented  and  patented  a  solar  lamp,  for  burning  lard  or  sperm 
oil,  which  was  largely  used ;  and  besides  his  attention  to  the  in- 
crease and  perfection  of  the  processes  in  his  own  business,  his  in- 
terest in  chemical  studies  led  him  to  experiment  with  the  daguer- 
reotype, when  that  new  art  was  first  suggested,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  made  use  of  bromine,  by  which  the  time  needed  for 
taking  a  picture  was  reduced  from  ten  minutes  to  ten  seconds. 
He  also  experimented  with,  and  improved  many  of  the  processes 
of  plating,  by  electric  and  galvano-electric  methods,  and  applied 
the  "  electrophorus,"  —  an  arrangement  by  which  the  gas  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  which  is  not  afiected  by  the  weather,  and  works 
only  with  the  simplest  movement. 

The  firm  at  present  consists  of  Robert  Cornelius  and  his  three 
sons.     (Christian,  the  founder  of  the  house,  died  in  1851.)     The 
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younger  members  of  the  firm  have  received  all  the  adv-anlages  of 
education  and  careful  scientific  training  which  our  modern  Umes 
afford,  and  then  entering  the  manufactory,  have  acquired  t^u^  spUin*' 
practical  knowledge  of  all  the  mechanical  and  chemical  ^  jb 

of  the  liusineBB,  and  thus  are  fully  able  to  take  part  in  kce^^  Jte 
orgauization  of  their  enterprise  abreast  with  the  new  demands  of 
the  time,  and  the  growing  love  of  artistic,  as  well  as  other  merits. 
The  wisdom  of  this  course  is  proved  by  tlie  success  which  the 
firm  has  mode,  and  the  uaiveraal  demand  which  the;  have  ci-eated 
for  their  wares. 
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The  Btate  alike  of  civilization  and  education  of  a  people  must 
undonbtedlj  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  wliicli  it  cultivates  the 
fine  arts.  If  these  premises  be  correct,  the  United  States  have 
attained  a  development  of  civilization  which,  but  a  few  years  since, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  impossible ;  since,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  the  moat  gigantic,  sanguinary,  and  destructive 
civil  war  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, — a  war  which  caused 
the  American  continent  to  tremble  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  which  raged  with  uncontrollable  ftiry  for  the 
space  of  four  years, — the  United  States  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  perfection  an  art  industry,  the  inventive  creations,  developments, 
and  culminating  results  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  Muses.  The 
true  place  of  this  art  is  at  the  altar  of  "  home,"  where  it  shines 
calm  and  effulgent,  animating  or  soothing,  in  turn,  in  the  form  of 
domestic  musical  harmony. 

For  the  elevation  and  development  of  this  class  of  music,  so 
genially  acceptable,  and  so  intrinsically  valuable  in  the  home  circle, 
America  received  the  instrumental  medinm  from  Europe  —  that 
medium  was  "The  Piano-forte,"  to  which  this  educating  and  enno- 
bling mission  was  intrusted. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  attempts  at 

piano-forte  making  in  the  United  States  were  few,  and  the  results 

achieved  without  any  practical  significance.     From  the  year  1825 

&e  first  steps  of  improvement  in  American  piano  making  may  be 
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traced.  In  that  year  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  give  "the 
bodj"  of  the  instrument  more  durability  and  increased  power  of 
resistance  against  "the  pall"  of  the  strings,  by  the  application  i, 
a  full  frame  of  cast-iron  in  place  of  wood.  These  ezpe*  *  jg 
were  naturally  first  tried  on  Square  Pianos^  as  these  instf  vs,.  Jno, 
were  the  most  used,  and  those  almost  exclusively  manufactured  in 
America,  for  the  imported  "Upright"  Pianos  did  not  satisfy  even 
the  most  moderate  requirements  under  existing  circumstances. 
Hence  there  arose  a  strong  and  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  this 
class  of  piano-forte,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  five  years  that 
Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  of  New  York,  and  one  or  two  other 
firmg,  are  manufacturiiig  Upright  Pianos  in  large  numbers  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  this  class  of  instrument. 

In  the  year  1825  Alpheus  Babcock,  of  Philadelphia,  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  construction  of  a  cast-iron  ring  in  a  Square  Piano,  for 
the  purpose  of  hicrcasing  its  power  of  resistance  to  the  pull  of  the 
strings.  By  this  invention  the  principle  was  first  practically  intro- 
duced of  casting  the  iron  hitch  pin-plate,  together  with  that  por- 
tion which  supported  the  wrcst-plank,  in  one  piece. 

In  1833  Conrad  Meyer,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  at  the  fair  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  in  that  city,  a  Squai*e  Piano,  which  was 
constructed  with  a  full  cast-iron  frame. 

The  introduction  of  the  full  iron  frame  was  aided  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of  American  iron,  and  the 
perfection  which  the  art  of  casting  had  already  attained  at  that 
period.  The  fact  was  indisputable  that  the  pianos  thus  made  stood 
better  in  tune  than  those  previously  constructed;  but  one  great 
defect  was  their  thin  and  disagreeably  nasal  character  of  tone. 
For  these  salient  reasons  the  new  invention  soon  had  quite  as 
many  opponents  as  admirers,  so  that  until  the  year  1855  a  large 
majority  of  the  American  piano-forte  manufacturers  made  no  at- 
tempt to  use  it. 

The  New  York  piano-makers  achieved  in  their  instruments  the 
capacity  of  standing  in  tune,  at  least  to  a  degree  not  previously 
accomplished,  by  great  solidity  of  construction,  and  a  heavy  bra- 
cing of  the  case,  and  more  particularly  by  the  use  of  a  solid  bottom, 
or  bed  (of  a  thickness  of  fully  five  inches),  which,  however,  to  some 
extent  marred  the  elegant  appearance  of  the  instrumeat.  By  de- 
:grees  a  new  difficulty  manifested  itself  in  the  instruments  thus 
made,  for  as  their  compass  gradually  extended,  and  finally  reached 
.seven  or  seven  and  one  diird  octaves,  it  was  foutid  impossible  to 
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obtain  the  necessary  power  of  resistance  ag^nst  "the  poll''  of 
the  strings,  even  by  the  most  solid  construction  of  the  case,  when 
soto^^'      wood  alone  was  the  material  used. 

,  loc^^         It  therefore  became  necessary  to  apply  the  iron  frame,  but  in 
'    Aa%«'       such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  avoid  the  deleterious  influence,  pre- 
viously ascribed  to  it  as  so  objectionable,  in  order  that  the  piano 
might  lose  none  of  its  fulness  and  power  of  tone.     This  successful 
result  was  first  achieved  by  the  firm  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  of  New 

York,  who  in  1855  constructed  a  piano  with  a  solid  front  bar  and 
full  iron  frame,  the  latter  covering  the  wrestrplank;  the  wrest- 

plank  bridge,  however,  being  made  of  wood.  The  brace,  which 
in  the  treble  connected  the  "hitch-pin  plate''  with  the  wrest-plank 
plate,  was  slightly  elevated  above  the  strings,  and  ran  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  to  the  latter;  namely,  exactly  to  the  angle  at  which 
the  wrest-plank  had  to  sustain  the  pull  of  the  strings.  The  bridges 
of  the  sounding-board  were  grouped  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
were  moved  considerably  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  latter,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  lineal  length  of  these  bridges  was  increased 
by  placing  the  bass  strings  of  the  instrument  —  or  ovei^stringing 
them — over  the  others,  over  three  nearly  parallel  bridges,  increas- 
ing the  length  of  the  latter,  over  the  sounding-board,  viz.,  from 
forty  to  sixty-eight  inches,  their  position  being  removed  from  the 
iron-covered  edges  of  the  case,  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  sound- 
ing-board. The  results  achieved  from  this  novel  construction  were 
in  every  way  most  successful.  The  first  instrument  made  on  this 
plan  received,  by  a  unanimous  verdict  of  the  jury,  the  first  prize, 
a  gold  medal,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  New  York,  in  1855.  This  new  method  of  con- 
struction very  soon  became  the  standard  for  all  manufacturers  in 
that  and  other  cities,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascei*tained  all  Square 
Pianos  manufactured  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
are,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  constructed  in  accordance  with  this 
system. 

In  1859  an  improvement  of  great  importance  was  made  in  Square 
Pianos  by  Messrs  Steinway  &  Sons,  and  patented  by  them.  This 
consisted  of  an  iron  frame  with  a  downward  projection,  which  ran 
parallel  with  the  wrest-plank,  abutting  against  the  same  —  thus 
giving  it  an  extraordinary  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity.  Into 
this  projection  "  The  Agraffes  "  (invented  by  the  gifted  Sebastian 
£rard,  of  Paris,  and  first  applied  in  his  Grand  Pianos)  were  screwed 
— this  being  the  first  successful  application  of  Agraffes  to  the 
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treble  of  a  Square  Piano.  This  application  of  the  Agraffes  only  be- 
came practically  possible  after  the  invention  of  a  drilling  machine, 
peculiarly  constructed  to  achieve  the  object  in  view.  This  new 
Agraffe  arrangement  was  used  in  all  Grand,  and  the  highest  priced 
Square  Pianos,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  and 
subsequently  in  all  their  Square  Pianos.  This  firm  has  for  years 
past  manufactured  and  sold  the  average  number  of  forty  Square 
Pianos  per  week. 

The  Grand  Piano,  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  perfect  and  magnifi- 
cent of  the  three  ordinary  species  of  piano-fortes,  had,  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  received  but  little  attention  from 
either  the  manufacturers  or  public  of  the  United  States,  until 
towards  the  year  1840.  The  sale  of  a  Grand  Piano  was  an  event 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  European  pianists,  visiting  the  United 
States,  almost  invariably  brought  their  concert  instruments  with 
them. 

Several  piano  makers  of  New  York  and  Boston  made  Grand 
Pianos  occasionally,  but  the  demand  for  this  class  of  instruments 
was  so  very  limited  that  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  prior  to  the  year 
1856,  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  tJiis  class 
of  instruments  by  commencing  its  manufacture.  The  first  Grand 
Pianos  made  by  this  firm  were  constructed  with  a  straight  stringed 
scale  and  full  iron  frame,  a  treble  piece  of  brass  or  iron,  and  with 
Agraffes  in  the  middle  tones  and  the  bass,  screwed  in  the  wood. 
These  Grand  Pianos  soon  became  extensively  popular,  and  were 
so  favorably  regarded  by  professional  artists  and  the  public,  that 
they  were  soon  brought  into  extensive  use  in  the  concert-room, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  were  made  and  sold. 

The  firm  obtained,  subsequently,  several  patents  for  new  Grand 
Piano  actions  and  improvements ;  but  the  most  important  improve- 
ment of  all  in  the  construction  of  these  instruments  was  patented 
by  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  on  the  20th  of  December,  1859. 
This  improvement  consisted  of  the  introduction  of  a  complete  cast- 
iron  frame,  the  projections  for  the  Agraffes  lapping  over  and  abut* 
ting  against  the  wrest-plank,  together  with  an  entirely  new  arrange* 
ment  of  the  strings  and  braces  of  this  iron  frame,  by  which  the 
most  important  and  advantageous  results  were  achieved.  The 
strings  were  arranged  in  such  a  position,  that  in  the  treble  register 
their  direction  remained  parallel  with  the  blow  of  the  hammers, 
whilst  from  the  centre  of  the  scale  the  unisons  of  the  strings  were 
gradually  spread  from  right  to  left  in  the  form  of  a  fan^  along  the 
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bridg-e  of  the  sound-board, —  the  covered  strings  of  the  lower  oc- 
taves being-  laid  a  little  higher  and  crossing  the  other  ones  (in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  string^^),  and  spread  from  left  to  right  on 
a  lengthened  sound-board  bass  bridge,  which  ran  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion to  the  first  bridge.  By  this  arrangement  several  important 
advantages  were  obtained ;  by  the  longer  bridges  of  the  sounding- 
board  a  greater  portion  of  its  surface  was  covered — the  space 
between  the  unisons  of  the  strings  was  increased^  by  which  means 
the  sound  was  more  powerfully  developed  from  the  sounding- 
board — the  bridges,  being  moved  from  the  iron-covered  edges 
nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  sounding-board,  producing  a  larger 
volume  of  tone,  whilst  the  oblique  position  of  these  strings  to  the 
blow  of  the  hammers  resulted  in  obtaining  those  rotating  vibra- 
tions which  gave  to  the  thicker  strings  a  softness  and  pliability 
never  previously  known.  The  new  system  of  bracing  was  also  far 
more  effective,  and  the  power  of  standing  in  tune  greatly  increased. 

The  first  Grand  Piano  constructed  in  this  novel  manner  was 
played  on  publicly,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1859,  and  created  a  great  and 
marked  sensation. 

The  best  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  success  achieved  by 
these  new  Grand  Pianos  (in  which  many  subsequent  improvements 
were  introduced)  is  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  have  manufactured  and  sold  an  average  of  ten 
of  these  instruments  every  week,  and  that  in  1871  the  demand  for 
these  pianos  became  so  extensive  in  America  as  well  as  abroad, 
that  the  firm  was  unable  to  manufacture  even  half  of  the  Grand 
Pianos  demanded  by  the  public. 

The  valuable  improvements  in  Upright  Pianos  made  by  Messrs. 
Steinway  &  Sons,  the  most  important  of  which  were  patented 
June  6,  1866  —  are  essentially  as  follows,  viz. :  the  introduction 
of  a  complete  double  iron  frame  —  the  front  plate  and  back  brace- 
frame  being  connected  with  each  other,  and  cast  in  one  solid  piece* 
One  side  of  this  double  iron  frame  is  left  open,  and  into  it  the  soumd- 
ing-board  is  inserted,  being  received  and  sustained  in  its  position 
by  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  number  of  screws,  which  press  the 
outer  edges  of  the  sounding-board  towards  its  centre.  A  clear, 
powerful,  as  well  as  unusually  long  and  singing  tone,  of  pure  and 
sympathetic  quality,  combined  with  unexampled  durability  and 
capacity  of  standing  in  tune,  are  the  important  results  obtained 
by  this  new  invention. 
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e  application  of  the  same  species  of  apparatus  to  Graod 
IS  baa  resulted,  in  an  equally  favorable  manner,  in  largely 
uing  the  "  singing  "  quality  and  beauty  of  the  tone  ;  for,  by 
36,  the  necesaary  pressure  a^^ainst  the  inner  portion  of  the 
ling-board  can  be  readily  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety,  and 
^nsion  of  the  sounding-board  placed  forever  under  control, 
other  most  important  improvement  applied  by  Messrs.  Steio- 
&  Sons  to  their  Grand  and  Upright  Pianos  since  1868,  is 
Patent  Metallic  Tubular  Frame  Action,  by  which  the  touch 
see  instruments  has  been  brought  to  its  present  perfection, 
sensation  which  has  been  created  and  the  demand  that  has 
1  for  these  new  Upright  Pianos  is  so  largo  that  the  firm  has 
:  it  impossible  to  fill  the  orders  received  for  them ;  and  it  is 
than  probable  that  Upright  Pianos  will,  in  course  of  time,  be 
merally  used  in  the  United  States  as  this  claas  of  iustrument 
Europe. 

"lAJTO-FoRTE  Manufactoht  or  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sous, 
B  Piano-forte  Manufactory  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  is 
id  on  Fourth  Avenue,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  which  its 
ige  occupies  the  entire  block  between  Fifty-second  and  Fifty- 
Streets  (201  feet),  the  depth  of  the  front  building  being  40 
The  wings  of  the  main  building,  extending  down  Fifty- 
d  and  Fiily-third  Streets,  are  eat^h  165  feet  in  length  by  40 
in  depth ;  the  entire  building,  including  the  basement,  is  six 
(H  high.  Adjoining  the  Fifty-tbird  Street  wing  is  located  a 
ing  of  100  feet  front  and  four  stories  high.  Tlicse  factory 
ings  have  an  uninterrupted  frontage  extent  on  the  avenue 
treets  named  of  631  feet, 

e  architecture  of  the  building  is  of  the  modern  Italian  style ; 
Duilt  in  the  most  solidly  substantial  manner,  of  the  best  brick, 
lintel  arches  of  the  same,  and  brick  dental  cornices.  The 
nent  walls  are  two  feet  thick,  set  in  concrete ;  the  first  story 
20  inches,  and  the  upper  walls  16  inches,  in  thickness.  The 
ry  buildings  proper  cover  seventeen  city  lots  of  ground,  twelve 
s  being  used  for  seasoning  lumber,  etc.  The  side-wings  are 
ated  from  the  main  front  building  by  solid  walls,  extending' 
baaeniGnt  to  roof,  passage-ways  running  through  them,  each 
lich  is  provided  with  double  iron  doors  on  either  side,  so  that 
;  event  of  a  fir^occurring,  only  that  portion  of  the  buildlug 
lich  it  originated  can  be  destroyed. 
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In  die  y&rd,  which  is  sniroundod  on  three  aides  b;  the  front 
building  and  the  wioga,  ara  two  indepflndcnt  building,  two  stories 
in  height,  the  dimensioofi  of  which  are  reepectively  40  by  19  feet, 
and  100  by  20  feet ;  the  lower  fioore  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
steam  diyiog-rooms  and  the  packing-box  factory.  In  the  nppcr 
floors  of  these  buildings  all  the  actions  and  dampers  are  maniir«c- 
tared  by  tbe  most  skilful  workmen  to  be  obtained,  and  aid'Ml  by  a 
series  of  the  most  perfect  and  ingenious  machinery  that  exists  for 
the  constmction  of  these  parts. 


STEINWAV  a  SONS'   nANO-FORTE  FACTORY. 

The  floors  of  the  Ctctory  boildingB  have  a  aorface  of  190,480 
square  feet.  In  the  rear  of  the  buildings  there  is  an  open  space 
of  ground  containing  an  area  of  40,000  square  feet,  on  which 
3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  constantly  stored  in  the  open  air,  for 
seasoning  purposes ;  each  separate  piece  of  which  is  exposed  to 
til  the  atmospheric  changes  for  two  years,  and  theu  kept  in  the 
steam  drying-rooms  for  throe  months,  prior  to  being  used.  These 
drying-rooms  are  divided  into  Ave  compartments,  each  of  which 
ctmtains  about  80,000  feet  of  timber,  so  that  about  400,000  feet 
are  constantly  under  the  prooess  of  kila<dryiug.  Each  of  the  com- 
partments is  heated  by  2000  feet  of  steam-pipe.  Beneatii  the  yard 
alluded  to,  there  are  fire-proof  vaolts  for  the  storage  of  coal,  and 
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here  also  are  placed  four  steam  boilers,  of  the  aggregate  power 
of  320  horses,  by  which  the  necessary  amount  of  steam  is  gener- 
ated for  the  70,000  feet  of  pipe  used  in  heating  the  drying-rooms, ' 
as  also  heating  the  workshops  and  driving  three  steam  engines  of 
respectively  125,  50,  and  25  horsepower;  these,  in  turn,  putting 
in  motion  no  less  than  102  different  machines. 

The  entire  factory  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  solid  rock,  and  the 
largest  and  heaviest  portions  of  the  machinery  are  placed  in  the 
basements  of  the  building,  and  bedded  on  this  immovable  founda- 
tion. Beneath  the  wing  on  Fifty-third  Street,  no  less  than  five 
planing-machines  are  located,  which  prepare  the  thoroughly  sea- 
soned and  kiln-dried  wood  for  the  use  of  the  workmen.  The 
largest  of  these  machines  (Daniels's  patent)  makes  1200  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  and  planes  a  superficial  surface  of  16  feet  in  length 
and  42  inches  in  width,  requiring  seven-horse  power  to  drive  it ; 
this  machine  alone  represents  the  labor  of  27  workmen.  A  second 
machine,  of  three-horse  power,  planes  boards  16  feet  in  length  and 
34  inches  in  width,  making  3200  revolutions  a  minute,  representing 
the  labor  of  28  workmen.  It  would  require  the  extent  of  a  goodly- 
sized  volume  to  describe  the  102  different  planing,  sawing,  jointing 
drilling,  mortising,  turning,  and  other  machines  used  in  this  fac- 
tory, and  to  elucidate  their  various  objects;  it  therefore  must  suf- 
fice to  state,  that,  from  careful  and  moderate  estimate,  they  replace 
the  hand-labor  of  at  least  500  skilful  workmen ;  added  to  which, 
they  do  all  the  hard  and  difficult  work,  which  formerly,  to  so  great 
an  extent,  endangered  the  health,  and  even  the  lives,  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  this  description  of  labor. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  wing  on  Fifty-third  Street,  the  bottoms, 
wrcst-planks,  and  other  portions  of  the  piano  are  glued  up  and 
shaped  by  machinery,  ready  to  be  put  together.  In  the  second 
and  third  stories  the  finer  machinery  is  located.  Tiie  floor  above, 
as  well  as  the  wing  on  Fifty-second  Street,  is  occupied  by  the  case- 
makers,  who  fit  together  all  the  parts  made  below,  veneer  the  cases, 
and  prepare  them  for  varnishing.  On  each  floor  of  the  case-mak- 
ers' department  there  are  three  large  heating-boxes,  constructed 
of  sheet-iron  and  lined  on  the  inside  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
steam-pipe  to  produce  a  heat  of  200  degrees.  The  varaishing- 
rooms  occupy  the  entire  top  floors  of  the  front  building  and  side- 
wings,  and  extend  a  length  of  531  feet. 

From  these  last  described  floors  the  completely  finished  and 
varnished  cases  are  transferred  to  the  floor  beneath,  in  the  front 
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building,  where  the  soanding-boards  are  fitted  into  the  cases;  on 
the  next  floor  below  the  pianos  are  strung,  and  the  action  and  key- 
boards are  fitted  in,  which  latter  are  manufactured  on  the  corre- 
sponding floor  of  the  wing  on  Fifty-second  Street.  Here,  also,  the 
ready-varnished  tops,  the  legs,  and  the  lyres  of  the  instrument  are 
adjusted  and  put  on ;  after  which,  on  the  next  fioor,  the  action  and 
touch  are  carefully  regulated  and  equalized  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  accuracy.  After  this  is  completed,  the  thoroughly  finished  Piano 
is  sent  to  the  sales-rooms,  where  it  receives  its  final  polish  prior  to 
being  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  On  the  same  floor  of  the  build- 
ing on  FifLj^third  Street,  the  office  of  the  establishment  is  located, 
from  which,  by  the  medium  of  a  private  magnetic  telegraph,  the 
manufactory  is  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  ware- 
rooms  on  Fourteenth  Street. 

Next  to  the  office  is  the  store-room,  where  the  actions,  felt, 
leather,  screws,  ivory,  strings,  tuning-pins,  etc.,  used  in  the  con- 
Btmction  of  the  inner  portions  of  the  piano,  are  stored.  Of  these 
articles  Messrs.  Stein  way  &  Sons  invariably  keep  a  vast  supply  on 
hand,  the  average  value  of  which  is  from  $40,000  to  $50,000.  The 
basement  oT  the  building  contains  the  iron  and  the  machinery  neces- 
saiy  for  shaping  its  use  to  the  various  portions  of  the  instrument. 

Throughout  the  entire  building  no  fire  is  used,  every  portion  of 
it  being  heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  lighted  throughout  with  gas. 
Four  large  steam  elevators: — two  in  the  front  building  and  one  in 
each  wing — are  used  for  the  transportation  of  all  heavy  articles, 
either  up  or  down.  In  the  three  extreme  points  of  the  building 
"tell-tale  clocks"  are  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  night-watchman;  from  these,  clocks  wires  are 
carried  to  every  floor,  which,  if  not  touched  at  certain  prescribed 
intervals  of  time,  the  watche&  has  neglected  his  rounds,  and  the 
&ct  is  recorded  on  the  face  of  the  dials. 

This  vast  manufacturing  business  is  divided  into  eighteen  de- 
partments, each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  control  and  constant 
personal  inspection  of  a  skilled  foreman,  these,  in  turn,  being  con- 
trolled by  a  bead  foreman.  No  workman  is  permitted  to  work  at 
more  than  ono  branch  of  the  business ;  thus,  from  the  fact  that 
every  workman  is  continually  making  only  one  and  the  same  arti« 
cle,  he  achievea.an  absolute  perfection  in  his  work,  unattainable  in 
small  factories,  where  such  strict  subdivision  of  labor  cannot  exist. 
Again,  in  this  grQat  and  strictly  adhered  to  division  of  labor,  the 
article,  until  it  is  finally  completed,  passes  through  the  hands  of  a 
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number  of  different  workmen,  none  of  whom  receive  it  Srom  the 
previous  workman  in  that  stage  of  manufacture  unless  it  is  per- 
fectly faultless  in  every  respect. 

The  control  of  the  factory,  the  warerooms,  the  various  pur- 
chases, is  under  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons.  All  inventions  and 
changes  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  and  all  other  important 
business  acts,  arc  the  result  of  common  consideration  and  debate 
among  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  to  this  harmonious  coopera- 
tion and  unanimity  of  action,  a  large  proportion  of  the  unexampled 
success  which  the  firm  has  achieved  may  be  attributed. 

TffB  Wareroohs  and  GoircfiRT  Hall  of  Messrs.  Steikwav  ft  Sokb. 

This  building  is  located  on  East  Fourteenth  Street,  between 
Union  Square  and  the  Academy  of  Music  (Italian  Opera  House). 
It  has  a  frontage  of  white  marble,  four  stories  high,  and  50  feet 
wide,  by  a  depth  of  84  feet ;  from  this  point  the  buildings  are  100 
feet  wide,  extending  to  Fifteenth  Street,  a  distance  of  123  feet. 

The  entire  first  floor  from  Fourteenth  to  Fifteenth.  Streets,  a 
depth  of  207  feet,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  exhibition  and  sale 
of  the  piano-fortes  manufactured  by  the  firm.  At  the  left  of  thd 
entrance  on  Fourteenth  Street  is  a  room  for  Square  Pianos,  17  feet 
high,  23  feet  wide,  and  84  feet  deep.  Contiguous  to  this  room  is 
the  office  of  the  firm,  from  which  a  private  telegraph  extends  to 
the  factory,  two  miles  distant.  From  this  office  doors  lead  to  the 
room  devoted  to  Grand  Pianos,  which  is  17  feet  high,  25  feet  wide, 
and  80  feet  deep.  In  connection  with  this  hall  are  two  smaller 
rooms  for  the  tuning  and  regulating  of  Grand  Pianos. 

On  the  opposite  or  westerly  side  of  the  building  are  the  ware- 
rooms  for  Upright  Pianos,  rooms  fof  tuners  and  polishers,  and  the 
regulating  room,  where  every  piano  is  carefully  examined,  pre- 
pared for  the  climate  of  its  destination,  and  thoroughly  regulated, 
prior  to  being  shipped  or  sent  home. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  warerooros  and  upper  floors  of  the 
front  building  is  through  an  elegant  marble  porticd  on  Foartecnth 
Street,  17  feet  in  width,  supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns, 
leading  to  a  large  vestibule,  from  which  a  door  on  the  left  con- 
ducts to  the  warerooms,  and  one  on  the  right  to  the  ticket  office, 
which  is  located  in  a  large  vestibule  with  two  wide  entrances 
from  Fourteenth  Street.  From  this  latter  vestibule  a  staircase, 
14  feet  wide,  and  from  the  other  vestibule  a  staircase  7  feet 
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wide,  lead  direct  to  a  large  yestibule  on  the  next  floor  above,  42 
feet  in  height,  thoroughly  lighted  and  ventilated. 

From  this  latter  vestibule  three  large  doors  lead  to  the  maia 
floor  of  the  Concert  Hall,  and  two  separate  stairways  to  each 
of  the  two  balconies  above. 

The  hall  is  123  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high,  and 
has  2000  nambered  seats.  The  lighting  by  two  patent  sun-burner 
apparatuses  of  Defries  &  Son,  London,  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
The  hall,  as  well  as  the  whole  building,  is  heated  entirely  by  steam, 
and  the  ventilation  is  most  complete.  The  hatl,  with  its  splendid 
outfit  and  frescoing,  and  its  boldly  arched  galleries,  at  once  creates 
the  impression  that  it  is  an  opera  hall,  without  its  losing  the  noble 
simplicity  of  a  grand  concert-room  ;  and  according  to  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  artists,  the  musical  public,  and  the  newspaper 
press  in  regard  to  its  perfect  acoustic  qualities,  is  admitted  to 
surpass  every  other  music  hall  in  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  this  large  hall,  which  is  supplied  with  an 
organ  of  forty-two  registers,  there  is  also  a  smaller  hall,  on  the 
same  floor  and  level,  opposite  the  stage,  25  feet  wide  and  84  feet 
long,  which,  by  means  of  colossal  sliding  partitions,  can  either  be 
opened  into  the  large  ball  or  shut  off  from  it.  In  this  smaller  hall 
400  persons  find  comfortable  accommodation. 

The  American  Puno  Trade. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  pianos  in  the  United 
States  is  a  marvel  alike  to  those  who  study  the  industrial  resources 
of  our  own  country,  and  those  European  makers  who  once  nearly 
monopolized  the  piano  trade  of  America.  Now  the  reverse  is  the 
case  :  instead  of  being  large  importers,  we  are  large  exporters  of 
pianos,  and  since  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1^7,  the  fame 
of  American  pianos,  especially  those  of  Steinway  &  Sons'  make, 
has  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  and  large 
numbers  of  Steinway  Grand  and  Upright  Pianos  are  now  annually 
Bold  in  Berlin,  Stodcholm,  Madridi  Paris,  Odessa,  and  other  Euro- 
pean musical  centres. 

The  following  Official  Certificate  of  the  International  Jury  on 
Mosical  Instmmenta  (Glass  X),  and  extract  from  the  Official  Be* 
port,  will  show  how  complete  was  the  triumph  of  American  Pianos 
at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  in  competition  with  over  400 
instruments  of  all  the  celebrated  piano  makers  of  Europe  :  — 
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"  Paris,  Jult  20,  1867, 
**  I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos  has  heen  unani- 
mously awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway,  by  the  Jury  of  the  International  Exposi- 
UoD.    First  on  the  List  in  Class-  X. 

Meliztet,  President  tf  ih*  InUmaiioncd  JHry. 
Fetis,  OJIctal  Reporter,  **  " 

George  Kastk^r,     ^ 

F.  A.  Gbvaket,  »        Members  of  the 

Ed.  HAH8LICK,  {     /»*«'•»«<«'»'«'  •'-'y. 

J.    SCHIBDMATEB,         J 

The  follo^ng  is  an  extract  from  the  Official  Report  of  the  In- 
ternational Jury  on  Musical  Instruments,  published  by  the  Impe- 
rial Commission  in  August,  1868,  comparing  the  relative  mei-its 
of  the  pianos  exhibited :  ^— 

<*  The  Pianos  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  are  endowed  witli  the  splendid 
sonority,  and  tliat  seizing  largeness  and  volume  of  tone  hitherto  unknown, 
which  fills  the  greatest  space.  Brilliant  in  the  treble,  singing  in  the  middle, 
and  formidable  in  the  bass,  this  sonority  acts  with  irresistible  power'  on  the 
organs  of  hearing.  In  regard  to  expression,  delicate  shading,  variety  •f  accen- 
tuation, the  instruments  of  Messrs.  Steinway  have  over  those  of  their  competitors 
an  advantage  which  cannot  be  contested.  The  pianist  feels  under  his  liands  an 
action  pliant  and  easy,  which  permits  him  at  will  to  be  powerful  or  light,  ve- 
hement and  graceful.  These  pianos  are  at  the  same  time  the  instrument  of  Ute 
virtuoso,  who  wishes  to  astonish  by  tlie  tdat  of  Ids  execution,  and  of  the  artist 
who  applies  his  talent  to  the  music  of  thought  and  sentiment  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  illustrious  masters ;  tn  one  word,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  pianos 
for  the  concert  room  and  the  parlor,  possessing  an  exceptionable  sonority." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  piano  firms  given  on  page  331,  that 
they  are  residents  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  fi^nd  that 
the  aggregate  total  of  their  sales  amounts  to  $5,248,577. 

Besides  those  given  in  tabular  form,  there  are  a  number  of  small 
firms  in  the  three  cities  named,  and  also  several  in  Philadelphia^ 
ilbany,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  even  San  Francisco,  which 
will  increase  the  total  amount  of  annual  production  and  sales  pf 
pianos  in  the  United  States  to  fully  25,000  instruments,  netting 
over  seven  miUwns  of  doUars  ($7,000,000). 

New  York,  the  Empire  City  of  the  Union,  possesses  in  the 
world-famed  mammoth  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sous 
not  only  the  most  extensive  establishment  in  the  United  States, 
but  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world,  as  shown  by.tfae  ikct  of  this 
firm  returning,  as  made  and  sold  during  the  year  1869,  no  less 
than  2200  pianos,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  $1,205,463,  while  far 
the  j^^ar  1871  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  manufactured  and  sold  2410 
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piano-ibrtes,  the  proceeds  of  which  reached  the  sum  of  $1,352,000. 
The  demand  for  these  celebrated  instmmeDts  for  America,  as  well 
as  Europe,  is  so  great  that  Messrs.  Steinway  are  compelled  to 
coDStantly  increase  their  manufacturing  facilities. 

Boston,  the  renowned  "Hub,''  possesses  the  second  largest 
piano  manufactoiy  in  the  United  States,  and  Baltimore  has  the  third. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  gross  amount  of  sales  of  new 
pianos  made  and  sold  by  the  twenty-six  most  prominent  piano  makers 
in  the  United  States,  for  and  during  the  year  1869  —  the  amount 
being  given  by  each  manufacturer  under  oath,  and  taxes  paid 
thereon,  —  were  officially  published  by  the  New  York  •Tribune  of 
March  15,  1870 :  — 

Sales  fob  thk  Year  1869. 


Names. 

Location. 

AmoonU. 

Steinway  &  Sons, 

New  York, 

$1,205,463 

Chickering  &  Sons, 

Boston, 

822,402 

William  Knabe  &  Co., 

Baltimore, 

383,511 

Haines  Brothers, 

New  York, 

287,051 

William  P.  Emerson, 

Boston, 

232,tt9 

Albert  Weber, 

New  York, 

221,444 

Joseph  P.  Hale, 

New  York, 

207,356 

Hallet,  Davis  &  Co., 

Boston, 

178,549 

C.  P.  Lighte  &  Co., 

New  York, 

155,000 

Ernest  Gabler, 

New  York, 

149,484 

H.  P.  Miller, 

Boston, 

148,359 

George  Steck  &  Co., 

New  York, 

145,500 

HaUet  &  Cumston, 

Boston, 

131,998 

G.  W .  Vose, 

Boston, 

118,413 

Decker  Brothers, 

New  York, 

118,000 

Hazelton  Brothers, 

New  York, 

104,661 

Grovesteen,  Fuller  &  Go., 

New  York, 

96,825 

Stieff  Brothers, 

Baltimore, 

87,470 

MarshaU  &  Mittaaer, 

New  York, 

80,172 

J.  &  G.  Pischer, 

New  York, 

69,308 

Lindeman  &  Sons,* 

New  York, 

62,980 

Kaven,  Bacon  &  Co., 

New  York, 

57,531 

Calenberg  &  Vaupei, 

New  York, 

67,387 

Gaehle  &  Co., 

Baltimore, 

44,903 

Central  Piano  Company, 

New  York, 

44,000 

Kranicb,  Bach  k  Co., 

New  York, 

42,622 

Id 

Total  $6,248,677 

MOWERS   ASD   EtAtERS. 
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ANTiqniTY  T 


iH,  1799.  —  OTHBB  PATENTS THB  PIRST  KOWIXO  AHB  UKAPIiro 

BEAFERa.  - 


lit  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Whatever  relatea  to  agricwlture  must  bo  of  primal  interest  to 
man,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  "  and,  iti  fact,  the  hirtorj  of  agri- 
culture from  the  remoteet  period  down  to  this  time  would  neces- 
sarily involve  what  haa  been  most  important  to  tho  race  in  a!l 
time.  It  is  a  naturtJ  taw,  that  man  sliall  live  by  the  sweat  of  fais 
brow ;  that  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  he  ahall,  by  greater  or 
less  toil,  draw  his  sustenance.  And  when  surveying  the  wido 
field  of  manufactures,  one  is  slruck  with  astonish tnont  at  the  com- 
.'parativcly  few  inventions  and  improvements  which  have  been  ma4o 
in  the  field  of  labor-saving  machinery  adapted  to  ^ricnlture.  In  a 
large  portion  of  the  world,  the  primitive  or.  simplest  fotms  of  im- 
plementB  of  husbandry  are  still  in  use.  The  plow  now  used  gen- 
erally in  tho  Roman  states,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Italy,  is  bst 
a  slight  improvement  on  that  there  used  Rvo  thousand  years  ago; 
and  the  straps  or  ropos  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  cattle  which 
draw  it  are  fastened  about  their  horns,  the  shoulder  yoke  not 
(332)    ' 
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bein^  maeh  employed.  But  the  experienoee  qf  one  country,  or 
climate,  are  not  l\^e  those  of  another ;  and  the  castomB  of  hus- 
bandry adapted  to  one  portion  of  the  earth  are  seldom  suited  to 
another  portion ;  so  that  one  nation  has  not  borrowed  so  much 
from  another,  or  profited  so  much  from  its  real  progress  in  the 
line  of  agricultural  mventions,  as  in  those  of  many  other  arts  of 
peace,  or  of  the  art  of  war,  especially  ;  for  in  the  Utter,  one  na^ 
tion  must  keep  pace  with  another,  or  consent  to  be  reckoned  as 
an  inferior  power,  and  suffer  the  oonsequenoes  of  weakness  or 
want  of  skill  —  be  "  absorbed,"  "  annexed,"  or  "  trampled  out  of 
existence,"  it  may  be. 

We  have  not  tiie  space  to  inddlge  in  speculation  or  pbiloso* 
phizing  as  to  the  various  reasons  which  have  retarded  progress 
in  the  line  of  labor-saving  implements  of  husbandry ;  but  we 
may  remark,  en  passant,  that  in  ancient  times  more  than  now/ 
man  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  pastoral  animal  than  an  agri« 
culturist  proper.  He  lived  more  with  and  upon  his  flocks,  and 
upon  the  fruits  of  trees  and  vines,  and  less  upon  the  cerealia  and 
cultivated  vegetables,  than  the  race  now  does.  We  find  Sir  Aur 
thony  Fitzherbert  declaring  himself  as  follows  in  his  "  Boko  of 
Husbandries"  in  1534  (the  first  agricultural  work  published  in 
England)  :  *'  A  housebaude  cannot  thryvo  by  his  come  without 
cattcU,  nor  by  hjs  catteU  without  come  ;  shcpe,  in  myne  opitiion, 
is  the  most  profitablest  cattcll  that  any  man  can  have."  Sir 
Anthony  had  then  liad  forty  years'  experience  as  a  farmer,  and 
undoubtedly  uttered  the  then  prevalent  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  contrast  between  the  primitive  Sickle  and  the  Mower  and 
Eeapcr  of  these  days  is  as  wide  almost  as  between  that  of  dark- 
ness and  light ;  or  more  fitly  perhaps,  and  less  exaggeratedly, 
may  be,  between  the  classic  "  fig  leaf"  of  the  primal  garden,  and 
the  toilet  of  the  modem  belle  with  her  deftly  woven  silks,  her 
laces  subtly  wrought  by  aching  fingers,  her  cashmere  shawl  made 
of  the  exquisite  wool  of  unborn  lambs,  and  her  diamonds,  found 
after  years  of  the  discoverer's  ceaseless  searching,  and  set  in 
braided  gold. 

A  pertinent  comparison  or  contrast  of  the  past  condition  with 
Ihe  present  state  of  mechanics  as  related  to  agrieulture  might  be 
made  between  the  Norman  Plow  and  its  driver  (as  represented  in 
the  article  on  "Axes  and  Plows  "p.  114,)  and  the  Mower  "  at  work  " 
in  the  field,  as  it  appears  in  this  article,  with  its  wondrous  con- 
junction of  power  and  celerity  of  operation,  "  its  weird  combinap 
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tion  of  mecbamc  powers,''  and  its  marvelous  adaptation  of  means 
to  the  ends  of  victory. 

But  we  cannot  probably  better  serve  the  reader  at  this  point, 
than  by  presenting  him  with  the  various  methods  of  gathering 
grain,  grass,  etc.,  from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  this  time,  in  a 
description  which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  pleasing 
interest  and  positive  value. 

The  time-honored  sickle,  still  in  use,  is  the  earliest  known  reap- 
ing implement.  We  find  it  mentioned  both  in  the  Hebrew  legends, 
and  the  Christian  scriptures.  That  it  was  used  by  hand  only,  and 
not  as  a  part  of  a  machine,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah 
zvii.  5.  This  was  obviously  the  case  in  Egypt,  judging  from  the 
bas  reliefs  upon  some  of  the  buildings  and  tombs,  where  reapers 
are  represented  using  sickles,  some  with  smooth,  and  others  with 
verrated  edge.  Two  of  these  ancient  Egyptian  iron  sickles,  much 
rusted,  are  displayed  in  the  "Oallery  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,'' 
in  the  British  Museum,  London.  In  Java,  an  instrument  has  been 
in  use  from  time  immemorial  for  reaping  grain,  which  is  described 
in  Sir  Thomas  S.  Raffles'  history  of  that  islaaid.  Tlie  description 
of  the  "  ani  ani ''  being  very  vague,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used ;  and  the  figure  does 
not  remove  the  doubt.  We  surmise,  however,  that  the  reaper 
takes  one  of  the  parts  in  each  hand,  and  in  passing  them,  like  the 
blades  of  shears,  over  each  other,  the  straw  is  cut,  and  by  the 
same  act  the  head  of  g^in  is  thrown  into  a  basket  or  apron  worn 
by  the  reaper. 

The  first  account  of  a  machine  to  reap  g^in  appears  to  be  that 
g^ven  by  Pliny  the  elder,  who  was  bom  A.  D.  23.  He  says,  "  In 
the  extensive  fields  in  the  lowlands  of  Gaul,  vans  (carts)  of  large 
size,  with  projecting  teeth  on  the  edge,  are  driven  on  two  wheels 
through  the  standing  grain,  by  an  ox  yoked  in  a  reverse  position. 
In  this  manner  the  ears  are  torn  off  and  fall  into  the  van."  Such 
an  idea  of  a  reaping  machine  is  very  like  that  of  the  ancient  war- 
chariots,  to  the  sides  of  which  great  blades  were  fastened,  and 
the  horses  thereof  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposing  army, 
thus  to  reap  a  harvest  of  human  heads.  As  Palladius  (an  Eastern 
prelate,  bom  A.  D.  S9I)  gives  a  similar  account  of  this  machine 
in  the  following  words,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its  use 
was  continued  through  centuries.  After  describing  the  forms 
of  the  van  and  the  attachment  of  the  animal,  he  continues,  "  All 
the  ears  are  caught  by  the  teeth,  and  fall  in  a  heap  into  the 
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«art,  the  broken  stalks  being  left  behind.  The  driver,  who  fol- 
lows, generally  regulates  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  teeth, 
and  thus,  bj  a  few  courses  backwards  and  forwards,  the  whole 
crop  is  gathered  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  This  system 
18  useful  in  open  level  places,  and  in  those  where  straw  is  not 
absolutely  wanted."  In  vol.  iv.  p.  206  of  the  "Annals  of 
Agriculture  and  other  Useful  Arts,''  collected  and  published  in 
1785,  by  Arthur  Young,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  appears  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  eaiiiest  proposal  for  a  mechanical  reaping  machine  in 
Great  Britain.  In  vol.  viii.  p.  161  of  the  same  work  (1787), 
there  is  an  account  of  a  reaping  machine,  suggested  by  the  de- 
scriptions in  Pliny  and  Palladius,  and  invented  by  William  Pitt, 
of  Pendeford.  It  consisted  of  a  reaping  or  rippling  cylinder,  com- 
posed of  numerous  parallel  rows  of  curved  teeth.  This  tooth 
cylinder  is  suspended  in  front  of  a  two-wheeled  car,  and  motion 
communicated  by  means  of  a  pinion  and  cog-wheel,  connected  to 
the  car-wheel  by  a  band  and  pulley ;  the  iron  combs  of  the  cylin- 
ders hatcheling  off  the  heads  of  grain  and  dropping  them  into  the 
box  behind.  In  "Walker's  System  of  Philosophy  in  Twelve 
]^jectures  "  (1709),  there  is  a  description  of  a  reaping  machine, 
though  by  whom  invented,  or  when,  does  not  appear.  The  move- 
ment of  the  cutters  is  represented  as  being  circular.  The  knife 
wheel  is  put  in  motion  by  a  pulley  fixed  on  its  axle,  and  made  to 
cut  like  shears  against  the  sharp  edges  of  steel  points  projecting 
beyond  it  into  the  standing  grain,  the  cut  wheat  being  removed 
from  the  platform  by  a  lever  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  cutter- 
wheel.     The  whole  is  pushed  forward  by  a  horse. 

The  first  patent  for  a  reaping  machine  in  England  was  obtained 
by  Joseph  Boyce,  of  Pine  Apple  PlaCe,  "Mary-le-bone,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1799.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1800,  letters  patent  were 
granted  to  Robert  Mcars,  of  Somersetshire,  for  a  machine  reaper. 
This  was  an  apparatus  worked  by  hand,  although  propelled  upon 
wheels.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1805,  Thomas  J.  Plucknett,  of  Kent, 
England,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  reaping  machine,  in  which  the  mo- 
tive power  or  "  team ''  was  placed  behind,  and  the  cutting  apparatus  * 
suspended  beneath  and  forward  of  an  axle  connecting  two  large 
driving  wheels,  and  worked  by  gearing.  The  cutter  was  a  plain, 
circular,  smooth-edged  plate.  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  vol.  i. 
p.  262,  g^ves  a  description  of  a  reaping  machine,  having  an  ar- 
rangement for  gathering  g^n,  and  delivering  it  in  small  sheaves, 
produced  in  1806,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Castle  Douglass.     In  this 
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machine,  "  the  horse  goes  in  front  beside  the  uncut  grain."  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  a  harvesting  machine  where  the  horses  go  before 
the  machine/  and  beside  the  uncut  grain  ;  and  it  is  the  first  reap- 
ing machine  we  have  an  account  of  which  had  an  arrangement  for 
gathering  the  grain,  and  delivering  it  on  the  ground  in  sheaves  or 
bundles.  The  cotter  was  a  smooth-edged  circular  knife«  acting  upon 
the  grain  confined  against  strong  wooden  teeth  which  projected 
forward  and  above  the  blade.  The  cutting  edge  was  kept  sliarp  by 
means  of  two  small  circular  pieces  of  wood,  coated  over  with 
emery  placed  below  and  above  it,  and. made  to  revolve  rapidly 
against  it. 

On  page  422  of  Loudon's  ^'  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,"  there 
is  an  account  of  a  reaping  i^achine  designed  by  a  Mr.  Salmon,  in 
1807.  Its  cutting  operation  is  like  that  of  a  pair  of  shears,  to 
which  power  is  transfen*ed  from  the  driving  wheels  bj  gearing 
similar  to  that  very  generally  adopted  in  reapers  at  the  present 
day. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  different  devices  for  reaping  machines 
were  very  complicated.  The  invention  of  Ilonry  Ogle,  school- 
master of  Remington,  in  1822,  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  reaping  machines.  Mr.  Ogle  seems  to  be  the  first  who  in- 
vented and  used  a  reciprocating  cutter.  His  machine  was  one 
of  extreme  simplicity.  From  a  trial  of  this  machine,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  it  would  cut  fourteen  acres  per  day  with  ease ;  but 
Mr.  Ogle,  schoolmaster,  says,  "  Some  working  people  threatened 
to  kill  Mr.  Brown  (the  maker  of  the  machine)  if  he  persevered 
any  further  in  it,  and  it  has  never  been  more  tried."  Up  to  this 
period,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  which  had  been  expended 
upon  reaping  machines,  none  had  been  prodnced  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  or  which  embraced  all  the  principles  that  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  effective  reapers  of  the  present  day; 
but  in  1826,  the  fiot.  Patrick  Betl,  of  Scotland,  invented  an 
apparatus  for  reaping  grain,  which  is  the  oldest  known  ma- 
chine that  is  still  in  use.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  advent 
of  successful  reaping  by  nlachikiery.  In  this  (Beirs)  machine 
there  was  the  adjustable  reel,  a$  in  Ogle's  clipping  cutters ;  a 
method  of  raismg  the  cutters,  and  also  a  mode  of  delivering  the 
eut  grass  in  line  (tn  the  ground,  to  allow  any  number  of  bind- 
ers to  work  9^M  it.  Various  trials  were  made  with  this  ma- 
chine in  1828  and  1829.  One  made  in  September,  1828,  in  tlfe 
presence  of  fifty  farmem,  elicited  from  them  a  signed  declara- 
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lion,  that  moved  by  one  horse  it  cut  an  acre  per  hour  of  oats. 
In  September,  1829,  the  same  machine  was  worked  at  Monckie, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  also  attested 
that  it  cut  half  an  acre  of  beavj  lodged  oats  in  half  an  hour. 
It  was  also  tried  in  a  number  of  other  places  in  the  same  year. 
It  is  described  in  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

Although  there  is  unquestionable  proof  respecting  the  success- 
ful working  of  this  machine  in^  1828,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  much  attention,  as  it  was  lost  sight  of  entirely,  until 
England  was  awakened  to  the  utility  of  reaping  machines,  in 
}851,  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  "  The  credit  of  effecting  this  (the 
whole  English  press  has  declared)  is  undoubtedly  due  to  American 
inventors,  whatever  may  be  the  ground  for  disputing  the  novelty 
of  the  two  rival  American  reapers  '*  (McCormick'sand  Ilussey's). 
After  the  accounts  regarding  the  American  reapers  at  the  World's 
Fair  were  published  abroad,  it  was  claimed  that  the  American 
reapers  were  no  more  than  copies  of  Britibh  reapers,  and  that  one 
of  Bell's  machines  had  been  early  sent  out  to  America,  from 
which,  it  was  hinted,  the  American  inventors  had  supplied  them- 
selves with  ideas.  One  of  Rev.  P.  Bell's  horse  power  reaping 
machines  was  imported  by  John  B.  Yates,  in  1834,  who  used  it 
about  two  years,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  after  which  we  have 
no  account  of  its  being  continued  in  use.  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  inventors  of  American  machines  are  at  all  in* 
debted  to  Mr.  Bell  or  any  other  foreign  inventors  for  their  ideas. 

About  this  time  the  attention  of  inventors,  in  diiSerent  parts  of 
the  world,  seems  to  have  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
harvesting  machinery.  One  was  invented  in  Odessa,  in  1831, 
one  in  Vienna,  in  1839,  and  one  in  Australia^  in  1845.  From  this 
period  up  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London,  in  1851, 
there  were  nine  letters  patent  issued  in  England  for  reaping  mar 
chines  and  improvements  thereon.  The  World's  Fair  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  department  of  agricultural 
machinery  —  of  reaping  machines  particularly.  From  the  clos* 
ing  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  1851,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1852, 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty-eight  inventions  registered,  and 
English  patents  granted  for  inventions  relating  solely  or  partially 
to  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  Few  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
interest  and  present  importance  to  demand  a  notice. 

The  foregoing  descriptiona  embrace  the  history  of  reaping  ma- 
chines in  foreign  poontries  jap  to  the  year  1853. 
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American   Reapers. 

The  attention  of  our  countrymen  was  directed  at  an  early  period 
to  the  importance  of  reaping  machines,  and  we  find  that  a  patent 
was  gfanted  on  May  It,  1803,  to  Richard  French  and  J.  T.  Haw- 
kins,  of  New  Jersey.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  son  of  the  in- 
ventor,  he  says  that  his  father  constructed  a  working  machine, 
and  tried  it  in  a  field  of  rye,  and  that  it  cut  a  large  quantity  of  the 
grain.  Why  it  was  dropped  he  cannot  tell.  The  reaper  was  sup- 
ported on  the  wheels  —  one  wheel  extending  into  the  grain.  The 
horses  drew  in  front,  or  rather  at  one  side,  opposite  the  cutters, 
which  were  a  series  of  scythe-knives,  revolving  on  a  vertical  spin- 
dle —  a  rotary  reaper.  Beneath  the  cutters  were  long  wooden 
fingers,  extending  some  distance  into  the  grain,  and  supporting 
the  grain  to  the  action  of  the  revolving  cutters.  Directly  behind 
the  cutters  were  fingers,  that  passed  between  the  cradle  fingers, 
and  removed  the  cut  grain,  which  fell  to  the  ground  ready  for 

binding. 

Obed  Hussey's  machine  was  patented  in  1833,  and  contained 
nearly  all  the  main  features  of  those  used  a^t  the  present  time. 
His  machine  was  intended  to  cut  both  grain  and  grass,  and  had 
a  reciprocating  knife  and  a  slotted  guard  finger,  both  of  .which 
are  now  used  on  all  harvesters. 

As  Hussey's,  therefore,  is  still  in  use,  and  was  a  successfid 
machine  from  the  first,  it  must  embrace  features  peculiarly  fitted 
to  accomplish  its  work.  The  first  public  trial  in  tlie  harvest-field 
with  Hussey's  reaper  took  place  on  .the  2d  of  July,  1833,  before 
the  Hamilton .  County  Agricultural  Society,  near  Carthage,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  society,  gave  a  certificate,  dated  the 
20th  of  November,  of  that  year,  in  which  he  states,  "  that  he  saw 
the  machine  operate  on  a  field  of  wheat,  which  it  cut  clean  and 
with  great  rapidity,  and  that  it  established  one  point  satisfactorily, 
namely,  that  it  was  constructed  on  a  principle  to  operate."  There 
was  also  a  certificate  of  nine  witnesses  of  the  same  trial,  in  which 
they  state,  "  that  although  the  machine  was  not  well  constructed 
(mechanically  merely),  its  performance  far  exceeded  their  ex- 
pectations." In  1834  this  machine  was  introduced  into  Illinois 
•nd  New  York,  and  in  1835  into  Missouri,  in  1837  into  Penn- 
i^vania ;  and  in  1838  Mr.  Hussey  removed  from  Ohio  to  Baltimore* 
Mio  where  he  continued  to  pianufacture  his  reapers. 
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We  win  now  let  Mr.  Hoesey  speak  for  himsetf.  "  There  is  no 
account  of  an;  sacceasful  reaper  in  ancient  times,  and  itia  well 
known  that  England  and  Scotland  never  produced  any  ap  to  the 
time  of  the  London  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  in  1851 ;  it  conse- 
quently follows  that  the  claim  of  priority  ia  clearly  confined  to  the 


Unhed  States.     The  question  therefore  is,  who  originated  the  sao- 
ceseful  reaping  and  mowing  machine  T 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  arge  any  nnjust  claim  for  myself,  but  I  wish 
to  maintain  the  credit  which  is  justly  due  to  me.  It  is  known  to 
the  country,  and  by  farmers  in  particular,  that  there  are  at  the 
present  day  scTcral  succcsafitl  reaping  machines,  which  are  known 
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l)j  dificrent  namee ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  tbat  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  embrace  eubstantially  the  principle  invented 
by  me,  and  exhibited  by  myself  in  successful  operation^  in  the 
harvest  field,  as  long  ago  as  1833 ;  and  however  surprising  and 
unexpected  this  statement  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  there  is  no  successful  reaping  and  mowing  machine  now  in 
use  without  it.  Most  of  the  reaping  and  mowing  machines  of  the 
present  day  are  of  recent  date ;  nearly  all  of  them  are  little  more 
than  copies  of  my  invention.  The  oM  Roman  machine  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  cart,  backed  up  to  the  wheat.  This 
mode  of  approaching  the  grain  was  followed -by  the  Scotch  and 
English  inventors  from  the  remotest  period  in  the  history  of 
reapers  down  to  1854.  The  earliest  of  these  English  and  Scotch 
machines  appear  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  rotary  principle, 
the  cutting  instruments  being  placed  on  the  periphery  of  a  large 
horizontal  wheel,  which  revolved  near  the  ground.  Bell,  of  Scot- 
land, at  a  later  period  used  scissora.  His  machine  presented  to 
the  grain  a  row  of  pointed  blades,  which  operated  like  a'  scries 
of  tailors'  shears,  but  it  was  soon  pronounced  a  failure. 

"The  American  reaper  woke  up  from  a  long  sleep  in  1851.  It 
was  resuscitated,  and  flouiished  for  a  brief  season,  took  the  English 
and  Scotch  prizes  in  1851,  by  especial  favor,  and  was  again  con- 
demned at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  held 
in  Lincoln  (England),  the  present  year  (1854)." 

The  first  machine  made  by  Ilusaey,  as  well  as  others  made  at  that 
time,  were  what  might  be  called  two-wheeled  machines  ;  that  is, 
having  two  large  wheels  to  support  the  frame,  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  size,  and  with  the  finger-bar  extending  out  from  the  side  of 
the  machine. 

Hussey  afterwards  changed  his  machine  by  substituting  one 
wheel  for  the  two-wheel  previously  used :  so  did  McCormick. 

The  two-wheel  machines  seem  at  that  time  to  have  gone  out 
of  use  (1850),  and  came  into  use  again  about  the  year  1854,  or 
1855,  when  two-wheeled  machines  having  the  hinged  fingbr-bar 
were  introduced,  foremost  among  which  were  the  "  Buckeye  "  and 
the  "  Cayuga  Chi^f," 

There  are  other  improvements  connected  with  the  two-wheeled 
machine,  such  as  making  both  wheels  drivers,  regulating  the  height 
of  finger-bar,  etc. ;  and  although  the  one-wheeled  machines  are  still 
used  to  some  extent  as  reapers,  those  having  two  wheels  have 
already  almost  entirely  superseded  them  as  mowers,  and  are 
largely  used  as  reapers. 
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The  leading  principles  iu  the  operation  of  harvesting  machinery, 
may  now  be  considered  as  fully  established,  and  the  attention  of 
inventors  and  manufacturers  will,  no  doubt,  be  directed  to  further 
simplifying  the  construction  of  the  parts,  and  adding  to  their  con- 
venience and  ease  of  management. 

In  the  application  of  principles  already  established,  there  are 
now  used  in  all  firstK)lass  mowers,  two  driving  wheels,  which  sup- 
port the  body  of  the  machine,  and  give  motion  to  the  knives, 
through  the  gearing ;  a  frame  which  supports  the  gearing,  and 
to  which  is  attached  the  cutting  apparatus  and  the  draught-pole ; 
the  gearing ;  the  cutting  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  reciprocat- 
ing knife,  operating  in  and  supported  on  a^finger-bar,  with  shoes 
at  each  end,  and  having  guards  or  fingers  projecting  in  front  to 
protect  the  knives  and  assist-  in  cutting.  la  addition  to  these, 
the  reaping  machines  have  reels  and  platforms  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  the  grain,  and  delivering  it  on  the  £^and  in  gavels 
suitable  for  binding. 

Although  the  general  arrangement  of  those  parts  is  similar  in 
the  machines  now  most  prominent  before  the  public,  there  are 
many,  and  in  some  instances  material  points  of  difference  in  their 
construction ;  and  we  mention,  as  some  of  these  points,  the  style  of 
driving  wheels,  some  being  made  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  others 
of  cast  only  ;  the  manner  of  connecting  the  driving  wheels  to  the 
gearing^  so  as  to  best  admit  of  throwing  the  machine  in  and  out 
of  gear ;  the  number  of  gears,  some  having  two,  and  others  three 
pairs ;  the  frame,  some  using  iron  only,  others  wood ;  besides  dif- 
ferent devices  for  uniting  the  finger-bar  to  the  frame,  so  that  it  will 
conform  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  be  raised,  to  clear 
obstructions,  while  at  work,  and  secure  convenience  in  transporta- 
tioxi.  Some  finger-bars  are  made  of  iron,  and  some  of  steel,  and 
differ  in  shape.  The  guards  or  fingers  also  differ  in  shape,  and 
are  made  from  different  kinds  of  metal.  The  manner  of  attaching 
the  draught  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  what  is  called  "  side  draught,"  and  differs  in  some  of 
the  leading  machines ;  also  the  location  of  hand  levers  convenient 
to  the  driver,  to  enable  him  to  adjust  the  cutting  apparatus,  with 
as  little  inconvenience  as  possible,  to  the  surface  of  Ihe  ground, 
and  to  raise  it  over  obstructions. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  within  the  last  few  years 
to  the  cutting  apparatus,  which  includes  the  finger-bar,  knife, 
and  fingers.    The  first  finger-bars  were  made  of  wood,  but  now 
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wrought  iron  and  steel  are  exclusively  used.  Tke  knives  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  experiments,  to  determine  the  proper 
motion,  and  the  best  size  for  a  Wade  or  section.  The  fingers  or 
guards  were  first  made  of  wood,  next  of  cast  iron,  then  of  wrought 
and  malleable  iron,  afterwards  improved  by  the  use  of  steel  cut- 
ting plates.  A  solid  cast-steel  guard  is  used  on  tho  so-called  "  Clip- 
per "  machine. 

The  earliest  machines  made  would  cut  only  diy  and  coarse 
grass,  and  work  on  uplands  ;  and  it  was  thought,  until  within  a  few 
years,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mow  grass  while  the  dew 
was  on.  A  good  machine  of  the  present  day,  however,  will  mow 
in  all  kinds  of  grass,  whether  wet  or  dry,  coarse  or  fine  ;  and  some 
builders  wan-ant  thoir  machines  to  work  well  in  any  place  where 
the  farmer  is  willirfg  to  ride  or  drive. 

The  competition  among  builders  has  been,  and  is  now,  very  great, 
and  has  stimulated  invention,  until  more  than  two  thousand  patents 
pertaining  to  harvesting  machinery  have  been  granted  in  this 
country. 

Probably  the  machine  which  has  been  brought  to  the  greatest 
perfection  at  the  present  time  is  the  Clipper  mower.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Rufus  Dutton.  We  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  great  trial  held  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1868,  when  fifty-four 
different  machines  were  on  oxhibitiofn,  inelading  nearly  every  har- 
vesting machine  of  any  importance  in  the  coutitfy.  *'  Among  the 
candidates  for  the  favor  of  the  agricultural  public,  few  have  made 
more  determined  or  more  ingenious  efforts  to  carry  away  tho 
palm,  than  the  inventor  of  this  machine.  He  has  proposed  to 
himself  to  construct  a  machine  which  shall  hare  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  lightest  material,  aided  by  the  best  possible 
workmanship,  combining  security  for  the  driver,  convenience  of 
management,  and  adaptation  to  uneven  surfaces  ;  and,  in  short, 
which  shall  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  farmer  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree.  .  .  .  TIic  mechanical  execution  of  this  machine 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Dutton,  the  inventor;  in  this 
respect  it  surpasses  all  the  rest.  All  the  bearings  are  as  smooth 
as  machinery  can  make  them,  all  the  joints  are  closely  fitted,  all 
the  working  parts  are  mathematically  in  line,'  all  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  c(»mpo8ed  are  of  the  best  that  can  be  procured.*' 

In  186Y  the  "  Clipper  Mower  and  Reaper  Company"  was  or- 
ganized, with  a  large  capital  and  ample  facilities  for  manufacturing 
these  machines,  and  has  already  become  the  representative  house 
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in  this  line  of  manaractnrcB.  The  company  conBtmcted  exten- 
sive  and  expensire  machinery  expreesly  for  this  parpoec,  and  now 
muinfactare  the  "Clipper"  machines,  greatly  improved  in  every 
respect,  both  in  materials  nsed  and  in  workmanship,  also  in  style 
of  finifih,  over  those  used  at  the   Auburn   trial  in   1SG6.     The 


engjavings  represent  this  celebrated  machine  in  the  field  at  work. 
Their  manufactory,  of  which  we  present  a  view,  is  at  Yonkers, 
N.  T.,  the  company's  business  centre  being  New  York  city. 

For  four  or  five  years  past,  from   eighty  to   ninety  thousand 
machines  have  been  made  annually  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
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ctpttal  employed  is  not  less  than  fen  million  dollars.  A  large 
number  of  establislimciita  are  now  engaged  in  this  business, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  the.  most  'prominent,  those 
making  the  "McCorraick,"  the  "Buckeye,"  the  "  Kirby,"  the 
"  Wood,"  and  the  "  Clipper  "  machines,  each  of  which  torus  out  a 
number  of  thousand  every  year. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  among  tho  late  improTements  on 
mowing  machines,  is  the  steel  guards,  controlled  by  letters  patent, 
and  used  exduaively  on  the  "  Clipper  "  machines.  These  have 
been  perfected  at  a  great  cost  of  time  and  money,  and  are  worthy  of 
especial  notice.  They  are  forged  from  solid  cast  steel,  and  after 
being  shaped  under  a  drop-hammer,  the  slots  are  cut,  by  milling 
machines,  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform  in  all  respects.  The  cut- 
ting surfaces  and  points  are  then  hardened,  while  tho  remaining 
parts  of  the  guards,  to  secure  the  greatest  strength,  are  left  un- 
tempered.  Tlio  hardened  points  do  not  become  dulled  or  bent  by 
stones,  or  other  obstructions,  so  as  to  catch  fine  or  dead  grass, 
or  anything  else ;  after  being  ground  and  polished  they  are  ready 
for  the  gnger-bar.  No  arguments  are  required  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  superiority  of  steel  for  this  purpose,  ss  it  is  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  Uie  best  wrought  iron,  and  three  times  stronger 
than  malleable  iron.  These  guards  will  not  break  with  the  rough- 
est usage.  On  over  twelve  thousand  machines,  hardly  an  extra 
one  has  been  required  to  supply  breakage  —  a  fact  which  will  suf* 
fice,  we  think,  to  demonstrate  these  steel  guards  as  an  advanced 
sod  needed  step  ia  the  line  of  a  great  progress. 
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Iron,  wliile  being"  the  most  useful  of  all  the  mctaU  for  the  vari- 
OQB  arts,  is  also  one  of  the  most  generallj  diflusod  of  tlie  products 
of  nature.  In  one  ibrm  or  another,  H  is  almost  universally  dif- 
fused through  the  organic  and  inorganic  world.  Not  a  stone  or  u 
.rock  can  be  found  without  a  trace  of  this  metal.  Notliiiig  is  visi- 
ble around  us  which  ia  wholly  devoid  of  it.  It  is  found  in  our 
blood,  and  intensifies  the  brilliant  colors  of  ihe  rose,  while  spec* 
tral  analysis  has  traced  its  presence  in  almost  all  the  stars. 

The  history  of  its  discovery  and  uae  is  lost  in  the  rcinotencsB 
of  antiquity,  since,  from  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  its  consequent 
tendency  to  rnst,  and  thus  lose  its  form,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
tliat  any  tan^blc  evidence  of  its  use  in  ancient  times  should  have 
been  preserved  to  our  day. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  that 
the  Assyrians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  manufecture  of  iron, 
and  that  they  employed  it,  together  with  bronze,  in  useful  and  in 
ornamental  works.  They  had  also  the  art  of  coating  iron  with 
bronze,  and  objects  thus  prepared  have  come  down  to  us,  the  iron 
having  been  preserved  in  its  metallic  state  by  its  bronze  covering. 

The  Bast  Indian  natives  Still  prepare  iron  so  excellently,  though 
20  (^4») 
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tlicir  mothods  and  appliances  arc  of  the  rudest  and  simplest  kind ;  and 
as  we  know  that  they  have  had  this  ability  from  b(,*fore  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  iron  was  known 
quite  generally  at  a  very  early  stage  of  history.  In  tlie  tombs  of 
Tliebes,  which  date  about  four  thousand  years  ago,  pictorial  in- 
scriptions are  found  which  represent  persons  using  iron  utensils. 

Iron  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  from  the  mention 
of  the  "  ftying-pan  *'  in  this  verse  from  Leviticus  vii.  9:  "And 
all  the  meat-offering  that  is  baked  in  the  oven,  and  all  that  is 
dressed  in  the  frying-pan,  and  in  the  pan,  shall  be  the  priest's  that 
offereth  it,"  and  other  similar  passages,  it  has  been  supposed  tfiat 
the  art  of  preparing  sheet  iron  was  known  at  this  time.  Though 
this  is  questionable,  since  the  frying-pan  used  by  tlie  priest  may 
not  have  been  made  of  iron,  but  of  some  other  metal,  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  learned  of  the  Egyptians  the 
art  of  preparing  iron  from  the  ore,  since  an  ancient  mine  worked 
by  the  Egyptians  has  been  found  in  Egypt,  at  Hammauri,  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  iron  of  this  mine  is  in  the  form 
of  specular  and  red  ore. 

Layard  found  iron  weapons  of  various  kinds  at  Nimroud,  but 
they  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Iron  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  from  what  he  says,  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  scarce 
and  valuable  then,  and  that  it  was  only  as  malleable  iron  that  the 
Greeks  of  his  time  were  acquainted  with  this  metal. 

In  Spai-ta,  however,  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  enforced  by  law 
the  sole  use  of  iron  as  money,  on  account  of  its  abundance.  From. 
Plutarch  we  gather  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this  iron  currency,  lie 
tells  us  that  it  req^iired  a  two-ox  cart  to  carry  a  wagon  load  of 
the  value  of  ten  mina^ ;  the  value  of  a  mina  being  estimated  at  about 
fifteen  dollars. 

Aristotle  speaks  in  his  works  of  the  iron  mines  of  Chalybia,  and 
of  their  methods  of  working  the  ores.  These  mines  were  famotia 
in  antiquity,  and  from  them  was  derived  the  term  chahjbs,  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  steel,  which  has  continued  in  use  until  this  day, 
forming  as  it  does  the  root  of  our  term  chalybeate  water,  for  those 
waters  which  contain  iron  in  solution.  Strabo,  who  wrote  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era^  speaks  of  the  various  iron 
mines  then  known,  and  among  them  mentions  those  of  England, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  native  Britons  understood  the 
working  of  iron  some  time  before. 

Various  other  Latin  w^riters  mention  iron,     Pliny  speaks  of  its 
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magnetic  properties,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  any  Buch  record 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  process  of  making  cast 
iron,  or  tliat  their  production  of  steel  was  anything*  else  than  acci- 
dental. This  will  appear  more  evident  when  we  remember  that 
they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  chemical  processes 
of  anal3^si8  in  use  to-day,  and  that  their  only  method  of  industry 
was  ti*aditional  and  empirical. 

During*  the  first  seven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  we  have 
but  little  record  of  iron  making  in  Europe ;  yet  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  discovery  of  slag  heaps  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in 
France  and  Silesia,  and  elsewhere,  overgrown  with  trees,  which  ex- 
amination proved  were  frequently  six  centuries  old,  showed  that  the 
mining  and  working  of  iron  must  have  been  extensively  practised 
at  an  early  age.  Yet  the  process  used  in  extracting  iron  from  the  ore 
was  most  probably  a  very  rude  one,  and  it  was  a  long  time  befor-e 
any  improvements  were  introduced  into  it,  and  then  thej'  were  dif- 
fused with  the  slowness  which  marked  the  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence during  those  times  when  the  methods  of  circulation  were  so 
tardy  and  inadequate. 

The  first  production  of  cast  iron  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turj',  when  larger  furnaces  were  introduced.  The  first  articles 
mentioned  as  being  cast  were  guns,  and  in  1490  stoves  were  thus 
made  in  Alsace. 

In  1550  George  Agricola  published  his  work  De  Be  Mctallica, 
wjjich  was  the  first  modern  treatise  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  iron. 

The  high  blast  furnace  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Belgians.  In  England,  cannon  were  cast  by  John  Owen  in 
1536,  and  by  Ralph  Iloge  in  1540,  though  the  high  blast  furnace 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  there  only  in  1558. 

On  the  continent,  with  the  improved  method  of  blasting,  it  was 
found  that  the  refuse  heaps  from  the  old  Roman  workings,  and 
those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  could  be  most  profitably  re-worked. 
Some  of  these  supplies  are  said  to  have  furnished  material  for  the 
new  furnaces  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  .  In  England  the 
progress  of  the  iron  manufacture  was  more  rapid.  The  iron  was 
melted  with  charcoal  as  a  fuel,  until,  in  1612,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Simon  Sturtevant  for  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  for  this  pur- 
pose. Next  year  another  patent  was  granted  for  thie  same  im- 
provement to  John  Ravenson,  and  in  1619  another  to  Lord  Dudley, 
who  was  flo  successful  that  his  patent  was  taken  away   and  the 
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conservatism  of  his  opponents  prevented  the  use  of  his  process, 
putting  back  the  general  introduction  of  this  improvement  for 
Nearly  one  hundred  years. 

In  1784  a  second  patent,  the  first  one  being  dated  the  year  be- 
fore, was  granted  to  Henry  Cort,  for  "  shingling,  welding,  and 
.  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  into  bars,  plates,  and  rods,  of  purer 
quality  and  in  larger  quantity  than  heretofore,  by  a  more  effectual 
application  of  fire  and  machineiy.." 

This  was  the  invention  of  the  art  of  puddling  iron,  for  the  in- 
vention of  which  Cort  has  been  called  the  "  father  of  the  iron 
trade  of  the  British  nation,"  and  the  use  of  which  is  estimated  to 
have,  during  this  century,  given  employment  to  six  million  persons, 
and  added  $3,000,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain.  Yet 
Cort  himself  died  poor,  the  government  having  involved  him  in  law- 
suits, on  account  of  his  partner,  which  beggared  him.  The  only 
restitution  given  him  was  a  pension  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
which  he  received  six  years  before  bis  death,  and  which  was  re- 
duced to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  his  widow.  In  his 
experiments  to  perfect  his  process  Cort  had,»  however,  spent  from 
Lis  private  fortune  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  next  gi-eat  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  the 
introduction  of  heated  air  to  the  blast,  which  was  first  applied  by 
Mr.  Neilson  to  the  Muirkirk  furnaces.  The  date  of  this  applica- 
tion is  variously  given  by  different  authorities  as  1824,  1827,  and 
1828.  Tlie  patent  for  it,  however,  is  said,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
letter  from  the  inventor  himself,  to  have  been  issued  in  1829. 
Neilson  was  more  foitunate  than  Cort  in  obtaining  the  benefits  of 
his  invention.  From  a  single  infringer  of  his  rights  he  received  a 
check  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  $750,000. 

In  his  invention,  however,  Neilson  used  a  separate  fire  for  heat- 
ing the  air  used  in  his  blast,  and  thus  the  saving  of  fuel  in  the 
manufacture,  though  important,  was  not  all  that  could  be  made. 
In  1837,  M.  Faber  du  Four,  at  Wasseralfingen,  in  ^Yurtemberg, 
introduced  successfully  a  method  for  using  the  waste  gases  from 
tlie  iron  ore  subjected  to  the  smelting  process,  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  the  air  used  in  the  blast,  and  also  for  generating  the  steam 
for  the  boiler. 

The  use  of  anthracite  coal  as  fuel  for  the  smelting  furnace  was 
tried  as  early  as  1820  atMauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  but  witliout 
success.  In  1827-8  it  was  tried  on  the  borders  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  at  Yizelle.     An  account  of  these  experiments  may  be 
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found  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Annates  des  Mines, 
in  tlie  third  series  of  that  work,  and  also  in  Johnson's  Notes  on  the 
use  of  Anthraciie  in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron. 

In  1833  Frederic  W.  Geisenhainer,  a  minister  of  Schuylkill,  Pa., 
having  experimented  with  the  use  of  the  hot  blast  with  anthracite, 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  process,  and  in  1835  produced  the  first  iron 
80  made. 

In  1841  the  process  of  consuming  the  gases  generated  in  the 
process  of  smelting,  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  by  C. 
E.  Detmold,  and  has  since  come  to  be  used  very  generally  in  the 
United  States,  producing  a  saving  of  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
ton  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

The  ores  from  which  iron  is  obtained  are  various.  Iron  in  its 
native  state  is  rarely  met  with,  especially  when  of  terrestrial  ori- 
gin. Meteoric  iron  is  not  so  uncommonly  found,  and  is  generally 
an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel.  In  the  cabinet  of  Yale  College  is  a 
mass  of  this  composition,  weighing  1635  pounds,  which  was  found 
on  the  Red  River  in  Texas.  The  meteors  of  this  description  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  portions  of  matter  which  are  revolving 
in  space,  outside  of  our  planet,  but  which,  by  the  attraction  of  the 
world,  are  finally  drawn  to  its  surface.  Though  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  yet  the  numbers  which  have  been  found  is  very  large. 

The  only  place  in  this  country  where  native  iron,  not  meteoric 
in  its  origin,  has  been  fonnd,  is  in  Canaan,  Conn. ;  and  as  the  pre- 
cise locality  cannotbe  designated,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
vhether'it  has  been  thus  found. 

The  iron  ores  are  alloyed  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  phosphorus. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  is  called  pyrites.  This 
rock  occurs  abundantly  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  oldest  crys- 
talline to  the  most  recent  alluvial,  and  often  in  fine  crystallizations, 
wliich,  from  their  yellow  color,  are  mistaken  for  gold.  For  its  iron 
this  ore  is  of  no  use,  though  its  other  compounds  afibrd  valuable 
materials  for  commerce. 

White  iron  pyrites  is  a  similar  compound  of  iron,  but  its  crys- 
tals are  of  a  difierent  form.     It  is  called  Marcasite, 

Still  another  sulphuret  of  iron  is  called  magnetic  pyrites.  It 
consists  of  about  forty  per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  sixty  of  iron. 

Leucopyrite,  an  arseniuret  of  iron,  and  Mispickel,  a  sulpharseni- 
nret,  are,  as  their  names  indicate,  combinations  of  iron  with  arse- 
nic and  snlphur.  They  are  both  of  common  occurrence,  but 
neither  are  of  any  value  as  iron  ore. 
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Schreibersite,  or  phosphate  of  iron,  is  found  only  in  the  me- 
teo  rites. 

Specular  iron  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  with  two  atoms  of  iron  to 
three  of  oxygen.  When  pure,  it  consists  of  seventy  per  cent,  of 
iron  and  thirty  of  oxygen.  It  is  widely  diffused,  and  has  re- 
ceived many  different  names.  The  cost  of  working  it  prevents  it 
being  gcMierally  used. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  is  a  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  the  native 
loadstone,  is  widely  diffused,  and  yields  an  unrivalled  ore.  It 
differs  from  specular  iron  in  its  cr3'stalline  form,  in  being  magnetic, 
and  in  giviug  a  black  powder  instead  of  a  red  one. 

Franklinite  is  an  ore  of  iron  containing  zinc  aiid  manganese.  It 
may  be  considered  both  as  an  ore  of  iron  and  of  zinc. 

Limonite  is  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which,  when  pure, 
contains  85.58  peroxide  of  iron  and  14.42  water.  This  ore,  under 
various  names,  forms  the  coloring  matter  of  so  many  stratified 
rocks,  and  is  so  universally  disseminated  through  the  geological 
formations,  that  it  is  more  dilHcult'  to  say  where  it  does  not  exist 
than  where  it  does. 

Of  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  and  arseniates  of  iron,  the  vari- 
ety is  very  great,  but  the  only  important  one,  as  an  ore,  is  Spathic 
iron.  This  is  a  carbonate  of  iron,  with  37.94  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  62.06  of  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  almost  never  found  pure, 
but  contains  manganese,  and  generally  more  or  less  alumina,  lime, 
and  magnesia.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  ore  of  iron, 
not  generally  in  its  sparry  state,  but  as  a  mixture  with  clay  and 
the  hydrated  oxide  which,  resulting  from  its  decomposition,  and 
constituting  a  part  of  the  great  carboniferous  formation,  occurs, 
consequently,  with  the  coal  required  for  its  reduction,  and  makes 
it  of  great  importance. 

The  arseniates  and  phosphates  are  not  ores,  but  on  the  contrary 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  quality  of  those  with  whic)i  they  are 
found  occurring. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United  States  dates  from  a  pe- 
riod very  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  country.  From  a  tract 
entitled  A  True  Declaration  of  Virginia,  published  in  1610,  only 
three  years  after  the  successful  settlement  of  a  colony  at  James- 
town by  the  London  Company,  we  find  that  in  this  year  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London  that  in  the 
country  there  were  diverse  minerals,  especially  "iron  oare,''  some 
of  which  having  been  sent  home,  had  been  found  to  yield  as  good 
iron  as  any  in  the  world. 
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From  A  Dedaralion  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia^  published  in  1620, 
ivc  find  that  among  those  recently  Bent  out  to  Uie  colony,  there 
were  *'  out  of  Sussex  about  forty,  all  famed  to  iron  workcs." 

In  his  History  of  Virginia,  Beverly  speaks  of  an  **  iron  work  at 
Falling  Creek,  in  Jamestown  River,  where  they  made  proof  of  good 
iron  ore,  and  brought  the  whole  work  so  near  a  perfection,  tliat 
they  writ  word  to  the  Company  in  London  tliat  they  did  not  doubt 
but  to  finish  the  work,  and  have  plentiful  provision  of  iron  for 
them  by  the  next  Easter/'  This  was  in  1620.  In  1621,  three  of 
the  master  workmen  having  died,  the  company  sent  over  Mr.  John 
Berkeley,  with  his  son  Maurice,  with  twenty  other  experienceil 
workmen.  On  the  22d  of  May  following,  Berkeley  and  all  his 
company,  except  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  managed,  by  hiding  them- 
selves, to  escape,  were  massacred  by  the  Indians,  together  with 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  others  of  the  settlers.  By  this  un- 
toward event  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  stopped,  and  was  not 
revived  until  about  1112, 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  and  one  which  should  modify  our 
judgment  of  the  barbarism  of  the  Indians,  that  about  the  same 
time;  in  England,  a  mob  destroyed  the  works  erected  by  Edward 
Lord  Dudley,  for  smelting  iron  ore  by  the  use  of  coal  in  his  pro- 
cess patented  in  1621,  and  that  this  similar  employment  of  violence 
put  off  the  general  introduction  of  this  process  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years. 

In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Edward  Williams,  and  published  in 
London  in  1650,  with  the  title  of  Virginia^  more  esjjeciallg  the 
Southern  Pari  thereof  etc.,  the  author,  speaking  of  iron,  says, 
"  Neither  does  Virginia  yield  to  any  other  province  whatsoever  in 
excellency  and  plenty  of  this  oare ;  and  I  cannot  promise  to  my- 
self any  other  than  extraordinary  successe  and  gaine  if  this  noble 
and  usefull  staple  be  but  rigorously  followed." 

To  che<5k  too  excessive  attention  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  which 
at  the  time  ruled  at  very  low  prices  in  England,  where  it  was 
sent  to  be  sold,  and  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  iron,  and  its 
manufacture  into  the  various  articles  needed  for  their  own  use,  in 
ship-building  and  other  industries,  the  exportation  of  iron  was,  in 
1662,  prohibited,  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  pound 
of  iron  exported.     This  prohibition  was  removed  in  1682. 

With  the  enterprise  for  colonizing  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Court 
of  Assistants  in  London,  who  took  an  active  part  in  this  measure, 
contemplated  the  production  of  iron.     The  journal  kept  of  Uio 
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proccodings  of  the  court  states  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  March 
2d,  1C28,  "  also  for  Mr.  Malbon  it  was  propounded,  he  having 
skill  in  iron  works,  and  willing  to  put  in  twenty-five  pounds  ia 
stock,  it  should  be  accounted  as  fifty  pounds,  and  his  charges  to 
be  borne  out  and  home  from  New  England ;  and  upon  his  return, 
and  report  what  ma^'  be  done  about  iron  works,  consideration  to 
be  had  of  proceeduig  therein  accordingly,  and  fuither  recompense 
if  there  be  cause  to  entertain  him." 

Three  days  after,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Thomas  Graves, 
of  Gravesend,  Kent,  to  visit  New  England,  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  as  "  a  man  .experienced  in  iron  workcs,  in  salt  workc8» 
in  measuring  and  surveying  of  lands,  and  in  fortifications,  in  lead, 
copper,  and  alum  myncs." 

On  his  part.  Graves  agreed  to  serve  the  company  six  or  eight 
months  for  a  free  passage  out  and  home,  and  five  pounds  a  montli 
with  board.  If  he  remained  three  years,  the  company  were  to 
transport  his  family,  and  support  them  until  the  next  harvest,  pay 
him  fifty  pounds  a  year,  give  him  a  house  and  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  with  a  share  in  the  land  allotment ;  while  any  additional 
compensation  was  at  the  company's  discretion. 

Whether  Graves,  who  settled  at  Charlestown,  discovered  any 
mines,  does  not  appear.  No  steps  were  taken  towards  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  until  fifteen  years  after  this  date. 

In  November,  163t,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted 
to  Abraham  Shaw  one  half  of  any  "  coles  or  yron  stone  w^"  shall 
bee  found  in  any  comon  ground  w*^**  is.  in  the  countrye's  disposing.'' 

At  an  early  period,  the  bog  iron  ore,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
peat  bogs  and  ponds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  was  discovered  at 
Saugus  or  Lynn.  These  ponds,  which  are  abundant  on  the  sea- 
board of  New  England,  arc  scooped  out  of  the  drift  and  tertiary 
formation  ;  and  at  their  bottoms,  the  water  which  has  percolated 
through  the  surrounding  hills  of  gravel  and  sand  deposits  large 
quantities  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  This  sediment,  mingled 
with  vegetable  mould,  and  partially  solidified  by  combining  with 
the  water,  forms  masses  of  soft  and  spongy  bog  iron  ore,  or  crys- 
tallizes into  a  more  compact  hydrate.  When  this  is  removed,  tlie 
deposit  is  re-formed,  at  intervals  of  time  varying  according  to  the 
impregnation  with  iron  of  the  springs  by  which  the  ponds  or  bogs 
are  formed.  These  deposits  are  quite  frequent  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 

The  necessity  of  iron  for  various  purposes,  and  the  difficulties 
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in  the  trade  with  England,  led  soon  to  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  manufacture  into  the  colony.  In  1643  Mr.  Bridges  carried 
with  him  to  England  specimens  of  the  ore  from  the  ponds  near 
Lynn,  and,  in  connection  with  Winthrop  and  others,  foimed  a 
"Company  of  Undertakers  for  the  Iron  Works."  The  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  was  Bubscribed,  and  with  this  Winthrop, 
with  a  corps  of  workmen,  returned  to  New  England  the  same  year. 
Others  joined  in  the  enterprise,  and  on  March  7th,  1663,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  granted  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  iron 
for  twenty-one  years,  provided 'that  within  two  years  they  made 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  They  were  allowed  the  use 
of  any  six  places  not  already  granted,  provided  that  within  ten 
years  they  set  up  in  each  place  a  furnace  and  a  forge,  and  "  not  a 
bloomery  onely."  The  stockholders  were  exempted  from  taxation 
on  their  stock,  their  agents  from  public  charges,  and  they  and 
their  workmen  from  trainings. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  their  firat  forge  was  set  up  at 
Braintree  or  Lynn,  but  Lewis,  the  historijvn  of  Lynn,  avers  that 
the  first  works  were  erected  there,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Saugus, 
upon  land  purchased  from  Thomas  Uudson,  and  near  a  chain  of 
ponds  abounding  in  ore.  The  village  about  the  works  was  called 
Ilammersmith,  from  the  native  place  in  England  of  some  of  the 
workmen.  Operations  were  continued  here  with  varying  degrees 
of  success  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  the  heaps  of 
scorise  about  the  place  still  mark  the  spot  in  which  this  important 
industry  was  commenced  and  carried  on. 

Not  the  least  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  successful  working  of 
the  iron  works  established  by  the  company  was  the  want  of  ready 
money  among  the  undertakers  of  the  project,  and  also  the  want 
of  money  among  the  inhabitants  to  purchase  the  wares  produced- 
The  court,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  proprietors  in  1646,  wrote, 
"  If  your'  iron  may  not  be  had  here  without  ready  money,  what 
advantage  will  that  be  to  us  if  we  have  no  money  to  purchase  it  ?  " 

In  August,  1648,  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  concerning  it :  "  The 
iron  work  goeth  on  with  more  hope.  It  yields  now  about  seven 
tons  per  week,  but  it  is  most  out  of  that  brown  earth  which  lies 
under  the  bog  mine.  They  tried  another  mine,  and  after  twenty- 
ibur  hours  they  had  a  sum  of  about  five  hundred,  which,  when 
they  brake,  they  conceived  to  be  a  fifth  part  silver.  There  is  a 
^rave  man  of  good  fashion  come  now  over  to  see  how  things  stand 
here.     He  is  one  who  hath  been  exercised  in  iron  works/' 
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The  company,  in  167t,  after  having  been  Several  times  sued  for 
debt,  succumbed  to  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  the 
property  passed  out  of  their  possession  into  the  hands  of  Samuel 
Applcton,^  who  sold  them  about  ten  years  after  to  James  Taylor. 
The  chief  importance  of  the  establishment  of  these  works  was, 
that  they  introduced  the  industry  into  the  country,  and  brought 
over  to  the  colony  many  skilful  mechanics,  the  result  of  whose 
labors  have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared. 

Among  the  first  workmen 'engaged  at  the  foundcry  were  Henry 
and  James  Leonard,  who  aided  in  nnaking  the  first  castings  in  the 
United  States,  and  were  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  iron  masters  of 
their  name  who  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Joseph 
Jcnks,  of  Hammersmith,  near  Loudon,  was  another  skilful  work- 
man who  was  connected  with  this  undertaking  from  its  commence- 
ment. Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Hislory  of  Lyiin,  says  of  him  :  "  Joseph 
Jenks  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  in  American 
history  as  being  iha  first  founder  who  worked  in  brass  and  iron  on 
the  western  continent.  By  his  hands  the  first  models  were  made, 
and  the  first  castings  taken  of  many  domestic  implements  and  iron 
tools.  The  first  article  said  to  have  been  cast  was  a  small  iron 
pot,  capable  of  holding  about  a  quart.  Thomas  Hudson,  of  the 
same  family  with  the  celebrated  Uendrick  Hudson,  was  the  first 
proprietor  of  the  lands  on  the  Saugus  River,  where  the  iron  foun- 
dery  stood.  When  the  forge  was  established,  he  procured  the  first 
casting,  which  was  the  famous  old  iron  pot,  which  he  preserved  as 
a  curiosity,  and  handed  down  in  his  family  ever  since." 

In  March,  1739,  Joseph  Mallison,  who  was  interested  in  the 
management  of  a  furnace  in  Duxbury,  memorialized  the  Legislature 
for  a  grant  of  unimproved  laud  in  consideration  of  his  having  in- 
troduced the  use  of  sand  moulds  for  casting  hollow  ware,  such  as 
pots  and  kettles,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  "  the  sole  promoter, 
whereby  the  province  saved  annually  at  least  twenty  thousand 
pounds  importations."  This  improvement  he  had  made  some  years 
before,  and  the  General  Court,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  claim, 
granted  him  two  hundred  acres  of  unimproved  land. 

The  introduction  of  casting  in  sand  instead  of  clay  moulds  baa 
been  ascribed  also  to  Jeremy  Florio,  an  Englishman,  who  practised 
it  at  Kingston. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  this  country,  and  during  even  the 
last  century,  many  domestic  utensils  of  iron,  which  are  now  to  be 
met  with  in  the  humblest  dwelling,  were  quite  imknown,  or  elao 
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highly  prized  for  their  rarity.  The  wills  and  inventories  of  per- 
sons who  were  among  the  well  to  do,  frequently  enumerate  such 
articles  as  iron  pots,  and  their  entire  stock  consisted  often  of 
only  one  or  two,  and  these  were  bequeathed  to  relatives  or  friends 
as  marks  of  affectionate  esteem.  A  century  ago  tea-kettles  were 
made  of  wrouglit  iron  exclusively,  and  the  rarity  of  cast  iron  ves- 
sels shows  how  limited  was  their  production,  even  in  England, 
from  whence  the  supply  was  chietiy  obtained.  .  The  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  these  conveniences  at  the  present  time  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
introduction  of  anthracite  'in  the  place  of  charcoal  for  fuel  in  the 
furnaces. 

Jn  1750,  when  the  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  for  encouraging 
tlie  importation  from  the  colonies  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  prohib- 
iting tlie  erection  of  any  slitting  or  rolling-mills,  plating  I'urgcs, 
or  steel  furnaces,  there  were  found  to  be  in  existence  in  the  colo- 
nies two  slitting-mills  in  Middleboro*,  one  in  Hanover,  and  one  in 
Milton,  as  also  a  plating  mill  with  a  tilt  hammer,  and  one  steel 
furnace.  Tlie  rolling-mills  were  chiefly  employed  in  making  nail 
rods,  to  be  worked  up  by  hand. 

This  account  of  the  early  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
Massachusetts,  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  how  the  same  indus- 
try became  established  in  other  of  the  colonics.  To  treat  it  with 
the  same  detail  for  each  of  the  states  would  require  too  much  of 
our  space,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  this  industry  was,  at 
tlie  time  of  the  revolution,  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  each  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 

An  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  furnaces  used  in  the 
last  century  can  be  best  gathered  from  an  account  written  in  1804 
by  Dr.  James  Thatcher,  who  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Federal  furnace,  erected  in  1794,  in  Carver,  a  town  seven  and  a 
half  miles  from  Plymouth,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collections.  At  the  time  this  description  was 
written,  pig  iron  had  about  ceased  to  be  produced  in  this  country, 
but  the  blast  furnaces  were  iji  operation  for  casting.  Ten  forges 
were  also  employed  for  making  bar  iron  from  scraps  and  old  cast 
iron,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  hundred  tons  annually. 

The  furnace  was  about  twenty  feet  high  above  the  hearth,  and 
eight  feet  wide  in  the  boshes.  The  blast  was  produced,  as  was 
then  usual,  by  two  bellows,  twenty-two  feet  long  and  four  wide. 
These  were  driven  by  a  water-wheel  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  worked  alternately.     Every  six  mouths  two  or  three  blasts,  of 
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sixteen  or  eighteen  weeks  each,  were  made,  producing  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  hollow  ware,  with  other  articles,  the 
whole  estimated  at  about  1200  pounds  a  ton.     The  cost  was :  — 

2130  cords  of  wood,  making  1420  loads  of  charcoal,  at  $2.50,  $3550  00 

726  tons  of  ore,  at  $6,     .     . 4356  00 

Two  sets  of'  stones  for  hearth, 153  82 

Wages  of  founder,  at  $1  a  (on,^ 860  00 

Wages  of  other  workmen, 2331  00 

Total $10,750  83 

This  furnace  produced  also  iron  cylinders  for  slitting  mills,  pot- 
ash kettles,  stoves,  fire  backs  and  jambs,  plates,  gudgeons,  anvils, 
large  hammers,  cannon  balls,  and  a  great  variety  of  machinery  for 
mills. 

With  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  legislative  interference  of 
Parliament  with  the  industry  of  the  colonies  ceased.  It  was  this 
narrow-sighted  policy  of  interference  which  had  forced  the  colonies 
to  appeal  to  arms,  after  having  exhausted  every  method  of  peace* 
ful  protest,  and  reasonable  attempts  to  vindicate  their  rights. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  increased  demand  for  iron 
in  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  and  for  domestic  consumption,  to« 
gethcr  with  the  total  stoppage  of  all  foreign  supply.,  caused  a  great 
increase  in  the  production,  and  led  to  the  successful  inauguration 
of  many  branches  of  manufacture.  The  general  congress  and  the 
local  state  legislatures  recommended  to  the  people  that  greater  at* 
teution  should  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  and  encouraged  many  branches  of  manufacture  by 
bounties. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  many  kinds  of  industry  which  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  previously  existing  unnatural  condition  of 
isolation,  and  by  the  attendant  legislation,  were  ruined  by  the  im« 
portations  of  cheaper  products  from  Europe  ;  and,  under  the  then 
existing  confederation,  there  being  no  harmony  or  uniformity  of 
action  between  the  states,  their  conflicting  legislation,  actuated  by 
narrow  and  selfish  views  of  their  individual,  instead  of  the  general 
interest,  produced  such  a  depression  of  commerce  as  made  it  evi- 
dent that  a  better  political  organization  must  replace  the  old  con- 
federation. 

Fortunately,  however,  tiie  war  had  strengthened,  instead  of 
weakening,  the  convictionB  of  the  people  in  the  necessity  for  free- 
dom in  their  political  relations,  and  intensifi:ed  their  wise  jealoasy 
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of  too  much  governmental  interference  with  their  individual  condi- 
tions for  social,  political,  and  industrial  development.  They  had 
been  trained  to  self-reliance,  and  desired  to  be  citizens,  not  sub- 
jects I  to  be  members  of  a  commonwealth,  and  organize  a  govern- 
ment for  their  own  purposes,  to  be  their  servant,  not  their  master. 

Especially  fortunate  was  it  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  financial 
policy  of  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. The  credit  of  the  government  was  destroyed,  its  circulation 
was  almost  worthless,  and  being  without  any  national  traditions, 
with  no  organization  of  the  national  service,  the  crisis  looked 
grave,  and.it  needed  a  man  with  a  mind  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  with  a  logic  sure  enough 
to  see  that  by  the  industry  of  the  country  alone  could  the  stability 
of  the  new  nation  be  assured,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  foster  and  direct,  not  to  control  and  hamper,  the  play 
of  the  energies  of  those  to  whom  it  owed  itself,  its  existence,  and 
authority. 

If  ever  at  any  time  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  a  government 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  development  of  industry  was  justifia- 
ble, it  was  just  at  the  period  succeeding  the  revolution.  Not  only 
were  the  circumstances  at  home  such  as  would  seem  to  call  for 
governmental  protection,  but  the  course  of  the  mother  country 
was  such  as  would  seem  to  have  justified  it  as  a  measure  of  re- 
taliation. 

By  an  act  of  1785,  Parliament  prohibited,  under  severe  penal- 
tics,  the  enticing  of  artificers  or  workmen  skilled  in  the  iron  and 
Bteel  manufactures  out  of  the  British  kingdom,  or  the  exportation 
of  any  tools  used  in  these  arts,  and  also  all  machinery,  engines, 
or  parts  of  such,  or  all  models  or  plans  of  such. 

Hamilton's  report  upon  manufactures,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  his  suggestions  for  the  protection  of  those  branches 
which  required  it,  is  an  admirable  document  for  its  careful  and 
temperate  tone.  But  it  was  chiefly  to  his  administration  of  the 
treasury,  his  introduction  of  order  and  method  into  this  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,  to  which  all  industry  must  be  subser- 
vient, and  to  the  freedom  of  our  political  relations  which  fostered 
the  enterprise  of  individuals,  that  the  wonderful  growth  of  our 
industry  during  this  century  is  due.  Labor  was  taught  to  depend 
more  upon  itself,  its  energy,  and  its  ingenuity,  than  upon  govern- 
mental protection;    and,  as  the  history  of  almost  any  special 
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branch  of  industry  will  show,  it  is  to  these  qualities  that  American 
incluBtry  owes  its  successful  and  iudcpcndent  character. 

During  this  century  the  iron  manufacture  has  steadily  increased, 
though  ita  progrcse  has  fluctuated  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
in  the  tariff.  Yet  American  industry  has  contrihutcd  its  share  to 
the  improvements  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  which  hare  been 
detailed  above ;  and  tiie  furnaces  of  the  United  States  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  any  country  for  their  appliances  to 
aftaiii  excellence  and  economy  in  the  process  of  manufuctnre. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  the  manufaetui-e  of 
iron  has  been  introduced  by  some  of  the  founderies  of  the  West, 
and  consists  in  the  welding  of  cast  iron.  This  is  done  by  pouring 
molten  iron  on  the  edge  of  the  sliaft,  or  other  fractured  surface  to 
he  mended,  until  it  becomes  melted,  and  then,  the  monld  being 
closed,  the  needed  part  is  east  upon  it.  Tliis  most  important  dis- 
covery is  entirely  American. 

Tlie  chief  improvement  of  late  date  is  that  known  as  the  Besse- 
mer process,  which  is  descrjbed  in  the  article  upon  Steei,.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  by  this  process,  in  due  time, 
the  whole  method  of  manufaeturo  will  be  changed,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  of  our  growing  indnstry  be  supplied  at  much 
cheaper  rates  than  we  have  yet  seen.  The  last  suggestion  iu  tho 
process  is  the  use  of  the  spectra!  analj'sis  of  the  light  from  the 
conibnstion  of  the  gases  from  the  fumace,  as  a  tost  of  when  the 
decarbonization  of  tho  ore  has  been  carried  to  the  dcsii-ed  point. 
Thus  the  most  delicate  and  accurate  discoveries  of  pure  science 
art  found  to  be  the  allies  of  the  rudest  industry. 
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The  saw  h:i5  ever  played  a  moat  conspicuouB  part  in  the 
economy  of  manufacturoB,  and  its  importance  will  rcaJily  be 
admitted,  when  we  consider  how  essential  a  bearing  it  liaa  npon 
our  every-day  life,  and  how  conducive  it  is  to  the  development 
of  tlioBO  useful  arts  npon  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  civilized  humanity  depends.  Its  extended  and  nnivcr- 
sal  employment  in  the  higher  class  of  industrial  art  has,  in  great 
measure,  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  proa- 
pority,  by  administering  to-  the  production  not  only  of  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  our  being,  but  of  those  which 
tend  to  cultivate  tlio  taste  and  to  refine  the  mind.  The  art  of 
sawing  must  have  been  known  at  an  exceedingly  remote  period 
(even,  it  is  prob.ihle,  in  prohistoric  tim^s),  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  such  magnificent  and  gorgeous  structures  as  aro. 
described  in  the  Hebraic  Scriptures,  and  elsewhere,  conld  have 
been  formed  without  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  saw  ;  but 
the  full  extent  to  which  that  knowledge  existed,  and  the  modes  of 
ita  practJcal  application,  cannot  be  educed  &om  the  insullicient 
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evidence  at  our  command  in  these  tiroes.  The  ancient  Greeks 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  saw  —  as  also  the  chisel,  compasses, 
and  auger,  with  other  implements  —  to  Daedalus  (or,  as  some 
say.  Talus),  or  his  disciple  Perdix,  renowned  architects  and  sculp- 
tors, who  were  accustomed  to  employ  these  instruments  in  the 
production  of  the  Dasdali  —  wooden  images  of  the  gods,  orna- 
mented with  gilding  and  real  drapery,  and  usually  represented 
standing  with  the  feet  in  an  advancing  posture.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  derivation  of  saws  is  infinitely 
more  remote,  as  they  have  been  discovered  clearly  represented 
in  the  midst  of  the  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  the  obeUsks  of 
Egypt.  According  to  the  hypotheses  of  sundry  ancient  writers, 
the  jaw-bones  of  the  snake  with  its  teeth,  or  the  vertebrae  of  a 
fish  with  its  protruding  small  points,  first  suggested  the  plan  of 
the  saw ;  but  it  is  equally  as  likely  that  a  common  brier  upon 
which  some  antique  "  genius "  may  have  torn  his  flesh,  or  his 
fig  leaves,  if  he  wore  any,  may  have  suggested  the  idea.  The 
great  wonder  is,  so  useful  an  implement  is  the  saw,  that  we  have 
;aot  been  assured  by  some  ancient  writer  that  the  notion  of  the 
saw  was  divinely  inspired.  The  Greeks  did  indeed  deify  the  sup- 
posed inventor  of  the  saw,  thus  intimating  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  conception  of  it  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

The  saws  used  by  the  Grecian  carpenters  were  made  like  the 
straight  frame  instruments  of  modern  days,  the  blade  having  been 
net  across  the  middle  of  the  frame,  with  the  teeth  perpendicular  to 
the  plane.  The  block  of  wood  was  held  down  upon  a  table  or 
bench  by  clamps,  and  the  sawyers,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
bench,  at  each  end  of  the  saw,  pulled  it  back  and  forth. 

The  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  saw  afibrds  an  interest- 
ing field  to  the  archaeologist,  although  the  materials  or  means  of 
information  are  limited,  so  far  as  specific  facts  are  concerned  ;  but 
there  is  wide  scope  for  intelligent  inference.  But  such  investiga- 
tion, thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  results  thereof  stated,  would 
hardly  come  within  the  purview  of  this  aiticle,  which  is  intended 
in  the  main  to  be  utilitarian.  Those  who  desire  to  make  more  ex- 
tended researches,  are  referred  to  Beckmann's  "History  of  Inven- 
tions," containing  an  account  of  the  earlier  saw-mills,  together 
with  certain  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  saw.  Emy,  in  his 
"  Traite  de  VArt  de  la  Charpenterie,"  also  makes  some  allusions  to 
the  same  subject  of  an  instructive  character,  as  likewise  does 
Holtzapficl,  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Turning  and  Mechanical 
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Manipulation/'  and  Karmarsch  in  the  **  Handbuch  der  mecha- 
nischou  Technologie/'  vol.  i.  Hanover,  1866. 

Saws  are  made  of  the  many  forms  and  sizes  required  bj 
thousands,  according  to  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  are 
designed  ;  and  hardly  any  instrument  for  man^s  use  is  more  varied 
in  size  than  the  saw,  when  we  consider  the  full  range  of  its 
species,  so  to  speak,  from  the  watchmaker's  delicate  saw  for 
piercing  and  inlaying,  which  measures  about  one  thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  up 
to  the  immense  mill  and  mulay  (mullet?)  saws  in  use  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  America,  and  the  peculiar  band-saws  in  com- 
bination with  rack-benches,  employed  in  ripping  logs  of  timber  of 
almost  any  dimensions. 

The  oldest  forms  of  the  saw  are  made  of  a  straight  piece  of 
steel,  "  tdothed,"  and  set  in  a  frame,  or  with  handles  on  either  end, 
to  be  moved  by  one  or  two  persons,  according  to  the  form  given ; 
or  the  saw-plate  is  made  sufficiently  stiff  to  be  propelled  by  one 
handle,  and  worked  by  a  single  person  holding  it  in  one  hand,  like 
the  saw  most  in  use  among  joiners  and  carpenters  in  general.  In 
modern  times  has  been  invented  the  circular  saw-blade,  which  re- 
volves, and  with  its  teeth  in  the  periphery,  may  be  made  to  cut  with 
incredible  speed;  a  saw  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  for  example, 
being  driven  at  the  speed  of  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-four 
hundred  revolutions  a  minute. 

But  the  chief  important  improvement,  for  a  long  time,  relating 
to  saws,  is  one  recently  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  Oisston,  of  Phila- 
delphia (and  patented  January  14,  1868),  which,  since  it  com- 
prehends one  of  the  most  valuable  achievements  of  progress,  in 
any  art,  namely,  economy  of  means  or  in  products,  is  highly 
vrorthy  of  note.  To  make  this  great  improvement  most  clear  to 
the  reader,  it  should  first  be  observed  that  the  rapid  wear  of  cir- 
cular saws  demands  the  frequent  sharpening  of  their  teeth ;  and 
that  this,  in  ordinary  saws,  not  only  requires  tedious  manipula- 
tion, but  results  in  the  rapid  reduction  of  ti^e  paw  in  diameter. 
To  rescue  the  saw  from  this  rapid  reduction  is  the  object  of  Mr. 
Pisston's  successful  invention. 

The  better  to  explain  this  great  improvement,  we  introduce  the 
two  accompanying  cuts,  designated  "  Fig.  1  "  and  "  Fig.  2," 
respectively.  (For  the  use  of  the  plate  of  the  latter  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Henry  Disston  &  Son,  of  Phil- 
adelphia.) Fig.  1  represents  a  portion  of  a  circular  saw  with  or- 
21 
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dJDftty  teeUi,  wliich  maet  be  Bliorpened  by  reducing  both  the  front 
edge  a  and  back  b  of 
each  tooth  ;  a  duty  which 
requires  much  tune,  and 
which  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  much 
waste  of  material,  as  will 
be  readily  understood  by 
reference  to  the  dotted  lines,  which  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
blade  and  waste  of  material  after  frequent  sharpening. 

To  obviate  these  objections  or  difficulties  was  devised  the  plan 
above  alluded  to,  and  shown  by  Fig.  2  (on  nest  page),  by  which  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  back  of  each  tooth  is  a  continuation  of 
a  curved  line,  Z,  spirally  arranged  on  the  blade,  and  tliat  the 
sharpening  of  the  tooth  is  accomplished  by  the  reduction  of  a 
portion  of  the  front  or  throat  only  ;  thus,  in  reducing  the  tooth, 
the  course  pursued  by  the  cutter  (the  contrivance  by  which  the 
tooth  is  cut)  is  spiral,  so  that  while  the  rotary  cutter  is  in  the  act 
of  reducing  the  front  of  the  tooth,  D,  it  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
longing the  back  of  the  tooth,  C,  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the 
front  of  the  same. 

The  teeth  can  be  sharpened  from  time  to  time,  by  simply  filing 
the  bevelled  ends  (as  seen  in  Fig.  2) ;  and  this  mode  of  sharpen* 
ing  may  be  continued  until  the  bevelled  point  of  each  tooth 
reaches  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  throat,  when  by  means  of  a  ro- 
tary cutter  a  further  poi-tion  of  the  throat  may  be  removed. 

Fig.  2  (representing  the  so-called  "  Patent  Gullet-TootJi  Circular 
Saw,"  secured  by  patent  to  Messrs.  Henry  Disston  &  Son)  fur- 
ther illustrates,  in  its  double  capacity,  a  saw,  B,  as  worn  down 
from  a  larger  saw.  A,  the  teeth  having  been  "carried  back," 
or  cut  (by  the  use  of  the  same  firm's  patent  "  gnmmcrs  ''),  on  the 
periphery  lines,  Z,  instead  of  on  the  centre  line,  G,  by  the  old 
method  of  filing.  The  engraving  represents  a  two  inch  tooth 
or  gullet.  When  the  saw  has  been  worn  down  by  this  method 
from  C  to  F,  on  centre  line,  it  has  been  reduced  but  six 
inches,  but  has  presented  a  point  or  cutting  surface  on  the  pe- 
riphery line  from  G  to  Y,  a  diHtance  of  twenty-four  inches. 
The  majority  of  saws,  however,  ai-e  run  successfully  with  a  one 
and  one-fourth  inch  tootli ;  and  of  course  the  smaller  the  gullet 
the  less  the  waste  of  the  saw. 

Anterior  to  the  adaptation  of  mechanism  to  the  saw,  large  timber. 
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was  anivoraally  converted  through  the  ageacy  of  the  pit  or  wliip- 
sav.  This  iuBtrumcat  varies  in  size  from  about  six  feet  to  eight 
fuct  in  lejigth,  and  la  furuiehcd  at  the  upper  end  with  a  tiller,  and 
at  the  lower  with  a  box  to  adapt  it  to  the  hands  of  the  saw- 
jers.  The  balk,  oi'  beam,  after  being  sorted  and  lined  out  by  the 
coQTerter,  is  then  placed  over  tlie  eaw-pit,  in  order  that  the  saw 
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may  be  nsed  in  a  vertical  position  by  two  men,  called,  respectively, 
the  topmao  and  the  pitman.  The  men  aro  favorably  stationed  so 
that  their  positions  shall  enable  them  to  give  the  saw  a  nearly 
perpendicular  traverse  of  throe  or  four  feet ;  but  in  the  up-stroke 
it  is  withdrawn  a  few  inches  from  the  end  of  tlie  cut,  so  as  to 
allow  the  sawdust  free  escape,  and  likewise  to  avoid  blunting 
the  teeth. 
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It  is  customary,  when  deals  or  expensive  woods  of  moderate 
dimensions  are  required  to  be  sawn,  to  make  use  of  the  pit-frame 
saw,  which  is  much  thinner  than  the  whip-eaw,  and  therefore  less 
wasteful  of  the  material.  The  saw  is  attached  to  a  wooden  frame 
of  a  parallelograramic  figure,  by  means  of  two  iron  buckles  or 
shackles  riveted  to  the  blade,  and  arranged  so  as  to  embrace  the 
top  and  bottom  cross-heads  of  the  frame.  The  lower  buckle  is 
cleft  for  the  insertion  of  a  pair  of  equal  or  folding  wedges,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  draw  the  saw-web  stiff  and  tense,  and  retain  it  in 
proper  position. 

We  clearly  have  in  this  apparatus  the  germs  of  the  saw-frame, 
and  mill-saws,  and  it  only  required  popular  demands  and  sufficient 
time  to  perfect  them  into  the  varied  and  complete  instruments  of 
the  present  day.  We  cannot  fix  the  exact  date  at  which  saws  by 
other  than  hand  force  first  came  into  operation,  although  it  may 
be  affirmed,  on  reliable  authority,  that  mills  driven  by  water-wheels 
and  the  wings  of  wind-mills,  existed  in  Germany  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  subsequently  made  their  way  in  a  very 
crude  state  into  Germany  and  Holstein.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1696,  a  saw-mill  worked  by  water  power  was  erected  at 
Saardam,  in  Holland.  Saw-mills  were  not  introduced  in  England 
prior  to  the  seventeenth  century,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  ex- 
isting against  them  on  the  part  of  sawyers,  who,  like  many 
members  of  various  handicrafts,  repulsed  any  innovation  likely  to 
interfere  with  their  trade,  and  lessen,  as  they  maintained,  thei^ 
means  of  subsistence.  In  fact,  so  high  arose  the  antipathy  anil 
obstructiveness  of  the  sawyers,  that  Parliament  was  obliged  to 
pass  a  law  to  appease  them,  whereby  the  use  of  saws. driven  by 
wind  or  water  power  was  prohibited.  For  this  reason,  a  mill 
erected  by  a  Dutchman  near  London,  in  1633,  was  abandoned. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  stubborn  opposition,  efforts  were 
not  wanting,  persevering  ones,  and  another  mill,  impelled  by  the 
fotce  of  the  wind,  was  built  in  Limehouse,  by  a  Mr.  Houghton,  in 
the  year  1760.  Unfortunately,  this  only  served  to  arouse  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  the  rage  of  the  populace,  who  ended  by 
throwing  the  mill  to  the  ground,  and  demolibhing  the  entire 
works. 

Efibrts  to  introduce  the  water  or  wind  mills,  were  suppressed  from 
that  time  for  a  period  of  about  sixty  years,  when  an  opulent  and  en- 
terprising merchant,  encouraged  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  caused  a 
wind  power  saw-mill  to  be  erected  again  at  Limehouse,  under  tlie 
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Bnpervision  of  an  able  and  experienced  millwright  by  the  name  of 
Stansfield,  who  had  learned  in  Holland  and  Norway  the  art  of 
constructing  and  managing  works  of  this  nature. 

The  attempt  proved,  however,  as  futile  as  those  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Crowds  of  the  disaffected  once  moi^e  mustered  around 
the  building,  and  under  the  guidance  of  two  or  three  desperadoes, 
irretrievably  destroyed  it,  and  ruthlessly  scattered  the  debris. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  add,  that  the  government  came  for- 
ward, and  indemnified  the  spirited  entrepreneur  for  the  loss  ho 
sustained  by  this  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  It  is  a  pitiful  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  arts,  and  sciences, — and  the  remark  may  be 
justly  extended  so  as  to  embrace  matters  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  as  well,  —  that  governments  do  not,  far  more  than  they 
have  ever  done,  interejRt  themselves  in  projects  which  are  calculated 
to  advance  the  general  well-being  of  their  respective  bodies  politic, 
and  to  succor  individual  enterprise.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is 
to  cooperative  enterprise.  This  is  Emphatically  the  age  of  guar- 
antee, of  mutual  insurance,  and  united  effort  —  the  palpable  pre- 
cursor of  those  days  of  enlightenment  which  are  to  succeed 
civilization,  in  which  shall  be  witnessed  no  more  such  violent 
struggles  as  we  record  above  between  impoverished  labor  strug- 
gling in  its  witless  way  to  preserve  food  for  its  hungering  month 
against  the  suggestions  of  genius  attempting  to  lessen  the  general 
burdens  of  labor  for  humanity,  and  pushed  on  by  capital.  The 
war  between  labor  and  capital  must  ever  continue,  till  an  intelli- 
gent, inventive  genius,  equal  to  that  which  prompts  and  perfects 
the  mechanical  enterprises  of  individuals,  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  improvement  and  reorganization  of  that  old  machine  which 
has  so  clumsily  run  on  for  the.'  ages,  ever  getting  out  of  repair, 
often  violently  checked  in  its  course,  and  making  fearful  counter- 
revolutions,—  breaking  its  shafts,  with  ever  a  "screw  loose" 
here  and  there,  and  sometimes  tottering,  and  swaying,  and  break- 
ing down  with  a  crash  of  war  and  its  attendant  wrongs  and  hor- 
rors, and  which  miserable  machine  we  are  wont  in  its  parts  to 
call  "  Government,"  "  Society,"  —  semi-developed,  or  further  ad- 
Tanced,  and  which,  with  a  general  term,  we  curiously  enough 
name  "  Civilization." 

Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  mill  which  we  note  above, 
another  one  was  erected  in  its  place,  and  was  permitted  to  flourish 
unmolested  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  general  establishment  of  mills 
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in  tbe  vicinage  of  London  followed  as  a  coroUaiy.  Beckmann 
asserts  that  a  saw-mill  of  a  most  outre  description,  had  been  in 
action  at  Lcith,  in  Scotland,  some  time  antecedent  to  those  erected 
about  London. 

To  General  Bentham  is  commonly  accorded  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  apply  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  driving^ 
saw-frames ;  and  in  a  patent  taken  out  by  him  in  It 93,  a  machine 
of  tliis  class  is  specified  for  operating  on  wood,  previous  to  its 
conversion  into  scantling  for  "  block  shells,'^  etc.  Since  then, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  mechanical  indus- 
try. Iron  and  steel  have  supplanted  wood  for  constrnctiv.e  de- 
tails, thereby,  as  English  manufacturers  assure  us  as  the  result  of 
their  experience,  insuring  greater  stability  and  superior  work,  as 
well  as  conferring  a  simple  and  more  elegant  appearance  upon  the 
whole  structure ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  ample  strength  and  solid- 
ity are  provided  to  preserve  it  free  from  vibration  and  fracture.  But 
in  this  country  wood  as  a  constructive  material  largely  continues  to 
find  favor  with  sawyers,  who  maintain  that  its  elasticity  absorbs 
or  counteracts  the  vibration  of  the  saws,  cutters,  etc.,  and 
that  thereby  higher  rates  of  speed  may  be  attained  than  would 
be  consistent  with  iron  and  rigid  frame-work.  But  the  writer's 
observations  lead  to  the  contrary  opinion,  and  practical  English- 
men, who  speak  from  experience,  assure  him  that  iron  and  steel 
are  found  preeminently  qualified  for  the  purposes  of  erection,  and 
are,  as  well,  greatly  superior  to  the  softer  and  more  yielding  mate- 
rial, by  reason  of  the  greater  durability  and  freedom  from  in- 
herent decay. 

It  was  the  application  of  water,  wind,  and  steam,  as  motive 
powers,  to  the  saw,  which  created  that  large  demand  for  its  use 
which  has  characterized  the  nineteenth  century  over  all  its  pred- 
ecessors, and  which  extended  its  operations  into  many  thereto 
untried  fields  of  enterprise ;  and  for  the  perfect  operations  of  the 
saw,  as  perfect  settings  or  frames  as  may  be,  are  necessary.  In- 
deed, the  saw  and  the  frame  are  only  necessary  and  co-operative 
parts  of  a  whole,  and  must  go  together  —  as  essential  to  each 
other  as  teeth  to  the  masticating  animal  man,  or  as  ihe  man  to  the 
masticating  teeth. 

The  introduction  of  the  saw  into  America  was  coincident  with 
its  settlement,  the  saw  at  that  time  being  as  feeble  and  simple,  as 
an  instrument,  as  were  the  colonies  as  bodies  politic  —  and  as 
out  of  small  beginnings  has  grown  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of 
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the  world,  so  equally  has  the  science  of  the  saw  in  its  mechanical 
improvements  and  manufacture  grown  until  to-day,  when  in  the 
United  States  the  best  saws  of  the  world  are  made.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  saws  in  this  country  is  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  employing  large  numbers  of  artisans. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  saws  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words.  An  ingot  of  steel  is  prepared,  from  which  the  plates  are 
to  be  manufactured,  and  being  heated  to  a  requisite  heat,  is  placed 
under  a  ponderous  steam  hammer,  and  subjected  to  severe  manip- 
ulation, which  tends  to  refine,  densify,  and  toughen  the  grain  of 
the  steel ;  it  is  then  re-heated,  and  placed  under  powerful  rollers, 
and  flattened  out  ta  the  required  thickness,  and  thereafter  cut  up 
into  slits  if  need  be.  The  edge  intended  for  the  teeth  is  then 
made  true  by  trimming,  and  the  plate  is  next  taken  to  a  toothing 
machine,  a  fly  press,  suitably  provided  with  punches,  regulated  by 
gauges  BO  that  a  suitable  and  uniform  distance  apart  may  be  secured 
for  the  teeth,  and  then  the  plate  is  "  tooth/Bd  "  rapidly.  The  punch 
or  *'  die  "  leaves  somewhat  rough  edges  to  the  teeth,  which  edges 
are,  as  the  next  process,  removed  by  flies,  and  the  teeth  sharpened. 
The  blades  are  next  made  to  undergo  the  hardening  or  tempering 
process,  which  consists  in  their  flrst  being  heated  in  large  ovens,  over 
an  intense  fire,  to  a  red  heat,  whence  they  are  withdrawn  at  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  and  plunged  into  vats  containing  oil,  together  with 
certain  ingredients,  such  as  resin,  tallow,  and  bees-wax,  in  certain 
proportions.  Of  the  precise  propoitions  of  these,  together  with 
anything  like  a  minute  description  of  the  tempering  process,  it 
would,  in  every  case,  be  difficult  to  assure  the  reader;  for  the 
art  of  tempering,  especially  in  instances  where  it  is  a  peculiar 
success,  is  kept  a  secret  in  the  temperer's  own  bosom.  By 
this  process  the  blades  acquire  great  hardness ;  and  he  now 
subjects  them  to  a  new  heat,  until  portions  of  the  oil  not  wiped 
off  begin  to  burn.  This  latter  process  is  known  as  ''blazing 
off."  The  temperer  regulates  the  degree  of  hardness  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  given  saw  is  intended.  That  the 
stiffness  of  the  plate  may  be  uniform  throughout,  it  is  next  ham- 
mered thoroughly  upon  a  large  anvil :  this  is  called,  in  manufac- 
turing parlance,  "  smithing."  The  next  step  is  to  grind  the  plate, 
so  that  it  shall,  commencing  at  a  given  thickness  of  teeth,  grow 
slightly  and  gradually  thinner  to  the  back  (or  to  the  centre,  in 
case  of  circular  saws).  The  process  of  grinding  was  exclusively, 
till  of  late,  that  of  placing  the  plate  upon  a  stiff  board  for  a  back, 
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and  pressing  one  side  of  it  at  a  time  against  a  grindstone ;  bnt 
in  the  leading  establishment  in  the  United  States,  the  "  Keystone 
Saw,  Tool,  Steel,  and  File  Works"  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  grinding 
of  saws  is  to  a  large  extent  done  by  a  patented  process,  by  which 
the  plate  is  ground  on  both  sides  at  once,  with  far  more  uni- 
formity in  regard  to  thickness,  as  well  as  more  expertly  and  eco- 
nomically than  when  ground  on  one  side  at  once. 

Afler  the  saw  is  ground,  it  is  taken  back  to  the  anvils  for  re- 
"  hammering,"  in  order  to  take  out  whatever  distortions  may  have 
occurred  by  the  pulling  and  fnction  it  has  received  in  grind- 
ing ;  then  back  again  to  the  grindstones,  where  it  is  "drawn/'  as 
it  is  called.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  "  glazing  "  or  polishing  pro- 
cess, which  being  done,  it  is  carried  back  to  the  anvils  once  more 
to  be  straightened,  after  it  is  "grained"  with  emery,  after 
which  it  is  set.  It  is  next  passed  through  the  process  of  stiffen- 
ing, or  having  the  requisite  "  spring"  or  elasticity  given  it,  which 
is  done  by  a  heating  process.  After  it  comes  from  this  process, 
and  is  cooled  off,  whatever  discoloration  it  may  Have  received  from 
the  process  of  heating,  or  otherwise,  is  removed  by  acid,  and  then 
it  is  oiled.  (At  this  point  devices  or  names  are  etched  or  stamped 
on  the  saw.)  It  is  now  ready  for  sharpening,  which  done,  it  is 
"  handled  "  (if  of  the  kind  needing  handles),  and  is  inspected, 
and  then  packed  for  market. 

The  most  extensive,  and  without  doubt  the  best  manufactoiy 
of  saws  in  the  United  States,  and  probsibly  in  the  world,  as  the 
writer  is  confidently  assured  by  one  whom  he  deems  to  possess  a 
larger  knowledge  of  the  saw  and  its  manufacture  than  almost  any 
other  person  living,  is  that  of  the  world-famed  "Keystone  Saw, 
Tool,  Steel,  and  Pile  Works,"  established  originally  by  Mr.  Henry 
Disston,  whose  name  is  known  throughout  the  world  wherever  a 
saw  is  used. 

The  process  of  manufacture  at  the  Keystone  Works  is  sub- 
stantially as  described  in  the  general  description  above ;  but  it 
should  bo  remembered,  in  honor  of  the  intelligence  that  is  made  to 
bear  upon  the  manufacture  of  saws  at  this  establishment,  that 
many  of  the  details  of  the  several  processes  are  the  inventions  of 
Mr.  Disston  and  his  associates,  and  are  secured  to  them  by  letters 
patent.  These,  in  good  measure,  enable  them  to  outvie  other 
works  in  the  accuracy  of  their  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  their 
cost  of  production.  The  Keystone  Works  successfully  compete 
in  all  respects  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  in  some  respects  sur- 
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pass  them.  "  For  example,  the  so-called  "  No  7  ''  saw,  manufao- 
tared  by  these  works,  is  said  by  the  best  authorities  to  be  worth 
forty  per  cent,  more  than  the  best  English  saw. 

And  here,  in  the  not  illaudible  pride,  we  trust,  of  Americans 
in  our  victories  over  other  countries,  especially  in  the  "con- 
tests of  peace,''  it  is  our  great  pleasure  to  note  the  following  evi- 
dence of  an  American  triumph  not  only  over  English  skill,  but 
that  of  the  whole  world  in  the  matter  of  saws.  Mr.  Disston, 
some  time  in  1867,  forwarded  a  circular  saw  blade  to  the  great 
London  dealers,  Messrs.  HoUoway  &  Co.,  and  received  from 
them  a  voluntary  and  appreciative  testimonial  in  the  letter  be« 
low,  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  copy. 

"  LOKDOK,  EVOLAND,  NoT.  28,  1867. 

"Mb.  Henrt  Disston. 

*' Dear 'Sir:  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  your  circular 
saw  blade  reached  us  yesterday  safely.  We  have  tried  it  to-day, 
and  it  is  more  than  all  we  expected  of  it.  In  every  i*espect  it  is 
the  best  saw  we  have  ever  seen,  and  its  equal  cannot  be  produced 
in  Europe.  We  beg  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kind  attention  to 
our  wishes,  and  are  your  obliged  and  obedient  servants, 

"Hollow AY  &  Co." 

A  testimonial  like  the  above,  and  so  well  merited,  should 
satisfy  the  professional  ambition  of  any  manufacturer  in  the 
land.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Keystone  Works  frequently 
receive  perhaps  equally  good  testimonials  of  the  perfection  of 
their  wares,  in  the  shape  of  large  boulders  cut  entirely  through 
by  their  saws  without  breaking  the  latter,  which  boulders  have 
by  some  means  become  imbedded  in  the  huge  trees  of  California 
or  Oregon,  it  may  be,  and  which  as  cut  in  twain,  are  forwarded  to 
them  by  some  admiring  sawyer ;  and  in  the  largest  iron  saw-dogs 
cut  completely  in  two  by  their  matchless  saws. 

The  Keystone  Works  not  only  manufacture  all  kinds  of  saws, 
from  the  common  wood  and  hand  saw  up  to  the  largest  circular 
saws  ever  made,  inclusive,  —  mill,  mulay,  gang,  cross-cut,  drag, 
pit-saw,  patent  combination  saws,  etc. -—but  also  do  a  large 
business  in  setting,  sharpening,  gumming,  and  hammering  circu- 
lar and  other  saws  for  other  establishments  which  have  not  the 
requisite  facilities,  and  also  do  their  own  (silver  or  gold)  plating, 
and  plate  for  others.    It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  they  make, 
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for  their  own  consuniption,  the  steel  ingots  they  need  for  their 
saws,  etc.,  after  a  perfect  and  patented  process ;  and  it  is  dae 
greatly  to  this  fact  that  their  saws  take  precedence  of  all  others. 

Their  establishment  is  immense,  covering  over  eight  acres 
of  ground,  and  employing  upwards  of  six  hundred  laborers. 
They  pay  always  over  nine  thousand  dollars  per  week,  the  em- 
ployees receiving  from  six  dollars  per  week  fqr  boys,  who  do 
the  lighter  work,  to  thirty  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  week  for 
skilled  workmen.  Before  our  late  civil  war,  wages  averaged 
about  one-half  of  what  they  do  now.  Workmen  at  the  same  trade 
in  England  get  about  one-half  of  what  the  Keystone  Works  paid 
before  the  war.  The  prices  of  the  saws  made  by  the  establish- 
ment remain  about  the  same  as  before  the  war,  the  superior  and 
patented  machinery  of  the  Keystone  Works  enabling  them  to 
manufacture  to  such  excellent  advantage. 

Mr.  Disston,  the  founder  of  this  establishment,  is  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  *'  protection,''  as  against  free  trade,  and  believes  that 
the  success  of  the  works,  and  the  lucrative  employment  which 
it  has  been  enabled  to  give  to  its  large  number  of  employees, 
providhig  thus  for  hundreds  of  families,  have  been  secured  by  the 
protective  tariff,  as  well  as  by  the  eminent  care  and  skill  exer- 
cised in  the  manufacture  of  its  wares. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Henry  Disston  stand  pre-eminent  in  this 
country  as  the  successful  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  saws,  but 
his  career  is  one  of  marvellous  successes,  secured  through  great 
intelligence,  by  untiring  perseverance  and  the  conscientious  fulfil- 
ment of  professional  duties;  and  a  short  biography  of  this 
eminent  manufacturer  can  be  fitly  made  here,  as  instructive  and 
encouraging  to  the  earnest  young  men  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Disston  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  came  here  at  an 
early  age,  and  is  an  American  in  sentiment  and  active  energy, 
lie  commenced  business  in  a  small  cellar  in  the  vicinity  of  Second 
and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia ;  and  the  first  coal  he  ever  used 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  tempering  his  work  was  wheeled 
by  himself  from  Willow  Street  Wharf,  nearly  a  mile  distant,  to 
his  little  workshop. 

The  manufacture  of  hand  saws  had  already  been  attempted  by 
other  parties,  all  of  whom,  however,  failed,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Mr.  Disston  to  establish  that  important  and  useful  branch  of 
industry  in  this  country.  But  this  was  not  accomplished  witib 
out  many  severe  trials  and  strugglen,  and  in  order  to  prove  to 
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the  merchant  that  he  was  determined  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
market,  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  sell  his  saws  at  an  advance 
of  only  one  per  cent,  over  the  cost  of  production. 

At  the  age  of  eigiiteen  years  Mr.  Disston  became  foreman  of 
the  shop  in.  which  he  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  waq  fre- 
quently the  recipient  of  presents  from  his  employers  for  the  im- 
provements he  made  in  machinery,  tools,  etc.  At  this  time  it 
was  the  custom  to  send  back  to  England  all  the  scrap  or  waste 
steel  made  in  cutting  out  saws,  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-manu- 
factured into  sheets.  On  this  material  there  had  already  been 
paid  a  doty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  freights  and  other 
charges.  The  same  steel,  after  its  re-manufacture,  would  be  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  again  subjected  to  duties  and  charges. 
This  told  so  heavily  against  the  American  manufacture,  that  Mr. 
Disston  determined  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  no  longer 
exist ;  and  about  twenty  years  ago  he  commenced  to  make  waste 
steel  into  ingots,  which  he  caused  to  be  rolled  into  sheets  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheaper  qualities  of  goods.  The  experience 
and  confidence  thus  gained  have  proved  to  be  of  immense  benefit, 
and  although  millions  of  dollars  had  been  vainly  spent  in  trying 
to  produce  sheet  steel  in  this  country,  yet  when  our  civil  war 
broke  out,  and  gold  commenced  its  upward  flight,  Mr.  Disston 
assumed  the  risk;  and  a  success  more  flattering  than  his  most 
sanguine  hopes  had  pictured  has  crowned  his  efforts,  the  works 
now  producing  upwards  of  thirty  tons  of  sheet  steel  per  week, 
the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  establishment.  The  finest 
qualities  are  made  into  saws,  which  far  excel  those  of  foreign 
manufacture. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  Mr.  Disston's  success  is  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  every  department  incident  to  the  manufacture 
of  saws.  There  is  not  a  process,  even  the  most  minute,  through 
which  a  saw  passes  from  the  cnide  and  raw  material  to  its 
finished  state,  but  what  can  be  successfully  accomplished,  in  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  Disston  himself. 

In  the  year  1846  Mr.  Disston  removed  his  small  establishment, 
and  rented  a  room  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  William  Miles,  then  sit- 
uated on  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  works.  In  1849  he  was 
unfortunately  burned  out  through  the  explosion  of  Mr.  Miles's 
boiler  —  a  disaster  which  might  have  cost  him  his  life,  as  he  was 
thrown  a  considerable  distance  by  the  concussion,  but  fortunately 
without  sustaining  any  serious  personal  injury. 
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This  event  caused  him  to  take  up  a  small  lot  adjoining,  sixty 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on  which,  in  the  short  space  of  fif- 
teen days,  his  first  factory,  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  and  four  stories 
high,  was  erected,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  immense 
estabtishment. 

As  the  rapidly  increasing  business  demanded,  it  has  been  from 
time  to  time  enlarged,  until  it  has  assumed  its  present  colossal 
proportions  —  covering  an  area  of  over  eight  acres. 

Mr.  Disston  now  enjoys  the  laudable  pride,  as  one  reward  of  his 
great  industry  and  professional  ambition,  of  witnessing  all  the 
operations  incidental  to  the  making  of  saws  of  every  description 
carried  on  here  on  a  scale  of  unsurpassed  magnitude ;  and  not  only 
saws,-  but  all  their  constituent  parts,  together  with  all  machines 
and  tools  used  in  their  manufacture,  are  planned  and  fashioned 
within  the  works. 

Mr.  Disston  may  indeed  be  classed  as  one  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  this  generation.  Bom  in  England,  iir  1819,  he  came  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  company  with  his 
father,  who  died  three  days  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia. 
Friendless  and  without  means,  with  no  one  to  advise  or  guide 
his  youthful  steps,  he  was  indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

After  many  trials,  vicissitudes,  and  struggles  with  poverty,  he 
bound  himself  apprentice  to  the  saw-making  business,,  believing 
that  the  manufacture  of  saws  was  destined,  at  no  very  distant 
future,  to  become  one  of  immense  importance  in  a  young  and 
rapidly-growing  country  abounding  in  almost  trackless  forests  of 
lumber,  and  where  new  cities  rise  up  as  if  by  magic.  The 
forethought  and  shrewdness  which  at  that  tender  age  seemed  to 
guide  him  in  the  selection  of  a  trade,  fully  developed  themselves 
in  after  years,  and  combined  with  great  energy  of  character,  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  saw-manufacturing  business  in 
America,  and  perhaps  the  world.  The  labor  market  of  Europe 
has  been  carefully  scanned,  and  the  most  skilled  and  experienced 
workmen  obtained,  without  regard  to  cost.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  this  enterprise  are  now  becoming  visible,  as  some  of  the  finest 
workmen  in  the  world  owe  their  efficiency  to  the  instruction  re- 
ceived in  the  "  Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel,  and  File  Works,"  of 
Philadelphia. 
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The  progress  of  civilization  may  be  said  to  be  over  iron  ;  for 
iron  Is  not  onl;  a  column  upon  wliich  civilization  rests,  but  lit- 
erally lies  along  the  road,  tike  rails,  upon  which  it  moves  ;  and 
there  can  be  nothing  more  pleasing  to  the  stndent  of  the  arts,  or 
the  lover  of  humanity  who  is  interested  in  the  m.iterial  clcments,- 
which,  commingled,  add  so  much  to  human  happiness,  and 
without  which  misery  only  would  be  the  normal  condition  of  tho 
races,  than  the  subject  of  iron  in  its  million  ramifications.  Nut- 
withstanding  the  customary  classification  or  nomenclature,  iron 
is  the  chief  precious  metal.  It  can  be  made,  even  for  the  most 
delicate  purposes,  many  fold  more  valuable  than  gold.  A  piece 
of  iron  worth  but  five  dollars  in  the  market  in  its  simple  stale, 
may  become,  it  is  said,  when  combined  with  a  proportion  of  car- 
bon, varj-ing  from  one-half  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  as  steel, 
and  wrought  into  balance-springs  for  watches,  worth  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollai's.  By  no  process  could  five  dtillars' 
worth  of  gold  in  tho  ingot  be  wrought  up  to  such  a  value,  espe- 
cially for  praatical,  mechanical,  or  other  possible  purposes. 

Indeed,  in  the  study  of  iron  and  its  uses,  along  the  line  of  his- 
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tory,  the  student  finds  much  which  is  sublime  as  well  as  beautiful. 
"With  the  very  heart  of  the  races  is  iron  blent  —  in  fact,  it  courses 
in  the  life-blood  or  spirit  of  the  races,  as  truly  as  it  mingles, 
as  the  physiologists  tell  us,  in  the  life-blood  of  the  individual 
man.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Hebraic  Scrip- 
tures, which  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  historical 
w^nting,  we  find  even  the  "  the  artificer  of  iron  "  was  the  noted 
character  or  genius  of  his  time  ;  and  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  of  the  same  Scriptures,  we  are  told  of  "  a 
land  whose  stones  are  iron/'  So,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
historic  times,  iron  has  been  a  precious  metal  indeed  to  man. 
Every  particle  of  gold  and  silver  might  be  destroyed,  and  except 
in  a  few  chemical  preparations,  useful  in  the  fine  arts,  their  ab- 
sence would  not  be  practically  felt  by  the  world.  Even  the  world 
of  beauty  would  not  appreciatively  lose  its  gems ;  for  iron  in 
these  days  can  be  wrought  into  as  many  beautiful  shapes  as  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  pigments  in  the  hands  of  the  chemic-artist 
may  be  made  to  supply  their  fast  colors  or  shades,  while  adding* 
colors,  too,  as  beautiful  as  their  own,  and  which  they  cannot  be 
made  to  imitate. 

But  take  away  the  gift  or  blessing  of  iron  to  man,  and  a  moral 
chaos  would  ensue,  equal  to  the  physical  one  of  which  Milton 
sings,  and  falling  in  its  horrors  and  gloom  but  little  below  that 
which  the  most  poetic  geologist,  in  his  rapt  moods,  is  wont  to 
picture,  when  brooding  upon  the  "  birth  of  creation."  Not  only 
would  the  nations  be  obliged  to  revert  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
civilization,  but  so  long  and  in  so  many  countless  ways  have 
mankind  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  upon  iron  as  an  essential 
means,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  securing  their  daily  happiness, 
and  of  conserving  their  best  interests  as  well,  that  in  the  revul- 
sion which  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  iron  from  human  goods  would 
cause,  a  loXver  depth  than  the  old  barbaric  life  would  be  their 
fate  —  "  confusion  worse  confounded  ;  "  for  iron  is  as  essential  a 
"  staple  "  as  bread,  and  the  teeming  races  of  the  earth  with- 
out it,  would  be  at  a  loss  how  to  create  the  grajps  from  which 
the  latter  is  made,  and  starvation  to  millions  on  millions  must 
ensue  ;  and  the  earth  might  witness,  in  densely-populated  coun- 
tries, the  dreadful  spectacle  of  thousands  of  the  hardly  livings 
feeding  upon  the  carcasses  of  their  dead  brothers.  In  fact  there 
are  no  bounds  too  great  for  possibility,  which  the^  picturing  im- 
agination can  reach,  when  contemplating  the  subject  in  this  light. 
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But  even  were  not  such  a  dreadful  state  reached  at  once,  yet 
all  progress  or  development  would  be  arrested  ;  commerce  would 
pall  under  the  ruins  of  the  wares  upon  which  it  thrives,  and  the 
fleets  of  the  world  fall  to  pieces  in  mid  ocean,  or  crumble  along 
the  docks.  All  manufactures  must  cease,  — all  travel  be  sus- 
pended, and  the  travellers  themselves  imprisoned  in  herds  in  their 
own  temporary  homes,  and  in  a  short  time  find  themselves  naked, 
without  further  means  of  re-dressing  than  had  Adam  and  Eve ; 
for  without  the  iron  or  steel  needle,  they  would  want  even  the  ^ 
means,  not  only  of  keeping  clothes  upon  their  limbs,  but  llie 
clothes  themselves.  And  such  as,  perchance,  should  catch  some 
lower  animal  for  food,  would  be  compelled  to  tear  its  flesh  with 
their  teeth  and  hands.  .  Far  more  desolate  and  fearful  to  contem- 
plate would  be  the  condition  of  men  now,  if  suddenly  deprived 
of  iron,  than  anything  which  in  the  past  the  world  has  witnessed. 
Next  to  air  and  light,  iron  is  a  necessity  to  man,  since  it  in  some 
way  helps  him  to  work  out  all  his  other  goods.  And  without 
these,  what  would  even  the  air  and  light  be  worth  to  the  denizens 
of  the  temperate  zones  in  particular  ?  —  and  in  these  zones  crowd 
the  vast  majority  of  the  races.  The  astonished  world  would,  in 
short,  stand  aghast,  and  each  man,  in  his  utter  impotence,  with 
uplifted  hands  inquire  of  the  other,  "  What  8?iaU  we  do  to  be 
saved  ?  "  —  not  from  the  perils  which  may  environ  a  future  of  tliis 
life,  but  from  the  demoniac  starvation,  and  the  countless  possible 
diseases  which  must  come  rushing  in  the  train  of  such  a  revul 
sion  of  the  wheels  of  present  progress,  as  it  bears  along  the  vanf* 
of  civilization. 

Thus  little  of  iron  in  its  staple  uses  for  man  as  regarding  its 
employment  in  the  wares  of  every-day  use  ;  in  the  plows  which 
cut  the  furrows  in  which  grow  the  grains  for  man's  consumption  ; 
ip  the  hoes  with  which  the  army  of  weeds  and  tares  is  kept  from 
stifling  the  gprowing  cereals ;  and  in  the  rivets,  bolts,  nails,  and 
bands  which  hold  the  parts  of  those  plows  and  hoes  together ;  and 
in  the  knives,  and  draw-shaves,  and  lathes  by  which  their  wooden 
parts  are  shaped  ;  in  the  axles  upon  which  even  the  grindstones, 
which  sharpen  these  domestic  weapons  revolve  ;  in  the  means  by 
which  the  motive  powers,  the  horses  and  cattle  which  work  the 
plows  are  joined  to  it ;  the  wbiffletree  hooks,  the  harness  buckles  and 
chains.  But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  recite  in  detail  the  forms 
which  iron  takes,  and  the  necessities  which  it  supplies,  even  in 
the  basilar  stratum  of  civilization.     But  there  is  another  need  of 
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man  than  that  which  simply  supplies  the  waots  of  the  stomach, 
and  protects  against  cold  or  heat.  The  love  of  beauty  is  one  of 
the  chief  elementary  impulses  to  his  progress;  and  iron,  aa  a 
substance  out  of  which  countless  ornamental  devices  are  wrought. 
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plays  as  lafge  a  part  in  the  advancement  of  man's  moral  nature 
OB  it  enacts  in  his  physical  preservation  and  well-being,  and  is 
far  more  capable  of  serving  the  multitudinous  purposes  of  artists 
than  are  the  miscalled  precious  metals.-  Besides,  iron  is  a  cheaper 
substance  than  those,  and  in  this  respect  more  available  for  the 
purposes  of  beauty,  administering  to  the  delight  of  a  vaster  num- 
ber of  beholding  eyes  than  they ;  adorning  more  households,  more 
public  buildings,  parks,  streets  of  cities,  iu  brackets,  and  bolco- 
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nies,  and  poets,  and  siouldingB,  and  turrets,  etc.»  etc.,  than  could 
all  the  other  "  precious  metals  "  cambioed,  to  saj^  do  thing  of  its 
tea  thousand  other  uses. 

In  the  .older  countries,  in  many  pprtioos  of  Europe  especiallj, 
is  erer J  where  seen  in  akar  railings,  gates,  and  gateways,  palisades, 
fountains,  and  in  other  forms,  gorgeous  even,  vfiAny  of  them,  the 
wondroas  si^ill  of  the  blacksmith's  art  —  greatly  the  creations  of 
other  centuries;  and  the  exhumations  of  Pompei  show  that  no 
mean  skill  in  the  blacksmith^s  field  of  art  was  exercised  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  timong  the  Roman  races.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  note  the  time  in  the  history  of  the  art  when  the 
element  of  beauty  did  iiot  enter  into  more  or  less  of  the  black- 
smith's work.  And,  indeed,  to  such  heights  has  this  art  been 
carried,  that  out  of  iron  have  bee^  called  forth  the  most  exquisite 
represeniatiyes  of  the  tendrils,  sprigs,  and  leaves  of  daintiest 
flowers,  —  vieing  with  those  wrought  with  even  the  braided  gold 
of  Malta,  —  as  well  as  the  most  elegant  and  slender  twisted  columns 
sustaining  great  weights,  and  mounted  with  volutes  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  whidi  can  be  cut  from  stone  by  the  subtlest  art  of 
the  sculptor.  And  the  art  of  ornamental  iron  work  of  eleganee 
and  great  merit  is  not  confined  to  the  hammer  of  the  blacksmith, 
but  is  seen  in  the  foundexy  as  well. 

In  the  United  States,  the  use  of  iron  for  arohU^ectural  purposes 
has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Immense  capital  is  invested 
here  and  there,  over  the  country,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  into 
houses,  and  various  ornamental  work  for  the  same,  as  well  as  for 
the  fencing  of  public  parks  and  cemeteries,  and  private  grounds. 
Indeed,  so  extensive  is  becoming  its  use  for  ornamental  purposes, 
that  neatly  every  village  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  containing 
a  population  of  five  thousand  inhii,bitants,  boasts  its  little  foundery» 
or  its  machine  shop,  or  smitbery,  where  ornamental  iron  work  is 
made ;  or,  lacking  these,  has  its  depdt  for  the  sale  of  ornamental 
iron  fabrics  of  some  kind*  And  the  art  is  now  as  well  understood 
in  some  portions  of  the  country  as  in  Europe,  *—  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  higher  grades  of  work  are  yet  mainly 
made  by  artisans  of  foreign  birth  and  rearing,  imported  here  by 
American  manufacturers ;  but  the  genius  of  the  American .  mind 
is  fast  accomfplishing  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 

Much  of  the  work  which  now  emanates  from  American  shops  com- 
pares &vorably  with  the  very  best  of  the  middle  ages  work  of  Eu- 
rope in  all  respects,  and  is  given  to  the  public  at  cheaper  rates,  thus 
22 
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carrying  the  comforts  and  Bolaces  of  a  fine  art  into  a  lai^  number 
of  houses  and  homes  which  could  not  afford  to  enjoy  tbem  at 
the  prices  which  ruled  for  the  imported  wares  before  American 
enterprise  entered  this  field  of  iron  onrnmentationB.  In  excellence 
of  workmanship,  flowing  lines,  graceful  curves,  and  that  exquisite 
"  touch ''  of  high  art  which  cannot  be  told  in  the  printed  line, 
and  which  only  the  engraver's  art  can  fitly  illustrate,  and  which  is 
always  so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  any  creation  of  the  high 
arts,  American  artisans  have  become,  in  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
mental iron  work,  equal  to  the  best  of  the  old  masters.  The  iron 
railings,  for  example,  which  some  of  these  manufacturers  pro- 
duce vie  with  the  palisades  of  the  king's  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  and  their  spiral  staircases  equal,  in  graceful  convolutions 
and  facial  ornamentations,  the  famous  water-toyrer  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  —  while  other  of  the  stairways  are  fully  equal,  in  scope 
and  proportion,  as  well  as  grandeur,  to  the  grand  Scala  of  the 
Famese  Palace  at  Rome.  And  in  the  more  aerial  styles  of  the  art, 
so  deftly  formed  of  iron  wire,  and  wrought  into  a  thousand  omur 
mental  shapes  for  counters,  office  railings,  window  guards,  flower 
vases,  and  every  conceit  which  human  ingenuity  has  devised  for 
human  comfort,  and  to  administer,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  love 
of  beauty,  perfect  success  has  been  achieved— ^ so  much  so, 
that  the  art  of  making  ornamental  iron  work  may  be  said  to  be 
as  truly  a  solid  business  of  America,  as  is  the  growing  of  to- 
bacco, or  the  building  of  railways.  Greater  amounts  of  orna- 
mental iron  work  are  made  in  this  country  now,  and  distributed 
to  a  greater  number  of  people,  than  are  made  and  sold,  perhaps, 
to  domestic  purchasers  in  all  Europe. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  manufactories  of  those  wares  well  repays 
one.  The  leading  manufactory  of  the  country  is  situated  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  and  is  the  property  of  Robert  Wood  &  Oo.,  who, 
as  manufacturers  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  may  be  called 
the  pioneers  of  the  art  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tive manufacturers  in  their  line.  The  perfect  character  of  their 
work  for  so  long  a  time  has  left  them  no  real  competitors  in  the 
field,  though  they  have  many  imitators ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing^ 
phase  of  the  American  character,  which  the  writer  is  happy  to 
diverge  to  notice  here,  that  whenever  real  merit  has  made  its 
mark  and  taken  the  vanguard  in  any  pursuit,  all  engaged  in  like 
pursuits,  however  much  they  may  quarrel  with  each  other,  aro 
ever   ready  to  acknowledge  it  —  so,  everywhere  is  it  that  the 
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boDBe  «nd  woA»  of  Robert  Wo«d  ^  Oo.  are  tho  boast  and  pride 
of  other  onuunental  iron  worken. 

Tbe  same  hoaee  has  of  late  ye&n  added  to  its  ontacieatal  iron 
OM^king  anoiher  brancb  of  art,  which  in  some  reapecta  may  be 
■aid  to  b0  a  kindred  one,  in  which,  however,  they  have  less 
faidtatora,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed as  standing  almost  alone  in 
tbia  country.     In  &ct,  when 
considering  the  variety  of  the 
work  whioh  they  hare  accon^ 
pibhed   Under  this  head,   as 
well  as  the  perfect  snooeaa  they 
bare  attained  therein,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  stand  alone 

—  and  this  branch  is  the  casU 
ing  of  life-flfsed  flgnres,  singie 
Mid  in  grpnps  ;  of  animals, 
together  with  the  pedestals 
upon  whioh  they  are  placed, 
and  pKnths,  and  colamne, 
which  add  so  mnch  to  tbe 
charming  rifects  of  garden 
scenery  and  landscape  art. 
These  are  modelled  on  the  best 
copies  of  tiie  antiqae ;  and  tlie 
weiAhy  man  of  taste  may 
decorate    his    gronnds    with 

evcriasting    omamenta  which  Brbtookt  Tisb. 

wonld  have  graced  the  gardens 

of  the  Hesperidea — a  delist  to  hinAelf,  and  pleasing  attrao- 
tiona  to  every  eye.  Sharp,  clean  copies  of  the  famous  Wai^ 
wick  and  other  vaeos  are  produced  by  this  hooae ;  and  they  also 
accomplish  everything  beaatifnl  in  tta  line  of  garden  chairs, 
settees,  and  fountains,  together  with  complete  summer  bonaes, 
in  a  profusion  of  styles  to  satiafy  the  taste  of  the  most  critical 
and  fastidious. 

It  rtoald  not  be  overiooked,  in  an  article  like  tbis,  that  in  tba 
tfne  of  ornamental  iron  work,  made  for  the  pleasure  as  well 
as  use  of  man,  may  be  comprehended  many  things  made  fbr  the 
flse  of  man's  chief  servants  among  the  lower  orders  of  animala 

—  tbe  horse  and  the  cow ;    and  these  articles  take   upon  tfaem 
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tA6W  or  iefss  ttneiftil  8ha{^^&^  The  'mlrttto  6f  staliieftiriutam  oad 
fittings,  such  as  elegant  rachiy  ileaAly-iBOuMed  'maongenl  and 
tro«i§th^,  tmiRiae  posts  for  ttalls^  Tiagb,  peeuliar  de^oee  for  ittlfar- 
bi^  olelinnleBs  to  the  &vorit6  beasts,  as  ivell  as!  to  adoBiristet  to 
thetr  ^eoefal  comfort,  is  hy  no  means  an  taiiapioMjint  branch  of 
iron  work,  and  in  the  factory  of  Meters.  Robert  W6od  &  Go.bae 
received  the  besl-marited  attention. 

Bronze^  statuary  is  a  -branch  of  art  ^hicb  is  le^timately  iiniied 
to  that  of  ornamental  iron  work,  in  tiia  nses  of  ooBSionring  beauty 
to  which  it  is  put,  and  in  the  foundiiiig>«pfaase  of  its  constrvction  | 
and  It  fell  naturally  to  the  Ei^  of  the  howbe  6t  Robert'  Wood  di 
Co.,  after  having  achieved  their  leadibg  aaooassea  m  America  ia 
the  line  of  (nnamental  iron  work,  to  undertake  it»  manillaoiure  lA 
this  comitry.  With  larger  facilities  fok*  aoeomplishlng  iMch  work 
than  are  possessed  by  ony  other  house  in  the  Unitfed  States,  as 
the  writer  is  ecMifidently  assured,  winle  there  Is  but  otlfe  other 
house  which  attempts  it,  it  was  not  to  be  woudei^d  at^  that  ^^atii 
all  their  egpOrionce  in  administering  to  lite  lo^eoC  beabty,  ortastei 
and  the  esreellent  skill  which  their  time^ld  workmen  hftd  t&r  mora 
than  a  score  of  years  attained  in  the  modelling  of  hard  safeetanoea 
into  exquisite  forms  of  beauty  —  thsJt  this  house  should  hafve  ai 
once,  on  entering  upon  it,  carried  the  art  of  broase  statue^naking 
on  to  a  complete  suocess.  Their  reputation  as  accomplished  artista 
in  this  line  of  work  has,  in  the  short  spkce  of  five  or  six  yeara; 
become  not  only  commensurate  with  the  bounds  of  tke  €ouutiy> 
but  has  reached  the  ears  of  sculptors  and  desifners  ia  fiurepe. 

It  is  prc^r  here  to  note,  that  the  colossal  brooaie  statue  of 
Lincoln,  which  stands  on  Union  Sqtiare/  New  York,  was  oaM  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Wood  &  Co.  Whatever  critics  may  think  of  -tho 
modelling  itself  of  the  statue,  there  the  statue  stands,  a  proud 
ervidenee  of  the  skill  which  took  it  from  the  designer's  hands  ia  its 
ortmiblhig  materiidsy  and  gaVe  it  perpetual  Ufe  in  bnmzb  «^  a  tri» 
omph  of  American  art  of  irhieh  every  Amerioaa  should  be  proud) 
so  far  bs  the  work  of  the  fouhders  is  eoucemed.  Th6  ill  or  good 
taste  of  the  designer,  BrowH,  the  sculptor,  ean  neither  detaust 
from  nor  add  to  the  merits  of  the  founders.  Hitherto,  till  of  late» 
it  had  b^n  Mieved  by  many  n^ide  in  their  ethnolog46al  Studies 
hnd  observatkma^  tiilrifc  we,  ito  a  people/  wore  tM  old  enough  by  « 
century  to  aocom|4iah  such  work ;  b«t  thanks  to  the  enterprise 
and  faith  of  these  ibunderii,  the  work  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
styte  whioh  U  tiot  'atitapassed  b^  the  world-fcilious  fouodert  of 
Munich. 
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A  chief  importaiice  of  bronqe  ttatoary  among  the  Mitoric  and 
deeoinliTe  arts  is,  that  when  it  is  properly  eomposad  and  acien* 
t^leallj  cast,  it  reidsta  the  deteriocating'  aoUoa  of  the  elements, 
and  gaiae,  with  time,  that  sombre  dignity  which  is  its  artistic  peculi* 
arity ;  w^ile  statues  cat  from  the  finer  stones  are  apt.  to  deteno* 
rate  r^idly  when  carried  into  other  climates  than  that  in  which 
are  situated  the  quarries  from  whence  their  materials  were  taken. 
The  bronze  statuary  is  also  less  liable  to  fracture,  and,  if  ii^jured, 
can  be  restored  to  its  original  brilUancy.  The  ancients  understood 
'  this,  and  bronze  statuary  flourished  in  the  highest  ciyilization  of 
the  €keeks  iaod  tiie  Bcnn^^.  The  famous  ApoUo.BelTidere  of  the 
Talieaa  Museum  at  Some,  though  a  marble  atatue,  is  evidently 
only  a  copy  of  a  bronze  fig^ure.  The  preference  must,  for  various 
ivaaoQS,  be  given  to  statuary  in  bronze  over  that  in  marble ;  and 
in  view  of  the  remarkable  progress  in  publiq  &VQr  which  tb^ 
plaBtic  art  has  made  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  few 
years,  nothing  can  be  more  pleasurable  to  note  tiian  this  gi:^at 
triumph  of  casting  bronze  statuary  in  perfection. 

Ward's  *^  Soldier  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,''  a  figuxe  measQih 
k^  a  few  inches  over  ten  feet,  and  which  stands  in  the  New  Tork 
Central  Faric,  is  from  the  foundery  of  Bobert  Wood  &  Co.,  $pd, 
like  the  a<»tae  of  Lincoln,  does  honor  to  the  house* 

The  vast  expense  which  leading  maaufaeturers  in  omasientid 
iron  work,  and  especially  foundMrs  of  statuary,  inonr  annuaUy^ 
would  surprise  the  usinitiated;  but  there  is  not  spaeo  in  this 
article  to  •  aotipe  it  in  detail.  Suffice  it,  thttt  the  making  of  new 
pattmnM  aind'  designs  alone  is  an  item  of  ^treme  cost ;  aQd  the 
people  at  large  should  be  gvateful  to  the  enterprimng  manufactu* 
vers  who  afford  them  wares  at  sudi  comparatively  cheap  ratea. 

JtOBSBV   W0P9   AND  HIS   EdXABIiSHtf^Nr. 

• 

The  establishment  of  Bobort  Wood  k  Qo.  eloqaently  iUuatrat^ 
that  great  results  may  be  obtained  by  aptitude  to  buliiness,  striet 
hA»g^,  and  unswerving  pM*9everance.  Mr.  Bobert  Wood,  the 
originator  of  the  great  firm  of  Bofasrt  Wmd  A  Co.,  has  been  in 
tedness  only  aOxnit  thirty  years,  and  is  now  (1871)  in  bis  fifty- 
feurdi  year.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  poor  fcoy,  and  began  lifo  as  an 
ordinary  Uaeksmith,  in  a  little  onMrtory  shop  in  Bidge  Av^ud  in 
Philadelphfa,  which  shop  occupied  a  portion,  of  the  site  of  th^ 
extensive  ornamental  iron  and  bronze  works  now  owned  by  Robert 
Wood  &  Co.  At  l^t  time,  most  kinds  fif  sfiroU  and  iron  Qvmm^^^ 
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al  work  were  made  by  band,  of  spelter  and  zinc.  True  g^niiib  is 
never  at  rest ;  it  is  always  aspiring.  No  matter  if  the  emulated 
"  goal ''  be  readied,  •—  beyond '  it  ever  lies  an  ''  excelsior ;  *'  and 
Mr.  Wood  conoeivod  the  desigb  of  a  fonndery  for  casting  such 
ornamental  work  from  iron,  believing  that  sach  work  only  would 
meet  the  growing  public  want,  and  with  his  great  energy  went 
forward  to  put  his  eonception  into  practical  working,  achieving  at 
last,  though  step  by  step,  each  wisely  taken,  the  gpreat  successes 
which  have  made  this  establishment  the  leading  house  of  its  kind 
in  America. 

Among  the  large  number  of  the  employees  of  this  house  are 
comprised  some  six  designers,  constantly  at  work,  and  believed  to 
be  second  to  none  in  the  worid.  These  artists,  in  a  measure,  give 
tone  to  the  establishment,  securing  the  perfection  of  beauty  for 
its  work  —  a  thing  essential  to  the  saocess  of  such  a  house,  how« 
ever  worthy  for  faithful  and  substantial  work  it  might  be.  The 
chief  difllculty  which  Mr.  Wood  and  his  petrtoers  have  ever  had 
to  contend  with,  is  the  procuring  of  skilled  workmeil  enough  t^ 
accomplish  their  extensive  orders.  Making  it  a  rule  of  their 
business  career'^ — from  which  they  never  swerve — not  to  let  aa 
article  of  slighted  or  Imperiiect  workmanship  go  out  of  their 
establishment  (although  in  thousands  of  insttoces  purchasers 
would  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  lees  meritorious  work), 
they  have  found  no  little  trouble  in  securing  employees  of  suffi* 
cient  skiU,  in  several  branches  of  their  work.  About  two-thirds 
of  their  workmen  have  served  their  apprentio^ships  with  them  ; 
and  these,  continuing  with  them,  make  a  strong  avattaUe  force. 
The  other  third  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  are  more  or  less  mi- 
graloty  iu  their  habits.  But  not  unfreqnently  some  new  device 
calls  for  its  execution  a  greater  number  of  skilled  hands  than  are  at 
the  time  available.  But  gradually  this  trouble  is  being  overcome. 
The  firm  pay  their  laborers  always  fair  wages,  and  so  never  suffer 
from  so-called  "strikes"  among  their  men— a  fact  which  has 
proved  advantageous  to  the  finn,  and  might  well  be  imitated  bj 
employere  in  every  branch  of  industry  and  art. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  note  the  mode  of  founds 
ing  even  the  bronae  statuary,  -»—  which  this  firm  is  the  first  im 
America  to  bring  into  suocessful  competition  witii  that  of  the 
founders  of  the  old  worid,  or  to  note  Uie  processes  of  their  iron 
work,  —  for  founding  is  a  process  which  is  elsewhere  in  this  book 
suffidenUy  described  for  the  general  reader's  information.  Suffice  it 
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that  Measre.  Wood  &  Co.'a  fonndeiy  and  orovnentel  iron  works  are 
complete  io  tLeirsereral  parts,  for  Hie  cada  which  each  is  designed  to 
accomplitih  ;  that  Iheir  bronze  fonadery  contnias  an  air  furnace  capa< 
ble  uf  melting  three  tons  of  bronze  at  once ;  and  that  a  large  fire- 
proof "  pattem-buSding,"  of  three  stories  and  a  basement,  in  dimen- 
sions, barel;  suffices  to  hold  their  patterns,  though  packed  away  with 
the  greatest  regard  to  economy  of  space,  and  the  reader  may  fill  out 
for  himaelf  the  idea  of  the  magnitudo  of  the  establishment  over 
which  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  the  once  po<^  boy,  now  one  of  the  recog- 
nized substantial  men  of  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia,  presides 
—  a  man  upon  whom  the  good  William  Penn  would  have  cast 
ai^roviog  noiles,  could  he  have  looked  through  the  "hgroscope 
of  the  coming  days  "  down  to  these  times ;  for  it  is  to  such  men 
as  Mr.  Wood  that  the  solid  wealth  and  happiness  of  Philadclpbia 
are  due. 

And  whQe  the  writer  of  this  articlo  is  noting  the  value  to  their 
re^>ectiTe  communities,  as  well  as  to  the  world,  of  such  intelligent 
mechanics  as  Eobert  Wood,  he  cannot  forego  the  gratification  of 
recording  a  pleasorable  fact  which  he  noticed,  while  visiting 
the  great  eetabliehment  of  Robert  Wood  &  Co.  The  power  used 
in  the  establishment  is  steam.  Tbe  engine  and  the  engine-room 
are  kept  marvellously  clean  by  the  engineer,  who  reigns  here  su- 
preme, keeping  his  iron  gateways  locked  against  all.  Even  tbe 
proprietors  must  ask  his  consent  to  enter,  so  careful  and  laudably 
rigid  io  their  rules  are  tbe  fiim.  Master  of  all,  and  secure  as 
Cyclops  is  bis  cave,  here  the  engineer  rules  in  his  perfect  apart- 
mmts,  and  has  fitted  up  for  himself  bath-tubs,  uid  a  book-case 
filled  with  choicest  works,  and  a  writing-table,  at  which  be  finds 
much  time  to  devote,  —  showing  that  literary  tastes  are  not  in- 
compatiUe  witii  mecbanicat  pureuits,  and  thus  tending  to  elevate 
the  Utter. 


BILLIABD3  AND    BIILIARD-TABLBS. 

—  A   NATIONAL   OAMB.  —  BILLIABD   TABLES. — TBB  BTTEB?  Or  TBBIB 
LISB    IB    9HB    LBITBD    BTATBB.  —  TBBfB    INDtTSTBIAL    A»D    COBXBBCIAL    IK- 

VOBTABCB TBE   MOBALB    OB    AMaiBMBBTB   TCB8ILBBBO.  —  laB  OOMPABA- 

TITB  MBBITB  OP  BILLIABDB.  —  TKB  FSELDO-MOBALIBTS,  AND  IBBIK  FALBB 
POBITIOHS.  —  TBB  NBCESSITT  OF  BOMB  BELAXATIOH  FBOK  BBTBBB  LABOB.  — 
IBB    OFFBBS8BD    CLASBB9.— THB    OLD   BOMAM    AND   THB   BOIBTIAN   BtSTBBB 

OF   AHDBBBBBT CBBSS  AND   BILLTABDS   COKFABED.  —  tWE  OBIOIN   OF  TBB 

•*■■■— 'TB     BCFPOBED    DtTBODBCTiON    FBO>   FBBBIA   WTO  BBBOFE.— IBB 
BinoHTB     TBDFLABB    IN    THEIB     C 
NDBJED    IN  THB   HOBASTEBIBB    OI 
BBANCE,    HABT   ODBBN    OF  SCOTS, 

OF  BILLIABDB.  —  SHABBBFBABE  AND  BILLIAHDS.  —  MID  KANDFAOTOBB  OF 
•ILLIABD  TABtEt-T,E  TAST  FACTO.I  OF  ..>  LB.DIN.  «».,FAOTDBBB. 
OF  BILLIABD  TABLES,  HBSSBB.  PHELAN  AND  OOLLBUDBa,  OP  NEW  TONE  — 
THB  PABDOB  BILLIABD  AND  DIN.NO  TABLE.  -MB.  HICUAEL  PHELAN  AS  AN 
ABIIBT,   HANDFACTDBBB,   AND  INTBNTOB. 

Tm  game  of  billisnli  may  properly  be  aaid  to  k»TO  baeonie  • 
MUonal  ooe  in  the  United  Slate.,  eMpclaing  no  small  iaOnenoe  in 
motilding  the  moral:  of  onr  people,  and  etoking  a  maaafaotoring 
and  oommercial  enterpriao  hardly  aeoond  to  that  wliieh  the  ptoo- 
/orte  createa.  In  almoat  every  village  of  mo  thonaand  inhabitants, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  with  lose  population,  a  billiard  taUe  (with 
nsually  an  accompanying  one)  is  to  be  found  in  eome  pobllo  hcoao, 
the  favonte  hotel,  or  the  moBt  elegant  "saloon"  of  the  village i 
and  here  and  there  nnmerous  •■  village  lords,"  emulating  the  ele. 
ganl  amusements  of  the  rich  donBens  of  cities,  boast  their  privsta 
hilhard.room.,  and  their  favoHte  ubles  |  while  throughout  ths 
larger  towns  and  cities  of  the  Dnioa.  from  the  capital  of  Maine  to 
Uio  remotest  southern  anj  western  boundaries  of  the  republic, 
billiard  table,  aro  found  in  large  number,  i  and,  as  the  game  con- 
atantly  increases  in  public  favor,  «>,  in  conwquenoe,  the  number 
Of  billiard  tables  multipUes  at  a  vigoron.  rate.  That  tho  game 
gives  strength  to  the  muscles  when  temperately  and  wisely  in- 
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dalged  in,  and  bestows  npon  the  mind  at  tbe  same  time  a  healthy 
discipline,  while  its  fascinations  are  so  great  as  to  give  a  charm 
to  its  pursuit,  not  a  few,  who  would  otherwise  spend  their  time  in 
gambling-houses  and  liquoi>saloon8,  and  cultivate  therein  perni- 
cious and  destructive  habits,  cannot  safely  be  denied. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  purview  of  this  work  to  discuss  the 
moral  bearings  of  any  industry,  or  its  adjuncts,  upon  which  it  dis- 
courses. The  history  of  an  art,  together  with  the  means  and 
modes  of  manufacture  of  the  wares  which  it  creates,  constitutes  the 
chief  object  of  this  work ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  in  au 
article  upon  a  matter  of  bo  great  importance  as  billiards  and 
billiard  tables,  to  give  somo  consideration  to  the  question  of 
morals  therewith.  It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  safely  remarked, 
that  so  long  as  die  low  standard  which  civilization  at  the  best  has 
only  attained,  so  that  labor  in  all  its  branches,  labor  necessary 
both  to  human  existence,  per  se,  and  to  the  healthful  well-being 
of  the  race,  remains  unattractive  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  at 
least  of  the  world's  population,  some  mode  of  amusement,  more 
or  less  worthy,  more  or  less  temperately  or  intemperately  ex- 
hilarating or  recreating,  will  prevail,  in  spite  of  all  the  mawkish 
philosophy  of  morals  which  the  anehoritea  and  cynics  may  dis* 
seminate  in  the  way  oif  fragmentary  reforms,  or  by  attempting  to 
subdue  the  proclivities  of  man  to  freedom  from  excessive  burdens, 
in  tbe  field  of  amusement  and  playAil  relaxation.  The  healthful 
infant  in  his  cradle  even,  and  especially  when  he  has  obtained  the 
skill  to  creep,  usually  expends  more  of  vital  power  in  proportion 
to  his  general  strength,  and  consumes  more  of  his  muscular  fibre, 
in  his  gambols,  than  does  the  adult  workman  expend  of  his  in  his 
daily  labors ;  yet  we  call  the  infantas  labor  or  exercise  "  play," 
and  speak  of  the  wotkman's  as  ''  to!],''  wearisome,  onerous,  ex- 
hausting. The  infant's  ''  labor  "  is  full  of  cheer ;  that  of  the 
workman  pitiable  indeed,  especially  when  long  pursued.  The 
difference  in  these  two  instances  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  labor  of  the  one  is  attractive,  desirable,  healthful,  and 
prompted  by  nature;  that  of  the  other  distasteful,  undesirable, 
not  healthful  in  tiie  best  sense,  and  artificial ;  for  the  same  means 
are  used  to  accomplish  the  one  and  to  perform  the  other.  Here, 
then,  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  social  philosopher  — 
how  to  so  ot^nize  the  labor  forces  of  the  world,  or  a  given  com- 
munity, that  tlie  labors  of  the  adtiAt  yeoman  or  artisan  shall  be- 
oome  as  genial  to  them  as  are  those  of  the  infant  to  itself.     Until 
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some  intolligeut  effort  shall  be  made  by  the  self-elected  "moralists '^ 
and  social  philosophers  of  the  world  to  solve  the  problem  of  such 
an  organization  of  society,  in  connection  with  its  industrial  forces, 
as  shall  make  the  tilling  of  the  soili  and  manufacture  of  all  possi- 
ble wares,  as  attractive  and  congenial  to  the  laborer  as  is  the 
reading  of  books,  for  example,  to  the  scholar,  tlie  petty  philos- 
ophers and  preachers,  and  the  fragmentary  reformers,  will  "prate, 
and  prate  on,'^  to  but  little  purpose.  The  general  good  sense  of 
the  people  is  superior  to  their  philosophy,  even  though  the  latter 
be  clothed  in  the  dignified  solemnity  of  the  Puritan,  or  wear  the 
soft  graces  of  the  purely  religious  enthusiast. 

But  on  the  subject  of  "  morals,"  properly  speaking,  as  related 
to  the  game  of  billiards,  it  might  be  tersely  said  that  this  amuse* 
ment  is  already  without  the  pale  of  discussion;  for  "morals" 
properly  imports  no  more  than  "  custom,''  as  its  etymology  dis* 
tinctly  shows,  it  being  derived  from  the  Latin  mm  (gen.  mordkis)^ 
which  means  only  custom.  Whatever,  in  short,  is  customary, 
generally  permitted,  or  in  use,  is  in  itself  "  moral ;  "  and  if  not 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  a  given  "  society/'  cannot  be  said 
to  be  destructive  of  the  same,  since  it  is  but  the  legitimate  ou1<- 
growth  of  such  society  itself. 

But  in  civilization,  as  it  is  with  its  countless  unattractive  forms 
of  labor,  whatever  system  of  polrtical  economy  does  not  embrace 
some  hours  of  daily  relaxation,  and  certain  methods  of  amusement, 
is  a  false  and  pernicious  idolatry  of  MammcHi,  having  man's  best 
energies  and  happiness  as  the  victims  to  be  sacrificed  upon  its 
unholy  altar. 

There  are  two  extremes  of  population,  especially,  in  which  the 
sanitary  uses  of  amusements  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  their 
consideration,  as  needs  of  humanity,  expelled  by  the  so-called 
"  sterner"  necessities  of  life.  Where  the  population  is  so  dense 
as  we  find  it  in  some  portions  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  manu* 
facturing  districts  of  England,  not  a  moment  can  be  ipared  from 
the  incessant  demands  which  competition  ("  the  life  of  business," 
but  the  death  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  individual  con* 
testants  and  stragglers)  makes  on  labor.  Labor  is  so  redundant 
there  that  it  loses  its  proper  value,  and  nothing  but  strictest  and 
most  unremitting  devotion  to  business  can  secure  even  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life ;  yet  this  is  but  a  sad  fact  in  the  "  ChrisUaA 
civilization  "  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  nations  of  the  earth, 
nineteen  hundred  years  after  the  Founder  of  the  new  religion  or 
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the  "  snUiine  heresy/'  which  broke  vpon  the  Jewish  world  and 
the  old  faith,  am  a  iiew»  enlightened,  and  startling  revelation  of 
the  King  of  kings  from  out  of  Nazareth,  —  nineteen  hundred  years 
aA»  that  Founder  first  announced  to  his  followers,  as  the  law  of 
their  moral  and  economical  polity,  that  tlicy  should  "  take  no 
thought  for  the  monrow ''  as  to  "  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  y o  shall 
drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed ; "  evidently  intimat- 
ing in  this  the  coming  of  a  time,  and  the  practicability  of  the  life 
thereof,  when  the  general  good  will  of  the  Christian  world  should 
be  such  that  no  individual  need  take  greater  care  for  the  morrow's 
needs  than  does  the  bdoved  little  child  in  the  home  of  his  loving 
paroits.  How  little  has  the  moral  standard  of  the  world  advanced 
meanwhfle  I  When  wealth  is  monopolized  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
while  the  millions  are  forever  hovering  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  look  either  for  a  general  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence, or  for  an|y  system  of  amusemoit  superior  to  that  afforded 
by  the  rum-shop,  the  dog^fight,  or  the  lower  scenes  of  the  "  prize- 
ling,''  which  kind  of  amusements  the  oppressed  classes  will  have 
when  unaUe  to  procure  better. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  where  the  population  is  disproportionally 
small,  when  compared  with  the  large  resources  which  lie  around 
it^  in  a  new  and  undeveloped  country,  where  wealth  lies  unei\joyed, 
or  runs  to  waste  on  every  hand  for  want  of  labor  to  collect  and 
gamer  it,  —where  every  man  is,  in  a  sense,  his  own  master,  and 
is  free  to  crsate  a  future  for  himself  independent  oi  others'  aid,  — 
in  such  a  condition  of  society  toil  rises  to  unnatural  importance ; 
time  is  then  reckoned  not  by  hours,  but  by  dollars;  and  hence  it 
is  we  find  that  in  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  United  States  the 
grim,  puritanical  spirit  of  the  original  Immigrants  into  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  land  in  particular,  not  only  discouraged  "  unprofit' 
able  amusements  *'  (mesming  thereby  anything  which  moved  the 
spirit  to  aught  but  serious  thought  and  rigid  economy)  by  preach' 
ing  and  deiiunciatiotis  firom  the  pulpit,  and  long  and  bitter  homilies 
ai  the  fireside,  but  wdnt  so  far  as  to  prohibit  innocent  recreation 
by  penal  Enactments. 

This  sbort-mgfated  policy  revealed  great  ignorance  of  man's  real 
nature ;  for  the  desire  for  pleasures  exists  in  man,  as  well  as  in 
the  lower  order  of  animals,  as  an  innate  instinct,  prompting  to  the 
most  Important  purposes.  It  teiM)hes  the  child  the  use  of  his 
various  faculties,  inspires  him  with  ambition,  and  gives  him  dex- 
terity ;  and  in  manhood  it  is  one  of  the  best  promoters  of  bodily 
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healthi  and  bo  strengthen*  the  mind  as  to  entbie  it  to  tnstahi 
those  serious  toils  which,  anrelieved  in  some  way,  would  succeed 
in  degrading  all  mankind  to  that  level  which,  alas  I  is  the  so^ 
prcme  height  of  too  many  of  our  fellow-mortals— *  that  of  mere 
human  machines. 

True  wisdom  would  seek  to  encourage  the  desire  lor  ploasares, 
and  direct  it  into  such  channels  as  would  best  promote  ths  ohfects 
for  the  acconi^lishment  of  which  w<e  were  endowed  with  it  by 
nature ;  and  true  policy  would  suggest  that  instead  of  fbllowitig  a 
plan  of  amusements  like  that  of  the  old  Romans,  in  which  ihB 
public  games  embraced  the  mortal  struggles  of  the  gladiators,  and 
deadly  contests  between  wild  beasts  and  men,  we  should  rather 
adopt  the  older  Egyptian  system,  whereby  the  public  reereatioiis 
were  made  the  vehicles  of  imparting  all  the  most  scientific  truths, 
in  a  form  so  agreeable  and  simple,  that  the  merest  intellect  was 
enabled  to  appreciate  and  store  them  up.  Thus  the  original  ganie 
of  cards,  as  taught  by  the  builders  of  the  Pjrramlds,  oonye3red  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of  practical  astronomy  ~r  the 
"  court  cards,''  as  they  are  now  called,  representing  the  dMbrent 
constellations  which  rule  the  year,  and  the  numerals  being  marked 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  precisely  the  difibrent  periods  fi>f 
the  overflow  and  subsidence  of  the  Nile,  and  the  various  agrt* 
cultural  operations  dependent  thereon.  But  cards  have  long  sinee 
lost  their  character  of  primitive  simplicity  and  instruction,  and 
degenerated  to  far  different  service,  though  still  valuable,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  arithmetical  combinations  which  they  illsstrate. 
But  it  is  generally  felt  that  they  are  fraught  with  peril ;  and  that 
they  do  not  encourage  that  bodily  exercise,  without  whidi  amuse- 
ments fail  to  be  healthful,  is  true. 

The  splendid  game  of  chess,  which  may  be  denominated  % 
tournament  of  intellect,  and  which  affbrda  a  field  for  the  develop- 
raent  of  the  highest  efforts  of  genliis,  is,  for  the  reason  that  ft 
does  not  exercise  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  so-  serious  a  game 
that  it  fails  to  be  an  amusement  proper.  It  often  exhausts  the 
brain-power ;  and  the  most  noted  victors  in  its  field  have  been 
forced  to  shun  its  fascinating,  though  destructive,  enticements. 
It  is  too  rigorous  and  concentrated  to  be  suited  to  the  gwMral 
iutellect. 

But  we  have  not  space  herein  to  dilate  at  greater  length  npoa 
the  comparative  merits  of  various  amusements ;  milBoe  it  thai  ne 
amusement  is  precisely  suitable  fi)r  man,  unless,  in  the  first  place. 
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H  extfciaoo  Mid  diBoiplms  the  faculties,  and  calls  upon  the  re* 
sources  of  both  the  bo4y  sad  the  SEiiiid»  without  weaiying  the  one 
er  disgnwting  Ihe  other ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  amusement 
sbenld  contain  within  itself  suflicient  mental  ezcitemeut  to  keep 
np  the  qxirits  without  the  stimulus  of  extraneous  inducement  to 
puTSQO  it,  such  as  bets  of  money.  The  game  of  billiards  (so  ap« 
pears  to  be  the  papular  testimony)  answers  the  requirements  of 
the  above  twofold  rule* 

The  precise  origin  of  the  game  of  billiards  is  involved  in  that 
obscurity  which  enshrouds  a  great  portion  of  the  inventions,  etc., 
of  sntiquitgr.  The  speculators^  rather  than  historians,  -who  have 
written  upon  the  sutyect,  universally  agree  that  billiards  of  a 
crude  nature  was  an  antique  game  ;  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  as  a  scieatifio  eu^doyment,  affording  an  exercise  of  the  most 
fdeamng  kind,  «ad  oatural  to  both  the  mental  and  physical  energies, 
the  game  of  bilKards  is  a  laodam  invention.  By  some  writers  it 
is  held  that  the  game  was  imported  into  Europe  from  Persia  dur* 
ing  the  consulate  of  the  Boman  LucuUus ;  while  by  others  its 
introductaon  (from  the  East)  is  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Galigu- 
la,  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  But  be. 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  authentic  record  of  its  existence  until 
the  return  of  the  Ejnghts  Tenqdars  to  Europe,  on  the  termination 
ei  the  first  crusade,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  twelfth  century ;  so 
that,  if  known  at  idl  to  tiie  Romans  in  the  days  of  Caligula,  it  must 
have  perished,  aloi^  with  many  other  arts,  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  empire ;  and  unless  the  excavators  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompei  shall  exhume  the  remains  of  a  billiard  table,  the  matter  of 
Bomaa  undesstanding  of  the  game  must  forever  remain  a  subject 
of  uncertaiB  ^peculation.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  game, 
like  that  of  chess,  is  of  Eastern  origin.  When  the  Templars 
brought  it  back  with  them  from  the  Holy  Land,  it  soon  became 
the  favorite  amusement  and  means  of  health  to  which  the  cloistered 
monks  of  thai  period  were  permitted  by  their  superiors  to  hare 
recourse  ;  and  however  much  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  ''  carnal 
amuseiaent ''  in  later  times,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  it 
was  cradled  in  the  monasteries,  which  were  tiie  fountain  heads,  or 
at  least  the  chief  depositories,  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  games 
so  introduced  by  the  Templars  shared  their  fate,  and  disappeared 
along  witii  their  fortunes ;  and  it  was  not  revived  again  until  the 
peaceful  disposition  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  (about  the  year  1445) 
induced  him  to  prefer  its  pleasing  strifes  to  the  bloody  tournaments 
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which  were  then  the  pastimes  of  his  court.  One  of  his  snccefisorB, 
Henry  III.,  largely  patronised  the  amnsement,  and- from  him  it  re* 
ceived  the  appellation  of  "  the  noble  game-/'  Further  on,  we- find 
that  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  complained  in  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  written  the  Tery  evening  before'  her 
death,  that  her  ^'  billiard  table  had  just  been  taken  away  from  her 
as-  a  preliminary  step  .to  her  punishment."  Mary,  having  t)een 
married  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  was  probaMy  introduced  to 
the  game  during  her  stay  in  Paris.  Doubtless,  too,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  a  passionate  votary  of  the  game,  as  weU  as  her  beautiful 
cousin  Mary  ;  and  with  this  suggestion  can  we  alone  explain  the 
anachronism  which  Shakespeare  commits  when  he  makes  Cleopatra 
(Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  II.  Scene  5)  exclaim  to  Oharmian, 
"  Let  us  to  billiards  I "  for  beyond  question,  we  think,  this  was 
one  of  the  compliments  to  the  caprices  and  habits  of  his  royal 
mistress  with  which  the  great  dramatist  was  wont  to  intc^ard 
such  compositions  as  he  wished  should  find  favor  in  her  eyes. 

Before  dismissing  the  matter  of  the  history  of  biUiards,  it  shoidd, 
perhaps,  be  added,  that  the  eWtly  history  of  billiards  indicates  a 
number  of  games  which  had  been  called  by  the  same  appellation. 
S<mie  of  them  were  played  on  the  ground,  others  <fti  elevated 
platforms  and  tables,  —  the  latter  of  various  shapes,  round,  square, 
oval,  and  oblong.  The  accessories,  it  would  seem,  were  more 
varied  than  the  tables ;  and  among  other  things  we  read  of  iron 
arches,  miniature  castles,  churches,  and  other  buildings,  figures 
of  men  and  animals  which,  as  well  as  balls  and  pins,  were  placed 
on  the  table. 

As  has  been  before  remarked  in  this  article,  the  manufacture  of 
billiard  tables  in  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  great  industrial 
and  commercial  importance  —  a  fact  which  we  cannot  perhaps  bo 
well  illustrate  otherwise,  as  by  taking  the  reader  with  us  through 
the  extensive  and  completely  appointed  works  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  this  countiy  (and,  as  wo  believe,  in  the  world), 
the  Messrs.  Plielan  &  Collender,  of  New  York.  There  are  sev- 
eral extensive  manufactories  in  the  United  Staie8,'eaoh  doing  a 
good  business  financially,  and  producing  more  or  less  worthy* 
wares.  It  should  be  noted  hero  that  in  no  other  country  is  the 
gome  of  billiards  so  extensively  practised  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  probably  nowhere  else  can  be  found  so  many  gpreat  experts 
in  this  fascinating  art  and  healthful  recreation. 

For  the  puipose  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  mode  of  manti* 
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factoring  the  tables,  balls,  cues,  etc.,  the  writer  viBited  thp 
billiard  mannfactorj  of  the  Messrs.  Phelan  &  Collender  in  the 
latter  part  of  1870,  and  there  took  notes  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article. 

Their  new  and  admirably  appointed  warehouse,  at  T38  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  five  stories  in  height,  and  covers  a  ground  area  of 
twenty-five  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  six  in  length  ;  the  first 
and  second  floors  being  for  the  business  ofiSces  and  warerooms, 
the  third  for  the  ivory  room,  and  the  fourth  for  the  stock  room. 

The  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Phelan  &  Collender  is  in  lOth 
Avenue,  extending  from  36th  to  37th  Streets,  the  grounds  being 
one  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet  in  area,  and  the  building  being 
^Te  stories  high,  amply  supplied  with  light  on  all  sides,  and  com- 
manding from  the  upper  stories  a  fine  view  of  the  Hudson  River 
fbr  milefl.  The  factory  is  specially  adapted  for  its  manufactures, 
and  furnished  with  the  best  improved  machinery  and  tools,  and 
has  a  capacity  for  the  employment  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  comprising  about  a  dozen  difierent  classes  of  expert 
mechanics.  From  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  billiard  tables 
tire  here  made  in  a  year,  besides  an  immense  amount  of  balls, 
markers,  cues,  etc.,  the  value  of  stock  on  hand  being  usually 
about  $100,000.  The  value  of  the  billiard  tables  varies  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  each,  according  to  size  and  style 
of  finish.  The  more  costly  tables,  however,  arc  most  in  vogue ; 
and  the  size  of  the  table  now  most  popular  is  five  feet  in  width  by 
ten  feet  in  length,  suitable  to  a  room  fifteen  feet  wide  by  twenty 
feet  long. 

On  the  first  floor  are  situated  the  office,  from  which  an  electric 
telegraph  communicates  with  their  warehouse  at  788  Broadway ;  the 
packing  room  ;  the  engine  room,  supplied  with  a  twenty-five-horse 
stationary,  out-off  engine ;  the  veneer  room  ;  blacksmith's  shop  ; 
the  section  for  reception,  sawing,  and  planing  of  lumber;  and 
that  for  drilling  the  slate  beds.  Here  is  in  operation  a  horizontal 
drilling  machine,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  existence,  invented 
and  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  machinery  in  this  factory. 
By  this  ingenious  labor-saving  machine,  about  fifty  slate  slabs  can 
bo  drilled  in  a  day,  —  four  slabs  being  required  for  a  bed,  each 
bed  containing  fifty-six  holes.  In  oiher  factories  this  is  done  by 
fllow  and  imperfect  hand-wdtk.  The  slabs  are  brought  chiefly  from 
the  quarries  in  Vermont.  In  the  veneer  room  there  is  generally 
on  hand  about  $5,000  worth  of  stock,  embracing  the  choicest 
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descriptioDs  of  woodi  such  as  rose,  walnut,  birch,  and  ^mahogany ; 
the  other  kinds  of  woods  used  in  the  tables  being  CaUfomia  laurel^ 
maple^  ash,  oak,  satin,  etc.  The  value  of  the  lamber  used  yearly 
is  about  $100,000.  By  means  of  two  circular  saws,  on  this  floor, 
it  is  cut  into  broad  rails,  heads^  stretcherSi  cushion-rails,  and  bed* 
frames,  before  beii^g  transferred  to  the  second  floor  by  a  safety 
elevator,  which  reaches  to  eveiy  upper  floor.  As  a  preventive 
against  fire,  the  boiler  room,  containing  a  thirty-horsepower  boiler, 
is  in  an  adjoining  building.  In  the  extensive  yard  of  the  factory, 
the  lumber  is  seasoned  for  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  before 
being  manufactured. 

On  the  second  floor  the  lumber  is  received  from  the  sawing 
room  and  piled  up,  and  when  completely  seasoned  it  is  planed  bj 
a  large  planing  machine ;  after  which  it  passes  through  vaiioua 
improved  machines  for  tenoning,  grooving,  borisg,  and  mcfniding. 
In  another  section  is  the  setting-up  room,  wliere  the  various  parts 
of  the  tables  are  completely  fitted  together,  about  eight  at  a  time^ 
the  slabs  and  cushions  being  here  carefully  fitted  to  the  firamea. 

On  the  third  floor  a  section  is  <levoted  to  the  cushion  room. 
Here  are  piles  of  various^  shaped  rubber,  nu)ulded  and  cu<^  and 
here  they  are  added  to  the  cushions  by  a  process  requiring  great 
care  and  ingenuity.  The  cue,  ball  turning,  and  coloring  rooms 
occupy  other  sections.  CoUender's  patent  lathe,  for  turning  billiard 
balls,  is  an  ingenious  machine,  by  which  the  balls,  used  by  ex- 
perts in  their  matches,  are  made  perfectly  unifonn  in  size  and 
weight,  nere,  about  six  thousand  markers  can  be  turned  in  a 
day,  and  fifty  dozen  cues  can  be  made.  Ilere,  also,  are  various 
tenoning,  mortising,  and  turning  machines,  a  8team*box  foor  stock, 
a  newly  invented  scroll  saw,  etc.,  etc.  On  this  floor  there  is  at 
all  times  stuff  for  at  least  five  hundred  tables ;  and  although  cod» 
sidered  sufficiently  seasoned  before  it  reaches  this  floor,  it  here 
remains  until  the  larger  seasoned  lots  are  first  manufiictured.  We 
here  saw  about  30,000  cues  sensoning  in  piles.  This  apartment, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  is  heated  by  steam,  and  amply 
supplied  with  daylight  and  gaslight. 

On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  section  devoted  to  the  finishing  of  afi 
the  parts  of  the  cabinet  woA ;  the  veneers  are  put  on,  the  heads 
made,  etc.  Another  section  comprises  the  store  room  for  finished 
stock  of  all  parts  of  tables ;  and  in  another  the  cushions  aie 
covered  with  the  fine  green  billiard  doth»  the  best  in  the  world, 
made  in  France  and  Belgium. 
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The  fifth  floor.  ha«  two  sections ;  one  is  for  polishing  and  fine 
varnishing  the  various  parts  —  the  best  of  piano  copal  varnish 
being  used ;  the  other,  where  the  scraping,  rubbings  and  coarse 
varnishing  are  performed.  All  the  markers  and  counters  are  here 
finished,  about  100,000  being  constantly  on  hand.  Over  two  hun- 
dred sets  of  rails  and  legs  (sixteen  hundred  of  the  former  and 
twelve  hundred  of  the  latter)  are  usually  found  in  this  floor,  on 
the  east  side  of  which  is  a  balcony,  which,  with  the  roof,  is  used 
for  drying  purposes. 

From  two  to  three  hundred  tables,  of  all  sizes,  ai^  constantly  in 
process  of  construction  at  this  factory,  which  is  three  times  as 
large  as  any  other  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  turning  out  four 
times  as  many  as  any  other,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  ex- 
perienced mecjlianics  eiQpIoyed,  ai^d  by  improved  machinery,  by 
means  of  which  a  mechanical  accuracy  is  insured  equalled  by  no 
other  establishiaent.  It  is  the  only  one  ui  the  United  States 
where  all  wor)^  pertaining  to  the  business  is  performed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  iron-work. 

Nine  different  letters  patent,  for  improvem^its  in  Ulliard  tables 
and  cushions,  have  been  awarded  Messrs.  Phelan  &  Collender 
by  the  United  States,  and  similar  ones  have  been  granted  them  by 
the  French  and  English  governments,  showing  their  great  devo- 
tion to  their  art.  The  superiority  of  their  tables  and  combination 
cushions  is  now  generally  admitted  by  professional  jdayers  and 
impartial  judges.  The  combination  cushion  was  invented  and 
patented  by  Messrs.  Phelan  &  Collender,  and  none  of  the  many 
attempts  to  indtate  it,  we  are  assured,  have  proved  anything 
but  failures  —  a  good  evidence  that  it  is  as  near  perfection  as 
possible. 

The  "  parlor  billiard  and  dining  table  ''  is  one  of  the  specialties 
of  this  house,  originated  by  them ;  and  by  means  of  portable 
leaves  and  an  easily  operated  crank,  it  is  nxade  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  the  two  tables  in  one.  its  price  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars;  those  of  less  size  than  five  and  a  half  by 
eleven  feet  being  designed  for  the  use  of  ladies  and  children. 
lake  all  the  ^iirom  tables,  it  unites  durability  with  elegancy  of 
design  and  finish. 

About  six  months  are  required  for  the  completion  of  a  billiard 
table.  The  proprietors  are  gentlemen  of  long  experience  and  ce- 
lebrity in  their  line,  and  for  years  have  sent  their  manufactures 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Cenr 
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tral  and  South  America,  the  Pacific  coast,  Europe,  and  to  China 
and  other  parts  of  Asia. 

They  claim  to  have  never  made  an  inferior  article,  and  their 
standard  tables  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  first-class  hotels  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  private  residences  of  our  opulent 
merchants  and  other  citizens. 

By  strict  attention  to  business,  and  their  conscientious  dealing 
with  customers,  this  firm  has  conduced  largely  to  the  creation  and 
recognition  of  a  great  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Michael  Phelan,  the  founder  of  the  house,  was  one  of  those 
men  of  mark,  Qtrong,  self-poised,  and  energetic,  who  have  added 
so  much  lustre  to  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  this  country, 
and  his  career  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  the  limits  of 
this  article  permit ;  but  we  have  room  for  a  partial  sketch  of  the 
man  and  his  successful  career. 

Michael  Phelan,  who  died  October  7,  1871,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland.  His  father  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1819,  »id 
established  himself  in  the  billiard  business,  he  having  as  many 
as  three  or  four  rooms  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city  of  New 
York  at  the  same  time,  and  is  still  remembered  by  some  of  its 
older  inhabitants.  Succeeding  well,  and  liking  the  country,  iu 
1825  Mr.  Phelan  sent  for  his  family ;  and  the  above  year  dates  the 
advent  of  Michael  Phelan  to  American  citizenship.  Although 
only  seven  years  old  at  the  time,  he  remembers  his  arrival  per- 
fectly. He  also  remembers  the  billiard  table  in  one  of  his  father's 
rooms,  and  how  captivated  he  was  when  allowed  to  shove  the 
balls  around  with  the  mace;  and  thus  he  has  always  dated  his 
billiard  experience  from  that  time.  Although  he  had  stated  terms 
in  which  he  could  practise,  it  was  not  until  he  had  completed  his 
fourteenth  year  that  he  was  allowed  to  use  the  cue,  and  then, 
almost  immediately,  became  a  good  player. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  his  father  bound  him  ap- 
prentice to  learn  the  art  of  manufacturing  jewelry,  to  which  call* 
ing  he  served  his  full  term,  and  became  a  good  workman.  Oa 
attaining  his  majority,  the  attractions  to  billiards  became  so  strong 
that  he  finally  determined  to  adopt  the  business  for  a  livelihood. 
His  father  having  previously  deceased,  Michael  procured  a  situa* 
tion  as  an  attendant  to  a  billiard  room. 

Being  attentive,  industrious,  and  obliging  to  all,  he  soon  be- 
came an  expert  player,  as  well  as  a  general  favorite  ;  thus  he  was 
early  enabled  to  secure  the  means  of  going  into  business  on  his 
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own  account.  One  of  his  first  resolves  was,  that  his  rooms  should 
bo  conducted  on  an  entirely  new  basis  ;  his  establishment  was  for 
practising  the  game  of  billiards  as  an  elegant  amusement,  and  not 
as  a  veliicle  for  gambling  operations ;  sharpers  and  loungers  were 
ignored,  and  gentlemen  patrons  soon  found  that  on  retiring  from 
a  visit  at  Mr.  Phelan's,  their  pockets  were  only  minus  the  small 
amount  paid  for  the  game  lost  and  refreshments  used.  This  was 
certainly  a  new  experience,  and  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
patronage  Mr.  Phelan  soon  found  it  was  a  popular  and  a  profit* 
able  one. 

In  1850  Mr.  Phelan  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
expert  and  scientific  player  in  the  country  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  prppared  a  work  entitled  "  Billiards  Without  a  Master,"  which 
enjoyed  a  large  sale. 

There  can  be  no  better  testimonial  of  the  value  of  individual 
services  to  the  mercantile  world  than  that  furnished  by  rivals  in 
trade.  One  has  conceded  this  much :  "  Billiards,  probably,  owes 
more  to  Michael  Phelan  than  to  any  other  man  ;  "  while  another 
remarks,  "  The  '  World  of  Billiards '  might  almost. be  said  to  have 
been  a  world  of  his  own  creation  in  America."  Michael  Phelan's 
inission  was  purely  creative.  It  was  his  aim  to  develop  the  billiard 
art,  and  maintain  it  as  a  fashionable  amusement  as  fast  as  it  should 
be  developed.  Thus  he  created  the  demand  for  tables,  leaving  it 
to  others  to  supply  that  demand.  No  manufacturer  has  supplied 
it  so  acceptably  in  public  estimation  as  Michael  Phelan 's  own 
business  partner,  if  overwhelmingly  large  and  steadily  increasing 
Bales  are  any  criterion.  Hugh  W.  Gollender  was  born  Decem- 
ber 19,  1829,  in  Cappoquin,  County  Watcrford,  Ireland.  In  Au- 
^st,  1849,  having  become  involved  in  the  revolutionary  occurrences 
of  that  period,  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  Ireland  to  avoid  arrest. 
Arriving  in  New  York,  January  9,  1850,  he  for  four  years  worked 
at  cabinet-making  —  in  this  field  acquiring  the  knowledge  which 
afterwards  became  so  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  billiard  tables. 
At  the  close  of  1854  he  was  solicited  by  the  late  General  ThomaB 
Francis  Meagher,  who  proposed  to  make  the  tour  of  California,  to 
accompany  him  as  secretary  and  business-agent.  They  journeyed 
through  the  state  together,  returning  to  New  York  via  New  Or- 
leans, and  visiting  the  leading  southern  cities  en  route. 

In  1855  Michael  Phelan 'returned  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  intent  upon  introducing  to  public  notice  an  improved  model 
of  a  billiard  table.     Having  in  1854  married  Mr.  Phelan's  eldest 
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daa^hter,  Mr.  Collender  was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  inventor 
communicated  his  ide^  as  to  the  improved  table ;  aud  with  the 
view  of  bringing  it  before  the  public,  Mr.  CoIIender  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Christopher  O'Connor,  still  promioent  in  metropulitaa 
'  billiard  circles,  and  whose  father  had  been  among  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica to  manufacture  billiard  tables. 

The  Grm  of  O'Connor  &  CoUender  continued  to  make  tables  for 
about  six  years — Mr.  Phelan  being  paid  a  royalty  on  each  table. 
In  1867  Mr,  CoIIender  was  granted  a  patent  for  the  since  famous 
Phelan  &  Cullender  "Combination  Cushion."  In  1860  Mr.  O'Connor 
retired  from  the  firm,  Michael  Phelan  taking  his  place ;  and  the 
firm  of  Phelan  &  CoUender,  thus  foimcd,  continued  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  18T1,  OH  which  date  Michael  Phelan  died,  generally  rcgi'ct- 
ted.  Early  in  1871  the  firm  introduced  a  novel  design  of  billiard 
table,  the  invention  of  Mr.  CoUender,  and  since  popularly  known 
as  "  The  Bevel."  This  improvement,  illustrated  below,  has  already 
made  quite  as  great  a  revulntion  in  the  shape  of  billiard  tables  as 
the  "  Phelan  Combination  "  did  in  billiard  cushions.  In  addition 
to  the  palonts  heretofore  Kpoken  of,  Mr,  CoUentlcr,  ivho  as  successor  to 
Phelan  &  CoUender,  conducts  the  b^^iQes8  nt  738  liroBd>vay,  N.  Y,  City, 
was  on  November  26,  18G7,  granted  one  for  an  improvement  in  billiard 
cushions.  In  the  same  year  he  reci-ived  another  for  the  combined  Li- 
brary, Dining,  and  Billiard  Table  ;  and  iu  1871  he  was  accorded  a  pat- 
ent for  what  ia  now  known  as  the  Eureka  (Wire)  Cushion. 
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PABn^L    mSTDIir. — BTTKOM>OT. — cnNSBCKATtOH    or    BKLL8.- 


MAXUFACTITKK  OT  DBLLI. — naCRIfnOHa   0»  SBLLS,    BTO. 

In  civilization  the  belt  has  playod  an  important  part,  and  its 
history  is  among  the  most  intcrestiag  of  narratives,  whether  it  be 
of  its  mde  early  state,  or  of  that  period  when  Bcioncc  added  to 
its  vibrations  the  tones  and  harmonies  of  music.  Wliile  the 
foonding  of  bells  is  not  so  complicated  a  process  as  the  mannfac- 
tare  of  watches  of  steam-engines,  yet  it  requires  the  exercise  of 
the  nicest  discrimination  ;  for  the  delicacy,  exactness,  and  perfect 
sense  of  adjustment  of  that  scnBitivc  organ,  the  ear,  is  to  be  grat- 
ified or  displeased  by  the  bell  to  be  made ;  and  in  its  power  to 
produce  agreeable  sounds  lies  all  its  utility.  The  first  manufac- 
ture of  bells  was  necessarily  very  imperfect,  —  little  better  than 
common  kettles,  —  siuce  nothing  was  then  known  of  that  nice 
combination  of  sounds  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  each  and  all 
upon  the  sound  produced,  or  of  the  shaping  of  the  inetrument  to 
modify  the  Tibiiitionsl  or  of  the  elevation  and  kind  of  tower  in 
which  to  hang  it —  all  affecting  sound.  To  the  genius  of  a  later 
day  was  it  lefl  to  develnp  these  scientific  facts,  and  6k  their  rela- 
tion to  the  efficiency  of  the  bell. 

Ilistoiy  gives  «s  no  definite  account  of  the  origin  of  bells. 
Small,  tinkling  instruments  are  mentioned  by  the  old  Hebrew 
writers  as  having  been  used  as  appendages  to  the  dress  worn  by 
high  priests  and  persons  of  distinction  ;  but  of  their  eh»pc  nothing 
is  recorded.  The  origin  of  the  name  "  bell  "  is  the  antique  S.ixon 
word  heUan,  to  bawl  or  bellow.  The  Ilebrcw  word  translated  by 
oiir  word  "  bell"  is  susceptible  of  otlier  translations.  The  bell  is 
nsed  to  this  day  in  Catholic  countries  for  n  similar  purpose  to  that 
recorded  in  Scriptnre.     Perhaps  no  instrument  of  music  (for  it  is 
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ranked  by  musicians  among  the  musical  instruments  of  percus' 
sion)  is  more  intimately  associated  with  the  religious  and.  imagi- 
native, as  well,  as  with  the  most  joyous  and  most  sad  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  A  quaint  old  writer  has  described  the  bell's 
threefold  duties  thus  :  — 

'^  To  call  the  fold  to  church  in  time, 

We  chime. 
When  joy  and  mirth  are  on  the  wing, 

We  ring. 
When  wc  lament  a  departed  soul. 

We  toll." 

Small  bells  were  used  in  the  early  ages  for  civil,  military,  and 
religious  purposes,  and  bells  of  a  larger  size  are  in  our  day  exten- 
sively used  for  similar  purposes. 

The  fii'st  use  of  bells  in  Christian  churches  to  call  people  to 
service,  of  which  we  have  records,  was  by  St.  Paulinus,  in  Campa- 
nia, about  the  year  395  of  our  era.  By  the  Roman  church,  bells 
are  solemnly  blessed  and  consecrated  for  the  work  of  summoning' 
worshippers  to  their  religious  rites.  The  consecration  of  bells 
dates  back  to  a  very  early  period.  In  Charlemagne's  capitulary 
of  787  we  find  the  injunction,  "  ut  cloccce  baptizeniur  "  (let  bells 
be  baptized) ;  and  in  the  old  liturgies  of  the  Catholic  church  is 
a  form  of  consecration  directing  the  priests  to  wash  the  bell  with 
water,  anoint  it  with  oil,  and  mark  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
iu  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  practice  of  naming  bells  is  also 
an  early  one.  The  Vesper  bell,  which  has  been  immortalized  by- 
poets,  is  the  call  to  evening  prayer.  The  "  passing  bell "  was 
ining,  among  the  ancient  customs,  in  order  to  remind  the  hearers 
to  pray  for  the  soul  that  was  leaving  the  world.  Prom  this  old 
custom  is  probably  derived  that  of  tolling  bells  at  funerals,  as 
practised  to-day. 

Some  historians  tell  us  that  William  the  Conqueror  introduced 
into  England  from  Prance  the  custom  of  ringing  the  Curfew  bell, 
which  "tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day."  Others  say  that  King 
Alfred  introduced  the  custom.  It  consisted  of  ringing  a  bell  at 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  every  one  was  com- 
manded to  extinguish  lights  and  cover  up  the  fires  in  the  house. 
("Curfew  "  is  derived  from  the  French  words  couvre  feu —  cover 
fire.)  The  practice  of  ringing  a  bell  at  certain  hours  was  not 
peculiar  to  England,  but  obtained  to  considerable  extent  on  the 
Continent.  Most  buildings  being  then  of  wood,  it  was  intended 
as  a  precaution  against  fires,  which  were  common.     The  passing 
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and  curfew  bell  are  still  represented  in  some  American  villages, 
especially  in  New  England. 

As  a  signal  to  call  people  together  in  any  concerted  action,  the 
bell  has  been  used  from  remote  times.  The  feast  of  Osiris,  among 
the  Egyptians,  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells  ;  and  the 
same  sound  to  this  day  notifies  hungry  mortals  of  the  time  to  sat- 
isfy their  appetites.  The  Romans  announced  the  time  of  bathing 
by  the  ringing  of  beUs ;  and  the  early  Christians  made  use  of  the 
method  to  designate  the  hour  of  prayer.  In  Britain,  bells  were 
applied  to  church  purposes  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
In  England,  as  formerly  at  Rome,  bells  were  frequently  made  of 
brass.  In  times  of  public  danger  the  bells  were  rung  to  alarm 
the  country.  Among  the  Greeks,  those  who  went  the  nightly 
rounds  in  camps  or  garrisons,  carried  with  them  little  bells,  which 
they  rung  at  each  sentry-box,  to  see  that  the  soldiers  on  watch 
were  awake.  A  codonophorus,  or  bellman,  also  walked  in  funeral 
processions,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  corpse,  not  only  to  keep  off 
the  crowd,  but  to  advertise  the  flamen  dialis  to  keep  out  of  the 
way,  lest  he  should  be  polluted  by  the  sight,  or  by  the  funerary 
music.  The  priest  of  Proserpine  at  Athens  rung  the  bell  to  call 
the  people  to  sacrifice.  There  were  also  bells  in  the  houses  of 
the  great,  to  call  the  servants  in  the  morning.  Bells  were  put 
upon  the  necks  of  criminals  going  to  execution,  to  warn  persons 
to  avoid  so  ill  an  omen  as  the  sight  of  tlie  hangman  or  the  con- 
demned man.  We  find  in  history  the  mention  of  bells  on  tho 
necks  of  brutes,  and  taking  them  away  was  construed  as  theft  by 
the  civil  law.  The  custom  in  this  country  of  putting  bells  on 
cows  and  sheep,  in  order  the  better  to  find  them  if  they  stray 
away,  doubtless  grew  out  of  this  practice  of  the  ancients.  The 
various  early  uses  of  the  bell  have  been  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing  old  Latin  distich :  — 

**  Laado  Denm  remm,  plebem  voco,  congrego  clcrum, 
Defluictos  ploro,  pestem  Aigo,  festa  decoro." 

(I  praise  the  true  God,  call  the  people  and  convene  the  clergy, 
mourn  the  dead,  drive  away  the  pestilence,  and  grace  the  feast.) 

Schiller  has  given  us  a  "  Song  of  the  Bell,''  the  motto  of 
which  is  more  terse  :  — 

*'  ViTOB  TOCO,  mortuos  plango,  ftilgura  frango." 

In  his  poem  all  the  joys,  sorrows,  pangs,  emotions,  terrors,  and 
blessings,   attendant  on  humanity,  in  connection  with  the  pai^ 
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which  the  bell  plays,  are  most  vividly  portrayed,     l^be  poem  ia  ao 
touchingly  beautiful  that  we  reproduce  a  portion  of  it  bete. 

**  What  we  are  forming  in  the  monld 
"By  dint  of  hand  and  melting  flame, 
High  in  tiie  church  tower  shall  be  tolled, 
And  Ux  and  Wide  otif  work  proclaim. 


<*  To  distant  days  it  shall  remain ; 

Its  notes  on  many  an  ear  shall  UXL ; 
Its  chimes  with  sorrow  shall  complaiiiy 
And  ring  abroad  devotion's  calL 

''Whaterer  to  ns  mortals  here 

A  shifting  destiny  e'er  brings. 
Is  struck  upon  its  metal  clear. 

Which  to  all  ears  the  lesson  rings* 
Clear  and  ftiU  with  festal  sound. 

It  hails  the  lovely  in&nt  child 
First  entering  on  his  earthly  round. 

Borne  in  the  arms  of  slumber  mild^ 

"  When  (he  manly  and  the  fair, 

When  ctrength  and  beauty  form  a  paiTi 
Then  rings  it  out  a  merry  song; 

LoTely  in  the  young  bride*s  hair 
Shines  the  bridal  coronal ; 

While  the  churcli-b^U-chimes  to  fur 
Summon  to  the  festival, 

From  the  dome. 
Heavy  and  long 
Sounds  the  beil— 
A  funeral  song; 
Solemnly  with  measured  strokes,  attending 
Weary  wanderer  on  his  last  way  wending." 

Kone  the  less  beautiful,  though  of  a  different  yein  of  senti- 
ment, is  the  poem  of  Edgar  A.  Poc,  so  familiar  to  nearly  all  read-^ 
ers.^  AYhitticr  has  also  immortalized,  in  rieh  verse,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  patriotism  in  the  breast,  on  the 
passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery. 

•♦It  is  done! 
Clang  of  bell  and  roar  «f  gun 

Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 
How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel, 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  joy  from  town  to  town  I " 

Longfellow,  in  one  of  his  most  delicious  poems,  has  sounded 
the  praises  of  the  Christmas  bells.     And  England's  poet  laureate^ 
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Tennyson,  has  given  to  the  bells  some  of  his  choicest  imagery,  on 
the  death  of  the  year. 

«*  King  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  iiying  cloads,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die,*^  etc. 

Ei^CTBiCAL  Bells. 

Electrical  bdls  are  used  in  a  variety  of  entertaining  exhibitions 
by  electricians.  The  apparatus  consists  of  three  small  beUs,  sas^ 
pended  from  a  narrow  plate  of  metal,  the  two  ontermoist  by 
chains,  and  that  in  the  middle,  from  which  a  chain  passes  to  the 
floor,  by  a  silken  string.  Two  small  knobs  of  braas  are  also  sus- 
pended by  silken  strings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bell  in  the 
middle,  which  serve  for  clappers.  Connected  witih  an  electrical 
conductor,  the  outermost  bells  suspended  by  the  chains  are 
charged,  attract  the  clappers,  and  are  struck  by  them.  The  clap- 
pers are  repelled  by  these  bells,  and  attracted  by  the  middle  bell, 
and  discharge  themselves  upon  it  by  means  of  the  chsAn  extend- 
ing to  the  floor.  After  tiiis  they  are  again  attracted  by  the  outer- 
most bells,  and  thus,  by  striking  the  bells  alternately,  occasion  a 
ringing,  which  may  be  continued  at  pleasure. 

MtJSicAL  Bells. 

Music  bells  are  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  to 
some  extent  in  this  country,  and  are  regarded  as  delightful. 
They  are  played  upon  by  means  of  keys,  not  unlike  those  of  a 
piano-forte.  An  old  painting  of  King  David  represents  him  as 
playing,  with  a  hammer  in  each  hand,,  upon  five  bells,  which  werQ 
huQg  up  before  him.  The  music  of  the  thirty-^ee  bells  which 
were  suspended  in-  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp  is 
highly  celebrated.  One  of  these  bells  was  seven  feet  in  width 
and  eight  feet  high.  The  Swiss  bell-ringers,  famous  for  their  per- 
formances, produce  the  most  exquisite  melody  from  hand-bells. 
The  Peak  family,  and  others,  in  this  country,  have  also  become 
famous  for  their  bell-music.  So  skilful  are  they  in  the  use  of 
bells,  that  they  will  change  from  one  to  another  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  The  bells  vary  in  size,  from  a  large  cow-bell  to  the 
smallest  dinner-bell,  each  with  a  key  difiering  from  that  of  the 
rest,  and  as  many  as  forU^Awo  are  used  by  a  company  of  seven 
persons. 
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Large   Bells. 

Bells  were  introduced  into  use  in  churches  about  the  year  395 
of  the  Christian  era.  Since  then  many  very  large,  and  on  this 
account  prominent,  bells  have  been  made.  As  early  as  the  sixth 
century  churches  were  furnished  with  the  campanile/or  boll-tower, 
which  still  continues  to  be  one  of  their  distinguishing  features. 
Several  bells  were  used  in  a  single  church,  as  is  6till  the  custom 
when  arranged  in  chimes,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the.  case,  without 
regard  to  harmony  of  tones.  This  practice  of  ringing  bells  ia 
change,  or  regular  peals,  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  England,  and  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  times  of  the  Savons. 

There  are  many  very  large  bells  in  use.  The  church  of  the 
Abbey  of  Oroyland,  in  England,  bad  one  great  bell,  named  Quthlac, 
presented  by  the  Abbot  Turketulus,  who  died  about  the  year.  870 ; 
and  subsequently,  six  others,  pret^entpd  by  his  successor,  Egelric, 
and  named  Bartholomew  and  B^telin,  Turketel  and  Tatwin,  Bega 
and  Pega.  But  Russia  exceeds  all  other  countries  in  its  foun« 
dories  for  beills.  In  Moscow  alone,  before  th$  revolution,  there 
were  no  lei^s  than  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-six  large  bells. 
In  a  single  tower  there  were  thirty-seven,  one  being  so  large  that 
it  took  twenty-foux*  men  to  ring  it,  and  this  was  done  by  pulling^ 
the  clapper.  Its  weight  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  pounds.  The  great  bell,  cast  by  order  of  the 
Empress  Anne,  in  1668,  and  now  lying  broken  on  the  ground,  is 
believed  to  weigh  four  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds.  It  is  nineteen  feet  high,  and 
measures  around  its  margin  sixty-three  feet  and  eleven  inches. 
The  value  of  the  metal  alone  in  this  bell  is  estimated  at  over  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Whether  this  bell  was  ever  hung,  or 
not,  authorities  seem  to  differ.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels,  says  of  the 
bells  in  Moscow,  and  of  the  great  bell  in  particular,  "  The  num- 
berless bells  of  Moscow  continue  to  ring  during  the  whole  of 
Easter  week,  tinkling  and  tolling  without  harmony  or  order.  The 
large  bell  near  the  cathedral  is  only  used  upon  important  occa- 
sions, and  yields  the  finest  and  most  solemn  tone  I  ever  heard. 
When  it  sounds,  a  deep  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over  Moscow, 
like  the  fullest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling  of  distant 
thunder.  This  bell  is  suspended  in  a  tower  called  the  belfry  of 
St.  Ivan,  beneath  others,  which,  though  of  lees  size,  are  enormous. 
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It  18  forty  feet  and  nine  inches  in  circumference,  sixteen  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  and  weighs  more  than  fiftynseven  tons/'  The 
great  bell  of  Moscow,  the  largest  ever  founded,  is  in  a  deep  pit 
in  the  midst  of  the  Kremlin.  The  story  of  its  fall  is  a  &ble,  but 
continues  to  be  propagated.  The  fact  is,  the  bell  remains  where 
it  was  originally  cast ;  it  was  never  suspended.  A  fire  took  place 
in  the  Kremlin,  the  flames  of  which  caught  the  building  erected 
over  the  pit  in  which  the  bell  yet  remained.  The  metal  became 
hot,  and  water  thrown  to  extinguish  the  fire,  fell  on  the  bell, 
causing  the  fracture  it  wears.  This  bell  is,  indeed,  a  mountain  of 
metal.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  gold  and  silver, 
for,  while  it  was  in  fusion,  the  nobles  and  the  people  cast  in  as 
votive  offerings  their  plate  and  money.  But  this  story  is  probably 
fictitious.  The  natives  of  Russia  regard  the  bell  with  supeiyti* 
tious  veneration,  and  they  will  not  allow  even  a  grain  to  b*^  ^^^d 
off  that  it  may  be  tested ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  ^formed 
that  the  compound  has  a  white,  shining  appearance,  »ulike  bell 
metal  in  general ;  and  perhaps  its  silvery  appearance '^^  strength- 
ened, if  not  given  rise  to,  the  conjecture  respecting  the  richness 
of  its  materials.  On  festival  days  the  peasants  visit  the  bell  as . 
they  would  a  church,  and  cross  themselves  •*»  they  descend  and 
ascend  the  steps  leading  to  the  bell.  In  1^7,  the  Czar  Nicholas 
caused  the  great  bell  to  be  elevated  frcvA  the  pit  in  which  it  lay, 
and  placed  upon  a  granite  pedestal.  Upon  its  side  is  seen,  over 
a  border  of  flowers,  the  figure  of  the  Empi-oss  Anne,  in  flowing 
robes.  The  bell  has  been  consecrated  as  a  chapel ;  the  door  is  in 
the  aperture  made  by  the  piece  which  fell  out.  The  room  is  twen- 
ty-two feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-one  feet  three  inches  in  height. 
The  bells  of  China  rank  next  in  size  to  those  of  Russia.  In 
Pekin,  says  Father  Le  Oompte,  there  are  seven  bells,  each  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Excepting  the 
bells  recently  cast  for  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  the  largest 
of  which  weighs  fourteen  tons,  there  is  no  bell  in  England  larger 
than  that  cast  for  York  Minster,  in  1845,  which  weighs  twenty- 
seven  thousand  pounds.  -This  is  only  seven  feet*  and  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  The  "  Great  Tom  "  of  Oxford  weighs  seventeen 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  The  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  is  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  One  placed  in 
the  cathedral  of  Paris,  in  1680,  weighs  thirty-eight  thousand 
pounds.     Another  ia  Vienna,  cast  in  1711 ,  weighs  foity  thousand 
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pounds.  The  famous  bell  called  Jusanne  of  Erfurt,  is  considered 
to  be  of  the  finest  bell  metal,  containing  the  largest  proportion  of 
silver  ;  its  weight  is  about  thirty  tbousaad  pounds.  It  was  cast 
in  1497.  In  Montreal,  Canada,  is  a  bell  larger  than  any  in  .Eng- 
land, in  a  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  Its  weight  ia 
twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  fifty-eight  pounds.  In  the 
opposite  tower  is  a  chime  of  ten  bells,  the  heaviest  of  which 
weighs  six  thousand  forty-three  pounds ;  and  their  aggregate 
weight  is  twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds. 

Chimes  are  a  collection  of  bells  struck  with  hammers ;  or  a  set 
of  music  bells  struck  by  hammers  acted  on  by  a  pinned  cylinder, 
or  barrel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by  clock-woik.  These  are 
frequently  attached  to  time-pieces,  ahd  are  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
^^^  chimes,  or  tunes,  at  stated  intervals. 

jf^e  are  but  few  bells  of  very  large  size  in  the  United  States. 
The  hWiest  is  the  alarm  bell  on  the  City  Hall  in  New  York.  It 
was  cast  >^n  Boston,  and  weighs  about  tweoty-three  thousand 
pounds.  Itv  diameter,  at  its  mouth,  is  about  eight  feet ;  its  height 
about  six  feei,\and  its  thickness  at  the  point  where  the  clapper 
strikes,  from  sixsand  a  half  to  seven  inches.  The  bell  now  in 
Independence  Uali,  Philadelphia,  is  celebrated  as  being  connected 
with  the  Fourth  of  JiAv,  1776,  when  it  first  announced  by  its  peals 
the  declaration  then  ma^ the  most  important  event  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  It  was  Vpported  from  England  in  1768,  and, 
owing  to  its  being  cracked  0^  trial  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper, 
was  recast  in  Philadelphia,  ui^er  the  direction  of  ^r.  Isaac 
Morris,  by  whom  was  probably  chosen  the  following  inscription, 
which  surrounds  the  bell  near  the  t^,  from  Leviticus  xxv.  10: 
"  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.''  Immediately  beneath  this  is  added,  "  By  order  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Penn.  for  the  State  House  in  Phil." 
Under  this  again  is,  "Pass  &  Stow,  Phil.  MDCOLIII."  In  1777, 
during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  the  bell  was 
removed  to  Lancaster.  After  its  return,  it  was  used  as  the  State 
Ilouse  bell,  until  the  erection  of  the  present  steeple,  with  its  bell, 
in  1828.  Then  it  ceased  to  be  used,  excepting  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  Finally  it  was  removed  to  its  present  resting-place  in 
Independence  Hall.  Its  last  ringing,  when  it  was  unfortunately 
cracked,  was  in  honor  of  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  of  Henry  Clay. 
There  are  no  other  bells  of  special  interest  in  this  country. 
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Metals   used. 

Bells  have  been  made  of  different  metals.  In  France,  formerly, 
iron  was  used,  and  in  other  parts  of  Earope  brass  ^as  a  common 
material.  In  Sheffield,  England,  the  mannfactare  of  cast-steel  bells 
has  recently  been  introduced.  This  material  is  said  to  have  an 
advantage  over  others  in  being  of  greater  strength  and  less  weight. 
Bat  the  tone  of  steel  belk  is  said  to  be. harsh  ;  hence  such  bells 
will  probably  never  be  extensively  used.  But  the  bell  metal 
which  is  most  generally  approved  is  an  rfloy  of  copper  and  tin, 
in  proportions  vaiying  from  sixty*five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, and  the  remainder  tin.  But  other  metails  are  often  introduced, 
as  zinc,  with  the  object  of  adding  shrillness  to  the  sound,  silver, 
to  its  softness,  and  also  lead.  Cymbals  and  gongs  contain  eighty- 
one  parts  copper  .and  thirteen  tin.  Manufacturers  in  this  couutiy 
think  that  the  value  of  silver  in  bell-metal  is  purcly  imaginary, 
and  condemn  the  use  of  anything  but  copper  and  tin.  Three  and 
a  half  parts  copper  to  one  of  tin  msdte,  perhaps,  the  best  propor- 
tion. The  founders  have  a  diapason,  or  scale,  by  which  they 
measure  the  size,  thickness,  weight,  and  tone  of  their  bells. 

The  sound  of  a  bell  is  produced  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  its 
parts,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  musical  chord.  The  stroke  of  the 
clapper  must  necessarily  change  the  figure  of  the  bell,  and  from  a 
cirole  convert  it  into  an  ellipse ;  but  the  metal  having  a  great 
degree  of  elasticity,  that  part  beaten  by  the  clapper  and  driven 
farthest  from  the  centre,  will  return,,  and  even  incline  nearer  the 
centre  than  before ;.  and  thus  the  external  surface  of  a  bell  under- 
goes alternating  changes  of  figure,  and  by  this  means  gives  that 
tremulous  motion  to  the  air,  in  which  the  sound  consists.  The  pro- 
portion of  metals,  and  shape  and  proportion  of  bells,  all  affect  the 
sound ;  hence  the  adjusting  of  a  bell  to  produce  a  smooth,  uniform, 
even  sound,  requires  skill,  and  experience,  and  thorough  testing. 

There  are  different  theories  as  to  the  pliilosophy  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  bell.  One  eminent  writer  maintains  that  a  bell  is  a 
compound  of  an  infinite  number  of  rings,  which,  according  to 
their  dimensions,  have  different  tones,  a6  chords  of  different 
lengths  have  ;  and  when  struck,  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  imme- 
diately infidnged  determine  the  tone,  being  supported  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  consonant  tones  in  the  other  parts. 

BeUs  are  heard  to  gi-eater  distance  when  placed  on  plains  than 
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on  hills,  and  still  farther  in  valleys  than  on  plains ;  the  reason  of 
which  seems  to  be,  that  the  higher  the,  sonorous  body,  the  rarer  is 
the  medium,  and  consequently  the  less  the  impulse  it  receives, 
and  the  less  proper  medium  in  it  to  convey  sound  to  a  distance. 

Makufactuiib  of  Bblls. 

The  European  process  of  casting  bells  is,  to  make  the  mould  in 
a  depression  in  the  sand  floor  of  the  foundery,  piling  up  a  hollow 
case  of  brickwork  upon  a  solid  foundation,  in  which  a  fire  is  kept 
burning  to  keep  the  liquid  metal,  when  poured  around  it,  from 
cooling  too  rapidly.  The  outer  surface  of  the  case  is  the  shape 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bell.  To  form  the  outer  surface,  a 
cover  of  earthenware  is  fashioned  to  fit  over  the  case,  and  leaves 
between  that  and  itself  a  vacant  space,  to  be  filled  with  the  metal. 
This  arrangement  is  deficient  in  not  providing  proper  escape  for 
the  gases  which  are  engendered  in  heavy  castings  in  the  earth, 
and  which  are  likely  to  make  the  metal  porous,  or,  being  highly 
inflammable,  to  explode  with  g^at  damage.  But  an  improved 
process  has  been  introduced  in  this  country,  consisting  of  the  use 
of  perforated  iron  cases,  the  outer  one  in  the  shape  of  the  bell, 
and  the  inner  one  of  the  case,  which  sets  in  the  centre  of  its 
saucer-shaped  foundations.  Each  of  these  receives  a  coating 
of  loam,  the  outer  one  within,  and  the  inner  upon  its  outer  sur- 
face ;  but  over  the  latter  is  first  wrapped  a  straw  rope,  which, 
taking  fire  and  burning  slowly,  as  the  metal  is  poured  between  the 
two  cases,  leaves  a  free  space  for  the  bell  to  contract  in  while 
cooling,  without  straining.  The  perforations  through  the  cases 
let  out  the  vapors,  and  also  serve  to  keep  the  coating  of  loam  in 
place.  As  the  gas  escapes  through  these  holes,  it  bums  with  a 
pale  blue  flame,  without  risk. 

The  best  proportion  of  the  height  of  a  bell  to  its  greatest 
diameter  is  said  to  be  as  twelve  to  fiileen.  In  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  acoustics,  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  bell  varies  in 
inverse  ratio  with  its  diameter,  or  the  cube  root  of  its  weight. 

Inscriptions  on   Bells. 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  old  bells  are  quaint  and 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  superstitions  and  fancies  of  the 
ancients  in  connection  with  bells,  as  well  as  their  great  reverence 
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for  them  and  fear  of  their  power.  They  also  indicate,  in  many 
cases,  the  customs  of  the  people.  These  inscriptionB  were  often 
in  honor  of  some  saint,  or  to  commemorate  some  act  of  special 
mercy  9r  charity,  or  deliyerance.  A  peal  of  eight  bells  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Helen's  church,  Worcester,  England,  cast  in  the 
year  1706,  bears  inscriptions  in  couplets  commemorative  of  Blen- 
heim, Barcelona,  Bamillies,  Menin,  Turin,  Egen,  Marlborough,  and 
Queen  Anne. 

^he  following  inscription  has  been  common  i^  England  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  also  much  used  in  this  countiy :  — 


i 


I  to  the  church  the  living  call. 
And  to  the  grave  do  summon  alL' 


Selections  of  some  Old  Inscriptions. 
One  upon  a  bell  in  Wiltshire,  England,  cast  1610 :  — 

*'  Be  strong  in  faythe,  prayes  God  well 
JFrancis  Countess  Hertford's  helL" 

Upon  one  in  Oxfordshire,  cast  1667  : — 

"  I  ring  to  sermon  with  a  lusty  hoome 
Ttiat  aU  may  come,  and  none  stay  at  home** 

Upon  one  in  Nottinghamshire,  cast  1603 :  — 

*'  Jesus  he  our  spede." 

Upon  one  in  Wiltshire,  cast  1585  :  — 

"  0  man,  he  meeke,  and  liye  in  rest," 

Upon  one  (a  fire  bell)  in  Dorsetshire,  cast  1652 : — 

*'  Lord,  quench  this  fhrious  flame ; 
Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same." 

Upon  one  in  Somersetshire,  cast  1700 :  — 

"  All  you  of  Bath  that  hear  me  sound, 
Thaok  Lady  Hopton's  hundred  pound.* 

Upon  one  in  Hampshire,  cast  1600 :  — 

•*  God  be  our  guyd." 
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Upon  one  in  Oambridgeshire  (St.  Benet'o,  Cambridge),  one  of  a 
peal  of  six,  cast  160t :  — 

**  Of.  al.  the.  bells,  in.  Benet  I.  am.  the.  best. 
And.  yot.  for.  my.  casting,  the.  parish.  p«ide.  lest*" 

Upon  one  in  Warwickshire,  cast  16?6 :  — 

**  I  ring  at  six  to  let  men  ienow 

When  too  and  from  thair  worke  to  go.** 

•  - 

Upon  one  in  Staffordshire,  cast  1604 :  — 

'<  Bee  it  known  to  all  that  doth  me  see 
That  ]^ew combe  of  Leicester  made  me.*' 

John  Martin  also  makes  himself  known  npon  one  (of  a  peal  of 
three)  in  Worcestershire,  cast  1676  :  — 

"  John  Martin  of  Worcester  he  made  wee 
•  Be  it  known  to  all  that  do  wee  see." 

The  great  bell  of  Rouen,  in  France,  presented  to  St.  Mary's 
church  by  George,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  bore  this  inscription  :  — 

'*  Je  suis  nomm^e  George  d*Ambois, 
Que  plus  que  trente  six  mil  pois ; 
£t  si  qui  bien  me  pojscra 
Quarante  mil  y  trouvera." 

(I  am  named  George  of  Amboise,  and  [am  of]  more  than  thirty- 
six  thousand  pounds'  weight ;  and,  if  any  one  would  weigh  me 
well,  he'd  find  [me]  forty  thousand  pounds  in  weight.) 

One  of  three  in  Orkney,  Scotland,  cast  in  1528,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

« 

"  Maid  be  master  robert  maxwel,  Bishop  of  Orknay  y*  second  ziSr  of  his 
consecration  yo  lyer  of  Code  I™  V«  XXVII L,  y«  XV.  zier  of  Kyng  Jam^  y« 
V.  be  robert  borthvyk ;  maid  al  thre  in  y  castle  of  Edinburgh." 

Most  intimately  is  the  voice  of  the  bell  associated  with  the 
religious  and  imaginative,  as  also  with  the  most  joyous  and  the 
saddest  feelings  of  mankind. 

Cornell  Universitt  OmvES. 

One  of  the  finest  chimes  in  the  United  States  is  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, at  Ithaea,  New  York.  There  are  ten  hells,  the  largest 
weighing  fjpur  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds. 
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and  the  smaUest  two  hundred  and  thirty,  with  a  total  weight  of 
metal  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  They  rep- 
resent, in  the  order  of  their  weight,  beginning  with  the  great  bell, 
the  following  musical  notes :  D,  6,  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  F  sharp, 
and  G.  The  largest  of  the  chimes  beais  the  following  inscriptions  : 
"  The  Gill  of  Maiy,  Wife  of  Andrew  D.  White,  Fiast  President  of 
Cornell  University,  1869 ; ''  "  Gloty  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men;''  "To  tell  of  Thy  loving- 
kindness  early  in  the  morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  night  sea- 
8cm  ; ''  together  wif^  the  foilowio^  stanau^^.  wribt^ii  e^rcfisly  tan  it 
by  James  B^saell  Lowell :  — 

I  call  at  fly  the  irrevocable  hoars* 

Fntile  as  air  or  strong  as  fate,  to  make 
Tour  Hves  of  sand  or  granite :  awfiil  powers, 

ETen  as  bmb  chooto^  they  either  give  or  take. 

The  nine  smaller  hells  all  hear  couplets  from  Tennyson's  "  In 
Memoriam,''  commencing  with  the  smallest,  as  follows :  — 

FiBST  Bell. 

Bing  out  the  olC^-^off  in  the  new ; 
Bing  out  the  fklse  —  ring  in  the  tnie. 

Sbcoxd  Bell. 

Bing  ont  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind; 
Bing  in  redress  to  aU  mankind. 

Thikd  Bell. 

Bing  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancien^  forms  of  pai^  strife. 

Fourth  Bell. 

Kiag  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life* 
With  sweeter  manners,  piirer  law*. 

Fifth  Bell. 

Bing  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood; 
Bing  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Sixth  Bell. 

Bing  oat  the  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Bing  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Setekth  Bell. 

Bing  ont  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Bing  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
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ElOHTB   BbIX. 

Kog  ont  old  sbapei  of  foul  diieMe ; 
Ring  ID  the  tbouiand  year*  of  peace. 

NtHTH  Bbli- 
Biogiln  the  valiant  mta  and  ftee. 

The  larger  h^arti  the  kindlier  hand; 

lUng  oat  the  darkneai  of  the  land;    '  ' 
King  in  the  Cbiitt  that  U  to  be. 

The  .ninth. bell  ^bo  beare  the  following :  "  This  Chime,  the  gift 
of  Mies  Jennie  McGraw  to  tho  Cornell  UniverBity,  1&68."  The 
mechanical  apparatus  attached  to  the  bells  is  simple,  ingenious, 
and  effective.  One  of  the'  Btudents  of  tlie  University  ia  always 
"  Master  of  the  Chimes,"  and  during  the  day  and  cve^ng,  at  dif- 
fcrent  hours,  the  bells  "  discourse  sweet  musie." 


WIEE-DEAWING. 


E>  —  CDTTIMO   l)n>   BXMHERIXO.  -- 


KOI,LI>a  THE  KODB. THE  D 


D  PIATIKHX-  —  WIBBB  OP  AST0t<ISH1Ka  LEHOtH  A! 


.  Thb  manufacture  of  wire,  particularly  from  gold  and  silver,  ia 
of  very  great  autiquity,  and  the  earliest  method,  according  to  tliQ 
Boofe  of  Esodu9  (chapter  xxxix.),  was  "  to  beat  the  gold  into  thio 
plates,  and  cut  it  into  vrirea."  The  next  step  pursued  by  "  wire* 
smiths,"  for  centuries,  was  to  make  wire  from  ductile  metala  by  ham- 
mering. "  VVire-drawcrB,"  who  drew  wire  by  hand,  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  flounshcd  ia  the  fuui-tcenth  century,  and  soon 
afl^rwards  wire  was  drawn  by  machinery,  propelled  by  water 
power.  At  first  these  machtuus' were  used  almost  exclusively  for 
drawing  gold  and  silver  wire ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  Eng- 
land was  botli  manufacturing  and  importing  iron  and  braas  wire, 
and  Germany  waa  making  the  finest  wire  for  hooks  and  eyes,  cards, 
etc.  In  the  seventeenth  century  England  added  copper  wire  to 
tixe  list,  and  wirenlrawing  became  an  important  industry  in  that 
country.  The  busiucsa  began  early  in  the  present  century  in  the 
United  States,  and  thoio  are  now  extensive  wirc-dra\ving  establish* 
meats  in  New  York,  Providence,  Worcester,  Boston,  and  otlier 
cidea. 

There  ia  acarcely  a  branch  of  metal  manufacture  of  more  univer- 
sal application.  Wire  is  twisted  by  machinery  into  the  powerful 
cables  which  suspend  bridges ;  it  furnishes  cables  for  submariuo 
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telegraphs,  and  ropes  for  ships,  mines,  and  other  purposes;  it 
supplies  the  thousands  of  miles  of  telegraph  lines ;  it  is  woven  by 
machinery  strong  enough  to  make  wire  fences,  and  sufficiently  del- 
icate to  manufacture  fine  wire  cloth ;  steel  wire  is  drawn  for  all 
kinds  of  needles ;  woven  wire  of  iron,  brass,  and  copper  appears 
in  fiour,  paper,  and  other  machinery  ;  sieves,  screens,  fenders, 
cages,  baskets,  dish-covers,  nets,  and  an  infinity  of  other  forms ; 
it  is  drawn  down  to  furnish  the  fine,  hair-like  wire  for  astronomical 
and  mathematical  instnkments ;  gold  and  silver  wire  is  plated  or 
woven  into  exquisite  filigree  work,  into  chains,  and  into  thread  for 
making  gold  laofe.  In  making  wire  for  gold  lace,  or  for  the  finest 
filigree  work,  the  wonderful  ductility  of  gold  and  silver  is  exhibit- 
ed ;  for  silver,  merely  coated  with  gold  leaf,  may  be  drawn  down 
to  the  smallest  size,  and  still  show  a  perfect  coating  of  gold.  For 
gold  lace,  wires  so  drawn  are  fiattened  between  steel  rollers  to 
show  a  larger  surface ;  and  much  of  the  "  gold ''  filigree  work 
displayed  in  jewelry  is  really  silver  with  a  gold  overcoat.  Thus 
everywhere,  in  thousands  of  articles  of  use  and  luxufy,  the  em- 
ployment of  wire  is  indispensable. 

The  process  of  wire-drawing  is  as  follows :  The  wire  rods,  of 
one-fourth,  three-eighths,  or  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  come  from 
the  rolling  mill  in  coils  or  bundles,  and  are  heated  and  re-rolled  in 
grooved  rollers,  one  above  the  other,  so  that  the  rod  can  run  fVom 
the  first  to  the  second,  and  then  to  the  third  roll,  without  reheat^ 
ing.  These  roUera  run  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  final  groove 
In  the  third  roller  reduces  the  rod  to  a  coarse  wire,  say  one^eighth 
of  an  inch,  ready  for  the  firet  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  Tlie  draw- 
plate  is  a  flat  piece  of  hard  steel,  punctured  with  holes  correspond- 
hig  to  the  various  sizes  or  "  numbera,"  to  which  wire  for  drfiereni 
purposes  is  drawn.  The  French  draw-plates,  which  a,re  considered 
the  best,  are  made  with  the  greatest  care  in  tempering  and  ham- 
mering of  a  combined  plate  of  wrouglit  iron  and  steel,  the  steel 
face  being  on  the  side  from  which  the  tvire  comes  through.  I'he 
holes  punched  in  the  plaf^  are  tapering,  with  the  smallest  orifice 
on  the  steel  side ;  the  reduction  of  size  hi  the  series  is  very  grad- 
ual, and  when  the  holes  are  worn  by  use,  the  plate  can  be  heated, 
hammered,  tempered,  and  re-punched.  Tlie  wire,  whether  iron, 
brass,  or  copper,  is  annealed  and  drawn  cold.  The  machinery, 
which  is  simple,  consists  of  a  draw-bench,  which  takes  the  wire 
from  a  reel  to  the  first  hole  in  the  draw-plate,  through  which  it 
passes  to  another  reel  or  drum,  on  which  it  is  wound  ready  to  go 
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through  the  second  orifice ;  and  so  on  down  the  series  to  the  re- 
quired size.  As  the  wire  is  drawn  down,  it  becomes  less  ductile 
and  more  brittle,  and  must  be  annealed  and  cooled  before  it  is  fur- 
ther drawn.  Grease,  and  for  the  finer  sizes,  wax  is  used  for 
lubricating  during  the  process.  There  is  a  process  also  for  cover- 
ing brass  wire  with  a  thin  film  of  copper,  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  process  of  drawing,  while  the  copper  can  wholly  be  removed 
in  the  last  annealing.  In  annealing  steel  wire  during  the  drawing, 
its  carbon  is  retained  by  covering  it  with  charcoal  dust  in  the  an- 
nealing oven. 

The  rapidity  0{  dsawing  depends  upon  the  doetility  of  the  metal 
and  the  size  of  the  wire.  Of  the  wire  in  common  use,  copper  is 
the  most  ductile,  then  steel,  next  iron,  braes,  and  zinc.  Gold, 
platinum,  and  silver  are  far  more  ductile,  and  are  capable  of  being 
drawn  to  greater  length  and  fineness.  The  speed  may  be  increased 
as  the  wire  is  attenuated  ;  iron  and  brass,  according  to  size,  are 
drawn  twelve  inches  per  second  to  forty-five  inches  per  second, 
and  the  finer  numbers  of  silver  and  copper  may  be  drawn  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  inches  per  second. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  of  drawing  wire  is  quite  simple, 
and  gauges  have  been  adopted  which  uniformly  measure  all  the 
sizes,  or  numbersi,  of  merchantable  wire  wherever  made.  The 
draw-plates  can  be  punched  so  as  to  draw  oval  or  other  shaped 
wires,  and  the  ridged  "  pinion  wire  "  used  in  timepieces.  For 
drawing  very  fine  wire,  whore  the  extremest  uniformity  is  requisite 
for  any  length,  plates  are  prepared  with  perforated  rubies  or  other 
hard  stones,  and  through  one  of  these  silver  wire  has  been  run 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  length,  in  which  the  most  deli- 
cate test  could  detect  no  difiference  in  diameter  in  any  part.  Gold 
and  platinum  have  been  drawn  to  the  "  spider  line  "  for  the  field  of 
a  telescope,  by  coating  the  metal  with  silver,  drawing  it  down  to 
the  finest  number,  and  then  removing  the  coating  by  acid,  leaving 
the  almost  imperceptible,  but  perfect,  interior  wire,  which,  in  the 
case  of  platinum,  —  in  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  of 
London,  —  is  said  to  have  been  so  attenuated  that  a  mile's  length 
weighed  only  a  grain.  In  drawing  ordinary  wire,  as  the  diameter 
diminishes  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  etc.,  the  length  in- 
creases four,  nine,  sixteen,  etc*,  times. 
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Starch  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economy  oi  Nature.  It 
fs  found  in  greater  or  leas  quantity  in  all  the  cereals  —  very  puro 
in  rice,  barley.and  Indian  com,  and  associated  with  gluten,  muci- 
lage, and  saccharine  matter  in  wheat,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  oata, 
etc.  It  can  l>e  extracted  from  horse-chestnuts ;  and  every  farmer's 
wife  knows  how  to  make  starch,  if  necessary,  from  wheat  fioor 
and  potatoes,  by  simply  kneading  them  through  a  sieve  with  cold 
water,  the  settlings  of  the  milky  fluid  whicli  flows  through  the 
strainer  being  starch'. 

Yet  this  article,  so  necessary  to  cotton  manufactories,  lanndrieB, 
and  to  every  household,  that  the  daily  consumption  in  the  United 
States  alone  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  waa 
Bcarccly  known  till  the  Elizabethan  era,  when  a  vciy  inferior  qual- 
ity was  used  to  starch  the  nifla  then  worn.  Beau  Brummell  was 
famous  in  London  for  his  stiffened  cravats,  and  long  kept  the  secret 
of  starch,  as  applied  to  that  article  of  wear.  But  what  was  then 
an  article  of  lu.'cury  and  fashion  for  a  fastidious  exquisite  is  uow 
everywhere  an  indispensable  necessity. 

During  the  last  century  starch  was  used  in  England  in  printing 
cotton  with  colors,  in  stiffening  linen,  and  in  making  hair  powder ; 
and  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  became  an 
important  branch  of  manufacture  in  that  country.  The  cotton 
mills  at  Manchester  and  elsqwhere  demanded  enormous  quantities, 
single  establishments  using*  more  than  three  hundred  tons  id  a 
year.  The  grains  and  vegetables  commonly  used  iu  England  and 
(422) 
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on  the  continent  for  tbe  manufacture  of  Btarch  are  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  and  potatoes,  and  in  France,  in  addildon  to  these,  horse-chest- 
nuts. Abroad,  as  in  this  coudtry,  large  amounts  of  edible  starch 
are  made,  as  well  as  starch  for  manu&cturing  and  laundry  pur- 
poses. 

In  1802  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsylvania,  secured  in  this  country  a 
patent  for  making  potato-starch,  and  manufactories  of  this  kind 
are  in  operation  in  several  states,  particularly  at  or  near  places 
where  cotton  goods  are  printed.  Potatoes  yield  eight  pounds  of 
pure  starch  to  the  bushel,  and  the  potato-starch  mamlfactori^s, 
which  are  goierally  much  smaller  than  those  engaged  in  corn- 
starch nhanulhcture,  will  use  from  fifteen  thousand  to  thirty  thou* 
sand  bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  year. 

The  proportion  of  starch  in  grains  is  nearly  as  follows:  In 
buckwheat,  forty-four  to  £fty-two  pw  cent. ;  barley,  sixty  to  sixty- 
eight  ;  rye,  sixty  to  sixty-five ;  wheat,  thirty^ve  to  seventy-seven ; 
Indian  com,  sixty-five  to  eighty,  which  is  next  to  rice,  which  con- 
tains from  seventy-five  to  eighty «^seven  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  ^ 
seen  that  in  the  United  States,  the  natural  home  of  maize,  Indian 
com  is  the  most  desirable  for  starch  manufacture,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  the  white  fiint  variety  are  raised  expressly  for  the  purpoise. 

In  making  starch  from  wheat  the  flour  is  kneaded  with  water, 
and  washed  through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  after  which  the  fluid,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  yeast,  is  fermented.  This  process  separates 
the  gluten  from  the  starch,  and  the  gluten  may  be  iised  with  fresh 
flour  to  make  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  or  may  be  mixed  with  pota- 
toes into  a  wholesome  bread.  Another  process,  first  applied  to 
Btarch-making  from  rice,  but  equally  applicable  to  other  grains,  is 
to  mash  the  rice  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  then  add  a 
gallon  of  water  and  two  hundred  grains  of  potash  to  every  two 
pounds  of  rice.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid  is  drawn  off,  the 
rice  is  washed,  drained,  and  ground,  fresh  lye  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand,  with  frequent  stirrings,  twenty-four 
hours  longer.  In  the  course  of  seventy  hours  afterwards  the 
gluten  rises,  and  is  taken  off,  leaving  the^  starch  and  fibrous  part 
of  the  grain.  This  deposit  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  is  then 
left  for  the  fibrous  portion  to  settle,  when  the  clear  starch  is  drawn 
off  and  dried. 

Of  the  corn-starch  manufactories,  there  are  two  very  large  ones 
in  the  United  States,  one  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  at  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.     They  use  the  best  kinds  of  white  fiint  com,  brought 
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to  the  works  and  ground  on  tiie  premiscB.  It  is  coDreyed  to  the 
mills  through  troughs  ^ed  with  water,  and  the  mixed  meal  and 
water  go  tbrongh  other  troughs  to  the  tubs,  whete  tlie  aeparfr- 
tion  of  the  starch  is  effected.  The  Starch  fluid  then  goes  to  larg* 
vats  for  the  partial  removal  of  the  water,  then  into  smaller  tuba 
for  farther  draimng ;  the  starch  is  next  placed  in  ihaias  on  brick 
shelves,  where  absorption  and  evaporation  Airtber  dry  it;  and  kiln- 
dicing  and  packing  oomplste  the  procbss.  The  vats  for  purifying 
hold  millions  of  Iganons,  and  powerful  ateam  tttgines  drive  tba 
mills  and  machinei^. 

The  white  flint  oocn  will  give  about  twenty-three  pounds  of 
starch  to  the  bushel.  The  gluten  is  saved  'for  feeding  to  hog«, 
hursea,  and  cattle.  The  careful  process  of  manafacture  in  tka 
large  establishments,  and  especial  watthfulness  in  the  fennenting, 
result  in  the  prodwAion  of  a  clear,  white  and  Btrong  atarch,  en- 
tirely frde  from  soutdots.  These  estaUishmeDts  taoh  produce 
from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  starch  per  day.  Thtiie  fve  nuttiei^ 
ons  smaller  eetablisbmants  throngbout  the  ccnxntrj,  which  maUn- 
factave  starch  for  various  dessert  and  invalid  pr^atatkna,  aa 
well  as  for  laondriea,  and  the  "fitrina"  taid  "malzeoa"  bAsiaesB  ia 
also  oatried  on  in  the  great  manufactories.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
mannfactoriee  at  Oswego  and  Glen  Cove  each  produce  more  starch 
in  a  year  than  any  siuular  establishments  In  Europe,  and  both  con- 
sume annually  millions  of  feet  of  lumber,  generally  bassweod,  for 
making  the  boxes  in  which  the  starch  is  packed. 
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li)  the  increuiing  progress  of  civilizfttion,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  secure  for  mankind  better  conditions  for  comfort,  health,  and 
the  development  of  all  the  complex  human  iacultiea,  tliere  is  no 
special  department  tiie  advance  in  whit^  presents  a  more  eatis- 
bctoiy  record  than  surgery  and  the  modem  inventions  which 
are  allied  to  it,  and  designed  to  remedy,  as  far  as  poeaibie,  the 
iqJDries  which,  of  necessity,  sui^ry  produces. 

Physically,  as  morally,  man  stande  at  the  head  of  creation,  and 
in  his  physical  organization,  the  specialisation  of  the  functions  of 
fais  organs,  and  their  mutaal  Interdependence,  together  with  the 
importance  of  each  of  them  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  are  car- 
ried to  the  fartlicst  point.  In  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  the 
zoophytes,  whicfa  consist  merely  of  a  sack  for  receiving  food,  if  an 
individual  is  turned  inside  out  he  continues  to  live,  and  his  new 
stomach  performs  its  operations  with  apparently  cqnal  ease.  The 
hydra  has  been  divided  into  numerous  parts,  with  Uio  only  effect 
of  making  as  many  separate  animaln  as  parts  into  which  the  single 
individoal  has  been  divided.  Many  varieties  of  worms  may  be 
divided  in  the  same  way,  each  of  the  parts  becoming  soon  as 
perfect  sn  animal  as  the  original  specimen.  Crabs  and  other 
kin^  of  shell-fish,  with  mai^  insects,  reproduce  the  legs  they 
lose  i^but,  though  this  power  of  healing  injuries  is  possessed  in 
(415) 
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kind  by  the  higher  animals,  yet  they  possess  it  in  a  diminished 
degree,  according  to  th^  increasing  perfection  of  their  organiza- 
tion, the  greater  specialization  of  their  organs,  and  the  greater 
interdependence  of  their  parts. 

In  many  of  the  savage  tribes,  who  lead  hardy  lives,  living  upon 
simple  food  and  taking  constantly  vigorous  exercise,  very  severe 
wounds  are  cured  by  simple  natural  pr6cesses,  so  as  hardly  to 
leave  a  scar.  Nor  are  similar  instances  unknown  in  civilization* 
where  the  individual,  by  the  same  course  of  life,  has  possessed  the 
same  degree  of  health*  * 

But,  unlike  the  crab,  the  human  body  cannot  replace,  by  a 
natural  process  of  gi-owth,  a  leg  which  has  been  lost  by  accident. 
It  is  upon  the  superior  character  of  the  human  brain,  and  the  conse- 
quent ingenuity  and  invention  of  the  race,  that  man  has  to  depend 
for  the  means  of  supplying  the  loss  of  any  such  important  organ 
in  his  animal  economy ;  and  for  the  success  already  attained  in 
this  branch  of  industry  the  present  generation  may  well  congratu- 
late themselves. 

The  practice  of  surgery  was  early  established  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  among  them  was  a  privilege  of  tlie  priests.  The 
custom  of  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  which  process 
they  were  opened,  gave  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  'with 
its  constitution.  On  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Kenrick,  in  his  Ancient  Egyptians  under  (he  Pharaohs^ 
"  basso-relievos  have  been  found  displaying  surgical  operations 
and  instruments  not  far  difiTcrent  from  some  in  use  in  modem 
times." 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  during  the  fourth  centuiy  before 
the  Christian  era,  has  left  us,  in  his  account  of  that  country,  a 
description  of  many  of  their  manners  and  customs.  In  this  work 
he  speaks  of  many  of  their  surgical  operations,  and  makes  men- 
tion of  their  appliances.  From  this  some  writers  have  supposed 
that  he  describes  their  use  of  artificial  limbs.  .  Though  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Egyptians  made  no  use  of  such  artificial  limbs 
as  have  been  introduced  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  yet 
it  is  quite  probable  that  they  invented  and  used  some  appliances 
which  would  enable  a  person  who  had  lost  a  leg,  for  example,  to 
walk  about  with  more  or  less  £ekcility.  For  a  people  who  had 
arrived  at  suflScient  surgical  knowledge  to  cut' off  a  leg,  the  con- 
ception would  not  be  difficult  of  supplying  it  with  something  lik& 
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a  wooden  stump,  or  else  with  crutches,  by  which  locomotion 
would  be  possible. 

But,  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptians, 
as  far  as  our  information  of  them  goes,  knew  nothing  scientifically 
concerning  the  construction  of  the  human  body.  Tliey  were 
debarred  this  knowledge  by  the  fact  that  religious  scruples  forbade 
tlie  dissection  of  the  body ;  and  thus,  though  they  had  a  general 
conception  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  its  internal 
arrangement,  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  the  relative  importance 
of  its  parts,  or  of  their  fiinctions;  and  their  surgical,  like  their 
medical  practice,  must  have  been  purely  empirical  and  experi- 
mental. 

The  Hebrews,  during  their  captivity  in  Egypt,  probably  obtained 
some  ideas  concerning  surgery ;  but,  even  at  a  late  period  in  their 
history,  they  had  greater  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  priests  of 
PhcBUicia,  who  were  also  surgeons,  than  in  their  own,  for  the 
treatment  of  wounds  and  fractures.  In  2  Kings  1,  2,  Ahaziah, 
wounded  by  a  fall,  sent  to  consult  the  priests  of  Baal-zebub 
whether  he  should  recover.  Other  instances  can  be  found  in  the 
same  book,  which  show  that  the  surgical  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrews  was  very  slight. 

The  Gi-eeks  early  obtained  a  knowledge  of  surgery  from  the 
Egyptians,  and,  with  their  inquiring  disposition  of  mind,  added  to 
it  by  inventions  of  their  own.  uEsculapius  acquired,  in  the 
mythical  period  of  Qrecian  history,  such  a  reputation  for  his  skill 
in  surgery,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  demigod  ;  had 
temples  built  in  his  honor,  and  was  fabled  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo. 
Homer,  in  his  poems,  speaks  of  his  two  sons,  Podalirius  and 
Machaon,  as  companions  of  Agamemnon  during  the  Trojan  war, 
who  rendered  great  service  to  the  Greeks  in  dressing  their 
wounds.  The  first  of  these  he  praises  for  his  skill  in  blood- 
letting, and  the  second  for  his  skill  in  dressing  wounds.  Despite, 
however,  the  presence  of  these  divinely  descended  surgeons,  it 
would  appear  from  Homer  that  fractured  limbs  were  considered 
beyond  their  art,  and  in  such  cases  the  poet  invokes  only  the  aid 
of  Apollo  himself,  making.no  mention  of  the  possibility  of  human 
aid  therein. 

For  centuries,  however,  among  the  Greeks  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery was  retained  as  a  monopoly  in  the  family  of  the  descendants 
of  ^^culapius,  who  were  known  as  the  Asclepiades,  and  who  had 
schools  of  medicme  established  at  Rhodes,  Gnidus,  and  Cos. 
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About  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Pythagoras 
established  at  Crotona  another  school  of  medicine.  One  of  his 
pupils,  Damocedes,  saved  his  life,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Persians,  by  setting  a  dislocated  ankle  for  Darius  after  the  Egyp- 
tian surgeons  had  failed  to  do  so.  The  next  distinguished  name 
in  the  annals  of  Grecian  surgery  is  Hippocrates.  To  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  the  dissection  of 
which  was  forbidden,  he  dissected  those  of  apes,  as  being  the  ani« 
mals  most  nearly  approaching  the  human  form. 

In  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  dissection  was  first 
introduced  in  the  school  at  Alexandria  which  was  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Soter.  The  surgeons  who  introduced  this  necessary 
appliance  for  the  study  of  anatomy  were  named  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus,  and  the  world  owes  much  to  the  knowledge  they 
thus  gained. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  first  great  name  we  meet  in  the  annals  of 
surgery  is  that  of  Celsius.  Among  the  subjects  spoken  of  in  his 
writings  we  find  the  process  of  tying  the  arteries,  when  they  were 
wounded,  with  remarks  upon  dislocations,  fractures,  and  amputa- 
tions of  the  limbs.  Before  the  Christian  era  other  distinguished 
surgeons  appeared  in  Rome,  but  their  labors  were  not  devoted  to 
the  special  branch  which  occupies  us. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity  surgery  degenerated.  Again* 
the  prejudice  in  the  popular  mind  against  the  use  of  dissection, 
operated  as  an  impassable  barrier  against  the  accurate  and  positive 
study  of  anatomy ;  while  a  new  and  perhaps  a  greater  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  surgical  progress  was  raised  by  the  superstitious  rev- 
erence for  the  relics  of  saints,  with  which  the  spread  of  the  nevr 
religion  became  connected.  It  was  impossible  that  surgery,  or 
any  branch  of  positive  science,  should  be  pursued,  when  adoration 
at  the  shrine  of  the  supposititious  bones  of  some  hypothetical  saint 
was  universally  believed  to  be  the  most  efiScacious  means  ts  bo 
found  for  curing  disease,  or  relieving  an  unfortunate  from  the  sad 
results  of  some  accident. 

The  first  writer  upon  surgery  who  appeared  in  the  first  five 
hundred  years  of  Christianity,  who  is  worthy  of  mention,  is 
Aetius,  who  lived  between  600  and  §50.  His  writings  are  both 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  yet  he  urges  the  importance  and  tiie 
eflScacy  of  charms  and  amulets  in  averting  or  curing  disease  or 
accidents. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  Arabian  sttrgeons 
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iu  Spain  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europe  by  their  skill 
and  learning.  The  revival  of  Grecian  learning  began  among  them 
before  it  was  known  in  Middle  Europe.  Rhazes,  Avicenna,  Albu- 
casis,  who  invented  the  probang,  Avenzoar,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 852  and  1100,  are  the  chief  names  of  those  who  acquired 
the  most  distinctioD  while  the  dark  ages  still  buried  Europe  in 
Ignorance. 

During  this  time  the  practice  of  surgery  in  Europe  had,  by 
degprees,  fallen  more  and  moitD  into  the  bands  of  the  priests,  who 
were  the-  only  persons  in  the  dense  night  of  superstition  who  had 
some  little  knowledge;  but,  by  the  edict  of  Tours,  in  1163,  the 
practice  of  surgery  was  forbidden  them,  since  it  was  supposed  to 
call  their  attention  away  from  the  more  important  subject  of  spir* 
itual  healing. 

For  the  next  two  centuries  or  so  the  practice  of  surgery  degen* 
erated,  therefore,  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  barber  surgeons  oif 
Europe.  At  the  hands  of  Andreas  Vesalius,  who  was  bom  in 
Brussels  in  1514,  the  study  and  practice  of  surgery  received  the 
new  Kfe,  and  commenced  the  course  of  vigorous  growth,  which 
has  characterized  this  study  up  to  the  present  time.  From  his 
early  youth  his  attention  was  strongly  directed  to  anatomical 
studies,  and  he  revived  the  practice  of  dissection,  though  he  com* 
menced  it  against  all  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  and  in  face  of  the 
dangers  of  the  Inquisition. 

So  strongly,  in  his  own  nature,  did  the  modem  spirit  of  inquiry 
battle  with  the  restraining  superstition  he  had  inherited  from  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  that,  it  is  said,  he  never  commenced  the 
dissection  of  a  subject  without  first  kneeling  in  earnest  prayer  to 
be  forgiven  for  such  a  crime. 

In  1543,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  he  published  his 
great  work,  in  folio,  entitled  Be  Corporis  Hufnani  Fabrica  —  the 
Fabric  of  the  Human  Body.  In  this  work,  which  opened  the 
modem  era  of  surgery,  he  took  persistent  and  strong  ground 
against  the  superstitious  reverence  for  antiquity ;  and  so  admirable 
has  been  its  effect,  that  it  has  been  well  called  "  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world,"  and  "an  immortal  work,  by  which  all  that  had 
been  written  before  was  almost  superseded." 

The  worid  was  ripe  for  the  new  era,  and  about  the  same  time 
Fallopius  and  Eustachius,  with,  soon  af):er,  Par^,  in  France, 
appeared  to  take  part  in  the  great  work  of  establishing  surgery 
upon  the  positive  and  scientific  busis  of  dissection.     To  the  last 
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of  these  belongs  the  honor  of  having  revived  the  process  of  tying 
the  arteries  after  amputation.  Up  to  this  time,  duritig  the  middle 
ages,  ttie  stoppage  of  the  blood  was  produced  by  cauterizatioQ 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  application  of  tar,  or  boiling  oil.  In 
many  cases  the  severing  of  the  limb  was  performed  with  a  red-hot 
knife,  in  order  to  cauteiize  the  Jdesh  as  soon  as  the  cut  was  made* 
This  method  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  cruelty  of  the  metliods  tlieii 
employed  in  all  the  operations  of  surgery.  It  would  aeeim  almost 
as  though  it  was  thought  that  the  more  the  patient  was  made  to 
suffer,  the  greater  the  credit  which  belonged  to  the  operator. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  many  distsn* 
guished  surgeons  flourished  in  Europe.  The  simple,  jfnention  of 
tlieir  names  would  occupy  too  much  room  here ;  hut  the  tendency 
of  the  practice  of  surgery  b(?gan  to  be  turned  towards  the 
methods  of  alleviating  suffering ;  and,  towards  the  beginning  of 
tliis  century,  conservative  surgery,  or  the  theory  of  preserving,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  injured  parts,  began  to  replace  **  heroic  sur- 
gory,"  or  the  too  prompt  use  of  the  knife.  To  the  Americaa 
surgeoi^s  belongs  the  chief  credit  for  the  inauguration  of  this  new 
method,  and  m^ny  of  its  procossea  are  peculiarly  our  own. 

In  the  United  Statos,  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  our  sup* 
gery  was  only  a  reflex  of  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  exi- 
gencies of  that  struggle,  however,  developed  the  talent  which  had 
before  been  lying  hidden  for  want  of  an  opportunity  ;  and  since 
that  time  Airierican  surgery  has  had  an  independent  growth,  and 
been  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  its  contribib- 
tions  to  the  knowledge,  and  the  appliances  for  lessening  the  daor 
gers  and  the  sufferings,  of  disease  and  accident. 

Among  the  numerous  improved  methods  and  discoveries  which 
the  world  owes  to  the  invention  of  American  surgeons,  the  use 
of  chloroform  and  other  aneesthetics,  and  of  artificial  limbs,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy.  Thp  present  perfection  of  these 
last  is  due  entirely  to  American  genius.  From  the  times  of 
Herodotus  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  unfortunate 
patient  ^ho  had  lost  a  leg  would  find  in  the  whole  world  no  appl^ 
ance  to  replace  it  but  a  wooden  stump  and  crutches. 

The  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  replace  these  clumsy  and  inade- 
quate means  of  locomotion  with  a^  artificial  leg,  which  would 
enable  the  owner  to  walk,  dance,  run,  skate,  or  do  anything  with 
one  or  even  with  two  artificial  legs  which  he  could  €(o  with  his 

natural  ones,  even  as  late  »s  fifty  years  (igo,  appeared  to  be  the 
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absurdest  visionary  dream — an  attempt  to  realize  the  poetic  visioa 
of  the  famous  "  cork  leg,"  which  formed  the  basis  of  the.  song 
concerning  the  fat©  of  Mynheer  Van  Flam,  "  the  richest  merchant 
in  Rotterdam/'  who,  having  lost  his  leg,  had  it  replaced  by  an 
artist  who 

'f  had  made  Qock  legs  his  study  and  theme : 
Each  joint  was  as  strong  as  an  iron  beam, 
And  tihe  springs  were  a  compound  of  clockwork  and  steam." 

■ 

Having  tried  on  hiii  leg,  however,  it  ran  away  with  the  unfor* 
tunate  merchant;  andi  though  he  tried  iik  every  way  to  stop, 
and  even 

•  •  •      ■ 

i*f\j^g  himself  down  to  stop  its'paee» 

But  the  leg  got  up  and  confinued  the  race.** 

p 

So  thstt  to  this  day,  as  the  song  informs  us,  he  is  still  dragged 
nnwilliftgly  in  his  journey  over  the  world. 

It  w6|ild  seem  that  the  poets  who  liave  sung  the  artificial  leg 
had  lost  the  origitial  prophetic  character  of  their .  profession,  since 
not  only  »in  this  ballad,  but  in  Hood's  story  of  Miss  Kilmansegg 
and  her  Oolden  Leg,  the  new  limb  proved  the  death  of  its  pos- 
sessor, Miss  Kilmansegg  having  had  heir  brains  dashed  out  witli 
her  leg  Igr  a  burglar  who  was  attracted  by  the  solid  gold  of  which 
it  was  composed* 

The  l^istory  of  the  improvements  in  artificial  limbs  belongs 
entirely  to  this  century.  The  first  were  made  of  cork.  Though 
the  first  contained  many  improvements  upon  the  old  "  peg  leg," 
or  wooden  stump,  yet  they  were  far  from  perfect. 

The  number  of  men  wounded  in  the  late  ci\il  war,  and  the 
generous  policy  of  the  government  towards  them,  bo  increased 
the  demand  for  artificial  limbs  that  numerous  inventions  were 
patented  in  this  direction.  The  matenals  used  in  these  various 
iaventions  have  been  wood,  leather,  sheet  iron,  tin,  ssinc,  raW  hide, 
robber,  and  a  combination  of  these,  with  other  materials,  the  com* 
positions  of  which  are  the  inventors'  secret.  The  combinations  of 
fliese  various  legs  have  been  intended  to  secure  ease  and  security  in 
the  motions,  and  to  imitate  those  of  nature  as  closely  as  possible  ; 
bat,  as  is  usual  in  all  inventions,  the  first  methods  used  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  clumsy,  and,  on  trial,  have  been  found  imperfect. 
•  It  is  only  thus  by  experiment  and  observation  that  the  knowl- 
edge can  be  gained  of  what  are  the  roquirements  in  such  cases^ 
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and  Trhat  means  Bball  be  taken  to  naake  an  article  vhich  shall  bo 
perfect  in  all  respects —  strong  eoou^  without  being  too  heavy  ; 
so  articulated  as  to  work  easily j  aod,  in  its  oatoral  movements, 
imitate  the  action  of  wtUking ;.  while,  at  the  eawe  time,  >1^  mo- 
tioDS  are  secured  b;  a  tucchauism  which  will  not  wear  out  casil;, 
but  will  be  permanent. 

In  the  artificial  legs  made  b;  the  Union  Artificial  Limb  Com- 
pany  of  Providence,  £.1.,  those  qualities  are  bo  adqtirably  tdtaJned 
by  simplicity  of  arrangement,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  perfect.  The  annexed  engravings  will  illustrate  the  peco* 
liar  advantages  claimed  by  tho  artificial  limbs  of  tliis  company,  and 
the  simple  but  effective  methods  they  use  to  attain  them. 


In  the  firat  place,  by  tho  use  of  Manilla  paper  as  the  material 
used  in  their  manufacture,  great  strength  IB  obtained  with  great 
lightness,  (^o.  1.)  This  company  luts  often  replaced  logs  of  oUier 
material,  weighing  eight  pounds;  by  one  of  their  own  weigfaing  bat 
little  over  two  pounds.  The  importance  of  lightness  in  an  arti- 
ficial limb  has  been  so  uniformly  proved  by  experienoe  as  to  be 
•  now  unquestionable.  At  first  it  was  n^urally  supposed  that  tb« 
limb  might  approximate  in  weight  the  natural  member  which  U 
replaced ;  but  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  great  mistake. 
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Then,  too,  the  conBtruction  of  these  legs  is  such  that  the 
weight  of  the  budy  is  brought  directly  to  the  ground  through  the 
heel,  without  the  intervention  of  an  ankle  joint;  imitating  na- 
ture in  this  respect,  and  securing  the  advantage  which  the  old 
wooden  leg  had  over  all  the  metliods  prior  to  this  invention. 
Its  mechanigm  for  the  knee  and  ankle  joints  (No.  2.)  is  also  the 
simplest,  using  no  metallic  bars,  bolts,  or  springs,  bo  liable  to 
become  worn  or  broken  by  use.  The  knee  joint  works  auto- 
matically, by  a  rubber  spring  working  over  a  pulley,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  sectional  view,  bringing  the  leg  and  foot  into  a 
natural  position  in  walking,  without  any  muscular  strain  upon  the 


rest  of  the  leg.  The  ankle  Joint  work*  upon  a  new  principle, 
giving  tlic  foot  a  rolling  motion  (No.  3.),  like  that  of  nature, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  clapping  sound,  generally  made  in  other  legs, 
when  the  foot  touches  the  ground. 

The  material  of  the  leg  is  so  manufactured  as  to  be  tough  as 
horn,  and  entirely  impervious  to  moisture,  and  insensible  to  tlie 
differences  of  temperature.  As  the  leg  is  moulded  upon  a  cast 
taken  from  the  stump,  it  fits  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  avoids 
tlie  irritation  which  is  frequently  so  objectionable  from  legs  which 
do  not  fit  perfectly.  (No.  4.)  The  uniform  testimony  from  those 
who  have  used  the  legs  made  by  the  Union  Artificial  Limb 
S5 
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Company,  replacing  with  them,  in  Domerous  cases,  the  limbs  of 
otlier  manufacture,  proves  concluEivelj  that,  for  use,  these  legs 
are  as  nvar  aa  poseible  a  perfect  aubstitotioa  for  nature's  handi- 
work; and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that. invcution,  guided 
by  science,  should  have  done  so  much  to  alleviate  the  loss  by 
accident  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  body. 


JEWELEY  AND  ITS  MANDFACTURE. 


The  love  of  personal  decoration  is  a  sentiment  which  man 
shares  with  the  animala,  aa  a  record  of  his  coiiucctioti  with  them 
in  the  chain  of  creation,  which  binds  all  organized  being  into  one 
consistent  whole.  In  modern  times,  the  uaturalists  of  the  Dar- 
winian school  have  first,  in  the  history  of  natural  science,  turned 
tlicir  attention  to  the  eflects  of  the  various  brilliant  decorations 
of  aniniala  upon  their  success  in  the  "  struggle  for  life,"  aud  have 
already  arrived  at  most  valuable  conclusions  concerning  it. 

There  is  do  longer  any  question  that  animals  are  sensible  to  the 
cbarma,  not  only  of  their  brilliant  natural  colors,  but  that,  also, 
many  of  tlicm  in  a  condition  of  domestication  are  equally  delighted 
with  artificial  decorations.  Elpphanta  have  been  known  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  having  the  points  of  their  tusks  ornamented 
with  gilt  metallic  balls,  and  to  be  envious  of  others  who  surpassed 
tbein  in  this  respect. 

Numerous  other  instances  of  the  delight  animaU  take  in  artifi- 
cial decoration  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  modern  writers  upon 
natural  history,  or  must  have  been  observed  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  observing  the  habits  of  animals. 

The  theory  of  datural  selection,  which  is  one  of  the  best  contri- 
butions of  the  BBodern  spirit  of  investigation  to  the  science  of 
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natural  liistory,  has  opened  an  entirely  new  field  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  causes  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage  of  birds,  the 
contrasting  colors  of  animals,  and  their  possession  of  various  spe-' 
cies  of  organs  which  appear  to  have  no  further  use  in  their  animal 
economy  than  to  serve  as  decorations. 

Although,  too,  this  branch  of  inquiry  is  of  such  very  recent 
date,  yet  the  results  it  has  already  gained  by  observation  go  far 
towards  affording  a  scientific  basis  for  a  philosophical  comprehen- 
sion of  the  physical  reasons  for  this  inherent  love  of  personal 
decoration,  which  mankind  shares  equally  with  the  animals. 

In  ^uppo^t,  also,  of  this  view,  we  have  the  testimony  of  tlio 
relics  of  the  early  dwellers  on  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lake  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  remains  of  the-  races  who  lived 
during  the  stone  age  of  human  society.  Of  all  these  pre-historic 
peoples,  the  only  records  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  their 
weapons  and  their  ornaments  ;  and  the  nearly  equal  proportions  of 
these  show  most  probably  that,  even  at  that  early  age,  their  in- 
herent love  of  personal  decoration  asserted  itself  equally  with 
their  destructive  tendencies,  or  their  love  of  war. 

But  without  this  testimony,  in  the  world  of  to-day,  the  savage 
tribes  all  show  by  their  passion  for  ornaments,  that  personal 
decoration  is  one  of  the  first  developments  in  the  course  of  our 
social  evolution.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  object  to  the  love 
of  jewelry,  though  it  is  sometimes  too  inordinately  displayed  in 
modern  times,  or  to  attempt  to  seek  a  remedy  for  it  by  utterly- 
destroying  it.  It  is  founded  in  nature,  and,  like  all  natural  tenden- 
cies, cannot  be  eradicated,  but  should,  by  judicious  appliances  of 
general  culture,  be  directed. 

It  is  nothing  against  some  of  the  ornaments  worn  at  present,  by 
ladies  of  faaliion,  that  they  resemble  those  warn  by  their  barbarian 
ancestors.  Those  who  use  them  are  not  necessarily  barbarians ; 
but  the  fact  only  shows  that  the  love  of  ornament  is  inherent  in 
human  nature,  while  its  manifestations  take  on  the  various  phases 
of  the  increased  culture  of  the  time. 

A  lady  who  wears  bracelets  and  ear-rings  would  be  shocked  by 
the  suggestion  that  she  should  add  to  her  attractions  by  wearing 
also  a  nose-ring,  a  lip-ring,  or  anklets  ;  or  that  she  should  tattoo 
her  face  in  fanciful  patterns  with  brilliantly-colored  dyes.  Yet 
many  of  her  contemporary  sisters  still  use  all  these  appliances  of 
decoration,  and  from  the  same  natural  and  inherent  tendency  for 
decoration,  based  upon  the  fact  that  our  nature  is  eminently  so* 
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cial,  aud  we,  all  of  us,  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of 
our  fellow-men. 

In  fact,  in  the  very  word  jewelry  we  have  made  an  unconscious 
vindication  of  its  use.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  jewel,  meaning 
a  precious  stone,  or  an  ornament  in  which  precious  stones  are 
used,  and,  with  the  Italian  giojello,  the  French  joyau,  the  German 
jutvel,  and  similar  terms  in  other  European  languages,  is  'allied 
with  the  root  of  the  Latin  word  gaudium,  joy,  and  was  an  instinc- 
tive expression  of  the  pleasure  naturally  excited  by  the  sight  and 
use  of  jewels. 

In  the  various  museums  of  Europe  and  this  country,  the^  collec- 
tions of  the  jewelry  of  various  nations  are  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  They  afford  the  data  for  the  study  of  the  customs  of 
nations  which  have  passed  away,  leaving  frequently  behind  them 
no  fuller  record  of  their  lives  than  such  as  is  contained  in  these 
collections  of  their  appliances  for  personal  decoration.  From  the 
polished  and  engraved  bones  worn  as  ornaments  by  the  dwellers 
of  the  lake  cities,  up  to  the  quaint  but  exquisitely  worked  golden 
jewelry  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans,  and  the  fiyzantians,  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  art  can  be  traced  step  by  step,  and  the  dif- 
ferent national  characteristics  of  the  various  nations  can  be  studied 
as  accurately  as  in  their  architecture,  or  in  any  other  records  of 
their  culture  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

From  the  ruined  cities  of  the  East  immense  stores  of  jewelry 
and  trinkets  worn  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babyloni- 
ans, and  other  nations,  have  been  found,  and  are  now  carefully 
preserved.  From  these,  and  from  the  jewelry  of  India  and  China, 
it  is  evident  that  the  art  of  making  jewelry  was  one  of  the  first 
at  which  mankind  arrived,  and  that  the  taste  for  personal  decora- 
tion is  a  universal  expression  of  human  existence. 

In  modern  times  the  improved  processes  of  the  arts,  arising 
from  the  application  of  science  to  their  methods,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  use  of  machinery,  has  so  cheapened  and  increased  the 
production  of  jewelry  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
the  ability  to  gratify  his  taste  for  it. 

In  the  United  States  the  greater  equality  of  our  political  condi- 
tions, together  with  the  freer  circulation  of  the  results  of  industry, 
and  the  activity  of  our  social  life,  has  led  to  the  almost  universal 
use  of  jewelry. 

By  the  report  of  tl^o  census  of  1860,  thtre  was  produced  in  the 
country  jewelry  to  tne  value  of  almost  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  extent  to  which  this  has  increased  during  the  last  decade  jus- 
tifies the  estimate  that,  with  the  importations  from  abroad,  there 
are  consumed  in  the  United  States  at  least  twenty  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  jewelry  a  year. 

The  chief  scat  of  this  industry  is  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  which 
early  assumed  this  position,  and  has  kept  it  ever  since.  By  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  periodic  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Union  was  provided  for,  but,  in  the  first  of 
these,  made  in  1790,  there  was  no  record  made  of  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  It  was  in  1810  that  the  first  report  upon 
the  manufactories  of  the  country  was  submitted  to  Congress,  and 
though  acknowledged  to  be  defective  and  incomplete,  yet  in  the 
census  of  this  year  the  jewelry  manufactory  of  Providence,  R.  I«, 
is  stated  as  employing  about  one  hundred  workmen,  with  a  prO' 
duction  amounting  yearly  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  point,  which  was  really  one  of  considerable  advance* 
ment  for  the  time,  this  industry  has  increased  until  the  jewelry 
trade  in  Providence  gives  constant  employment  to  nearly  twenty- 
five  hundred  men  and  women,  at  wages  varying  from  one  to  five 
dollars  a  day. 

The  chief  cause  for  this  increased  production  lies  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  processes,  and  the  application  of  machinery  to  them, 
by  which  the  cost  has  been  so  much  reduced  as  to  make  the  con- 
sumption really  universal. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements  in  the  modern  manufacture  of 
jeweliy  is  the  process  of  using  a  thin  covering  of  gold  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles,  instead  of  making  them  of  solid 
gold,  as  was  formerly  practised.  The  method  of  doing  tliis  is  as 
follows :  — 

The  gold  of  the  required  fineness  is  rolled  out  into  a  thin  sheet, 
in  a  roHing-mill  similar  to  those  in  use  for  working  metals,  and  is 
then  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  a  composition  made  of  copper  and 
zinc,  the  proportions  of  which  are  varied  according  as  required, 
and  then  by  heat  the  gold  is  slightly  melted,  so  that  it  will  unite 
firmly  with  the  composition. 

The  two  plates  are  then  again  subjected  to  the  rolling  process, 
and  **  broken  down,"  as  the  phrase  is,  to  the  required  thickness. 
The  ductility  of  gold  is  such  that  it  may  be  rolled,  when  pure, 
into  leaves  measuring  in  thickness  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  One  pennyweight  of  fine  gold  is  suflS- 
cient  to  work  into  plates  with  a  pound  of  composition.     As  the 
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plates  may  be  reduced  for  practical  use  to  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-second  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  gold  is  reduced  to 
about  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  A  plate  covered  with  this 
thickness  of  gold  will  not  tarnish,  but  will  remain  permanently 
bright,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  acids. 

Before  thus  rolling  out  the  plates,  the  bars  of  composition  are 
planed  by  machinery,  so  as  to  make  them  perfectly  true  and  clean, 
otherwise  the  gold  would  not  adhere  to  them.  Gold  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  carats  will  stain*  a  little  under  the  influence  of  acids,  so 
that  for  the  best  work  that  which  is  purer  is  used. 

Gold  wire  for  various  uses  is  drawn  by  taking  a  "  stock  plate," 
or  sheet,  plated  with  gold,  and  first  rolling  it  into  a  cylinder  by 
hand,  t^en  placing  it  into  a  machine  called  a  ''  closing  machine," 
by  which  it  is  carried  through  a  series  of  round  holes  in  a  steel 
plate,  diminishing  in  size,  until  it  is  made  of  the  required  fineness. 
The  gold  will  continue  on  the  outside,  and  thus  a  tube  covered 
with  it  is  produced  as  fine  as  desired. 

When  the  plated  plates  have  been  rolled,  they  are  annealed  by 
a  charcoal  fire,  remaining  in  it  for  eight  to  ten  minutes,  or  until 
they  are  heated  to  a  cherry  red.  Then  the  plates  are  polished,  on 
^e  gold  side,  with  rottenstone  and  oil.  The  plates  are  then 
cleaned  with  naphtha  and  sawdust,  wiped  clean,  and  then  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  requisite  size. 

These  are  then  stamped  out  with  dies  into  the  shapes  required, 
according  to  the  special  articles  it  is  intended  to  make.  Tlie  work 
then  is  g^ven  to  the  "  fillers,"  who  fill  up  the  "  fronts "  with 
block-tin  and  lead.  This  process  is  rapidly  done,  the  filling  being 
melted  by  a  copper  bar,  and  dropped  into  the  fronts. 

The  work  then  passes  to  the  chasing  blocks,  which  are  of  wood, 
covered  with  a  cement  made  of  pitch,  red  lead,  and  black -rosin, 
which  affords  a  bearing  strong  enough,  and  yet  suflSciently  elastic, 
for  the  work. 

Here  the  work  is  chased  with  pointed,  steel  chasing  tools  of 
various  shapes,  which  are  worked  with  small  hammers.  Then  the 
work  is  again  heated  so  as  to  melt  the  filling  out  entirely,  and 
is  then  carried  to  a  "cutting  press,"  where  the  edges  are 
smoothed  off. 

These  "fronts"  are  then  matched  into  the  "backs,"  which 
have  been  prepared  by  machinery,  and  both  are  "  trued "  on 
their  edges  by  an  emery  wheel.  The  fronts  and  backs  are  then 
soldered  together,  and  given  to  workmen  who  scrape  and  finish 
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the  edges.  Then  they  are  polished,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  workmen  who  put  the  pins  on  tl^e  breastpins,  bend  the  loops 
of  the  ear-riugs,  or  do  whatever  else  may  be  needed. 

The  articles  are  then  washed  with  soap-suds  and  ammonia, 
naphtha,  or  alcohol,  and  dried  in  sawdust  from  box-wood,  thi^ 
being  entirely  free  from  acid. 

Thus  prepared,  the  articles  are  then  arranged  on  cards,  ready 
to  be  sold. 

Shell  jewelry  is  made  from  toitoise  slicll.  This  material  is  first 
soaked  for  forty-eight  hours  in  warm  water,  and  then  shaved,  cut 
into  pieces,  which  are  joined  together  until  the  requisite  thickness 
is  obtained,  and  then  carved  by  hand,  or  inlaid  with  gold.  In  this 
last  process  gold  wire  is  pressed  hot  into  the  shell  in  any  required 
pattern,  and  is  then  polished  with  ''  list  wheels,"  made  of  layers 
of  carpet  stuff. 

When  thus  polished,"  they  arc  washed,  and  packed  for  sale. 

Jewelry  of  this  kind  is  also  made  with  aitificial  stones  of  glass. 
Most  of  these  imitations  are  imported  from  Europe. 

One  of  the  chief  expenses  of  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  by 
machinery  is  that  of  the  dies,  which  have  to  be  made  of  steel, 
-.at  great  cost,  and  frequently  renewed,  to  suit  the  changing  fashion 
of  the  times. 

The  representative  house  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry 
by  machinery  is  that  of  Messrs.  M.  T.  Quimby  &  Co.,  whose  fac- 
tory is  located  at  26  Potter  street.  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  they 
furnish  employment  to  a  great  number  of  men  and  women,  the 
!Diain  office  for  the  sale  of  their  products  being  at  14  Hanover 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  They  have  also  a  branch  office  in  New 
York.  This  house  cannot  bo  called  old,  since  the  business,  which 
owes  its  present  impoitance  chiefly  to  theic  enterprise,  is  itself 
of  very  recent  date. 

Having  had  a  successful  experience  of  about  twelve  years  in 
the  jewelry  business,  Messrs.  Quimby  &  Co.  commenced,  in  1860, 
their  present  business  of  manufacturing  jewelry  by  machinery. 
From  the  first  their  invariable  rule  has  been  to  allow  none  of  their 
work  to  be  sold  for  anything  but  what  it  really  is,  and  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  this  rule  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  tb« 
well-known  , reputation  of  their  wares. 

Though  dealing  largely  in  pure  gold  jewelry,  and  manufacturing 
it  themselves,  yet  their  chief  business  is  making  plated  jewelry ; 
and  they  have  established  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  of 
:this  which  can.be  found  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 
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The  house  is  composed  of  Mr.  Mnnroe  T.  Quimb;  and  Mr.  Lu- 
man  V.  Quimby,  who  are  nativea  of  Vermont,  and  have  carried  into 
tiii'ir  special  branch  of  manufacture  the  energ'y,  the  enterprise, 
and  the  probity  which  buvc  extcuded  the  good  reputation  and  influ- 
ence of  Vermont  all  over  the  Union, 

Their  wares  consist  of  all  conceivable  ornaments  known  to  the 
jewelry  trade,  and  wHich  unite  decorative  and  artistic  value  with 
usefulness,  aflbrdiug  to  thousands  the  opportunity  for  indul- 
ging their  taste  for  personal  decoration,  who  would,  without 
their  aid,  have  been  forever  debarred  the  -  pleasure  and  the  cul' 
ture  which  como  naturally  from  the  gratification  of  our  tastes  and 
attractions. 

In  this  view  of  the  .case,  the  manufacturers  of  jewelry  ate  enti- 
tled to  creditable  consideration  in  any  enumemtion  of  the  inflaences 
at  work  to  increase  the  morality  of  the  nation,  by  increasing  its 
culture,  it)  the  only  way  that  this  can  be  effectually  done  —  by  en- 
Ur^ng  the  enjoyment  and  tho  happiness  which  comes  from  the 
gratification  of  oar  attractions. 

The  house  of  Messrs.  M.  T.  Quimby  &  Co.  imports  heavily  from 
all  grades  of  foreign  made  watches,  and  keeps  a  full  stock  of  all 
grades,  aa  well  of  American  manufacture,  the  whole  being  ar- 
ranged in  massive  iron  safes,  and  in  so  tasteful  and  business-like  a 
manner,  that  it  is  well  worth  tlic  time  of  one  who  has  never  been 
iu  a  wholesale  jewelry  establishment,  to  visit  the  main  office  of  this 
house,  at  H  Hanover  street,  Boston,  where  his  taste  may  be  grati- 
fied, as  well  as  his  fund  of  information  regarding  tho  jewelry  trade 
be  enlarged. 


STOVES  AND  RANGES. 


—  HEATINO    B 


It  may  be  assumed  that  the  aiicicnt  brazier,  filled  with  live  coala 
and  sot  in  tho  middle  of  an  apartment,  —  a  method  of  warming^ 
which  antc-datcd  the  fireplace  and  chimney,  —  was  at  least  a  faint 
for  the  manuf^icture  of  the  modem  stove.  For  the  stove,  whether 
for  wanning  or  cooking,  is  comparatively  modern,  beginning  with 
the  bngc  brickwoik,  and  pottery,  and  sometimes  porcelain-faced 
stoves  of  a  century  or  two  ago  in  Northern  Europe,  and  in  use, 
without  essential  modifications  and  improvements,  in  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany  now.  But  with  a  vast  variety  of  slovce 
made  of  cast  and  sheet  iron,  and  an  infinity  of  patterns  and  "  im- 
provements," the  United  States  surpasses  all  other  nations  in  their 
use  and  manufacture.  Indeed,  three  Americans  —  Dr.  Franklin, 
Count  Rumford,  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  of  Union  College  — were 
;hc  pioneers  in  the  invention  of  improvements,  and  the  introdue- 
>f  principles  which  are  essential  to  the  utility  of  any  stove, 
of  wliatever  style,  now  in  common  use  in  Europe  or  America. 
From  the  old-fasliioncd  fireplace,  naturally  the  first  steps  in  ad- 
ance  were  such  modifications  of  the  fireplace  as  appear  in  the 
js  forms  of  grates  set  in  the  fireplace,  or  in  the  "  Frankliu 
stove  "  and  its  more  modem  modifications.  Count  Rumford  also 
applied  tlie  same  principle  to  stoves,  and  adapted  them  for  bum- 
hituminouB  coal  as  well  as  Wood.  Franklin  designed  a  stove 
English  use,  to  bum  bituminous  coal  and  consume  its  own 
(«2> 
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.emokc,  and  wluch  secared  both  wamith  and  ventilation.  He  also 
introduced  the  flaes  and  regulating- valves  for  the  admission  and 
discharge  of  air,  with  a  register,  which,  by  closing  or  opening, 
would  check  or  increase  the  draught  to  any  desired  degree.  The 
open  Franklin  stove,  for  wood  or  soft  coal,  speedily  became  popu- 
lar ;  but  the  introduction  of  close  stoves  was  more  difiicult  among 
people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  blazing  fire.  The 
yearly  diminution  of  wood  supplies  for  fuel,  and  tlie  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States,  stimulated  Dr. 
Nott  to  the  invention  of  an  upright  close  stove,  which  for  many 
years  was  almost  universally  used  throughout  the  Nortlieni  and 
Eastern  States,  especially  the  larger  sizes  for  warming  halls  in 
houses,  charches,  and  public  rooms.  The  "  Nott  stove,''  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  for  a  long  period  had  a  popularity  that  has  attached, 
perhaps,  to  no  other  pattern,  and  it  furnished  suggeKtions  for  the 
more  complete  and  perfect  stoves  of  later  introduction. 

The  desirable  points  to  be  secured  in  any  stove  are  as  thorough 
ventilation  as  is  possible  ;  control  of  combustion  by  means  of  flues 
and  dampers ;  simplicity  of  construction  ;  and  economy  of  fuel. 
To  attain  all  these  points  in  perfection  is  quite  impossible,  even 
with  the  elaborate  contrivances  introduced  of  late  years,  and  the 
intricate  "  improvements  "  which  have  increased  the  cost  and  un- 
popularity of  certain  kinds  of  "  parlor  stoves  "  in  nearly  equal 
proportion.  It  is  known  that  with  the  best  stove,  heated  cast  or 
sheet  iron  vitiates  the  air  by  burning  out  its  oxygen  ;  and  henco 
stoves  for  warming  merely  have  been  largely  superseded  by  steam 
pipes  and  hot-air  furnaces.  Public  buildings,  manufactories,  hotels, 
etc.,  are  now  almost  universally  heated  by  steam,  and  furnaces 
are  common  in  private  houses.  Where  stoves  are  necessary,  the 
simpler  forms,  requiring  the  least  manipulation  for  their  manage- 
ment, and  open  stoves  affording  the  best  ventilation,  are  generally 
preferred.  There  is,  and  for  many  years  will  be,  a  large  demand 
for  what  are  called  "parlor  stoves,"  and  vnih.  constant  improve- 
ments in  their  construction,  much  artistic  ability  has  bren  dis- 
played in  rendering  them  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  tasteful  articles 
of  furniture. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cooking-stoves,  for  wood  or  coal,  America 
is  in  advance  of  all  the  world.  To  mention  even  the  leading  pop- 
ular patterns  would  require  a  volume.  From  the  largest  ranges 
capable  of  cooking  for  a  thousanc^  guests  in  a  great  hotel,  down  to 
the  miniature  stove  which  cooks  the  food  and  warms  the  room  of 
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tho  poor  BGwiiig  ^irl,  tlic  American  patterns  already  patented  and. 
in  use  may  be  counted  by  bnndreds ;  and  new  designs  appear  eveiy 
season.  The  great  stove  founderies  are  in  Albaoy,  Troy,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Fbiladelpliia ;  but  t)icre  is  scarcely  a  city  of 
any  size  in  the  United  States  which  does  not  manuracture  tliese 
stoves,  and  their  use  througiiout  the  countiy  is  universal.  They 
are  cast  from  the  best  misturea  of  pig  iron ;  are  lined  with  fire 
bricks  moulded  to  the  shapes  of  the  different  patterns  ;  they  have 
holes  or  openings  on  top  for  pots,  pans,  and  boilers,  in  number 
from  two  to  four,  six,  or  eight,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stove ; 
they  are  cast  so  exactly  that  duplicate  parts  of  a  particular  pat- 
tern can  be  furnished  at  any  time,  and  arc  completely  supplied 
with  tin  or  copper  boilers,  and  otlier  furniture,  wbilo  competition 
in  the  business  brings  the  best  of  these  sto\'cs  within  thg  reach  of 
people  of  even  limited  means.  An  American  bouscliold  that  is 
without  a  first-rate  cooking-stove  is  poor  indeed. 

Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  cooking-ranges, 
and  improvements  are  constantly  making,  which  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  range  witliout  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel.  Very  simple  and  useful  stoves,  of  cast  and 
sheet  iron,  for  cooking  and  for  warming  rooms,  with  gas  as  the 
only  fuel,  are  also  extonsively  manufactured  and  used  in  thD 
United  States. 


FILES  AND  THEIB  MANUFACTDEE. 


»   AUTIQDITY.  —  THEIB    lUBBTITITTES.  - 


The  ase  of  the  file  in  the  various  operations  of  modern  industry 
is  much  greater  than  is  generally  Bupposed.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  that  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  file 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly  enter, — since  in  most  opci'ations  of 
smoothing  or  polishiiig  the  file  is  used, —  we  will  be  the  more  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  statement  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  files 
ttnnually  consumed,  or  worn  out,  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
an  aggregate  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Under  the  microscope  the  smoothest  polish  produced  by  the 
art  of  man  is  found  to  consist  of  scratches  which  are  too  fine 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  This  is  the  case  with  all  pol< 
ished  surfaces  which  are  made  so  aitificially.  Nature  has  methods 
pf  producing  the  same  efiect  by  other  means,  such  as  growth, 
which  man  cannot  as  y«t  imitate.  Tlie  advantages  of  polishing 
the  surface  of  weapons  and  utensils,  and  the  greater  beauty 
which  they  thus  possess,  must  have  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind,,  and  prompted  ingenuity  to  invent  some  means 
of  producing  it.  Among  some  of  the  still  uncivilized  tribes 
existing  in  the  world,  stones  with  a  rough  surface,  or  in  some 
of  the  Pacific  islands,  bits  of  shark's  skin  are  used  for  filing 
their  weapons.  Specimens  can  be  found,  in  collections  of  such 
curiosities,  of  implements  mad^  by  mounting  the  shaip  teeth  of 
fish  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  producing  thus  a  file  which 
must  prove  quite  effective,  especially  among  a  people  whose  time 
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is  all  leisure,  and  where  the  inexorable  test  of  money  does  not 
prevent  their  spending  weeks  in  doing  what  the  civilized  man 
must  do  in  minutes. 

These  various  substitutions  for  files  require,  however,  that  they 
shall  be  applied  only  to  the  working  of  wood.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metals  the  necessity  arose  for  some  utensil  of  a  tex- 
ture hard  enough  to  cut  these,  before  men  were  able  to  file  them. 

Most  probably,  as  the  use  of  the  metals  is  olddr  than  any  re- 
corded history,  the  use  of  the  file  has  been  almost  equally  as  long 
in  the  world.  The  pictorial  decorations  discovered  in/Thebcs,  and 
which  date  at  least  to  a  period  four  thousand  y^ars  ago,  represent 
butchers  sharpening  their  knives  upon  what  are  supposed,  from 
the  blue  color,  to  be  steel  sharpeners.  That  a  kind  of  file,  adapted 
to  sharpening  edged  tools,  was  in  use  in  antiquity,  appears 
from  a  passage  in  the  Bible.  In  1  Samuel,  chap.  13,  v.  21,  we 
read,  "  Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks,  and  for  the  coulters, 
and  for  the  axes,  and  for  the  forks,  and  to  sharpen  the  goads." 
Tiiis  passage  shows  that  files  were  then  used  for  sharpening 
tools,  and  that  consequently  they  must,  if  made  of  metal,  have 
been  hardened. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  use  of  the  file  must  have 
been  quite  general.  They  could  not  have  arrived  at  the  finish  of 
their  metallic  castings  without  the  use  of  some  such  instrument. 
Our  word  file,  as  applied  to  the  tool  known  under  this  name,  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  lines  by  which  its  teeth  arc  formed 
are  arranged  in  lines,  or  files,  and  with  this  moaning  the  same 
word  can  be  traced  through  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
The  French  word  for  a  file,  the  instrument,  is  livie ;  but  they  have 
the  word  Jile,  meaning  an  orderly  succession  in  a  line,  while  the 
Spanish,  PortuguevSc,  and  Italians  have  the  word  fila,  with  the  same 
meaning,  being  a  derivation  from  the  Latin  filum,  a  thread.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a  file  was /<?<?/,  the  Old  German  j^Za,  while 
the  Modern  High  German  is  feile^  the  Dutch  vyl,  and  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  fiL  The  similarity  of  these  terms,  diffused  among  so 
many  various  peoples,  shows  that  the  use  •of  the  instrument  dates 
to  the  period  lying  far  back  of  all  our  historic  records,  before  the 
nations  of  Europe  had  commenced  their  migration  to  their  present 
habitations,  from  their  old  Aryan  homo,  where  some  term  was  in 
use  from  which  all  the  present  modifications  are  derived. 

In  tlie  present  time  the  spccfalization  of  industry  has  been 
carried  to  such  a  point,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  file  is  applied 
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have  become  so  various  and  so  different,  that  the  diffcrciit  kinds 
of  file  have  been  classified,  and  file-making  ]ias  become  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  national  industry. 

The  first  division  of  tools  for  abrading  is  into  files  and  rasps. 
When  the  teeth  are  formed  by  lines  cut  into  the  surface  of  the 
tool,  and  extending  across  it,  the  result  is  a  file  ;  but  when  the 
teeth  are  made  by  cutting  into  the  surface  with  a  narrow  sharp- 
pointed  chisel,  which  turns  up  tlie  teeth  in  the  shape  of  triangular 
pyramids,  the  tool  is  called  a  rasp,  and  is  chiefiy  used  for  working 
down  wood,  or  other  soft  materials.  Files  proper  are  classified 
according  to  the  form  of  their  teeth,  or  according  to  their  fineness  ; 
and  also  from  tlie  varieties  of  their  shape.  When  the  teeth  are  a 
series  of  ridges,  raised  by  tlie  sharp  chisel  with  whicli  they  are 
cut,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  either  at  right  angles 
with  the  length  of  the  file,  or  obliquely  with  it,  the  file  is  called 
"single  cut."  When,  however,  this  first  set  of  teeth  is  crossed 
by  another  series,  cut  in  the  same  mangier,  but  in  a  difibrent  direc- 
tion, the  file  is  called  **  double  cut." 

In  classifying  files  by  the  comparative  Oneness  of  their  teeth, 
those  which  are  coarsest  are  called  rough  ;  those  of  the  next 
degree  of  iineness  bastard  ;  then  second  cut,  smooth,  dead  smooth, 
and  double-dead  smooth,  as  they  increase  in  fineness.  In  classi- 
fying files  according  to  their  shape,  they  are  called  fiat,  fiqat, 
mill-saw,  hand,  half-round,  round,  four-square,  three-square,  etc. 

The  cross  section  of  a  fiat  file  is  a  long  parallelogram,  and  it 
tapers  toward  the  point  for  about  one  third  of  its  length,  both  in 
width  and  thickness*  It  is  always  double-cut,  and  it  is  more  used 
than  any  other  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  file.  A  float  file  is 
precisely  the  same  as  a  flat  file,  except  that  it  is  single-cut.  It  is 
used  for  filing  turned  work  in  a  lathe.  A  mill-saw  file  is  much 
like  a  float  file,  but  is  thinner,  and  made  of  a  finer  grade  of  steel. 
It  is  used  for  filing  mill-saws,  and  steel  generally.  A  hand 
file  is  made  of  the  same  shape  as  a  flat  file,  but  tapers  only 
in  its  thickness,  not  in  width.  Only  one  edge  is  cut,  the  other 
being  left  smooth,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "safe."  It  is 
double-cut,  and  is  used  almost  exclusively ,  by  machinists.  The 
half-round  file  is  flat  on  one  side,  and  rounded  on  the  other.  A 
cross-section  shows  a  segment  of  a  circle,  varying  the  height  of 
the  carve,  as  the  file  is  intended  for  different  purposes.  When 
nearly  approaching  a  half  circle  it  is  called  a  "  high-back."  It  is 
generally  tapered  both  in  width  and  thickness,  and  is  doublo-cut. 
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It  is  used  by  all  classes  of  mechanics,  and  perhaps  more  gener- 
ally so  than  any  other  kind  of  file. 

The  cross  section  of  a  round  file^  which  is  also  called  a  "  rat- 
tail,"  is  a  circle.  It  is  generally  tapered  toward  the  point,  and  is 
double-cut.  It  is  in  general  use  among  all  mechanics,  being  very 
convenient  for  filing  out  holes  and  hollows.  The  section  of  a 
"  ilbur-square "  file  is  a  square,  tapered  toward  the  point,  and 
double-cut.  It  is  very  generally  used,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
the  round  file.  A  "  three-square  '*  file  has  for  its  cross  section  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Its  most  general  use  is  for  filing  small  saws, 
both  circular  and  hand  saws.  For  this  purpose  it  is  made  of  a 
very  high  grade  of  steel,  and  its  edges  are  slightly  flattened  and 
are  cut.  It  is  usually  single-cut,  and  should  have  a  regular  taper 
from  heel  to  point.  Of  the  three  and  a  half,  four,  and  four  and  a 
half  taper  saw  files  there  are  probably  more  sold  than  of  all  other 
kinds  of  files  togetlier. 

Besides  the  files  of  whi^  we  have  spoken  tliere  are  many  others 
bearing  technical  names,  such  as  "  pillar,"  ''slotting,"  "  cant,^' 
"cross,"  "feather-edge,"  "knife,"  "warding."  There  are  many 
other  files  made  to  special  order,  and  which  bear  no  technical 
names.  In  fact,  tliere  is  hardly  any  other  article  used  in  the  arts 
which  takes  so  many  shapes  as  the  file. 

"  Rasps  "  are  made  in  many  different  forms.  The  most  com- 
mon is  the  "horse  rasp"  used  by  blacksmiths  when  shoeing 
horses.  These  are  cut  on  one  side  as  a  very  coarse  rasp,  on  the 
other  side  as  a  coarse  file.  In  New  England  they  are  used  with 
a  tang  or  handle  at  one  end ;  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  have  no  handle,  both  ends  being  used  alike.  Wood  rasps 
are  like  either  a  flat  or  half-round  file,  but  punched  with  rai?p 
teeth  instead  of  file  teeth.  Cabinet  makers'  rasps  are  of  some- 
Vhat  the  same  shape,  but  thinner,  and  punched  with  very  fine 
teeth.  These  two  kinds  of  rasps  are  seldom  or  never  hardened. 
There  are  also  flat  and  half-round  shoe  rasps,  in  great  variety, 
and  many  others  found  only  among  particular  trades. 

The  sizes  of  files  vary,  from  the  little  needle  files  used  by  jew- 
elers, to  twenty-four  ftich  flat  and  half-round  files  used  by  marine 
engine  makers,  but  the  general  range  is  from  four  to  sixteen 
inches  in  length. 

The  rougher  and  coarser  kinds  of  rasps  are  made  sometimes 
from  blister  steel,  since  they  are  intended  to  be  used  only  on  sofl 
material;  ^such  as  wood,  horn,  etc.;  but  the  best  file  manufacturers 
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use  cast  steel  for  everything  they  make,  except  horse  rasps,  and 
even  for  these  the  use  of  a  special  kind  of  cast  steel  is  becoming 
common.  Files  for  sliarpeniiig  saws,  and  otlier  partially  hardened 
steel  tools,  are  made  of  a  high  g^de  of  cast  steel ;  and  for  hand* 
saw  files,  double  refined  cast  steel  is.  used  exclusively,  by  those 
who  have  proper  regard  for  their  reputation. 

The  steel,  having  been  received  at  the  file  factory,  rolled  into 
bars  of  the  various  forms  of  which  files  are  made,  is  cut  into  the 
proper  lengths,  and  then  carried  into  the  forging-room,  where  it 
undergoes  tlie  firat  process  in  its  course  of  transformation  into 
files.  The  first  process  is  called  **  mooding  out,"  and  consists  in 
hammering  the  pieces,  at  a  red  heat,  into  file  "  blanks,"  tliat  is, 
into  the  required  shape  of  tlie  file,  the  "  tangs,"  or  tliat  portion 
of  the  file  which  is  fitted  into  the  handle,  being  first  fashioned. 
Two  men,  or  a  smith  and  a  striker,  can,  on  an  average,  "  mood 
out "  about  eighteen  dozen  of  twelve-inch  files  in  a  day. 

After  being  thus  shaped  and  "  tanged,"  the  files  are  placed 
in  the  annealing  furnaces.  Tlie  object  of  this  process  is  to  soften 
them  so  as  to  be  more  easily  cut.  The  operation  consists  of 
heating  them  to  a  red  heat,  in  ovens,  where  they  are  kept  at 
this  temperature  about  twelve  hours.  The  ovens  being  then 
closed,  they  are  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  This  cooling  should 
be  slow,  the  process  taking  about  forty-eight  hours,  and,  contrary 
to  the  generally  received  opinion,  is  the  most  important  operation 
in  the  manufacture  of  files.  It  requires  more  experience  and  skill 
to  properly  anneal  the  "  blank "  than  it  does  to  harden  tlio 
finished  file.  AH  the  excellence  of  the  file  depends  upon  its  not 
being  so  spoiled  by  underheating  or  overheating  in  the  annealing, 
that  all  the  work  of  the  subsequent  processes  is  thrown  away, 
dncb  no  subsequent  process  can  remedy  any  defect  arising  from 
error  or  oversight  in  the  annealing.  Consequently  this  process  is 
placed  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  most  experienced  and 
skilftd  person  in  the  establishment. 

When  the  "  blanks  "  are  considered  to  be  sufficiently  softened  i 
by  the  annealing  process,  they  are  taken  out  and  straightened,  if 
necessary,  by  the  use  of  hand  hammers,  and  are  then  ground! 
upon  large  grindstones,  driven  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  chief 
purpose  of  this  grinding  is  to  perfectly  remove  all  traces  of  the* 
scale  from  the  blanks,  and  it  is  continued  until  the  entire  surface- 
is  made  level  and  bright,  each  spot  or  unevenness  being  grounds 
away.     The  blanks,  being  thus  prepared,  are  then  carried  to* 
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jthe  cutting  aliop^  .wheue.  tlujee  which,  i^^  to.  be  worke4  hiJU)  tlie 
fittest  gradp  of  file*.  Ato  jsijil^ected,  to.. a.  fuirtiior  pper^tioji^  called 
"  atdppiug'/^whicb  c^uJiists  .in. filing  tlieyii  m  a  peculiar  .manner  ; 
-thoQl^ect, of. which  iii^to  makH.tlie  B\ufaedi6tULjaftore.eYen.  Then 
the  files  ^re  ready*  to  l)e  cut.     . 

In  this  proccRs,  as  jjb  is  .carried  ou.bj.htmd^  die  workman  take& 
A.J)Ja|ik^.,ari^rc9tiug  ft  upwn-a  piece  of  kad;  on  an  -anvil,  cute^the 
rows  of  t^eeth  with  a  chisel,  .which  .he  i^trikea  with  a  hammer.  Ao- 
.Coi'diug  as  the  teeth  aro  t.o  he  finfc  or  coarse,. ho.  us.es  a. lighter  or 
Jheavier  hamiiKJV,  and  strikes  a  lighter  or  heaTJec  blow*  £xperir 
,ence  and  practice  ai"e  his  ionly  guides  in  striking  the  blows  of  the 
required  (oix;o,  and  always. of  Um  iJaivCi  foixje,  so  aa  to  cut  the  teoth 
:to  an  ^qual  depth,  i'Ehe'ohi$elrt' used;  for  this  opeiraliion  ajce  very 
short,. in.. order  to  hav,e  the. requisite  stifVuess,  and  Jbr  being  'h<Sd 
conyeniently  in.  the  fingers  of  the  left  haud.i  They  ItavQ  an  edge 
wider  tlinn,  the  file  to  be  put;  and  .tlie  angle  at  .>yJuQh  tliej  aro 
^Ijarppned  varies,  accbrditig  lio  tbi*  iind  of  file  to  be  made,  ftom 
10**  to  40°,  The. '{  blankf '  js  held  ^y  a. suAp.  at  each  end.  Tbe 
chinel,  being. placed  upon :the  blank  at  tlie- farther  end,  is  inclined 
.froin  tho  .person  at  a  «maU  aiigle  from  tlie.  perpendicular,  and  is 
/struck  sharply  witli  the  luunmer  held  in  the  right  hand,  a  groove 
being  th.us  cut  in.tht)  fuceof  the  file..  A  vidge  of /jteol,  wkSeh  forms 
trlie  tootli^,ia.r{wsed.  up^^  Then, the  chisel. is,. bro ugh t,  furw^u-d,  and 
being  slid  from  tlie.  operator nrntil  it;  readies  the  iiidge  just  madej 
Jthe- position  of  the  next  cnt  is.  detdnnined,  the. blow  is  givori.  in- 
stantly, and  axv)theriridge  is  rtiadb*  T110  blo-wa  aiid  cuts  thus  succeed 
.each-utlier  at  the  rat6  of  sixty  to  <>ighti^  oacli  mliuate,  their  behig 
parallel  .a<ud  (jtf  uniform  depth  being  aecAjLi^ed  by  the' guiding  ridges, 
jmdUj' the  uniformity  in  the  force  exerted,*     .  i     . 

..  The  hammers  fpr  .the ,  coarse  .fil<?s  weigl^  from  se\^n  to  eight 
pounds,  >s'hilG  tlioscuscd  for  the  finest  files  woigh  ^sometimes  ts^a 
little  as. one  or  two  otniccs.  It  i$  evident,  therefore,  that  tl|e  akill 
required  for  striking  with  a  regular  uniS^rmit^)^  of  force  caj9  be  JWJ- 
quired  only  by  great,  pra(}tieei .  and  tlien"  oulyr'by  those  whose 
natural  faculties,  fit  them  fgrs ucli,pr(?c ise. wo rj^.^  Wheai:.  the ,- file 
has  been  cut  onco>  then  for  doubUvc^t  .files,  the  operation  is  xq- 
p^tcd,the  cJiisel  being  po  held,  tlu^t  thq  ridges. jshall  cross  each 
other  obliqufly.  The.  process  ^^f  cutting  the  first  set  of  teeth  on 
a  doublo-^ut  file  is  called  ''  ovcr-cnttingZ/.and  of  the  second'  set, 
.which  ci'ofla  the  fivst,/'  upiiutting/''  „  ... 

Pomierly  th^  m;\>9rity  of  the  files,  ^vere  cut  f;  rough,"  buti^tUe 
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Qsc  of  plaiiing-machines,  for  m^tal  work-- of  alb  ktnds^  hi  modem 
times  has  led  to  the  'almost  total  disuse  of  rougfanjut  filos  for- metal 
work,  80  that  now  the  majority  of  files  are  bastard  cut,  'Mrhiefh^  is 
foniid  to  be  qaitc-co^sc  enough '  fbr  the  wodc  reqiuFed.  SeeoiMl* 
cut  and -smooth-cut  files  are  generally  iised  only  inmadkiae  shopSy 
atid  are  intended  to  follow  aud  conEtplete  the  work  oftlie  bastacd- 
cut  files. '  '  T&e  snrfbicc  left  by  a  dead  smooth  filb  amounts  «lmo6t 
to  a  polish.  '   '   i  '       *  •    :  ■ 

The  files^  when  cut,  are  then  to  be  hardened;  Thid  ia  a.pro<:56ss 
Acquiring  cai*e,  but' is  ndt,  as  gesnerally  sitpposcfd;-  tke^  most  ifitricat^ 
one  of  iilcjnan'ufactttr6.  The  files  are  heated  iO'.an  eveti  red  heat, 
and  then  cooled  suddenly  by  being  plunged  into  cold  watisr.  A6 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  teeth-  of  tlie  file  from'  b^cdrilftig 
cjocydized  by  bontact  witb  the  atmosphere  wliilb  thoy.  are.  heaAed; 
the 'files,  befbre' bcsing  Jtedtod,  ai*o  covered  with  apat^te»i\thidh  16  La- 
tended  "to 'protect  the  teetlj  frojfi  contact  with 'the 'atmosphere. 
The  chief  ingredient  of  thia  pastp  ia  flouiv   ^  ■       -    -• 

Thb  mixture  of  the  paste  used  to  eovor  die'  files  *  in  in  a  measure 
a  trade  seci-bt,  and  each  opefrator  Tarieb  it  -aocording  to  hSsi  own* 
idca»,  considteriag  the  state-  of  the  weather;  thci  kind  of  steei  in 
the  filed,  tlie  ftianitei^  in  which  tlie  tectli  ai^  cut,  and  so  oil  As 
yet  the  constitution  of  the  paste,  based  upon  a  scientific  analydi» 
and  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  eflccts  of  its  ingrediejjta,'has  tot 
been  ariTved 'at;  and  the  pfocosS  ia  stilt,  depeudont.for  success 
iriore  liposi  iiidividuaT'skill  alid  dxpeliente  than  u^on  accurate 
rales.  *  '  ,.  ♦...■.  '       .  '    . 

The  hcatiag  of  tlio  files  is  poribrmed*  either  in  au  opcfn  fire,  like 
a  common  smithes  fire,  or  by  plunging  them  iuto.a'batli'  df  molted 
lead,  which  has  tlie  fiulher  advdntago  of  ftioro  efledtaally  protect-, 
ing  the  teeth  fr6m  the  action  of  the  air.  *  SoibOtimes,  also,  tUe  files 
are  heated  in  ah  oven  Into  whifji  ,tho  .blast  of  a  Ibrnaee  is  ilitfo- 
duccd;  The  file  must  bo  heated  uuifurral}',  from  tlie  tt^tig  to  the 
pointy  to»a  (Jhentyjred.  ;    •    ,'   ,  .       i.       •         -     . 

After  the  fild  is 'heated  piioperly,  in  ordei**  to  harden  it  as  injich 
as  possible,  it'  should  'be  cooled  as  quickly  aB  pot^sible.  Tliis  \s 
sonictio)es  done'  by  plungirjg  ,it  into  water,  but  brine  made  of 
common  salt  hafe  superseded  aluioet  everything  elae  for  tho  cpol-. 
ing  of  files;  aUliouigh  clear  cold 'water  will  make  a  file  nearly 
as  lijjrd  as  biifi^,  j'^Jt 'files  so* ' cooled r '.'rmi,"  that '?s,' bend,  and 
twist,:>5d  as  to  become  usel(>ag.  Besictop,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
water  holding  in  solution  any  kind  of  salt  will  hanlc^a  steql.m^re. 
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than  clear  water  will.     Some  kinds  of  salts  in  solution  will  make 
cteel  BO  hard  and  brittle  as  to  effectually  spoil  it. 

The  file  is  withdrawn  from  the  bath  into  which  it  is  plunged  to 
cool  it,  before  it  has  become  cold  throughout  its  entire  substance, 
Mid  while  the  inside  of  it  is  stilV  warm,  and  is  examined  to  see 
whether  it  is  straight.  If  it  is  bent,  it  is  then  straightened ;  it 
having  been  found  that  this  is  easily  done  while  the  inside  is .  still 
warm,  without  any  danger  of  injuring  the  surface. 

The  files,  being  then  cleaned  from  the  paste  which  remains  upon 
them  by  being  scrubbed  with  diluted,  acid  and  sand,  are  placed 
in  a  vat  of  lime  water  to  prevent  their  rusting.  The  files,  being 
then  finished,  are  tested. 

This  is  done  after  taking  them  from  the  lime  water  and  oiling 
them,  by  rubbing  the  entire  surface  of  each  file  with  a  piece  of 
steel,  the  hardness  of  which  varies  with  the  file  to  be  tested.  The 
files  intended  to  be  used  on  steel,  and  especially  those  to  be  used 
on  saws,  are  tested  with  a  "  prover,''  as  it  is  called,  made  of 
hard  steel.  If  the  file  has  any  soft  spot  in  it,  the  prover  will  slip 
over  this  place,  instead  of  being  cut  by  the  teeth,  and  the  file  is 
then  rejected.  The  testing  of  files  is  an  important  process  in 
their  manufacture,  and  any  which  will  not  stand  the  test  are 
rejected  by  every  manufacturer  who  has  a  pride  in  the  reputation 
of  his  goods. 

In  the  processes  just  described  we  have  been  dealing  with  files 
manufactured  entirely  by  hand  labor.  Though  file  making  is 
carried  on  very  largely  in  England,  yet  the  work  tliere  is  done  en* 
tirely  by  hand.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
machine  labor,  but  heretofore  they  have  been  so  uniformly  unsuo- 
cessful  that  it  is  generally  believed  there  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  machine  which  will  perform  this  labor,  and  statements  of 
this  kind  are  quite  common  in  works  upon  this  subject. 

The  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  making  files  by  machinery  are 
many  and  various.  Though  it  would  seem,  at  the  first  glance^ 
that  machinery  would  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  replace  band  labor 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  yet  the  technical  obstacles  have  b^en 
found  very  difficult  to  overcome,  and  numerous  inventions  have, 
on  practical  application,  proved  to  be  perfectly  useless. 

The  manufacture  of  files  by  hand  process  has  been  carried  on 
in  Sheffield,  England,  firom  th^earliest  periods  of  histoiy,  and  to- 
day, in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  chief  supply  of  files  is 
draVii'from  tfaerei 
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Prior  to  1840  the  manufacture  of  files  maj  be  said  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  United  States.  Probably  some  individuals  who 
bad  learned  the  trade  in  England  may,  after  emigrating  to  this 
eoantry,  have  made  a  few  files  here ;  but  there  was  nothing  like  an 
organized  business  carried  on  in  their  manufacture.  About  1845. 
the  business  of  making  new  files,  on  a  small  scale,  was  organized 
at  Matteawkn,  N.  Y.,  by  one  John  Rothery,  an  Englishman,  who 
made  excellent  files,  but  conducted  all  the  operations  by  hand. 

In  the  United  States,  also,  various  machines  have  been  patented 
to  manufacture  files  by  machine  labor.  One  of  these,  patented  by 
Captain  Ericsson,  was  introduced  into  Sheffield ;  but  though  it  was 
found  to  do  the  work  of  nearly  ten  men,  yet  it  was  abandoned 
after  a  short  time,  on  account  of  technical  difficulties  which  it  did 
not  overcome.  But  finally  the  American  File  Company,  at  Paw* 
tucket,  R.  I.,  who  control  in  this  country  the  use  of  a  machine  ii^ 
vented  by  M.  Etienne  Bemot,  a  Frenchman,  have  successfully 
established  the  production  of  machine-made  files,  and  by  the 
steadily  increasing  favor  with  which  their  wares  are  received, 
bid  fair  to  soon  supply  the  demand  for  this  country  with  an 
article  of  home  production,  and,  as  they  also  control  the  use 
of  the  same  machines  in  England,  to  make  the  business  one  of 
export  also.  In  fact  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  cutting 
files  by  machineiy,  and  wjth  equally  good  material  produce  a  file 
better  than  those  cut  by  hand.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  steady 
increase  of  the  demand  for  files  of  their  make,  which  are  rapidly 
destroying  the  prejudice  which  our  consumers,  in  common  with 
those  of  England,  felt  against  machine-made  files. 

There  was  a  good  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  prejudice, 
since,  heretofore,  sufficient  care  was  not  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  material  from  which  machine-made  files  were  produced  ;  so 
that  the  consumers,  finding  the  files  poor,  laid  the  Clame  of  this, 
not  to  the  poorness  of  the  material  used,  but  to  the  process  by 
which  they  i^ere  made.  Another  reason  for  this  prejudice  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  machine-made  files  have  generally  been  produced 
by  d^italists,  who  were  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  the  production  of  a  superior  article,  and  have 
fikiled  to  connect  with  them  those  who  had  this  requisite  knowl- 
edge. Besides  this,  the  unusual  demand  for  files  during  the  late 
civil  war  led  to  the  flooding  of  the^ountry  with  inferior  articles. 

But  the  wares  produced  by  the  American  File  Company  may 
challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any  country  or  of  any  procesSi 
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since  their  material  is  solectod  from  the  he^U  and  all  the  Dpcra- 
tion&  are  carried  on  with  scn1|)ulous..care.  Theic  fil^a  have  i&up- 
planted  the  English  ones  .in  many*  of  the.  Iarge0Ji4  ni;ichiine  ishops  of 
this  country,  while  their  .niachines  have  received,  the  £lr9t-r4hisA 
medals  of). both  the  English  and  Ereuch  internatioiial  exhibitions. « 

The  claim  made  by  the  Ajnerican  File  Company  that  .tbeur  filoe 
are  as  good  as  the  very  best,  and  better  than  tho' average  of  Jiaiid- 
made  iiles^  has  not  only  been  .substantiated  by.jtlie  experience  of 
many  of  the  largest  ccinsumers  and  best -judged.  of,.fijos  in  this 
<:oiintiy ,. 'bfit  is  fuilher  *based  ort  good  re2Mi)nB,sinpe,  in.  addition 
to /the  fact  that  only  the  very  best  steel  known  to  tlie  tra^qjs  used 
iRtho  manufaoturc/only  skilled  and. experienced  men  are  e^iplpyeii 
in  all  the  preparatory  processes,  and  all  iX\e  fiie^  at?  ,f)ubjectQd  ti> 
the. severest  tests  before,  being 'sent  out.  The  only  change,  also, 
made  in  the.  manufaeturo'  from  tixe  .  best  English  mqthodjs  is  thi^t 
the.  sure. and. regular  action:  of  machinery. Js  osecl  to  stiike  tJie 
bltow  that  drives  .the  chisel  into,  the  steel. to  Iproi.  the  Jtootli;,,  instea$l 
of  the  changeable .  and  irregular  actioii  of  the  hand.  ,  TJie  very 
flame.  utQnsil. — -a  flharp  chisel  n—. is  u^cd  to  make  the  topth  ;  u 
machine-driven*  ha£6mcr/. instead  of  a  handrdrivcn  ono,  strikes  it. 
Th6!Oon6equeQice  is  Uciii.  every 'tooth  is  tlie  same  bright  as  th^  one 
next  to  ity  and'Con^eq^nently  every  tooth  cuts.         ., .  .    , 

In  a  Jxan^-rnade*  file,  the  Insight  of  tJie  teeth  yuty,  and.  oflen 
.differ  vek^y^much.  Jt  has.  been  .claimed  that  this  djfierefice  is  a^ 
advantage,  aince*  wlionall  the  high  teeth,  are.  worn  dQwn,  tlien  tlse 
low  ones  como  into  actioin ;  but  this  oannot  be  so, ,  for^  die  worn- 
out  teeth  must.kesep  th«;.low  teetJi*.  off  of  the  .ttietal,  an4  in  fact 
.place  it  jn.the  con<lition  ofi  tlu;  bit  Dr,.chisQl  of  a^ carppfttai:'8  plane 
which  is  not  driven  fai. enough  out. from.. the.  face  ot[  tiu^  plane  to 
reach  the  wqod.    ,  .     ..         .  -  j    i  *';;..'-    . 

-    Every  tooth  in, a  well-cut.  machine,  file^  docs. its  work,  ai\d  when 
.worn   out   it    is  a/i.  worn  out.     This  is  phservable  , in  ^.  mixed 
:lot  of  machine  and  hand-cut  files,  in  which  the  la^er  Yrill  show 
latany  places  liardly  worn  at  ali,  and  othoj-s  worn  sniootji,  while 
-in,  the    former    evejiy   tooth   will    show   the    same    ainpunt  ^of 
vscir. ,  .TJiis  fact,  is  .veiy.  easily  tested  by  taking  the  <?nd  of  la 
ipiece  of  steel,  and  rubbing  it  .with  hl  firqi  pressure  from  the. point 
.tOitho,li^4  of  a  nittchincH;ut  file  :,it  w.ill  hprsec;)  tlmt  every  tooth 
has  uponjit  a isUgltt /sharing  of  steel,  whereas,. }f  tl^e  same,  tpst  is 
made  .wi}h.  even  the  most  fivcnly  .cut  hand-cut  file,  thqre  vr^l  be 
,  found  ^many  teeth  —  very  .many  —  without  tlie  shaving  adhering 
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to  them  ;  and  the  wider'Uie  piece  of  steel  used  as  a  provcr,  the 
more  teeth  will  be  Tound  wttltbut  the  shaving. 

A  machine-cQt  file,  thcreC'Ji^,  other  tUiugs  being  equal,  will  do 
more  work  and  lant  longer  {Tkaii  a  hand-eiit  file.  Othur  incidental 
advantages  of  tlie  use  of  the  machine  process  ^o,  that  files  are 
cut  five  or  rIx  times  »s  quickly  as  "by  lL:ind,  anil^  the  substitution 
of  unskilled  for  »kilh/1  labur.  Jt  is  foiuid  that  care  and  attention 
in  the  workman  are  of  moio  i  in  porta  iK'p  tlihn'  aiSy  other  qualilica- 
tions  whatever  in  cntting  files  by  niiichinery. 

The  suecess  SH^HKd  AWdrWaX  'Me ' Di'iifepaiiy  i(i>naking  the  best 
files  will,  no  doubt,  work  a  revolution  in  the  business;  for,  while 
-thete  *itl  alwivys  bfc'  ft'fiwited  quantity  of- Biioeial  fUtx  out  by 
Kaiid,  yet  nincty-iivc  jiJrr'^c'ont' 'of  those  lised  ire  of  Vfcdgnfeed 
.sj^a,  sbapei),  and  CLit^,,and  wll  be  inadf-'  by  maelibery.  '  '^he 
question  is  now-meraly»Be:of  time,  «iBCS  tliat  of  the:  oaipabtltty 
of  machinery  to  do  tlie  work  is  solved. 


QUILL  AND  METALLIC  PENS. 
ucnwT   rBHi.  —  miBita  amd  PAmrB.  —  quilu  Am  Mm.  —  trb  mkmb- 

QDIIX  TKADK  la  BUBOrB.  —  QDIU.  rBB   MACHIMSa.  —  IjrTBBTtOB    OP    •TMfc 
»Ma.  —  PIB«T   PATIBT   POR  TBB   PEOCBBI  IB   AMtHIGA.  —  JOaKPn   aiU,Ot% 


Pens  of  aome  sort  hare  been  in  use  since  the  diacoreTy  of  the 
art  of  writing  with  colored  fluids  upon  papyrus.  Previonslj,  in 
making  characters  on  wax  or  other  tablets,  a  nietaUic  pointed  in- 
strument was  used.  The  first  pens  were  made  of  hollow  reeds, 
which  are  still  used  for  writing  in  many  Eastern  conntries.  When 
paper  followed  papyrus,  quills  succeeded  reeds  ae  pens.  The  de- 
mand for  these  pens  created  a  very  important  trade  in  Russia, 
Poland,  Germany,  and  Holland,  whero  great  flocks  of  geese  were 
raised  mainly  for  their  quills,  which  wero  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  England  and  other  countries.  Af  any  writers  Still  use  qnilU 
only,  and  for  engraving,  and  some  other  kinds  of  writing,  they  are 
preferred  to  other  pens. 

The  quDls,  when  picked,  arc  assorted ;  the  outside  skin  is  re- 
moved by  a  hot  sand  bath,  and  subsequent  scraping ;  the  barrels 
are  hardened  by  dipping  them  in  «  solution  of  alum  or  nitric  acid, 
and  they  arc  then  put  up  in  bandies  for  market.  By  an  ingenioua 
hand  machine,  which  makes  a  pen  at  one  operation,  large  numbers  of 
ready^aade  quill  pens  are  roanu&ctured  and  put  up  in  boxes.  Pens  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  common  steel  pens  are  also  cut  from  imper^ 
feet  quills  and  pieces,  and  the  hand  pen-maker,  which  is  little 
larger  than  a  pocket  knife.  Is  a  useful  instrumeut  for  quill  writers, 
who  are  not  skilfol  in  the  use  of  the  penknife. 

There  is  still,  especially  in  Europe,  a  very  large  trade  in  quills, 
though  those  of  the  best  quality  are  scarcer  and  much  higher- 
priced  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.   The  invention  and  general 
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introdoction  of  metallic  pens  has  nearly  driven  quflls  oat  of  com- 
mon nae  —  the  new  pena  aaye  the  time  conaomed  bj  the  writer  in 
making,  and  thej  are  infinitely  cheaper.  The  daja,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  people  now  in  their  prime,  when  the  writing-master  went 
from  pnpil  to  papil  in  the  school-honse,  to  make  or  mend  pens, 
have  gone  by  forever. 

The  firat  steel  pens  were  introdnced  in  England  in  1803 ;  but 
they  were  slow  in  gaining  the  favor  of  people  accustomed  to  the 
more  flexible  quill.  In  1810  a  patent  was  granted  in  the  United 
States  to  Peregrine  Williamson,  of  Baltimore,  for  metallic  writing 
pens — tlie  first  of  the  kind  manuiactured  in  this  country.  In 
1822  Joseph  Oillott,  of  Birmingham,  England,  began  the  manu* 
fiicture  of  steel  pens  by  improved  machinery,  and  speedily  took 
the  lead  in  a  trade  which  became  a  most  important  branch  of 
manufacture.  He  was  soon  followed  by  many  manufacturers,  sev- 
eral of  whoin  became  quite  celebrated  for  producing  pens  of  fine 
finish,  elasticity,  and  proper  temper,  and  especially  at  prices 
"which  enabled  them  to  sell  a  gross  at  about  the  same  price  de- 
manded by  the  original  inventor,  only  a  few  years  before,  for  a 
single  pen. 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  rapidly  followed,  with  a  great 
▼ariety  of  patterns  designed  to  give  greater  flexibility  with  the 
required  stiffness,  a  free  flow  of  ink  or  fluid,  and  various  sizes,  with 
broad  or  fine  points,  for  different  kinds  of  writing.  A  very  popo* 
hur  form  for  a  while  was  the  barrel  pen,  in  imitation  of  the  quill, 
into  which  the  holder  could  be  inserted ;  and  with  the  pens  in* 
sorted  into  the  holders,  an  infinite  variety  of  holders  were  invent- 
ed, some  of  them  being  hollow,  and  designed  to  hold  a  supply  of 
ink  for  continuous  writing  without  dipping,  resulting  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  "  fountain  pen.'' 

Steel  pens  are  made  almost  wholly  by  machinery.  The  metal 
18  rolled  into  strips  of  the  required  thinness,  from  which  the  blanks 
are  punched ;  presses  punch  the  hole  which  terminates  the  slit  and 
gives  flexibility  to  the  pen ;  the  blanks  are  then  annealed  ;  the 
proper  curvature  is  given  by  means  of  dies ;  they  are  then  hard- 
ened  by  heating  and  plunging  into  oil ;  they  are  tempered,  and  are 
cleaned  and  polished  by  revolving  them  in  a  drum  containing  sand 
and  sawdust ;  the  nibs  are  ground  on  emery  wheels ;  tlie  slit  is 
made  in  a  press ;  the  pen  is  then  colored  blue  or  brown,  in  a  re- 
volving cylinder  over  a  charcoal  fire ;  and  the  finished  article  is 
then  put  on  cards  or  in  boxes  for  market.     Such  band  processes 
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-&B  grtiiding  tlie  nibs,  which  is  Aoniyby  giHs,  are  jbeiformed  wttfa 
woniierful  riipidity,  and'tlic  peire  of  various pattenie,' some  of  them 
Tery  superior, -tire  n^nr  everywhere  as  comtnoQ^and  nearly  as  cheap 
08  pins.  ■      .''■■.''        ■  '  ,    ■.■        .  :  ■ ..        I  ■  , 

Gu^j^tand  Was  firatt  in  the  ficlU  with-  tiaa  branqh  of  manufactsTf^ 
and  the  clioapnetis  of  tiibor  in  that  country,  with>  the  fuoilities  'for 
prbtlirdn*  tb«  ^ro})er  metal  for  pens,  enables  the  Eiiffliah  rteel-pen 
inanufactiircfre  to  nearly  cdv'or  the  entine  market.  The  <iiffiouU;p 
of  cbmpeting'wlth  Uie  Hngrlish  niaiiiifectnrera  mudc 'the  first  ab- 
templK  to  e»tabli»h  the  hntlini^Eia  in  the  VnitMl  6iat«s  qiiitC  nmuc* 
cessl'iil,  artdmrfoh  monoy  wan  nunk  in  tie  entarprise.  Even -sow 
tht^  best  rhotal  iA  Itnglish,  and- prepared  Strips  are  importAd  ftmfa 
ftrrtiinRham  afrd  '  Sheffield  ■;  but  thore  ar^  mow  in  .COMicctimrt^ 
MassachMfiotts,' Naw  York,  and  Ohio  several  st««l-pen  minnfaoto- 
ries,  whicti  4o  an  extensh'e  and  prdGtablc  fc 
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Pbinteb3'  ink  ia.of  very  dt&rent  composition  from  writing  ink; 
The  ingredients  ^re  linseed  oil,  in  which  »  eraal!  qtiuitity  of  black 
rosin  is  di^soh'cd',  miiOud  with  lamphlock  and  'carefiilly  ground. 
The  linseed  oil  is,  boilcdito  a  tliick  vaniieli,  turpontiiie  i»  addbdy. 
«q4  ^'T>Q.ii|3^"'f^c^'M'6'^s,  add  indigo  oe  Prussian  blue  to  iltiprovS 
Hit  color.  Tfic  ink  ie  df  tlie  consistency  of  tliick  mbhsucs,  or  of 
iKiiling  t^..  ■ 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  modcra  inks  iiurpMs,  or  are  even 
{^ual  to,'  th9B;e  wbicli  wore  listed  when  printing  was  diecovered. 
There  are  Aldines,  Ehcvirs,  C^i^iions,  and  Graftons  n^w^  extant, 
v^oBe  pages  sliow  ink  ifhioh  preservies  its  color  as  frcttlity  as 
ytbcn  .first  pri;ited,.[  In  m»xiy  old  ibooks  thecrloi'  of  the  ink  is  not 
black,  but  a  Tcrj  rich  bluo-blttck  or  purple-black.  i  Printets'  ink* 
making  is  »n  itnpoit»i)t  brancli  of  inanuHu'ture,  roqiiirin^-  tiii;  i-ery 
beet  materials,  groat  ekii^in  mixing,  nnd  the  most  ciirf  ful  gi-ind*- 
mg.  ■  The  businees  .dqmandei  capital  and  oxcujlent  macliinery', 
and  the  qualities  looked  ior  ■  in  the  best  itik  ire  blackness, 
^orpugh  mixing  and  grinding,  sufficient  thickness,  adherence  td 
the;  paper  and  not  to  the  type,  and  the  peoperty  of  diyingtiuicklj 
.oa^tbe  papejr.  Evpry  man ufacturer  claims  to  hafo  hie  own  secrets 
of  ingredients  and  procca^es.  aqd,  ink.<ol^  varies  qualities  and  'at 
different  prices  is  furnished  for  different  purposes,  from  the  com- 
monest coarse  hand-bill  printing jto  the  finest  book  work.  Very 
superior  qualities  of  ink  are  qi  an  tinctured  for  cut  printing,  and  fur 
printing  from  bank  note  and 'other  engr.ivcd  plates. 
^_..  .  .  -■ 
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Colored  printing  inks  are  m  old  as  the  art  of  printing,  and  they 
were  first  introduced  to  imitate  the  illnminated  letters  done  by 
hand  in  manuscript  books.  Red  ink,  for  the  rubrics  in  missals,  is 
seen  in  old  printed  copies,  still  retaining  its  vivid  color.  Of  late 
years,  printing  in  colors,  especially  in  commercial  and  hand-bill 
work,  has  created  a  great  demand  for  inks  which  show  all  the  col* 
ors  of  the  rainbow,  and  many  more.  These  are  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers,  but  many  printers  with  a  muUer,  marble  slab,  pal* 
let  knife,  and  can  of  printers'  varnish,  mix  various  colored  inks  for 
their  own  use  —  reds  with  vermilion,  burnt  sienna,  lake,  and  Vene* 
tian  red ;  yellows,  from  chrome,  ochre,  and  gamboge ;  blues,  from 
indigo,  Antwerp,  and  Prussian  blue ;  browns,  from  ssepia,  bistre, 
and  raw  and  burnt  umber ;  greens,  by  mixing  blues  and  yellows ; 
purples,  by  mixing  reds  and  blues ;  and  neutral  tints,  by  mixing 
Prussian  blue,  lake,  and  gamboge. 

In  preparing  them,  the  color  is  first  ground  on  a  marble  slab, 
then  well  mixed  by  the  pallet  knife  with  the  varnish  —  thinly  (i.  e. 
with  more  varnish)  if  for  coarse  work,  such  as  posters,  and  quite 
thick  for  small  type  and  wood-cut  work.  In  working  two  or  more 
.different  colors,  each  color  requires  a  distinct  impression,  and  the 
mcest  registration  and  justification  are  requisite.  In  what  is  called 
rubricated  printing,  where  red  letters  or  lines  are  inserted  in  the 
black  text,  special  rubricated  types  are  used,  and  the  black  impres* 
sion  is  generally  made  first. 

Lottery  tickets,  stock  certificates,  drafts,  notes,  cards,  bill-heads, 
etc.,  have  created  a  large  demand  for  color  printing,  and  no  print- 
ing office  is  complete  without  a  full  assortment  of  colored  inks, 
which  were  formerly  very  expensive,  but  are  now  furnished  more 
cheaply  than  the  printer  can  mix  them  for  himself. 

In  the  earlier  kinds  of  printing,  and  for  a  long  period,  the  Ink 
was  applied  to  the  type  by  means  of  ink  balls.  The  hand  roller 
was  the  next  improvement,  and  it  insured  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  ink.  The  elastic  rollers  are  made  of  glue  and  molas- 
ses, or  sometimes  of  glue  and  honey,  and  are  cleaned,  when 
necessary,  with  lye.  There  are  now  several  ingenious  self-acting 
inking  machines,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  attached 
to  the  different  kinds  of  printing  presses. 


PAPER   HANGINGS. 


Wall  fafrb  is  the  modem  and  economical  Bnbstitute  for  the 
ancient  hand  or  loom-woreii  tapestries,  which  have  been  need  in 
man;  countrieH  from  the  earliest  times.  Homer  speaks  of  them, 
and  the  oldest  Hebrew  records  describe  the  elaborate  and  costly 
twogings,  "  wroug;fat  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in  divers  colors." 
Centuries  ago,  in  Eastern  countries,  the  walls  of  temples,  palaces, 
and  the  bouses  of  the  rich  were  lined  with  silken  and  cloth  hang> 
inga,  which  bore  beautiful  designs,  and  were  often  ornamented 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  The  fashion  came  into 
France  with  Christianity,  and  the  records  of  the  fifth  century  make 
mention  of  the  rich  upcstrics  in  the  churches.  Shakespeare 
■hows  PoloniuB  hiding,  and  Falstaff  asleep,  behind  the  "arraa," 
the  common  name  in  England,  in  old  times,  for  French  tapestries, 
for  which  the  town  of  Arras  waa  celebrated.  The  Flemings, 
French,  and  Italians  were  rivals  in  this  manu&ctnre.  Tapestry 
weaving  was  introduced  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Thronghout  Europe  the  most  famous  artista  iumished  designs,  and 
hiatorical  and  mythological  scenes  were  reproduced  in  tapestry, 
with  all  the  vividness  and  delicacy  of  the  original  painting.  The 
celebrated  Gobelin  manufactory,  established  at  Fontaineblcan  by 
Louis  XIV.,  gorpaaaed  all  others,  and  is  still  celebrated  for  the 
rich  productions  of  its  looms,  and  for  liangings  which  those  who 
live  in  palaces  alone  can  afford  to  purchase. 

fiat  the  mann&ctnre  of  p^>er  han^ga  brings  within  the  reach 
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of  all  who  desire  to  decorate  *lhair.  houses  wall  papers  of  all 
patterns  and  prices,  froga  the  plaii'iest  to  the  most  elaborate,  and 
from  the  cheapest  to  tlie  most  expensivje.  Where  the  invention 
originated  is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  introduced-  in  both  England 
and  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  next  century  cylindrical  machines  were  making 
long  sheets  of  paper  for  the  purpose.  The  'fltsj  sales  of  paper 
hangings  in  this  country  w^re  in  .^73,*^  —  pmbably  cheap  patterns 
imported  from  England,  and  largely  used,  as  they  are  now  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  for  windows-shades.  But  travellers  in  this 
country^  a  l^undred  years  agq^  ma}te ,  mention  of  the  handsome 
elotli  hangings,  imported  from  Europe »  and  even  from  India,  to  be 
scon'  in  the  liouses  of  rich  iherchants  ih  New  York  and  Bost<m. 
BooliseJIers,  vcre  ,the  first  dealers  '  in  pajier  liangin^s^  and  die 
*-'  staittod  papers/'  a«  the  goods  were  called,,  soon  diove  the  cloth 
hangings  even  out  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy,*  as  Uie  wall 
papers  had  superseded  the  cloth  attd  leather  hangings  iri  Eng- 
land. 


,  jnsyivania  ana  i\cw  Jersey,^ 

lishments  suppJicd'Massachusetts  and  oilier  states.  '  All  thafconld 
be  made  found  a  ready  market,  and  immeh'^e  quantities  were'  ihi*- 
ported  frgm,  abi-oad,  particularly' from  Frahdo,  ^Kfch*  sfpprcciated' 
tlie  importance'  of  the  American  trade  in  this  article^uflicientfy  to 
remove  the  export  duty.  lii  1789  tlie  manufactuVi'^A  rhiladelji^ia" 
had  reached  a  production  of  ten  tliousand  pieces  a  niortth,  whfch 
was  considered  enormous  then,'  but  wHich  would "  scdreely  b(J  a 
day's  work  .for  some  eslabli.shnients  now. 

'The  paper  of  domestic  .manufaOfui^e,  however,  was  of  infcinor 
quality.  The  first  patterns,  with  ghizod  grounds,  were  made  in 
the  United  States  in  I8lU,  and  soon  after  the  best  Prenc^i  designs 
began  to  be  imitated.  The  growth' of  the  bu'yhlOKs  xv'ns*  very  rapid, 
and  the  wall  papei-s  were  popular  everywhere,  giving,  as'they  did, 
a  neat  and  pleasing  covering  to  phiin  fuasler,  much  superior- to 
whitewash,  and  phqaper  tliau  hard  ^lni^h^•or  painlt. '  Pr6m  small 
beginnings,  the  jiiusincjss  has  grown  t6  bo'  ifromirienf  among  the 
manufi^cturiiig^  i;iteresCs  of  tlie  country,"  and  Yankee  if i^g^n^Uy  has 
devised  improved*  processes,  which  have  ucen  eagerly  adopted 
abroad,  and  wliich  have  supcrSed'erf  slowcfr  processes  still 'pur- 
^ued  in  Ent^Uuid  and  France. 


,  i;'he  ^joe^a*  i^f'iridking  paperr  hai^jn^  if  kkmlartd  tliat  of 
CaliQO  printMig^.ot^  it  may  be.'saidf  ttikt  for  .tlie  produotion  of'the 
moje  elaborate  p^tferifs  requiting  ;niaoy;.color8,  the  prbccsb  is  not 
i^tika,  ohroii>9i:lHhogr«kphy*  •  A^  fiiist»  itb^  paper;  was  made  in 
dUeotd:  »oli  i9ote.  i^Mu'  thirty  .inches  lofag,  wUich  'were  pasted  ta- 
^ether,  ao^ . thq  printing' was  done  bj!  hand,  falook  after  blixk, 
^  eftch  wilh  its.  orwfk  Qoloiry  ibeiqg  printed  in  siucoessi&H.  The*  intror 
xluctioi^.  of  neUr;  pAper-itmkittg' n&ajshines  gave  roUs  df  from  qne 
thousand  tp  two  ;tbt)i6And  yard»  ria 'leogtli,  and  fro^n*  txvionty  to 
i^i-^  ine^ea  in  wirMh.^M ibi  ^  1 843,  an  limcrioani  machine  wj^s^  in- 
^ont^^}  .for.  pwntfpg:  t^o  oplore^  aAd-rteii  jyearr.ilbier  one  which 
svpmJjd  ,prixi|..sj;c  xJoi<>r&,\^hjl^.ihp|w. there  are  .tnaebifie^  which  ^ill 
pririt  t«yenty  ^t  m.Qre  kjqIots  ia  put)  .4»pbratioo.i.i Great  improve*- 
ineM.^  h^ver  ^lap  :been'in4iVodwed  i^rroxpeditipg'the  drying  and 
pairing  tha:^he<?te. '....  v*-     .  •.   :   /.     ic'.    ^   I'    •  *•    . 

%  )T]iei>&rat(&lc]^.iia  th^.  ptvciBiss'i&the  pir^poration  of'the  designs; 
wbipb,  as.  th/Q.ifijQi^hedr.pi^pier^  show,'.demaiid  artistio  talent  jof  a 
aupocipr  ord^r«  andi#fiprd'abuj9danti  i:)ppoHiunity  fyv  the  (iispUy  of 
a  rofipQd  awi  oultiy^t^d  itaate^,.  Jtf^pla  ftr<ipQ*r.  wood  is  usedfcur 
the. patterns,  and  the^e^  wheji  cut,  are.  ioUit^'tvith  brassand  feltingi 
t0:mi4^Oithe  Uo^kd  qiQra< durable.,  t  sTho.CoIo.r  dtip^rtrnent  ia  gea* 
maily  ,m  the  ba^meiiti  of. .tiie:  l^iuldlng,  .Eind  thei!e  all  the.  colors,  ar^e 
milcod  io  vaUi.,  in>)whioh  <t}mf|{iiz!9RS.%re'driveji  by  fniaicliioei-y,  fex- 
tc^t^u^  s.ortie  df  tfc^fiii^r  tints,.  whiobr.Are  naisced  by  Iij^kI.  Fjoit} 
tlie  basement  the  colors  are  hoisted  to  the  top  floor,  who.re  mft- 
^hHi^^s-cgivef  the  papei'  wUii  dwt^elapJbed  g^vouft<t,  upon  whi^-h.  the 
^tltei;  0^01:3  areitQ  be  .prti>tQd.-  Qn-  iixe  tii^.,  sceoiidt  ^nd  third 
ilu'ora;ai?Q:the  cylilid«rimRchii)o«  which'  priiit.:th<?  pattern$.  yi\hh 
^  noliilr  for  e^cU  oolar,  !tiios0  maohinpsl  priDtAs-m^ny  colors  as  the 
pattern!  requifeSf.i^td  the-  sheet*  cortiijiiig:  ftpm  Uk?:  press  in  a  con- 
ti:iuous  length,  passes  over  steam-heated  pjpcn,%tyfiiuh  instantly 
dry  it,  and  it  is  then  carried  to  reels,  wliich  roll  it  in  readiness  for 
the  warehouse.  The  rapid  working  of  these  presses  enables  some 
of  the  more  extensive  establisl^ucuts  to  turn  out  nearly  eight 
hundred  miles  of  printed  hail^in^')>aper  every  week,  amounting  in 
weight  to  more  than  tw©  tWJsanfl  tons  ih  i  year. 

Some  of  the  finer  descrfpftons  of  p>p»r  Brie  still  printed  by  hand, 
particularly  the  gold  and  vehjet  pSSCJrufi^,  for  which  some  manu- 
factories employ  thirty  or  riK)^re^iMfcnd7p|p^6es.  A  satin  or  liighly- 
polished  surface  is  given  by ^ 'Machinery  to  the  ground  of  some 
papers  before  they  are  printed  with  the  patterns.     For  gold  and 
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"  flock,"  or  Tfilvet  papers,  the  pattern  is  printed  with  gloe  size, 
and  then  with  vamiah  or  gold  size  before  the  flock  or  bronze  ia 
ftpplied.  The  flock  ia  ground  and  colored  cloth  or  wool,  and  is 
dusted  on  the  pattern  before  the  glue  and  size  impreasion  ia  di^, 
and  for  bronze  a  machine  lays  on  the  material,  while  rollers  remove 
the  Buperflaons  bronze.  There  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  pat 
terns  ;  new  deiiigns  are  constantly  appearing;  and  the  American 
papers,  in  beauty  of  design  and  perfection  of  finish,  fairiy  com- 
pete with  the  finest  specimens  maoabctured  in  Europe. 

The  progress  in  this  manufacture  in  this  country  has  been  enor 
mous.  Single  large  eatablishmcnbt  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phil» 
delphia  employ  as  many  as  two  hundred  operatives,  and  manufoo- 
ture  five  thousand  tons  of  wall  paper  per  year.  In  the  American 
manufactories  all  the  latest  modem  processes  for  printing,  with 
American-invented  machinery  for  coating,  glazing,  and  finishing, 
are  seen  in  operation,  and  processes  which  are  still  performed  by 
band  in  the  foreign  establishments,  in  this  country  are  efiected  by 
steam-propelled  machineiy.  The  sales  from  manufactories,  which 
a  short  time  ago  made  bnt  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  paper 
in  a  year,  now  annually  amount,  in  single  establishments,  to  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  New,  more  elaborate,  and  more  beaatiful 
patterns  are  constantly  introduced ;  the  invention  of  new  m*- 
chinery  keeps  pace  with  the  manufacture ;  and  the  American  im- 
provements Id  processes  are  generally,  though  dowly,  adopted 
abroad. 

In  putting  paper  on  a  wall,  the  primary  essentials  are  good 
workmen,  paste  made  from  sound  fiour,  and  a  property-prepared 
wall.  All  the  inequalities  should  be  levelled,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
wall  should  be  battened  and  canvosed.  If  then  a  strong  brown 
paper  is  applied,  a  ground  is  furnished  on  which  the  pattern  paper 
mi^  be  smoothly  bong. 


FIRE   PUMPS. 


The  constancy  with  wliicli  all  liquids  tcnil  to  flow  downwards 
lias  in  moilcru  times  been  found  to  result  horn  iho  pcrsiiitunt 
action  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  to  be  only  a  part,  in 
the  great  ot'onomy  of  nature,  of  tlic  constancy  of  motion,  upon 
ffbich  all  tlio  phenomena  of  organic  life,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
material  universe,  depend. 

The  fulling  rain,  tlie  babbling  brook,  and  the  mighty  cataract, 
are  each  of  tliem,  to  the  modern  sctentiiit,  as  evident  manifesta- 
tions of  the  beat  of  the  sun,  the  source  of  all  energy  and  motion 
on  the  eai-th,  as  is  the  grass  or  the  tender  foliage,  which,  like  a 
wave  of  green  advances  yearly  round  the  world,  as  in  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun  it  changes  the  rc;lativc  position  of  its  sur- 
face to  that  source  of  heat  and  life. 

Among  the  ancients  the  methods  in  use  for  overcoming  the 
gravity  of  water,  or,  in  otlier  words,  for  pumping  it,  were  as 
rude  and  imperfect  as  their  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  its 
descent,  or  of  any  of  the  laws  of  hydraulics.  In  this  branch  of 
industry,  as  in  every  other,  mankind  commenced  their  course  of 
progress  by  depending  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  their  own 
muscular  energy  for  the  perfonnaiice  of  any  work  required. 

In  fact,  too,  until  invention  had  suggested  some  method  of 
making  a  vessel  capable  of  containing  water,  any  attemjit  to 
o^■e^como  its  gravity  was  imposisible  ;  but  when  men  could  make 
■21  C«5) 
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buckets,  they  soon  found  that  they  could  carry  water  in  them, 
and  it  was  by  their  use  that  the  elevation  of  water  was  performed 
in  early  times. 

Wilkinson,  in  his  Manners  and.  Customs  of  (he  Ancient  Egifp- 
Hans,  says  that  instruments  resembling  portable  pumps  are  fl'e- 
quently  seen  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  delineations 
were  intended  to  represent  pumps.  In  the  first  place  the  repre- 
sentations in  most  of  the  Egyptian  sculptures  are  not  always 
realistic,  but  frequently  merely  conventional,  and,  therefore,  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  something  else  than  what  they  were  really 
intended  to  represent ;  and  especially  would  this  seem  to  be  the 
case  in  this  instance,  when  we  know  that  nations  whose  com- 
mercial and  other  relations  with  the  Egj'ptians'  were  quite  inti- 
mate knew  nothing  of  the  pump. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  novel  and  striking  an  appli- 
ance as  a  pump  would  be  to  any  one  who  had  never  seen  any 
such  thing  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Herodotus  in  his 
visits  to  Egypt,  or  should  have  passed  utterly  out  of  existence 
without  being  imitated  by  some  nation  of  antiquity. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  East,  who  have  a  wonderful  sta- 
bility in  their  conservatism  of  ancient  methods,  the  appliances  in 
use  for  elevating  water  are  chiefly  a  wheel,  with  buckets  upon  its 
penphery,  and  the  pole  and  bucket,  such  as  has  always  been  in 
use  in  New  England,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  where  the  well-sweep 
has  not  been  swept  away  by  the  besom  of  progress. 

The  Greeks  used  tlie  appliance  known  as  the  Archimedean 
screw,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  Archimedes,  in  which  water 
can  be  raised  in  a  tube  shaped  like  the  threads  of  a  screw,  by 
inclining  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  revolving  it.  Though 
the  Romans  used  pipes  for  the  introduction  of  water  into  their 
dwellings,^  and  had  even  siphons,  yet  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  by  this 
force  water  may  be  raised  in  a  vacuum  to  a  height  of  about  thirty 
ffeet,  or  the  height  at  which  a  column  of  water  will  equal  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  same  transveree  area. 

When  the  use  of  the  common  suction  pump  was  introduced  is 
not  known.  In  this  arrangement  a  tube  is  furnished  with  a 
plunger  provided  with  a  valve  opening  upwards.  One  end  being 
placed  in  the  water,  the  plunger  is  worked,  exhausting  the  air, 
and  the  water,  being  pressed  up  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
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acting  upon  its  surface  in  the  reservoir,  is  raised  by  the  successive 
strokes  of  the  plunger.  The  explanation  for  this  appaient  cou- 
tradiction,  on  the  part  of  water,  of  its  usual  tendency  to  flow 
only  downwards,  was,  up  to  tlie  time  of  Galileo,  found  in  the 
dictum  that  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum.  It  having  been  brought 
to  his  attention  that  suction  pumps  longer  than  thirty-two  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  to  the  place  of  delivery 
in  the  pump  would  not  work  effectively,  he  replied  to  those  who 
asked  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  that  he  could  not  explain 
it,  only  that  it  seemed  in  this  case  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum 
provided  it  was  not  over  thirty-two  feet  long. 

Having,  however,  recommended  to  his  pupil  Torricclli  the  fur- 
ther investigation  of  thiS  phenomenon,  the  subject  was  investi- 
gated by  him,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  all  our  positive  scientific 
knowledge  concerning  hydro-mechanics. 

A  pump  of  this  simple  description  is  called  a  liiling  pump,  and 
is  generally  used  in  houses  for  domestic  purposes.  The  supply 
of  water  thus  gained  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  large  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  Besides,  it  is  intermittent ;  one  half  of  the  time 
spent  in  working  the  pump,  while  the  plunger  is  being  forced 
downwards,  there  being  no  flow  of  water.  To  remedy  this,  some- 
times double-acting  pumps  are  used,  in  which  one  piston  ascends 
while  the  other  is  forced  downwards. 

To  obtain  a  still  more  continuous  flow,  and  also  to  raise  water 
higher  than  it  can  be  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, force  pumps  are  used.  In  these  the  plunger  has  no  valve, 
and  works  in  a  chamber  through  which  the  water  does  not  pass, 
but  as  the  piston  is  raised,  passes  in  below,  and,  by  the  return 
stroke,  is  forced  through  a  valve  opening  outside,  and  is  then 
conducted  wherever  desired.  By  a  double-acting  force  pump, 
provided  with  an  air  chamber,  a  perfectly  continuous  flow  of  the 
water  is  secured. 

Pumps  of  this  character  are  objectionable  from  the  complica- 
tion of  their  parts  and  tlie  use  of  so  many  valves,  which  are 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Tet  they  are  still  used,  and  in  many 
cases  with  great  effect.  There  are  instances  in  which  pumps  of 
this  character  are  used  in  mines,  and  raise  water,  at  a  single  lift, 
to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet. 

The  rotary  pump  is,  however,  the  mechanical  arrangement 
which  secures  the  effective  production  of  the  largest  amount  of 
work  with  the  expenditure  of  the  least  amount  of  force.    It  is 
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imposRiblo  to  say  wlicn  the  idea  of  a  rotary  pump  was  first  intro- 
duced, but  the  manifest  superiority  of  this  method  has  led  to  its 
very  general  acceptance,  and  also  to  many  ingenious  inventions 
for  its  practical  application. 

Of  these  tlie  simple  and  effective  rotary  pumps  manufactured 
by  Falos,  Jenks  &  Sons,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  have,  by  their 
popular  acceptance,  been  proved  to  be  the  best  in  use.  The 
founder  of  this  firm,  Mr.  David  G.  Pales,  having  received  a  prac- 
tical education  as  a  machinist,  in  1830  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Mr.  Alvin  Jenks,  UTider  the  firm  name  of  Fales  &  Jenks, 
and  commenced,  at  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  the  manufactui'e  o^  oott^u 
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machinery.  The  first  machine  they  made  was  a  spooler  for  a  firm 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  which  they  received  sixty  dollars. 

In  1833  the  firm,  havinj^  purchased  the  right  to  manufacture 
ITubbard's  Patent  Rotary  Pump,  have  since  made  it  an  important 
article  of  their  manufacture.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying cuts,  this  simple  and  effective  pump  consists  of  two 
wheels,  enclosed  in  a  cylinder,  one  driving  the  other  by  close- 
fitting  gearing,  so  as  to  be  water-tight. 

These  wheels,  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  expel  the  air, 
winch  escapes  from  the  enclosing  case  at  the  outside  of  the 
wheels,  thus  creating  a  vacuum,  into  which  the  water  rushes,  and 
is,  hi  its  turn,  expclk  J  with  great  force. 
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Since  the  manufiictory  of  these  pumps  has  been  iu  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Fales,  Jcuks  &  Sons,  many  hnpro  vein  cuts  have  been 
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made  in  their  construction,  time  greatly  increasing  their  cffectire 
working  power  and  their  durability,  eo  that  they  dow  afford  such 
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a  security  against  fire  that  their  introduction  into  manufactories 
and  other  public  buildings  has  created  an  extensive  demand  for 
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them ;  while  the  experience  of  the  manufacturers  and  tlieir  facili- 
ties have  given  IJicm  almost  au  exclusive  monopoly  of  their  pro- 


In  combination  with  the  manufacture  of  pumps,  Messrs.  Pales, 
Jcuks  &  Sous  also  make  hydntnts,  both  double  and  single  ralv«. 
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pipe  connections,  and  everything  neceseary  to  coroplotely  fiirnish 
(he  water  works  for  a  miU  or  a  city,  Hiiviiig  recently  provided 
the  necessary  applisiucoa  for  the  water  works  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, they  hiive  now  the  patterns  needed  for  making  water  gates 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  to  contract  for  ttie  gates,  hydrants, 
and  valves  needed  for  the  works  of  cities  of  any  size. 

In  April,  1864,.  Alvin  F.  Jenks  and  John  R.  Fales,  the  sons  of 
the  original  partners,  were  taken  into  the  concern  and  the  present 
businesB  name  of  the  firm  was  adopted. 

In  January,  1856,  Mr.  Alvin  Jenks,  whose  mechanical  skill, 
sound  judgment,  and  integrity  of  character  had  aided  bo  much  iu 
building  up  the  Buceesa  of  the  business,  died,  and  another  ef  bia 
sons,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Jenks,  was  admitted  to  the  partnership,  the 
name  of  the  firm  remaining  unchanged. 

In  1865  Messrs.  Fales,  Jenks  &  Sons  removed  their  buainess 
from  Central  Falls  to  Pawtucket,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  their  old  establishment,  purchasing  about  filly  acres  of  wild 
land,  which  they  cleared,  and  erected  upon  it  their  present  build- 
ings which  occupy  about  eight  acres  of  ground. 

Here,  with  every  requisite  for  conducting  their  extensive  busi- 
ness, with  well  organized. and  fui-nishcd  foundeiies,  machine  shops, 
carpeuter  shops,  fire-proof  pattern  buildings,  blacksmith  shops, 
lumber  sheds,  annealing  furnaces,  and  so  on,  they  have  at  hand 
everything  requisite  for  carrying  on  their  operations  En  the  most 
eflcctual  and  economic  manner,  and  extending  even  their  wide 
and  deserved  basiness  reputation. 
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The  first  thread  used  by  mankind  was  most  probably  such  aa 
wc  find  in  wse  now  by  tlic  Ewquimaus  and  by  tbe  various  savage 
i-acee  still  in  the  world,  made  from  tlie  sinews  of  animals,  or  from 
Buch  vegetable  fibres  as  are  fit  for  tbis  purpose.  Upon  tbia  con- 
dition a  great  step  in  advance  was  made,  when  it  was  discovered 
tbat  a  thread  could  be  made,  of  any  length  or  thickness,  by  twist- 
ing together  the  shorter  fibres  which  are  furuisbod  in  greater 
abundance  by  vagoua  plants. 

The  art  of  thus  spinning  thread  must  have  been  arrived  at  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  race,  since  in  tlie  remotest  historic 
timcH  we  find  the  process  bad  already  been  made  quite  perfect. 
The  Egyptians  had  carried  the  ait  of  spinning  thread  to  a  high 
point  of  perfection,  while  in  India  the  use  of  the  spinning-wheel 
was  known  long  before  it  was  introduced  into  England. 

In  the  hand  method  of  spinning  thread  a  bunch  of  carded  fibre,' 
of  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  was  held  upon  a  distaff,  under  the  left 
arm,  while  with  the  tlmmb  and  fingers  of  tlio  right  hand  the 
thread  was  twisted  to  the  right  size ;  the  only  guide  for  evenncsi. 
and  regularity  of  texture  being  the  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  hand 
of  the  operator.  As  the  thread  was  twisted  it  was  wiJund  upon 
a  spindle. 

With  this  simple  and  seemingly  rude  process  very  fine  and 
even  thread  was  often  made.  Such  spinning  being  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  women,  the  term  spinster,  which  was  formerly  used  au 
a  synonyme  for  woman,  shows  how  generally  this  occiipatioQ  was 
then  performed  by  them. 
(i72) 
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The  use  of  the  spinning  wheel,  as  an  improved  method  of  twist- 
ing* the  thread,  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  from  India,  where  it  had  long  been  in  use.  By  this  inven- 
tion the  production  of  thread  was  greatly  increased;  but  the 
industry  was  chiefly  a  domestic  one,  and  really  a  process  of  hand 
labor. 

The  modern  application  of  machinery  to  spinning  thread  began 
in  England  in  ITGT  by  James  llargreaves's  invention  of  the  spin- 
ning jenny. 

At  first  this  machine  was  intended  to  spin  eight  threads  at 
once.  The  name  of  the  machine  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  (fiiif  which  was  itself  a  contraction  from  engine.  Au 
improvement  upon  this  macliinc  was  made  by  Richard  Arkwngl.t, 
who  introduced  the  principle  of  spinning  by  rollers,  wliich  diaw 
out  the  sliv^ers,  or  rolls  of  the  carded  fibre.  As  these  rollers  are 
in  set«  of  two,  each  set  revolving  faster  than  the  last,  the  roll  is 
extended  sometimes  four  times  its  original  length. 

This  improvement,  and  others  introduced  by  Arkwright,  enabled 
him  to  make  a  thread  even  and  firm  enough  to  be  used  in 
weaving  for  both  the  warp  and  woof.  This  improvement  was  so 
great  upon  that  introduced  by  Uargreaves,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  died  from  mortification  at  its  success.  x\rkwiight,  liaving 
patented  his  invention,  acquired  an  enormous  fortune  from  it,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  his  machine,  enabling  one  man  to  do  as 
much  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  could  before,  has  added  to  the 
ef!ectivc  productive  force  of  England  as  much  as  a  population  of 
forty  millions  of  men  would  have  done. 

In  1779  Samuel  Crompton,  of  Bolton,  England,  completed  a 
machine  which  combined  the  jenny  of  Uargreaves  and  the  roller 
spinning  of  Arkwright,  and  was  called  the  mule  jenny,  or,  as 
generally  known,  the  mule. 

The  original  machine  used  from  twenty  to  thirty  spindles ;  but 
this  carried  over  two  thousand,  and  needed  the  attention  of  only  a 
single  operative.  It  was  only  through  these  inventions  that  the 
enormous  spinning  industry  of  the  world  became  possible,  and 
the  production  of  modern  times  enabled  to  attain  the  proportions 
and  the  cheapness  which  place  the  luxury  of  clean  clothes  within 
the  reach  even  of  the  very  poor. 

In  the  United  States  thread  spinning  was  an  important  branch 
of  industry  from  the  earliest  times.  Here,  as  in  England,  it  was 
at  first  entirely  a  domestic  industry,  and  the  spinning-wheel  was 
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considered  an  indispensable  utensil  in  every  well-furnished  house- 
hold. When,  with  the  disorganization  of  trade  produced  by  the 
revolution,  the  importance  of  supplying  the  demand  for  home 
consumption  became  more  apparent,  this  industry  was  stimulated 
by  premiums  voted  by  many  of  the  local  governments,  and  the 
societies  instituted  for  the  general  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tories. 

The  first  sewing  thread  ever  made  of  cotton  was  produced  in 
1794,  at  Pawtuckct,  Rhode  Island.  Previously  to  this,  flax  was 
the  material  used  in  this  manufacture.  The  idea  of  using  cotton 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Slater,  who,  while 
spinning  some  Sea  Island  cotton,  noticed  the  evenness  and  beauty 
of  the  yarn  it  made.  The  manufacture  was  introduced  by  her 
husband,  Samuel  Slater,  who  is  so  well  known  as  the  pioneer  of 
the  cotton  industry  of  this  country. 

With  the  introduction  of  machine-made  thread,  the  manufacture 
of  the  machinery  for  tliis  industry  has  kept  pace,  and  become  of 
itself  an  important  industrial  interest.  One  of  the  chief  represen- 
tative houses  engaged  in  this  business  is  that  of  Messrs.  Fales, 
Jenks  &  Sons,  of  Pawtuckct,  R.  I. 

This  firm  has  made  more  of  the  machinery  used  for  making 
thread  which  has  been  manufiictured  in  this  country  than  any 
other  single  firm ;  and  the  perfect  organization  of  their  worksi 
with  their  promptness  in  taking  advantage  of  every  improve- 
ment, are  an  earnest  that  in  the  future  they  will  retain  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  so  legitimately  earned. 

In  their  extensive  works  at  Pawtuckct,  covering  about  eight 
acres,  they  have  every  accommodation  requisite  for  their  business, 
and  the  organization  of  the  various  departments  necessary  in  the 
various  operations  enables  them  to  combine  the  best  excellence 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  manufacture.  The  business  of  the 
firm  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  production  of  thread  ma- 
chinery, and  under  the  head  of  Fire  Pumps,  a  condensed  history 
•f  its  origin  and  progress  will  be  found. 
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Coal,  anthracite  or  bituniinoiie,  ie  distributed  over  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  world,  and  Js  unqucstioniLbly  the  most  valuable 
of  all  mineral  products,  not  only  for  ita  illuminating,  heat,  and 
steam  generating  properties,  but  because,  without  it,  the  working 
of  other  minerals  and  of  metals  to  any  extent  would  be  impracti- 
cable. Newcastle  coal  was  known  and  used  as  fuel  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons and  the  Romans  in  Britain  understood  the  value  of  the  article. 
To  give  only  a  condensed  history  of  coal  and  coal  mining  in  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  would  require  a  large  volume ;  the  pur- 
pose of  tho  present  article  is  to  give,  as  concisely  as  is  possible, 
some  account  of  this  great  industry  and  source  of  wealth  in  the 
United  States. 

Anthracite,  which  cxiats  to  some  extent  in  South  Wales,  in 
France,  in  Saxony,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  abounds  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  and  in  what  is  presumed  to  be  an  inexhaustible 
supply  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  found  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
existence  of  anthracite  was  first  made  known  to  the  white  settlers 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1768,  and  witliin  ten  years  blacksmiths  were 
using  it  for  fuel  in  preference  to  the  bituminous  coal  from  7  jginia. 

(476) 
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Previous  to  this  time  the  principal  source  of  coal  supply  was  the 
Chesterfield  coal  basin  of  Virginia,  which  has  the  oldest  worked 
collieries  in  the  country,  though  considerable  quantities  of  coal 
were  imported  from  England  to  that  colony.  In  1784  coal  mining 
began  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  In  lt91  the  Mauch  Chunk 
coal  discoveries  were  made,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Mine  Company  was  organized. 

It  is  stated  that  anthracite  was  experimented  with  early  in  the 
present  century,  at  Kingston,  Massachusetts,  in  smelting  iron. 
Though  this  coal  had  been  for  some  time  satisfactorily  used  by  the 
blacksmiths,  gunsmiths,  and  iron  workers  of  Middle  and  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  a  load  sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  ISOC,  was  consid- 
ered on  trial  to  be  unmanageable.  Two  years  previously  it  had 
been  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  Philadelphia  as  fuel ;  but  as  a 
steam  generator  it  was  deemed  impracticable.  There  seems  for  a 
long  time  to  have  been  a  positive  prejudice  against  anthracite ;  but 
the  war  of  1812,  which  raised  the  price  of  bituminous  coal,  called 
renewed  attention  to  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  means  of 
mining  and  transporting  it.  The  "  black  stone  "  bcgiln  to  be  used 
in  some  iron  mills,  and  in  stoves  for  warming  houses.  In  1824  the 
Mauch  Chunk  mines  sent  twenty-four  tons  to  Philadelphia,  whero 
it  was  approved  by  those  who  used  it ;  but  wood  was  so  plentiful 
tliat  in  six  years  following  only  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  tons 
of  hard  coal  had  been  sent  to  that  city.  In  1820  the  anthracite 
coal  business  may  be  said  to  have  really  begd^i  by  the  shipment  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  t\ve  same  year  seventy 
thousand  bushels  of  "  stone  coal ''  from  Alleghany  County,  Mary- 
land, reached  the  same  city.  Five  years  later,  the  Lehigh  mines 
sent  to  market  twenty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  tons  ;  the  first  working  of  the  Schuylkill  region  in  the  same  3'ear 
resulted  in  a  product  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  tons ;  and 
in  this  year,  1820,  steam  was  first  successfully  generated  with 
anthracite  in  Philadelphia.  From  that  time  forward  the  progress 
in  coal  mining  was  rapid  and  immense. 

Anthracite  coal  was  discovered  in  Rhode  Island  in  1168,  but  tho 
mines  were  not  worked  till  1808,  and  the  working  was  abandoned 
and  renewed  several  times,  none  of  the  mines  seeming  to  be  profit- 
able excepting  those  of  Portsmouth.  There  is  an  extension  of 
the  Rhode  Island  field  in  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts,  and  it  may 
Lave  been  this  coal  that  wa^  firj^t  experimented  with  at  Kingstou, 
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The  Appalachian  bituminous  coal  field  in  this  country  begins  in 
the  north  of  Pennsylvania,  extends  south,  and  includes  the  south- 
west part  of  Ohio,  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  West  Virginia,  ending  with  Northern  Alabama.  Another 
great  field  occupies  Illinois,  part  of  Indiana,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  north-west  of  Kentucky.  South-eastern  Virginia  and  Maryland 
have  extensive  fields.  Tlie  same  coal  is  found  in  the  interior  of 
Michigan,  Missouri,  and  in  some  other  states.  The  great  anthra- 
cite region  is  in  the  nortli-eastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  ai*e  anthracite  fields  in  some  parts  of  Virginia.  Anthracite, 
semi-anthracite,  and  bituminous  beds  are  found  in  close  proximity 
iu  some  sections,  and  generally  near,  and  sometimes  under  coal 
are  found  vast  mines  of  iron  ore,  a  fortun.ite  proximity  of  the  one 
for  the  working  of  the  other. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  discoveiy  of  coal,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  led  to  immense  internal  improvements.  In  that 
state  no  less  than  nine  important  canals  and  twenty-seven  railroads 
have  been  built  expressly  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  so 
great  is  the  business  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  freights  in  three 
years  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  constructing  a  railroad.  Coal  has 
led  to  the  development  of  enormous  wealth  in  states.  The  vast 
inm  interest  of  I'ennsylvania  owes  its  importance  to  anthracite. 
The  manufacturing  wealth  of  such  cities  as  Pittsburg  is  largely 
due  to  the  same  source.  The  coal  mines  of  the  country  have 
wrought  far  moroprosp.^rity  to  the  people  at  largo  than  all  the  gold 
and  silver  mined  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Coal  enters  largely  into 
every  conceivable  i.-.dustry  of  the  country ;  the  bituminous  coal 
not  only  illuminates  cities,  but  is  used  as  fuel,  and  extensively  in 
manufacturing ;  anthracite  generates  the  steam  that  moves  the 
machinery  of  the  whole  country  ;  it  warms  our  houses  ;  and,  com- 
bined with  lignite,  is  even  used  in  the  manufacture  of  many  beau- 
tiful and  durable  articles  of  use  and  art.  The  coal  fields  of  the 
country  cover  thousands  upon  thousands  of  square  miles  ;  they 
employ  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  laborers  ;  the  demand 
is  equal  to  all  that  can  be  mined ;  and  tlic  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

Coal  Mining. 

Coal,  according  to  its  location,  and  the  lay  or  dip  of  the  strata, 
is  often  worked  by  quarrying  into  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain ; 
or,  when  the  beds  are  deep,  shafts  are  sunk,  galleries  are  formed  by 
taking  out  the  coal,  and  tracks  are  laid  down  for  the  transportation 
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of  the  coa]  froin  the  dificrcnt  parts  of  the  mine  to  the  shafla  whei' 
it  is  hoisted.  The  miners  use  picks,  and  huge  rbasscB  of  coal  ^m' 
thrown  down  by  wedges  driven  into  long  grooves  made  in  j'a'llie 
vein,  and  sometimes  by  light  charges  of  powder.  ColumnsV  of 
coal  are  left,  and  timbers  are  set  up  to  support  the  roof.  S,bicam 
power  docs  the  hoisting  and  lowering,  and  runs  the  coal  breC(A-er8 
which  break  the  coal  brought  up  from  the  piinee.  The  coal'^ 
separated  by  screens  into  "lump,"  "egg,"  "bruken,".  "etove," 
and  "  pea  "  sizes.  Before  it  goes  to  market  the  slate  and  stone 
are  supposed  to  be  picked  out  by  boys,  who  become  very  expert  in 
the  business,  though  they  manage  to  leave  in  enough  of  what  is 
not  coal  to  form  the  "  clinkers"  which  annoy  the  consumer. 

The  coal  minora  are  generally  a  rough  and  sometiines  trouble- 
some class  of  men,  who  are  greatly  given  to  combinations  and 
strikes,  and  who  are  made  responsible  for  the. frequently  alleged 
"scarcity,"  and  consequent  high  price  of  coal.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  mining  companies,  by  combination,  ar- 
range to  put  up  prices,  and  to  charge  unreasonable  rates  for  trans- 
portation on  their  own  railroads  to  market.  Tlie  vast  capital 
required  in  the  business,  and  the  comparatively  few  great  compa- 
nies engaged,  with  their  power  to  combine  for  their  own  interests, 
make  coal  mining  a  monopoly,  and  the  price  of  coal  far  higher 
than  it  should  be  where  the  eupply  is  so  abundant,  the  fields  so 
near  the  market,  and  the  means  for  transportation  so  easy. 
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Copper,  in  its  native  or  metallic  etatc,  or  in  combinatien  with 
other  metals  and  miucrals,  is  geoerously  distributed  throughout  the 
world.  It  iB  found  in  profiiaion  in  Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Al- 
giers, Australia,  the  East  Indies,  Japan,  South  America,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  Mexico. 

The  copper  mines  in  the  United  States  rank  in  importance  next 
to  those  of  gold  and  iron.  Copper  was  enumerated  among  the 
minerals  of  New  England  in  1632,  In  1648  Governor  Endicott  dis- 
covered copper  on  his  grounds  at  Salem  ;  he  set  up  smelting  works, 
and  imported  from  Germany  and  Sweden  workmen  who  knew  how 
to  smelt  and  refine  the  metal.  Before  1660  the  copper  mines  in 
New  Jersey,  near  New  Brunswick,  were  worked  by  the  Dutch, 
and  at  about  the  same  time  the  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
were  known  to  the  French  Jesuits.  The  first  Bcttlors  in  the  coun- 
try noticed  that  the  Indians  in  many  sections  had  weapons  and 
ornaments  made  of  tliie  metal,  and  the  early  colonial  reports  make 
mention  of  copper  discoveries  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  very  rich  mines,  affording  black  oxide 
and  eulphuret  of  copper,  wore  found  in  Tennessee. 
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Early  in  the  last  century  copper  was  discovered  in  Connecticut, 
at  Walliugford  and  at  Siinsbury,  and  in  1709  the  oldest  mining 
charter  in  the  country  was  granted  to  a  company  to  work  the 
Sinisbury  (or  Grauby)  mines.  These  were  worked  for  several 
years  by  convicts  in  the  Newgate  established  there.  From  1719 
to  1731  the  Belleville  mine,  in  New  Jersey,  produced  nearly  fwur- 
teen  hundred  tons.  In  1732  other  mines  were  discovered  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1737  the  ''Granby  coppers," 
used  as  coin,  were  stamped  in  Connecticut,  and,  as  they  were  pure 
metal,  they  were  much  in  demand  by  goldbeaters  for  alloy ;  much 
of  this  ore  was  also  exported  to  Europe.  In  17CC  eighty  tons  of 
copper  ore,  valued  at  one  hundred  pounds  a  ton,  were  exported 
from  New  York.  In  1810  considerable  quantities  of  copper  were 
extracted  from  pyrites  in  Vermont  and  New  Jersey.  In  1813  the 
copper  workers  of  Massachusetts  petitioned  Congress  for  protec- 
tive duties  on  imported  copper  sheets  and  bolts.  In  1836  a  very- 
rich  mine  was  discovered  in  Bristol,  Connecticut,  and  was  worked 
from  1817  to  1857,  when  it  was  abandoned. 

The  Lake  Superior  region  mines,  mentioned  above  as  known  to 
the  French  Jesuits  before  1660,  were  first  worked  to  a  very  small 
extent  near  the  forks  of  the  Ontonagon  in  1771.  In  1819  General 
Lewis  Cuss  and  Mr.  11.  R.  Schoolcraft  visited  and  reported  upon 
the  mass  of  native  copper  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Ontonagon. 
A  short  time  afterwards  the  United  States  govennnent  ordered  a 
scientific  expedition  to  the  region,  and  a  geological  survey  by  the 
State  of  Michigan  soon  followed.  The  cession  of  this  region  by 
the  Chippeways,  in  1813,  opcn^'d  the  vast  and  rich  mineral  region 
to  miners,  and  in  the  following  year  the  "  copper  fever "  broke 
out. 

The  reports  of  the  discovery  of  huge  masses  of  native  copper, 
containing  silver  enough  to  pay  for  the  working,  produced  an  ex- 
citement almost  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  four  or  ^ve  ^"oars 
later  when  the  California  gold  fever  was  epidemic.  Speculators, 
geologists,  and  miners  went  mad  over  the  Lake  Supenor  copper. 
Innumerable  companies  wore  formed  ;  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  miners  and  adventurers  emigrated  to  the  region ;  hundreds  of 
government  permits  were  taken  out  to  select  and  locate  on  mining 
lands ;  tents  and  settlements  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  on  the 
hillsides  ;  and  great  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  every  week  — 
not  at  the  mines,  but  in  Wall  Street.  There  liad  been  nothing  like 
it  since  the  mulberry  tree  fever  a  few  years  before. 
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As  in  all  speculations  of  this  character,  there  was  the  usual,  or 
an  unusual,  amount  of  swindling  in  selling  worthless  veins,  which 
appeared  and  were  worked  only  on  paper.  During  the  mania, 
prominent  journals  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  North  and  West,  were  enlisted,  or  were  interested,  in  the 
enterprise,  and  helped  materially  to  keep  up  the  excitement.  In 
1847  the  speculative  bubble  burst,  and  on  a  thousand  tracts  of  a 
mile  square  each  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  companies  were  actu- 
ally mining  —  the  rest  of  the  tracts  were  abandoned,  and  the 
paper  companies  exploded. 

It  was  time  now  to  develop  the  real  riches  of  the  region,  and 
Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  survey  and  sale  of  the 
mineral  lands  in  the  district.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  1850,  a 
geological  map  of  the  •  region  was  completed ;  companies  with 
large  capital  were  chartered,  and  copper  mining  at  Lake  Superior 
began  on  a  firm  basis.  The  mines  are  grouped  in  four  regions,  — 
at  Keweenaw  Point,  Isle  Roy  ale,  Ontonagon,  and  Portage  Lake,  — 
and  at  these  points  there  are  several  companies,  whose  business  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  annual  product  from  all  the  mines  is 
enormous.  Much  of  the  product  is  native  metal,  not  ore,  and 
some  silver  is  found  in  connection  with  it. 

In  mining,  the  copper  is  classed  as  follows :  First,  mass  copper, 
which  is  cut  out  with  cold  chisels,  in  lumps  of  several  hundred 
weight,  which  yield  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal ;  second,  barrel  work,  consisting  of  pieces  too  large  to  be 
stamped,  and  which  must  be  packed  in  barrels  for  transportation  ; 
and  third,  stamp  work,  which  is  the  ore  crushed  under  steam- 
worked  stamps  and  packed  in  casks  and  barrels.  Before  crushing, 
the  rock  containing  the  copper  is  "  roasted,''  care  being  taken  to 
uniformly  diffuse  the  heat  to  prevent  the  copper  from  becoming 
fused  and  oxidized.  In  taking  out  mass  copper,  which  is  done  in 
lumps  weighing  several  tons,  months  may  be  occupied  in  the  cut- 
tings before  a  blast  is  made.  These  huge  masses  arc  subsequently 
cut  into  pieces  of  more  convenient  weight  and  size  for  shipment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  copper  in  the  world  has 
more  than  doubled  within  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  and  the  increase 
is  largely  due  to  the  discoveries  at  Lake  Superior.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  the  increase  of  copper  works  in  the  country,  the 
United  States  still  imports  Cuban  and  Chilian  ores,  pig  and  bar 
copper  from  South  America,  and  sheathing  copper  from   Great 
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The  rcductioD  of  copper  ore  requiree  that  the  work  should  be  car- 
ried on  where  fuel  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  coneequently  copper 
smelting  is  eeldom  conducted  at  the  miucs.  Thus,  at  one  time, 
half  the  copper  in  the  world,  including  the  rich  product  of  the 
Cornwall  and  Devon  mines,  was  smelted  at  Swansea,  in  South 
Wales.  In  the  United  States  the  einelting  works  for  impoi-ted 
copper  are  generally  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast — at  Boston, 
New  Haven,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Baltimore ;  and  some 
of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  ia  melted  and  refined  at  Detroit,' 
Cleveland,  and  Pittsburg,  The  process  of  Einelting  and  refining 
is  different  in  different  establish  racnts  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and,  in  variously  constructed  furnaces,  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  alike  arc  used.  Tlie  business  requires  considerable  capital 
and  much  skill  in  mixing  ores  of  different  degrees  of  richness- 
Certain  classes  of  ores  require  a  aeries  of  somewliat  complicated 
processes,  though  the  purity  of  the  native  capper  in  the  ore  fnim 
Lake  Superior  permits  ita  separation  by  a  single  melting  in  a  rercr- 
beratory  furnace. 

The  tenacity,  softness,  and  ductility  of  copper  makes  it  applicable 
to  a  vast  variety  of  uses.  It  comes  to  market  in  sheets  and  plates, 
which  arc  made  into  sheathing,  large  and  small  stills,  condensers, 
boilers,  vacuum  pans  for  sugar  works,  and  innumerable  utensils, 
and  rode  which  furnish  bolts  and  wire.  Combined  with  zinc  it 
makes  brass  ;  combined  with  tin  it  becomes  bronze,  gun  metal, 
and  bell  metal.  For  coinage,  pure  copper  in  the  United  States 
has  been  superseded  by  nickel  and  cupper,  and  iu  England  bj 
bronze. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 


'  na   Das.  — 

Wb  have  already  shoTm,  in  the  article  on  PwimKa,  how  the 
cutting  of  letters  and  pictures  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  taking  im- 
pressiona  therefrom  on  paper,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing  from  movable  types.  The  first  known  wood  engraving  in 
Europe  is  (traditionally and  somewhat  doubtfully)  traced  to  a  brother 
and  sister  of  tlie  Cunio  family,  in  Italy,  whd  are  said  to  have  exc 
cuted  a  series  of  twelve  wood  engravings,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  extant.  The  date  of  these  engravings  is  stated  to  be 
the  year  1285 ;  but  probably  playing  cards,  which  are  known  to 
have  been  in  use  ten  years  earlier,  gave  rise  to  the  first  demand, 
and  first  suggested  the  cutting  of  wooden  blocks  with  which  tg 
print  the  cards,  which,  hitherto,  had  been  laboriously  drawn  and 
colored  by  hand.  From  this  beginning  to  more  elaborate  attempts 
on  wood,  the  steps  were  natural  and  easy.  The  art  once  discovered, 
very  little  more  was  to  be  teamed,  except  in  the  improvement  of 
tools  and  material  and  artistic  skill. 

Box  is  the  wood  usually  selected  for  engraving.  It  is  cut  in 
transverse  blices,  which,  when  smoothly  planed,  are  of  the  same 
height  as  type,  so  that  the  engraving  can  be  "worked  in,"  stereo- 
typed, or  electrotyped  with  a  page  of  type.  The  wood  is  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  and  cut  in  sijnare  or  oblong  blocks,  several  of 
which  can  be  neatly  joined  together  for  .very  large  cuta,  with  the 
additional  advantage  that  different  parts  of  a  design  may  be  simul- 
taneously engraved  by  different  engravers,  and  afterwards  con- 
nected, thus  enabling  illustrated  papers,  especially,  to  secure  in  a 
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u^eek,  or  less,  and  sometimes  in  a  day  or  two,  full-page  pictures, 
on  which  a  single  engraver  might  work  for  weeks. 

In  the  first  wood  engravings  the  design  was  drawn  on  the  block 
with  a  pen  and  ink  ;  but  now  the  artist  covers  the  surface  with  a 
thin  coating  of  flake  white,  and  carefully  draws  the  design  with  a 
lead  pencil,  using  tints  to  represent  sky  and  water.  The  block  is 
now  ready  for  the  engraver,  who,  with  gravers  and  gouges  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  proceeds  to  cut  out  every  part  of  the  wood  not  covered 
by  the  drawing,  thus  precisely  reversing  the  process  of  steel  and 
copperplate  engraving,  and  leaving  the  raised  lines  to  be  printed 
from.  The  tinted  parts  of  the  design  tlie  engraver  covers  with 
fine  lines,  which,  when  printed,  will  produce  the  same  shade.  The 
greatest  nicety  is  necessary  in  the  entire  woik;  as  a  single  careless 
slip  of  the  graver  may  spoil  the  whole  design. 

For  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  impression,  quite  as  much 
depends  upon  the  printer  as  upon  the  engraver  of  the  wood  cut. 
The  management  of  light  and  shade,  so  that  one  part  of  the  block 
shall  receive  the  full  pressure,  while  in  another  part  the  paper 
to  be  printed  is  merely  touched,  is  secured  by  underlays  of  paper 
in  particular  spots,  to  raise  and  lower  the  surface  of  the  block. 
Very  often  a  printer  will  spend  many  hours,  and  even  days,  to  thus 
prepare  the  block  for  proper  printing. 

This  beautiful  art  has  had  its  days  of  decadence,  and  almost  of 
disuse  ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  at  the  zenith  of  suc- 
cess, for  never  before  was  there  such  a  demand  for  elaborately 
finished  and  costly  wood  engravings.  They  are  seen  everywhere, 
in  the  very  highest  style  of  the  art,  in  magazines,  illustrated  pa- 
pers, and  in  books  even  of  the  most  expensive  kind.  The  com- 
parative cheapness  and  the  capabilities  of  this  class  of  engraving 
for  book  illustrations  have  led  largely  to  its  use,  and  to  the  pro- 
portionate exclusion  of  steel  and  copperplate  cuts.  This  is 
equally  observable  in  the  recent  publications  in  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

As  already  stated,  wood  cuts  may  be,  and  usually  are,  electro- 
typed  or  stereotyped ;  and  blocks  may  be  prepared  so  as  to  re- 
ceive a  design  by  the  photographic  process,  and  then  be  at  once 
engraved  as  if  the  design  had  been  drawn  in  the  usual  method. 
This  art  is  termed  "xylo-photography." 


I  I 
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STEEL   AND   COFPEKPLATE   ENGRAVING. 


Tnc  art  of  engraving  —  that  is,  of  cutting  characters  and  fig- 
ures on  atone  and  metal,  in  intaglio  and  bae-relicf,  dates  back  to 
tlie  remotest  periods  of  Egyptian  history.  The  book  of  Exodus, 
chapter  xxxv.,  mentions  among  other  skilled  workmen  "the  en- 
graver." Other  Eastern  nations  derived  the  art  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  Greeks,  500  B.  C,  are  said  to  have  engraved  maps 
of  the  then  known  portions  of  the  world  on  brass  or  metal  plates, 
which,  however,  were  probably  not  printed  from.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Chinese  understood  the  piocese  of  engraving,  both  on  wood 
and  metal,  and  of  printing  from  the  blocks  and  plates,  nearly  twelve 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  is  supposed  by 
some  that  from  them  the  art  may  have  found  its  way  to  a  few 
other  nations,  having  been  brought  to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo. 

In  Europe,  the  first  known  impression  upon  paper  from  an  en- 
graving on  metal  was  taken  by  a  native  of  Florence,  Maso  Fini- 
guerra,  an  engraver  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  who  wished  to  take  a 
copy  of  an  engraving,  and  did  so  by  using  an  application  of  oil 
and  soot,  thus  succeeding  in  obtaining  a  successful  copy  on  damp 
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paper.  This  was  about  the  year  1450,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
birth  of  the  art  in  Europe.  It  was  immediately  widely  practised, 
and  was  soon  perfected.  The  oldest  copperplate  print  in  exist- 
ence—  a  German  one  —  bears  the  date  of  1461 ;  but  so  rapid  was 
the  spread  of  the  art  that  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
many  books  were  published  which  were  filled  with  illustrations  and 
maps  printed  from  metal  plates.  Eminent  painters  at  once  gave 
their  attention  to  an  art  which  promised  to  perpetuate  and  dissem- 
inate a  knowledge  of  their  pictures,  some  of  them  taking  the 
graving  tool  in  hand,  —  prominent  among  them  Albert  Durer,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Vandyke, — while  Raphael  depended  upon  Marc  Antonio 
and  other  Italian  engravers  for  the  transfer  of  his  designs. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  discovery  of  engraving,  Von  Sie- 
gen  introduced  the  style  called  "  mezzotinto,"  which  was  materi- 
ally improved  upon  by  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom  the  style  is  some- 
times attributed.  The  discovery  of  etching  —  that  is,  where  the 
impression  is  *'  bitten  in"  on  the  plate  by  acid  —  is  attributed  to 
both  Parmegiano  and  to  Albert  Durer.  The  spread  of  the  art  of 
engraving  was  rapid,  and  it  was  known  in  England  certainly  as 
early  as  1483.  The  various  styles  of  engraving,  as  etching,  line, 
mezzotinto,  stipple,  etc.,  were  distinctly  defined  and  extensively 
practised  ;  but  with  many  eminent  engravers,  and  with  the  pro- 
duction of  great  numbers  of  celebrated  and  costly  engravings,  no 
marked  progress  was  made  in  the  art  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Hogarth  and  others  brought  it  to  nearly  its  present  state  of 
perfection.  Up  to  the  year  1816  — except  a  single  print  in  Lon- 
don in  1805  —  copper  was  exclusively  used;  steel  engraving,  as 
now  known,  was,  as  will  be  shown  unon,  an  American  invention. 

With  this  brief  account  of  the  discovery  and  early  history  of  the 
art,  we  proceed  to  describe  its  present  practice. 

Copperplate  Eng raying. 

The  tools  of  the  engraver  are  the  "  etching  point,"  or  needle — 
a  steel  wire  inserted  in  a  handle,  and  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  of 
which  he  has  two  or  three  sizes  ;  the  "  dry  point,"  a  needle  used 
for  the  finer  lines ;  the  "  burin,"  or  graver,  of  which  he  has  several, 
the  points  of  which  grade  from  lozenge  shape  to  square ;  a 
"  soraper  "  for  taking  off  the  "  burr  "  raised  by  the  needles  on  the 
plate ;  the  "  burnisher,"  to  soften  lines  which  are  too  daik,  to  re- 
move scratches,  etc. ;  and  the  "  dabber,"  which  is  a  silk  bag  enclos- 
ing a  little  tightly-packed  cotton,  and  is  used  to  spread  the  etchin^p- 
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ground  evenly.  He  also  has  between  the  light  and  the  plate  a 
*'  blind  "  of  tissue  paper  stretched  on  a  frame  to  enable  him  to  see 
his  work  more  clearly. 

The  simplest  form  of  copperplate  engraving  is  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  with  an  evenly-spread,  thin  coating  of  white  wax, 
upon  which  a  transfer  is  taken  by  pressure  of  the  design  drawn 
with  black  pencils  upon  paper.  With  the  needle,  the  transfer  is 
traced  through  the  wax  on  the  copper,  the  wax  is  melted  off,  and 
the  picture  is  completed  by  the  proper  gravers.  The  burin  is 
pushed  forward  from  the  engraver ;  but  in  making  the  more  deli- 
cate lines,  the  needle  or  dry  point  is  used  as  if  it  were  a  pencil. 
All  the  instruments  require  frequent  sharpening  on  a  hone,  and  the 
cleanliness  and  polish  of  the  plate  are  preserved  by  repeated  rub- 
bings with  a  woollen  cloth  and  sweet  oil.  The  parallel  lines,  fur 
sky,  water,  shading,  etc.,  are  cut  by  ruling  machines.  Dot  engrav- 
ing, or  '*  stippling,"  to  produce  shading,  is  done  with  a  graver 
turned  down  to  make  dots  or  punctures  only. 

But  this  simple  process  is  improved  upon  by  what  is  called 
"  etching,"  which  is  now  the  usual  method  of  engraving  upon 
copper,  steel,  or  glass.  Tiiis  is  a  chemical  process.  The  plate  is 
first  covered  with  the  etching-ground,  consisting  generally  of 
equal  parts  of  black  pitch,  white  wax,  asphciltum,  gum  mastic,  and 
one-fourth  of  a  part  of  Burgundy  pitch  spread  evenly  over  the 
plate  with  the  dabber.  This  surface  is  then  smoked  over  candles 
till  it  is  evenly  covered  with  lampblack.  The  outline  of  the  de- 
sign to  be  engraved,  drawn  with  black  lead  pencil  on  paper,  is 
then  transferred  to  the  lampblack  by  means  of  a  press.  The 
points  or  needles  are  now  used  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  trans- 
ferred design,  and  to  remove  the  ground  for  the  action  of  the  acid, 
care  being  taken  to  use  finer  or  coarser  instruments  to  produce  the 
efiect  of  skies,  distances,  and  foreground. 

The  plate  is  then  bordered,  half  an  inch  high  all  round,  with 
"  banking-wax,"  composed  of  Burgundy  pitch,  beeswax,  and  sweet 
oil,  and  is  ready  for  the  process  of  biting  in.  This  is  done  with 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  to  which  a  very 
little  l^al  ammoniac  is  added.  The  etching^ground  resists  the  acid, 
which  corrodes  or  bites  into  the  parts  of  the  plate  exposed  by  the 
needles.  When  the  lighter  shades  are  sufficiently  bitten  in,  the 
acid  is  tamed  off,  the  plate  is  washed  and  dried,  and  the  finished 
portioiiB  are  covered  with  Brunswick  black  —  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  turpentine.     The  plate  is  again  subjected  to  the  acid  for 
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deeper  biting  in  for  the  next  darker  shades,  which,  after  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  are  in  turn  covered  or  "  stopped  out/' 
when  a  third  or  fourth  biting  in  follows,  with  successive  stoppings 
out,  till  the  requisite  depths  are  secured  for  the  different  shades. 
The  process  of  "re-biting"  may  be  performed  at  any  time,  or 
any  part  requiring  it,  by  stopping  out  the  other  portions  of  the 
plate. 

The  border  is  then  taken  off*,  and  the  etching-ground,  after  heat- 
ing, is  readily  removed  by  means  of  a  cloth  and  sweet  oil.  The 
engraver  with  his  instruments  now  goes  over  the  plate  and  finish- 
es it,  or  he  puts  in  those  parts  which  were  intended  to  be  done 
wholly  by  the  graver  after  the  principal  portion  of  the  plate  had 
been  etched.  Further  shading  is  sometimes  made  on  the  etching 
by  stippling.  From  this  description  of  the  common  process  of 
engraving  it  will  be  seen  that  the  engraver,  in  order  to  produce 
the  proper  effect  of  light,  shade,  and  distance,  mu3t  himself  be  an 
artist,  or  at  least  a  first-class  draughtsman.  Indeed,  some  of  oar 
best  artists  —  notably  A.  B.  Durand,  of  New  York  —  have  been 
equally  eminent  as  engravers  and  painters. 

Engraving  on  Steel. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  engraving  on  steel  is  an  American 
invention,  due  to  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  but  who 
went  in  1814  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  associated  himself  with  an 
established  engraving  firm  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  ma- 
chinery. The  processes  for  engraving  on  steel  and  copper  are 
nearly  similar ;  but  in  etching  on  steel,  on  account  of  its  liability 
to  rust,  and  its  extreme  hardness,  the  mixture  for  biting  in  is  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  pyroligneous  acid  with 
three  parts  of  water,  and  is  not  permitted  to  remain  on  the  plate 
more  than  a  minute,  when  it  is  washed  off*.  The  etching  completed, 
the  plate  is  finished  with  tools  as  in  copperplate  engraving. 

The  superiority  of  steel  plates  over  copper  plates  is  not  alone  in 
their  greater  hardness  and  durability,  and  consequently  in  the  far 
greater  number  of  impressions  that  can  be  taken  before  the  plate 
is  worn  and  needs  re-touching,  but  chiefly  in  the  facilities  they 
afford  for  duplication.  And  herein  is  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins's invention.  Thus,  when  the  finished  plate  has  been  hardened, 
an  impression  may  be  taken  in  relief  on  another  steel  plate,  which 
in  turn  is  hardened,  and  may  then  be  used  to  reproduce,  by  pow- 
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erful  pressure,  any  number  of  copies  of  the  original  plate  on  other 
Bofler  plates,  which,  when  hardened,  are  used  in  printing  the  en- 
gravings. 

"  line  engraving,"  in  which  the  plate,  after  etching,  is  entirely 
finished  in  lines  made  by  the  graver  and  dry  point,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  art,  and  well-known  pictures  of  this  class  have  made 
the  fame  of  the  engraver  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  painter  of 
the  picture.  Many  engravings,  however,  present  a  combination  of 
line  and  stipple  (dotting)  which  is  very  eflfective. 

For  steel  and  copperplate  printing  a  peculiar  press  is  requisite. 
A  steel  plate,  even  when  the  original  only  is  to  be  used,  is  not 
always  hardened,  nor,  considering  the  possibility  of  damage  to  the 
plate,  is  hardening  desirable  where  special  delicacy  is  required ; 
and  with  careful  handling  thousands  of  impressions  may  be  taken 
from  a  soft  steel  plate  without  material  wear.  The  press  consists 
of  two  wooden  rollers,  one  above  and  one  beneath  the  bed  on 
which  the  plate  is  laid.  The  plate  is  inked  with  the  greatest  care 
for  every  impression.  When  it  is  wiped  perfectly  clean,  so  that 
only  the  incisions  hold  the  ink,  it  is  put  on  the  press,  the  paper  is 
laid  on,*  and  is  covered  with  one  or  more  folds  of  blanketing,  the 
plate  is  passed  through  the  point  where  the  rollers  meet,  and  the 
impression  is  made.  For  proof  impressions,  which  are  the  first 
few  taken  from  the  plate,  and  which  command,  sometimes,  extraor* 
dinarily  high  prices,  special  and  skilled  workmen  are  employed, 
who  devote  perhaps  a  day  to  taking  not  more  than  thiii^y  impres- 
sions of  a  fine  engraving.  The  entire  process  of  inking,  cleaning, 
and  printing  the  plate  requires  such  care  and  attention  that  the 
artist  is  quite  as  much  indebted  for  the  reproduction  of  his  design 
in  engraving  to  the  printer  as  he  is  to  the  engraver. 

Steel  has  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  superseded  the  use  of  copper  for 
tlie  more  important  engravings.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  article  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  processes  and 
experiments  connected  with  engraving,  such  as  depositing  a  steel 
sur&ce  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery  on  a  copper  plate,  the 
efforts  to  etch  plates  (especially  for  outline  maps,  coast  survey 
plates,  etc.)  by  the  daguerrotype  process,  and  other  inventions 
which  are,  as  yet,  experimental,  or  not  wholly  successful.  The 
object  has  been  to  describe  the  general  method  of  engraving  and 
printing  from  metal  plates. 
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Other  Kinds  of  Engraving. 

The  mezzotinto  engraving  dates  back  to  1640,  and  the  invention 
is  attributed  to  Colonel  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  of  Hesse.  This  and 
the  similar  style  called  "aqnatinta"  (now  rarely  used)  have 
always  been  popular  with  certain  classes  of  purchasers  on  account 
.of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  impressions,  and  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  fine  India  ink  drawings.  The  process  of 
mezzotint  engraving  is  as  follows  :  When  the  outline  of  the  design 
has  been  etched  —  or  without  the  preliminary  etching  —  the 
"  ground  "  is  laid  in  by  covering  the  entire  face  of  the  plate  (steel 
or  copper)  with  finely  crossed  lines,  which  are  made  by  hand  with 
a  toothed  instrument  called  a  "  cradle,''  or  more  commonly  by 
ruling  machines  made  for  the  purpose.  The  ground  thus  prepared, 
if  printed  from,  would  give  a  uniform  and  nearly  black  impression  ; 
but  the  engraver  proceeds  to  evolve  his  design  by  scraping  and 
buniishing  out  the  ground,  for  the  highest  lights  and  the  succeed- 
ing lighter  parts,  leaving  the  untouched  ground  for  the  deepest 
shades.  As  compared  with  line  and  stipple  engraving,  mezzotint 
holds  a  quite  inferior  grade  in  the  art. 

Engraving  on  glass  may  fairly  claim  a  place  among  the  "  arts." 
Caspar  Lehman,  of  Prague,  is  credited  with  introducing  the  in- 
vention in  1608 ;  but  the  art  of  at  least  scratching  initials'  and 
legends  must  have  been  practised  as  early  as  people  became  pos- 
sessed of  glass  and  diamonds.  Rest,  Schwanhard,  and  other  old 
artists  who  were  famous  for  ornamenting  glass  goblets  and  vessels, 
used  the  diamond  in  making  their  designs.  This  engraving  is  now 
done  by  nearly  the  same  process  as  that  already  described  of  etch- 
ing on  copper  and  steel.  The  ground  is  made  by  a  thin  coating  of 
wax,  the  design  is  drawn  through  as  in  etching  with  the  needle,  and 
the  biting  in  or  engraving  is  produced  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  which 
for  the  deep  lines  is  directly  applied,  while  for  the  more  delicate 
work  the  vapor  is  suflScient.  The  operation  requires  four  or  five 
hours,  and  the  glass  is  then  cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine.  This 
Btyle  is  applicable  to  uses  ranging  from  the  mere  marking  of  the 
apothecary's  measuring  glasses  and  bottles  to  the  engraving  of  ini- 
tials, names,  monograms,  arms,  and  the  most  elaborate  designs 
on  every  article  of  glass  4br  the  table  or  toilet. 


nK8T  MBTHOD  DBEO  FOR  WBIOHIWO.  —  THB  RTEELTABP.  —  THB  tiW 


The  neceBsity  for  aome  mothod  of  weighing  things  must  have 
occurred  quite  early  to  mankind.  In  fact,  aome  writera  have  pro- 
posed to  ascribe  to  man  a  sixth  sense,  that  of  weight,  and  unques- 
tionably  the  first  mothod  which  men  most  probably  used  for 
comparing  the  weight  of  two  substances  was  the  simple  one  of 
balancing  them,  one  in  each  hand.  By  this  method  a  general  idea 
of  the  comparative  weight  of  two  bodies  can  be  obtained ;  but 
anything  like  accuracy  is  manifestly  impoBsiblc.  Tliough  by  prac- 
tice, particularly  by  those  who  have  a  natural  faculty  for  such 
work,  weights  may  be  thus  tested  with  really  astonishing  precis- 
ion, yet  for  general  uso  such  a  rude  method  must  have  soon  been 
found  quite  inadequate,  and  would  soon  he  replaced  by  the  use  of 
a  bar  or  stick,  supported  upon  a  central  point.  With  a  simple 
contrivance  of.  this  kind,  the  basis  was  laid  for  the  discovery  of 
the  steelyard,  which,  in  its  various  modified  forms,  is  to-day  the 
most  generally  used  contrivance  for  weighing, 

Tiiough,  from  the  earliest  historic  times,  devices  for  weighing 
have  been  in  use,  yet  it  ia  only  in  quite  modem  times  that  an  ac- 
curate standard  for  weights  has  been  arrived  at,  ^nd  the  accom- 
plishment of  tiiis  has  been  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  brilliant 
results  of  the  best  modem  science.  By  experiment  it  would  soon 
have  been  found  that,  by  placing  the  body  to  be  weighed  nearer 
to  the  fulcrum,  it  would  be  balanced  by  a  weight  less  than  itself, 
aad  which  would  be  smaller  the  greater  the  difference  between  t^o 
distances  of  the  two  arms  of  the  bar,  measured  from  the  fiilcnim. 
C498) 
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The  law  of  the  lever,  which  is  also  that  of  the  steeljard,  since 
this  instrument  is  only  a  suspended  lever;  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Archimedes,  though  before  his  time,  and  among  the 
Egyptians,  this  instrument  was  in  nse.  If  they  had  not  arrived 
at  such  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  lever  as  to  be  able  to  formu- 
late the  law  which  governs  it,  they  must  have  tested  their  balances 
by  experiment. 

Though  the  ancients  understood  and  applied  practically  many 
of  the  laws  of  mechanics,  Archimedes,  as  we  have  seen,  having 
demonstrated  the  law  of  the  lever,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Galileo,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific character  was  given  to  the  study  of  mechanics ;  and  it  was  to 
this  philosopher  and  his  successors  that  we  owe  the  foundation  for 
our  present  positive  knowledge,  and  positive  methods  for  investi- 
gating the  laws  of  force  and  motion.  So  far  have  these  been  car- 
^  ried  in  the  two  centuries  since  the  time  of  Galileo,  that  mankind 
have,  in  this  short  period,  extended  their  ability  to  investigate  ac- 
curately the  phenomena  of  nature  a  thousand  times  more  than  was 
done  in  the  thousands  of  years  which  preceded  the  inauguration 
of  this  new  era  of  scientific  research. 

Scales  have  been  constructed  in  modem  times  which  were 
sensibly  afiected  by  one  seven  millionth  of  their  load,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  them  so  delicate  that  they  may  be  aJQTected  by 
the  warmth  of  the  body,  its  approach  causing  one  of  the  arms  to 
be  elongated  sufficiently  by  the  heat  to  affect  their  balance.  Nor 
is  this  the  most  delicate  of  the  instruments  used  by  science.  The 
torsion  balance,  invented  by  Coulomb,  in  which  the  minutest  forces 
of  electricity  are  measured,  is  still  more  delicately  accurate,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  astronomers,  by  the  application  of  the  same 
methods  of  investigation,  have  accurately  weighed  the  earth  itself, 
together  with  the  sun,  and  the  other  bodies  of  our  solar  system. 

Platform  scales  were  in  use  in  England  before  1796,  and  in  that 
year  a.  patent  for  their  improvement  was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Salmon. 
With  the  iutroduction  of  railroads,  the  use  of  scales  for  weighing 
heavy  burdens  became  necessary,  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
these  are  constructed  is  shown  by  a  test  made  in  the  New  York 
Crystal  Palace,  where  a  load  of  fifty-two  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  was  weighed  successively  upon  every  portion  of  a  railway 
platform  scale,  the  greatest  variation  from  the  mean  weight  being 
only  three  pounds.  Until  about  1830,  the  appliances  for  weighing 
heavy  loads,  as  of  hay  upon  the  trucks,  throughout  the  United 
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States,  were  such  as  did  not  attain  any  great  accaracy ;  bat  with 
the  introduction  of  the  improved  methods  of  construction,  in 
which,  by  an  arrangement  of  levers,  the  weight  is  divided  so  as  to 
bring  only  a  part  of  it  —  often  as  little  as  a  thousandth  part — 
upon  the  scale  lever  great  accuracy  is  attained. 

When  we  consider  the  thousand  necessities  which  daily  arise  in 
the  transactions  of  commerce  and  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  for 
accuracy  in  measuring  commodities  by  weight,  the  importance  of 
having  a  means  of  doing  this,  which  shall  be  at  once  correct,  sim- 
ple, and  cheap  enough  to  enter  easily  into  general  use,  becomes 
plainly  apparent.  The  aid  which  modern  science  has  lent  to  in- 
dustry is  nowhere  more  satisfactorily  shown  than  in  the  improved 
scales  of  all  kinds  which  the  new  methods  of  manufacture  have 
furnished  for  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  difference 
which  exists  between  modern  society  and  that  of  ancient  times,  is 
shown  most  plainly  in  the  more  general  habits  of  accuracy  which 
are  introduced  into  modem  life,  as  compared  to  that  of  antiquity, 
by  the  ability  to  measure  and  to  weigh  correctly.  It  is  the  appli- 
cation of  this  method  which  makes  the  difference  between  the 
science  of  the  present  compared  with  that  which  was  called 
science  in  the  past.  No  department  of  the  knowledge  gained  by 
experience  and  experiment  can  become  scientific  until  its  results 
have  been  so  accurately  tested  by  measure  and  by  weight  as  to  be 
expressible  in  figures  ;  and  it  is  really  to  our  ability  to  thus  meas- 
ure and  weigh  that  our  modem  progress  is  due. 

The  chemistry,  too,  of  the  modem  world  owes  its  scientific 
character  also  entirely  to  the  advance  made  by  mankind  in  their 
ability  to  weigh  and  measure  accurately,  and  the  atomic  theory  of 
equivalent  proportions,  to  which  the  scientific  character  of  chemis- 
try is  due,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  results  obtained 
by  the  knowledge  of  modern  times.  The  vague  conjecture  and 
experiment  of  the  old  alchemists  has  been  replaced  by  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  chemists,  and  the  processes  of  industry  can  be 
carried  on  with  the  definiteness  of  scientific  precision,  instead  of  a 
reliance  upon  chance.  It  is  by  an  extension  of  these  methods 
that  all  the  interests  of  life  are  to  be  raised  to  the  plane  of  scien- 
tific social  organization,  and  the  career  of  mankind  be  made  for 
each  of  us,  not  the  sport  of  chance,  but  a  preparation  for  tlie  at- 
tainment of  the  best  conditions  for  integral  development,  with  the 
accompanying  happiness  which  results  only  from  the  performance 
of  our  fonctions. 
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HlHVFACTUItB  II 


The  rudest  nations  have  known,  from  the  remotest  times,  how 
to  prepare  painte  and  dies  from  various  vegetable  and  mineral 
Bubstances.  Some  of  the  ancients  understood  the  art  of  ntaking 
'vitrifiable  pigments,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  enamelled  tiles,  more 
than  four  thousand  years  old,  brought  by  Layard  from  Nineveh. 
The  Hebrew  records  make  frcqiieiit  mention  of  the  many  and  brilliant 
colors  used  in  the  adornment  of  temples  and  other  buildings.  The 
North  American  savages  covered  their  bodies  with  coarser,  but 
scarcely  more  conspicuous  paints,  than  some  of  our  modern  belles 
put  on  their  faces,  and  used  biilliaut  dyes  for  feathers,  skins,  and 
wampum. 

Paints  in  general  include  the  coarse  and  fine  paints  used  in  ship 
and  house  painting,  and  for  interior  decorations ;  artists'  colors, 
which  are  oil  colors  prepared  with  greater  care  ;  and  water  colors, 
which  are  mixed  with  gum  instead  of  oil,  are  dried  in  cakes,  and 
when  used  arc  wet  with  water,  and  are  rubbed  on  a  porcelain  pal- 
let. For  artists'  colors,  the  whites,  known  as  flake  white,  silver 
/white,  Venice  white,  etc,  are  prepared  from  ceruse,  or  carbonate 
of  the  oxide  of  lead,  or  from  zinc  white,  or  from  ceruse  and  sul- 
phate of  barytes.  O.tidos  of  iron  and  diifcrent  mineral  substanccB 
furnish  yellows.  Vegetable  substances,  oxides,  and  mercury  sup- 
ply reds.  For  blues,  ultramarine,  artificial  or  prepared  from  lapis 
(486) 
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lazuli,  and  cobalt  are  used.  Oxide  of  chromium,  terre  verte,  and 
diflPerent  salts  of  copper  give  greens.  Browns  are  prepared  from 
vegetable  substances,  from  earth  and  mineral  browns  in  the  natural 
state  or  burnt,  from  burnt  Prussian  blue,  from  burnt  bones,  and 
from  the  mixture  of  some  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  The 
blacks  are  from  lampblack,  which  is  procured  by  burning  oils  and 
other  organic  substances  in  close  rooms  or  vessels,  and  collecting 
the  carbonaceous  deposit,  from  calcined  bones,  and  from  the  min- 
eral peroxide  of  manganese.  Various  shades  are  produced  by  skil- 
ful mixing,  and  the  principal  requisite  for  perfect  paints  is  thorough 
grinding. 

For  all  house  paints,  or  paints  used  to  cover  and  protect  iron 
and  woodwork,  for  ship  and  sign  painting,  and  for  the  various 
mechanical  and  ornamental  purppses  to  which  paint  is  applied, 
white  load  or  white  zinc  is  the  basis.  For  colored  paints  a  small 
proportion  of  the  required  pigment  is  added,  and  the  whole  is 
ground  with  linseed  oil  in  a  mill.  The  paints  are  prepared  of  dif* 
ferent  degrees  of  thinness  for  different  coats,  the  first  and  second 
coats  being  the  thinnest,  and  the  fourth,  or  final  coat,  the  thickest/ 
if  so  many  coats  are  applied.  Boiled  oil,  litharge,  sugar  of  lead, 
and  spirits  of  turpentine  are  added  to  the  different  mixtures  to  act 
as  dryers.  Pure  white  lead,  or  white  zinc,  presents  in  tlie  fiiiish-t 
ing  coat  a  beautiful  glazed  surface,  as  if  it  had  been  varnished. 
In  graining  and  wood  imitation  a  yellow  or  brown  coat  is  first  laid 
on  in  oil,  while  the  colors  to  imitate  the  wood  are  ground  in  water, 
and  the  grain  is  made  by  brushes  and  tooth  combs^  the  work  be- 
ing finished  and  brought  out  by  varnish. 

The  colonists  in  America  were  not  particularly  partial  to  paint, 
as  the  numerous  old  brown,  weather-stained  wooden  buildings  still 
standing  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  show.  In 
addition  to  the  cost  and  scarcity  of  paints,  the  early  settlers  had  a 
puritanical  prejudice  against  this  kind  of  adornment  \.  and  it  is 
upon  record  that  a  Charlestown  clergyman,  in  1639,  was  arraigned 
for  exhibiting  paint  in  his  dwelling.  The  first  meeting-houses  were 
entirely  guiltless  of  paint  outside  and.  inside,  and  the  natural  pine 
took  on  color  only  from  dirt  and  age.  Indeed,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion paint  on  or  in  houses  was  very  rare,  and  the  few  painted 
houses  were  evidences  of  unusual  luxury  and  wealth.  When  peo- 
ple began  to  discover  that  paint  was  useful  in  preserving  wood«» 
work,  as  well  as  making  it  more  ornamental,  the  pigment  generally 

used  on  the  houses  and  barns  in  the  rural  regions  was  a  coarse 
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t'ed  mixture,  and  the  meeting-houses  and  the  residences  of  the 
Hchest  men  alone  showed  the  white  paint  and  green  blinds,  which 
afterwards  became  epidemic  in  New  England,  and  generally 
throughout  the  United  States,  till  a  better  and  more  prevailing  taste 
substituted  tints  and  shades,  which  harmonize  better  with  scenery 
and  surroundings,  are  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  are  in  the 
end  cheaper,  since  they  require  less  frequent  renewal. 

After  the  Revolution  the  use  of  paint  in  this  country  became 
common ;  but  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  the  best  paints 
and  all  the  white  lead  were  imported.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  centuiy  the  first  white  lead  manufactory  in  the  United  States 
was  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  some  attention  began  to  be 
paid  to  making  painters'  colors  from  fossils  and  earths  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  1811  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  was 
considerable,  and  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  were  making  paints 
of  twenty-two  different  colors,  as  bright  and  durable  as  iropoited 
paints,  while  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  same  state,  there  were  three  red 
lead  manufactories.  Four  or  five  years  later  there  were  three 
^hite  lead  factories  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  claimed  to 
make  a  perfectly  pure  article,  free  from  whiting,  and  superior  to 
the  imported.  In  1820  extensive  factories  in  New  York  made  red 
and  white  lead,  and  chrome,  and  other  colors.  Other  factories  in 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Boston,  and  other  cities  soon  followed, 
those  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  being  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Within  a  few  years  great  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  United 
States  to  the  manufacture  of  white  zinc,  and  many  new  paints 
have  been  introduced,  particularly  the  pulverized  stone  or  mineral 
paints,  which  are  claimed  to  be  fire-proof,  and  are  much  used  in 
painting  roofs  of  buildings. 

Ingeniously  constructed  mills  for  paint-grinding  have  been  in- 
troduced, which  to  a  great  .extent  obviate  the  deleterious  effects  to 
workmen  resulting  from  grinding  white  and  red  lead,  and  several 
of  the  more  poisonous  colors  by  hand. 

The  process  of  making  white  lead  is  as  follows :  Pure  lead  is 
rolled  or  cast  into  thin  sheets,  or,  by  the  more  recent  method,  is 
cast  into  "  buckles,"  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  so 
as  to  present  as  much  surface  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  acid» 
The  buckles  are  placed  in  earthen  pots,  containing  at  the  bottom 
vinegar  or  acetic  acid.  These  pots  are  placed  close  together  in  a 
bed  of  spent  tan;  they  are  covered  ovqr  with  lead  sheets,  and 
6ver  the  covers  a  loose  flooring  of  boards,  on  which  tan  is  placed 
as  a  bed  for  another  layer  of  lead-filled  pots. 
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Tiers  of  pots  are  thnd  biiilt  up,  till  a  stack  contains  several  tons 
of  lead,  and  the  whole  pile  is  covered  with  tan.  The  fermentation 
of  the  tan  generates  heat,  which  evaporates  the  vinegar,  and  the 
vapor  circnlating  through  the  lead  effects  the  conversion  into  car- 
bonate. The  process  is  a  long  one,  requiring  from  eight  to  twelve 
weeks  for  its  completion ;  and  consequently  the  factories  have  a 
succession  of  stacks,  so  that  the  process  of  charging  and  of  re- 
moving the  white  lead  or  ceruse  is  constantly  in  progi-ess. 

By  the  process  of  conversion  the  lead  gains  in  weight.  The 
carbonate  crust,  or  white  lead,  is  separated  by  beating  it  off  on 
perforated  copper  shelves,  which  arc  set  in  wooden  tanks,  and  are 
covered  with  water.  It  is  then  collected  from  the  tanks,  and  is 
ground  in  water  to  fine  powder.  The  final  process  is  drying,  and 
it  is  then  packed  in  small  casks  for  market.  Numerous  inventions 
have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  to  render  the  processes  less 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  workmen.  White  lead  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  the  mineral  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  is  further 
adulterated  with  cheaper  substances,  when  colors  are  mixed  with 
it,  and  it  is  sold  as  paint. 

The  substitution  of  white  oxide  of  zinc  for  white  lead  was  dis- 
covered in  Prance  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  but  its  high  cost  pre- 
vented its  general  use  for  several  years.  The  abundance  of  zinc 
in  the  United  States  has  led  to  its  employment  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  zinc,  and  since  1860  three  or  four  large  fac- 
tories have  been  established  in  New  Jersey,  and  two  or  three  in 
other  states.  .  By  the  American  process  white  zinc  is  obtained  di- 
rectly from  the  ore,  and  the  consumption  of  four  tons  of  ore  will 
produce  one  ton  of  oxide. 

In  this  process  the  ores  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  are  mixed 
with  about  half  their  weight  of  anthracite  dust.  A  charge  of  this 
mixture  is  put  into  a  furnace  on  a  pea  coal  fire,  and  in  six  hours 
the  zinc  is  driven  from  the  ore.  The  zinc  vapor  is  carried  into  an 
iron  receiver,  where  it  is  cooled.  The  oxide  is  next  carried  through 
pipes  to  fiannel  bags,  through  the  pores  of  which  the  gases  escape, 
leaving  the  light  flocculcnt  oxide,  which  is  transferred  to  stronger 
bags,  which  are  compressed  under  steam-driven  rollers  to  expel 
tiic  air,  leaving  the  zinc  in  a  dense  powder.  This  is  ground  with 
bleached  linseed  oil  in  iron  mills,  and  is  then  packed  in  kegs  for 
market. 

The  claimed  advantages  for  the  American  white  zinc  over  white 
lead  are,  that  there  is  less  or  next  to  no  danger  to  the  health  of 
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workmen  making  or  using  it;  that  it  gives  a  pare,  brilliant  white, 
which  will  not  tarnish  by  centact  witli  sulphurated  hydrogen^ 
that  it  is  cheaper  and  quite  as  good  as  white  lead  for  using  in  mix- 
ing with  other  paints,  and  that  it  is  more  solid  and  durable  th«n 
white  Iciid.  These  qualiti..'a  Iiavo  led  to  ita  extensive  use  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  also  much  used  in  France.  One  or  two 
of  the  larger  establishments  produce  each  about  three  thousand 
tons  per  year,  and  it  is  largely  exported.  It  is  also  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  mixing  witli  what  is  sold  as  "pure  white  load." 
The  production  of  white  lead  in  the  factories  in  tiie  United  States 
is  from  six  hundred  to  six  tliousand  tons  a  year,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  establishment. 
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The  necesaity  for  a  place  to  aleep,  by  its  daily  recurrence,  has 
made  tlie  bed  we  use  one  of  the  most  important  Bubjecta  for  con- 
eideration.  It  is  from  the  rest  which  our  Bleeping  hours  briog  us 
that  we  obtain  the  stren^h  for  our  daily  work,  and  with  the  nor- 
vouB  excitement,  consequent  upon  the  intense  activity  of  our  mod- 
em life,  the  hygienic  properties  of  the  bed  we  aleep  on  has 
assumed  more  importance  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history. 

During  all  ages,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  men  have  displayed 
their  invention  in  designing  beds  which  should  gratify  their  natu- 
ral love  for  comfort,  for  elegance,  and  for  luxury.  In  the  pre-hift- 
toric  times  the  dwellers  in  the  caves  most  probably  followed  the 
Buggestion  given  them  by  the  animals  which  they  drove  out  tttm 
llieir  rocky  dens,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  "struggle  for  exist- 
ciice,"  and  made  their  beds  of  leaves.  From  this  condition  to 
providing  skins  for  the  coverings  of  their  couches,  was  a  great 
advance,  and  with  their  increasing  ability  to  dominate  their  sur- 
rounding conditions,  and  provide  the  matcriala  for  gratifying  their 
natural  as  well  as  artificial  wants,  tlds  step  was  but  the  first  in  a 
long  course  of  invention  and  improvement  applied  to  beds. 

Nor  is  this  strange,  since  the  invention  of  a  bed  which  shall  bo 
at  once  soft  enough  to  be  easy,  and  elastic  enough  to  accommodate 
Itself  to  the  outlines  of  the  person,  without  becoming  pofnianOntly 
(500 
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fixed  in  depressions,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  soft  as  to  offer  so 
little  resistance  that  to  lie  upon  it  is  like  trying  to  walk  in  a  quick- 
sand, is,  as  we  shall*  see,  a  matter  which,  even  in  our  own  times, 
with  all  the  industrial  appliances,  and  the  more  extended  knowl- 
edge which  characterizes  this  epoch  of  modem  civilization,  has 
heen  realized  only  within  a  few  years. 

Among  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  such  an  appliance  as  a  mattress  was  unknown.  They 
made  their  beds  upon  couches  of  wood,  which  were  covered  with 
skins,  furs,  woolh'n,  and  other  stuffs.  Their  .luxuiy  in  beds  con- 
sisted only  in  using  more  expensive  coverings,  replacing  a  sheep's 
skin  by  a  tiger's,  or  substituting  for  a  rough  wopllen  blan]cet  one 
of  finer  texture,  or  a  shawl  of  silk  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver 
thread.  These  improvements,  or  those  consisting  in  replacing  the 
wooden  bench  which  formed  their  support  with  one  of  bronze,  or 
even  of  gold  or  silver,  was  veMy  only  a  displ^  of  greater  wealth, 
but  could'  not  be  considered  in  these  days  an  advance  towards  se- 
curing the  advantages  of  a  comfortable,  luxurious,  and  healthy 
bed. 

In  the  eaijjy  period  of  modem  history,  beds  were  almost  univer- 
sally, in  Europe,  nothing  but  bundles  of  straw.  As  late  in  England 
as  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  no  carpets  were  used,  and 
the  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes,  the  beds  were  hardly  anything 
better,  and  a  wooden  bench,  or  any  rude  framework  which  lifted 
the  bed  above  the  floor,  was  a  luxury.  Erasmus,  in  bis  letters, 
describes  the  social  condition  of  the  people  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  disgusted  at  the  state  of  the  floors.  The 
rushes,  he  says,  were  so  seldom  changed,  and  became  so  damp, 
that  the  feet  were  constantly  kept  wet,  and  thence  colds  and  con- 
sumption were  quite  common.  In  the  dining  rooms,  he  speaks  of 
the  filth  collected  on  the  floor  among  the  rushes ;  the  bits  of  meat 
and  bones  thrown  to  the  dogs,  who  fought  around  the  guests'  logs 
for  them  ;  the  beer  and  wine  emptied  upon  the  floor ;  the  slices  of 
bread,  used  as  plates  for  eating  their  meat  on,  and  then  thrown 
aside,  altogether  giving  us  no  very  high  conception  of  the  neatness 
and  fine  breeding  of  the  time. 

From  Delaroche's  fine  picture  of  "  The  Death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," an  accurate  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  beds  of  royalty  at 
this  period,  and  consequently  those  of  the  common  people  can  be 
imagined.  By  a  careful  ajtudy  of  the  timep,  and  from  all  the  con- 
temporary evidence  bearing  upon  this  point,  Delaroche  was  ena- 
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bled  to  reproduce  the  scene  with  a  truthful  accuracy  of  detail. 
The  queen  is  reposing  upon  a  bed  formed  by  spreading  cloths  «pou 
the  floor.  She  is  covered  with  richly  embroidered  spreads  of  vel- 
vet,  bordered  with  golden  fringe.  The  moment  chosen  is  when 
she  is  upbraiding  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  for  keeping  back 
the  ring  Essex  had  sent  to  his  royal  mistress  just  before  his  exe- 
cution. The  queen  herself  is  gorgeously  attired,  as  was  her  con- 
stant custom,  but  the  comparison  between  the  brilliant  coverings 
of  her  bed  and  its  position,  one  which  now  would  be  considered 
as  in  the  dirt,  affords  an  admirable  picture  of  the  partial  civiliza* 
tion  of  the  times,  with  its  splendor  of  display  and  its  want  of  tho 
simplest  decencies  of  the  present. 

In  a  work  by  Thomas  Wright,  the  well-known  student  of  old 
English  literature  and  the  archaeology  of  English  manners  and 
customs,  and  which  treats  of  these,  a  full  account,  illustrated  with 
cuts  copied  from  the  pictures  in  the  contemporaneous  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  other  sources,  will  be  found  of  the  character  and 
arrangement  of  the  beds  of  this  period,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  the  time  slept. 

Mattresses  were  first  made  of  straw  or  wool,  then  moss  came 
to  be  used,  and  feathers,  and  finally  curled  hair.  The  trouble  with 
all  mattresses  of  these  materials  is,  tlmt  they  become  by  use  matted 
and  hard,  and  have  to  be  re-made.  Besides,  too,  all  of  those  ma* 
terials  have  a  greater  or  a  less  tendency  to  retain  the  bodily  exha- 
lations, and  in  all  public  places,  such  as  hotels,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions  where  the  beds  are  used  in  turn  by  a  number  of  differ- 
ent persons,  the  danger  of  contagion,  and  the  diflficulty  in  any  caso 
of  keeping  the  beds  hygienically  clean  and  pure,  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  medical  standard,  is  very  great,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

The  whole  course  of  modern  improvement  in  beds  has  been  in 
the  direction  to  obtain  the  best  hygienic  conditions  of  perfect 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  combined  with  the  requisite  softness 
and  elasticity.  The  feather  bed  of  seventy  years  ago,  which  was 
then  considered  perfection,  and  is  still  too  frequently  used,  is  per- 
haps the  worst  possible  contrivance  for  attaining  these  ends.  Tq 
lie  smothered  in  feathers,  night  after  night,  as  must  be  done  with 
the  use  of  a  feather  bed,  is  an  outrage  against  all  the  laws  of 
health,  which  is  only  surpassed  by  the  German  method  of  using 
two  feather  beds  —  one  to  lie  on,  and  the  other  for  a  covering. 
The  curled  hair  mattress,  made  of  horse's  hair  which  has  jbeeif 
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crimped  by  machinery,  makes  a  most  comfortable  bed,  baring  the 
proper  elaaticity  and  Bpriiig ;  but  tlie  difficulty  with  it  is  the  ira- 
poBsibility  of  properly  veutilatiiig  it,  and  its  teudency  to  become 
matted,  thus  necessitating  its.  being  taken  to  pieces  and  re-made 
from  time  to  timo. 

In  the  woven  wire  mattreas,  made  by  the  "Woven  Wire  Mattress 
Company,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  au  invention  has  been  perfect- 
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ed  which  secures  all  the  requisites  of  a  bod  combining  elasticity 
and  softness  with  a  perfect  regard  for  hygienic  laws,  together 
with  a  durability  and  simplicity  of  construction  which  have,  in  the 
short  time  this  invention  has  been  before  the  public,  been  fully 
recognized  by  those  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  comfort 
and  the  luxury  of  a  perfect  bed. 

By  ingenious  machinery,  of  the  company's  own  invention,  wire, 
of  the  requisito  size,  is  twisted  into  small  coils,  which  are  iuui- 
cately  interlocked  by  a  complicated  process  known  as  "  double 
weaving."  On  an  average,  about  eight  thousand  feet  of  wire  are 
Qsed  in  making  each  bed.      The  coils  are  about  a  half  inch  in 
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diameter,  and  in  a  bed  of  ordinary  size  some  four  hundred  of 
these  aro  used.  So  perfectly  arc  these  small  coils  interlocked  thit 
the  pressure  upon  any  one  of  them  is  diffused  over  all  of  them, 
and  thus  their  elasticity  can  never  be  injured,  even  by  the  most 
violent  usage.  To  test  this,  one  of  these  woven  wire  DiattreaseB 
has  been  subjected  for  thirty  days  to  a  weight  of  a  thooMod 
ponndg,  consisting  of  two  barrels  filled  with  wire,  and  at  the  end 
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of  that  time,  when  the  weight  was  removed,  the  fabric  came  back 
to  its  place  agaio,  as  level  aud  as  pcrrect  aa  if  the  weight  bad 
been  a  single  pound  instead  of  a  thousand. 

This  fabric  of  woven  wire  is  stretched  upon  a  strong  frame,  and 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  screws,  which  are  so  simply  com- 
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bined  that  they  can  be  operated  by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, the  "  tension  "  of  the  mattress  can  be  brought  to  any  re- 
quired point,  thus  giving  an  eaBicr,  or  a  harder  bed,  as  desired, 
making  the  fabric  more  or  less  clastic  and  springy.  By  tlie  use 
of  this  continuous  fabric,  the  mattress  being  in  one  piece,  as  it 
were,  and  supported  all  round  by  the  frame,  the  necessity  for  using 
alats  is  avoided,  and  a  perfectly  noiseless  bed  is  secured. 
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The  fabric  is  also  bo  nade  that  it  can  be  rolled  up  like  a  piece 
of  cloth,  and.  shipped  in  small  bulk  to  any  part  of  the  country ; 
its  attachment  to-th?  frame,  when  BeccsBary,  and  Ha  disengage- 
meot,  being  a  simple  ^natter  of  a  few  s 
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The  hygioiiic  properties  of  these  woven  wire  mattreesca  arc 
pei'fect.      Their  metallic    nature  offers  no  texture   of  animal  or 
vegetable  fibres  to  absorb  and  retain  tltc  emanatiooB  from  the     j^ 
body,  while  the  accuracy  with  which  the  frames  fit  affords  no^' 
cracks  or  crevices  for  tlie  gathering  of  dust  or  tlie  harboring  o*? 

Tlie  entire  bed  is  open  to  tlio  fico  circulation  of  the  air,  f^nd 
can  at  any  moment  bo  tlioroughly  examined.  Besides  tliia,  'the 
woven  wire  mattress  unites  all  the  elasticity  and  firmness  of  J  (lie 
best  combination  of  the  ordinary  curled  hair  mattress  with  Who 
spring  mattress,  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  considering  the  advanta- 
ges gained. 

^Vith  these  advantages  in  its  favor,  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  usn 
has  been  adopted  by  so  many  hospitals,  botels,  steamboats,  and 
public  institutions,  together  with  numerous  private  parties,  tliat, 
though  it  has  been  before  the  public  only  three  years,  yet  the 
company  find  their  production  of  fifteen  hundred  bods  a  jnonth 
inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  and  are  forced  for  a  second  time 
to  increase  their  arrangemcuts  for  their  manufacture. 

The  durability  of  these  woven  wiro  mattresses  is  evident  from 
tlie  material  and  tlie  method  of  tlioir  construction,  yet,  to  place  it 
beyond  question,  the  company  guarantees  that  they  will  lost  five 
years,  and  be  as  perfect  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  as  they  were  at 
tlie  beginning.  Confident  as  the  company  is  that  tliey  will  laxt 
twenty  years,  or  a  lifetime,  this  guarantee  yfill  not  probably  bo 
extremely  dangerous  for  their  pecuniary  interests.  By  <he  tes- 
timonials all  over  tfic  connti'j',  from  hospitals  and  hotels  where  these 
woven  wire  mattresses  have  been  used,  it  is  evident  tliat  by  thia 
invention  the  problem  which  has  so  long  occnpied  the  world  of 
how  to  obtain  a  bed  which  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  both  for 
comfort  and  for  health,  has  been  solved  by  the  Woven  Wire  Mat- 
tress Oompany,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Tbb  fact  that  water  licated  to  a  boiling  point  paaees  off  in 
▼apor,  must  of  course  have  been  known  from  tlio  earliest  time 
that  men  boiled  wajcr  in  vessels  of  any  kind.  Bat  tlie  prwgreas 
from  tbe  knowled^  of  this  fact  to  the  utilization  of  the  energy 
generated  by  tliia  jlrocess,  haa  been  long  and  arduous;  aud  here 
as  elsewhere  wc  find  that  the  advance  has  been  made  step  by 
step,  the  results  gained  by  observation  having  in  all  cases  to  pass 
through  the  theoretical  stage  before  they  could  be  reduced  to 
practical  working. 

ncro  too,  as  elsewhere,  the  history  of  this  advance  shows  con- 
clusively how  intimately  dependent  upon  each  otlier  are  all 
branches  of  human  activity.  The  scientific  advance  of  this  cen- 
tury, by  arriving  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
things,  by  its  proccRscs  of  chemical  analysis  and  its  use  of  the 
various  improved  methods  of  observation,  has  made  possible  the 
improvement  of  practical  methods  of  applying  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  of  the  laws  of  nature,  while  in  its  turn  this  practical  appli* 
cation  has  increased  the  productive  foree  of  society,  making  thuf 
the  ntcans  of  a  better  a.nd  more  comfortable  life  more  general. 
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The  vapor  given  off  by  boiling  water  is  not,  however,  speaking 
strictly,  steam.  Steam  is  invisible,  and  the  vapor,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  is  steam  condensed  into  vapor*  and  though  it 
may  have  steam  intermingled  with  it,  yet  it  is  only  the  vapor 
which  makes  it  visible.  Pure  steam  is,  therefore,  always  perfectly 
invisible  and  perfectly  dry.  Like  all  gases,  steam  possesses  the 
qualities  of  elasticity  and  equality  of  pressure  in  all  directions. 

Water,  in  an  open  vessel,  is  kept  in  a  liquid  condition  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  holds  ft  with  a  force  of  14.7 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Heated  in  such  a  vessel  to  212^ 
Fahrenheit,  the  expansive  force  of  the  heat  thus  diffused  among 
its  particles  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  water  boils,  that  is,  passes  off  freely  into  steam. 

Steam,  therefore,  produced  in  this  manner,  has  a  tension  or  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  14.7  pounds,  to  the  square  inch. 
If  therefore  a  confined  vessel  is  partially  filled  with  water,  which 
is  then  subjected  to  heat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  heat  the  water 
suflSciently  over  212*^,  or  the  boiling  point  in  the  open  air,  to 
overcome  the  increased  pressure  of  the  vapor  formed,  before  it 
will  boil.  Thus  steam  produced  at  a  temperature  of  212°  is  said 
to  have  the  tension  of  one  atmosphere  ;  at  234®,  of  1 J  ;  at  250**,  of 
2 ;  at  274^  of  3  ;  at  292°,  of  4 ;  at  306°,  of  5 ;  at  340°,  of  8 ; 
at  367°,  of  10  ;  at  616°,  of  20  atmospheres,  or  about  294  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

Steam  thus  produced,  in  communication  with  water  at  the  same 
degree  of  temperature  of  itself  at  the  moment  of  its  production, 
has  more  or  less  water  or  mist  mixed  with  it,  and  its  density  is  in 
consequence  somewhat  affected  by  this  cause.  But  as  a  rule,  the 
greatest  pressure  under  which  steam  can  exist  as  steam,  at  any 
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given  temperature,  is  the  least  pressure  under  which  water  heated 
to  the  same  temperature  can  remain  in  the  form  of  water. 

This  pressure  is  called  the  pressure  of  saturation,  and  steam 
in  this  condition  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Steam  in  this  condition 
stands  both  at  the  point  of  condensation  and  the  point  of  gener- 
ation, so  that  whatever  the  temperature,  the  density  and  the  pres- 
sure will  correspond,  and  any  one  of  these  being  known,  the 
others  can  be  readily  found.  Steam  heated  independently,  and 
without  being  in  communication  with  water,  will  soon  lose  the 
moisture  it  may  contain,  and  is  known  as  superheated  steam.  In 
this  condition  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  gas. 

The  heat  required   to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
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Fahrenheit  has,  by  experiment,  been  found  to  be  represented 
mechanically  by  the  force  required  to  raise  T72  pounds  weight 
through  one  vertical  foot,  that  is,  772  foot  pounds.  One  pound  of 
water  heated  to  212°,  will  occupy  a  space  of  26.36  cubic  feet,  this 
being  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  saturated  steam  at  the  temper- 
ature of  212**.  If,  therefore,  a  closed  vessel  of  this  size  is  thus 
filled  with  steam,  and  a  second  pound  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  212^  be  injected  into  it,  this  second  pound  of  water,  to 
become  steam,  must  overcome  a  pressure  of  14.Y  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  before  it  can  find  place.  To  convert  the  first  pound 
into  steam  required  892.9  units  of  heat,  and  to  convert  the  second 
pound  will  require  965.2  units,  the  72.3  excess  being  that  which 
is  called  for  in  overcoming  the  greater  resistance  which  the  second 
pound  meets  in  assuming  the  condition  of  steam. 

The  heat  which  is  consumed  in  vaporizing  a  pound  of  water  is 
thus  divided  into  two  paits  ;  the  first  is  called  the  sensible  heat, 
and  consists  of  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  liquid 
from  some  scttied  point  of  temperature  to-the  point  of  vaporation, 
and  second,  the  amount  of  heat  consumed  in  converting  a  pound  of 
water  raised  to  the  point  of  vaporation  into  vapor,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
tlie  latent  heat  of  vaporation.  The  point  selected  from  which  the 
sensible  heat  is  reckoned  is  32^,  which,  for  calculations  concern- 
ing steam,  is  consfdered  as  zero.  The  sum  of  these  two  quanti- 
ties, the  sensible  heat  requisite  to  raise  water  from  32^  to  the 
point  of  vaporation;  and  the  heat  consumed  in  producing  vapora- 
tion, is  called  the  total  heat  of  vaporatipn,  or  the  total  heat  ut 
steam.  The  sensible  heat  is  readily  arrived  at,  but  ever  since  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  it  has  been  an  important  point  to 
arrive  at  some  method  of  accurately  asceitainiug  the  amount  and 
the  variation  of  the  total  heat  of  the  steam.  Count  Kumford  es- 
timated the  latent  heat  of  one  pound  of  water,  at  the  boiling  point, 
at  1050.5°,  the  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia at  1037°,  while  Regnault,  who  conducted  his  experiments 
-with  great  caution  and  apcurucy,  gives  the  total  heat  of  saturated 
steam  at  212°  as  1146°;  this  being  tho  total  consumption  if  the 
water  is  supplied  at  32^. 

In  the  works  of  Tredgold  or  Boumo  upon  the  steam  engine  ac- 
counts may  be  found  of  the  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  these 
experiments.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  total 
heat  of  steam  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  energy,  or  tho 
force  for  work  which  can  be  practically  obtained  from   steam. 
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Much  of  the  heat  thus  absorbed  has  been  consumed  in  overcoming 
the  cohesive  force  of  the  liquid,  and  at  all  temperatures  it  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  heat  of  steam  which  can  be  made  prac- 
tically available.  From  32^  to  212°  all  the  heat  which  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  water  has  effected  no  change  in  its  physical  con- 
dition, but  when  this  temperature  is  reached,  steam  is  produced, 
and  acts  under  certain  fixed  laws.  A  cubic  inch  of  water,  thus 
vaporated  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  converted  into 
a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  which  exerts  a  mechanical  force  equal  to 
what  would  raise  a  ton  one  foot,  and  it  is  safe  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  estimate  that  for  each  cubic  inch  of  water 
vaporated,  at  any  pressure,  an  energy  is  developed  equal  to  rais- 
ing a  ton  one  foot :  As  any  given  rate  of  vaporation  produces  a 
given  power,  the  following  rule  is  applicable  to  estimating  its  ex- 
tent. To  produce  one  horse  power,  which  is  a  mechanical  force 
equal  to  33.000  pounds,  or  about  15  tons  raised  one  foot,  fifteen 
cubic  inches  of  water  must  be  vaporated,  or  about  900  cubic 
inches  an  hour.  If,  therefore,  to  this  amount  be  added  the 
quantity  necessary  to  move  the  engine  itself,  independently  of  the 
work  it  has  to  perform,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  quantity  of  water 
which  must  be  supplied  to  the  boiler  for  each  horse  power,  and 
this  will  be  the  same  whatever  is  the  size  or  proportions  of  the 
cylinder. 

Water  converted  into  steam  at  212®,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere,  expands  into  a  volume  1.700  times  greater  than  its 
original  bulk.  The  gases  of  oxygon  and  hydrogen  of  which  the 
steam  is  composed  would  occupy  2.500  times  the  bulk  of  the 
water.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  bulk  of  steam  is  less  than 
what  it  should  he  theoretically,  being  variously  estimated  at  from 
1.670  to  1  0i2  times  the  bulk  of  the  water  from  which  it  is 
evolved.  Thus  the  density  and  pressure  of  steam  always  exceeds 
that  which  ideal  steam  would  exert,  or  what  it  would  be  were  it 
a  perfect  gas. 

The  steam  engine,  essentially  as  we  have  it  now,  is  an  invention 
which  is  only  about  one  hundred  years  old.  The  ancients  were 
aware  of  some  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  steam,  and  its  ex- 
pansive force  was  written  of  by  Hero,  or  Heron,  a  philosopher  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  In  bis 
work,  entitled  PneumaHca,  or  upon  pneumatics,  which  has  been 
frequently  printed  in  modern  times,  he  describes  several  applica- 
tions of  the  merhanical  effects  of  steam.     One  of  these  is  an  ar- 
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rangement  by  which  a  boiler  is  made  to  revolve  about  its  vertical 
axis  by  jets  of  Bteam  issuing  from  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  pro- 
jecting arms  with  which  it  is  provided.  No  uso  was,  however,  at- 
tempted to  be  made  of  this  from  his  time  until  the  invention  of 
printing  having  rendered  his  work  accessible,  attention  began  to 
be  attracted  to  this  subject. 

Among  the  sketches  left  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  died  in 
1619,  is  a  drawing  of  a  gun,  the  projectile  force  of  which  is 
steam.  In  1543,  it  is  stated  that  Blasco  de  Garay,  of  Barcelona, 
propelled  a  vessel  by  paddles,  worked  by  "  a  water  boiler,  liable 
to  burst,'*  —  but  the  statement  is  hardly  worthy  of  confidence.  In 
IGOlJ.B.della Porta,  in  his  Pneumatics,  described  an  arrangement 
for  raising  water,  by  a  tube,  into  a  vessel  in  which  a  vacuum  had 
been  made  by  steam.  In  1615  Solomon  de  Cans,  a  Frenchman, 
published  a  book,  entitled  Baisons  des  Forces  3Iouvan(es,  in  which 
he  described  a  fountain  made  by  the  propulsion  of  water  from  a 
tube  by  the  force  of  steam  generated  in  the  vessel.  In  1629, 
Branca,  an  Italian,  described  a  method  of  propelling  a  wheel  by 
the  force  of  steam  driven  against  its  vanes.  The  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  in  his  Century  of  Inventions,  published  in  1663,  gives 
an  involved  description  of  an  invention  for  raising  water  by 
steam.  The  steam  was  alternately  generated  in  two  vessels,  and 
conveyed  by  pipes,  was  made  to  exert  a  pressure  upon  water  in  a 
third.  By  means  of  this  contrivance  he  claims  to  be  able  to  raise 
water  forty  feet,  and  the  vaporized  water  wrtuld  raise  forty  times 
its  bulk  of  cold  water.  Cosmo,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  says 
that  in  1656  he  saw  one  of  these  machines  in  operation  in  Yaux- 
hall.  Denis  Papin,  a  French  inventor  and  mechanician,  who  died 
in  Germany  about  1710,  published  in  Frankfort,  in  HOt,  a  Latin 
treatise,  entitled,  Essay  upon  a  new  System  for  raising  Water  by  the 
Action  of  Fire.  Having  been  forced,  as  a  Protestant,  to  leave 
France,  he  was  appointed,  in  1687,  a  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Marburg,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  stud3'^of  steam.  In  the 
Acta  Eruditorum,  for  1690,  he  proposes  steam  as  a  motor,  and  de- 
scribes a  steam  engine.  In  1852  Professor  Kuhlman  discovered 
from  documents  in  the  public  library  at  Hanover,  that  in  1707  Papin 
bad  constructed  a  vessel  to  be  thus  propelled,  and  tried  it  on  the 
Fulda.  He  prepared  and  used  a  piston  in  a  cylinder,  under  which 
«  vacuum  was  produced  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  and  also 
invented  the  safety  valve  for  boilers. 

In  1498  Captain  Thomas  Savcry  patented  a  machine  for  raising 
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water  by  steam,  which  was  much  used  for  draining  mines,  the 
water  thus  obtained  being  in  8om6  instances  used  for  driving 
other  machinery.  He  used  two  boilers  and  two  condensers,  into 
which,  by  means  of  a  vacuum  made  by  condensing  steam,  he  drew 
the  water,  and  afterwards  forced  it  higher  by  the  pressure  of 
steam.  The  power  for  some  of  the  mills  in  Lancashire  was  ob- 
tained by  machines  of  this  kind.  In  1705  Savcry,  in  connection 
with  Thomas  Newcomen,  a  smith,  and  John  Cawley,  a  plumber  of 
Dartmouth,  patented  an  engine  in  which  they  had  combined  a 
cylinder  and  piston  with  a  separate  boiler;  The  piston  was 
driven  by  steam,  which  was  afterwards  condensed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  to  the  outside. 

By  an  accidental  hole  in  the  cylinder,  wliich  admitted  the  water 
to  the  inside,  it  was  found  that  this  metiiod  of  condensation  was 
much  better,  and  it  was  adopted.  The  valves  for  the  admission 
of  the  steam  were  at  first  operated  by  hand,  and  boys  were  hired 
for  tliis  sei'vice.  Among  the  improvers  of  the  steam  engine,  one 
of  these  boys,  whose  name  was  Humphrey  Potter,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Being  a  youth  who  united  an  insatiable  desire  for  play 
with  a  habit  of  observation,  he  soon  saw  that  he  could  make  the 
engine  itself  perform  the  task  allotted  him,  by  uniting  his  valve 
by  a  string  with  another  portion  of  the  works,  and  thus  secure  for 
himself  full  leisure  for  indulging  his  playfulness.  Tlwugh  the 
apparatus  he  arranged  for  tins  purpose  was  effectual,  it  was  very 
clumsy,  yet  it  continued  in  use  until  1788,  wlien  Henry  Beighton 
constructed  an  engine  in  which  the  valves  were  worked  by  a  rod 
connected  witli  the  beam. 

Of  Potter's  further  history  there  is  no  record.  The  success 
of  his  invention  had  been  of  great  importance  to  the  world,  but 
had  evidently  destro^^ed  his  own  occupation,  and  most  probably 
his  talent  for  invention  having  thus  proved  disastrous  to  himself, 
was  never  further  displayed. 

Various  other  improvements  were  made  in  the  working  ^details 
of  the  steam  engine  before  James  Watt,  but  it  was  at  his  hands 
that  the  steam  engine  received  practically  its  present  form.  lie 
made  it  really  a  scientific  application  of  the  energy  of  steam. 
Before  his  day  the  force  had  been  exerted  only  in  one  direction ; 
and  in  fact  tlie  motive  power  of  the  engine  was  rather  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  than  the  expansive  force  of  steam.  Besides, 
as  the  vacuum  beneath  the  piston  was  never  made  perfect,  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  never  exerted.     Up  to  his 
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time  the  macbineB  in  use  were  rather  atmospheric  than  steam 
engines,  and  were  called  "  fire  engines/'  being  so  named  by  Watt 
himself  in*  his  earlier  memoranda. 

Having  had  his  attention  turned  to  the  theoretical  study  of 
steam  in  the  coarse  of  his  regular  business  as  a  mechanician,  he 
first  practically  applied  his  mind  to  the  subject  on  being  called 
upon  to  repair  a  model  of  a  Newcomen  engine,  which  was  in  use 
to  illustrate  the  lectures  of  Professor  Anderson  before  the  students 
of  the  university  in  Glasgow.  In  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  be 
soon  saw  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  in  order  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  steam,  it  was  necessary,  first,  that  the  cylinder  should 
be  maintained  always  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it ;  and 
secondly,  that  when  the  steam  was  condensed,  the  water  of  which 
it  was  composed,  and  the  injection  itself,  should  be  cooled  down 
to  100*^  or  lower,  where  that  was  possible." 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1763-4  that  the  model  was  brought  to 
him  for  repair,  and  in  1765  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  separate 
condenser,  as  the  method  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  "  When  once,"  he  says,  '*  the  idea  of  the  separate  condensa- 
tion was  started,  all  these  improvements  followed  as  corollaries  in 
quick  succession  ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  the 
invention  was  thus  far  complete  in  my  mind,  and  I  immediately 
set  about  an  experiment  to  verify  it  practically." 

The  improvements  he  speaks  of  were  connected  with  the  cyl- 
inder. Before  his  time  the  piston  was  packed  with  water,  the 
cylinder  was  vertical,  and  the  head  was  open  so  as  to  admit  th^ 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Watt  proposed  "  to  put  an  air-tiglit 
cover  upon  the  cylinder,  with  a  hole  and  stuffing-box  for  the 
piston  rod  to  slide  through,  and  to  admit  steam  above  the  piston 
to  act  upon  it  instead  of  the  atmosphere." 

He  also  provided  a  "steam  jacket"  for  the  cylinder,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  cooling.  As  we  have  seen,  up  to  this  point  the  va- 
rious steps  of  improvement  in  the  steam  engine  were  made  by 
almost  as  many  inventors.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  first  ap- 
plied the  pressure  of  steam  to  practical  use.  Savery  first  made 
use  of  the  vacuum  produced  by  condensation,  though  he  did  not 
discover  the  best  method,  nor  see  the  advantage  of  its  applica- 
tion. Fapin  fi'rst  used  a  piston  to  receive  and  transmit  the  force 
of  pressure.  Newcomen  and  Gawley  used  first  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder  independently  of  the  boiler.  Potter  and  Beighton  firi^ 
made  the  working  of  the  valves  automatic,  while  Watt  iutroduced^ 
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to  such  discoveries  as  shall;  in  the  opinion  of  the  Academy,  tend 
most  to  pfomote  the  good  bf  mankind.'' 

The  first  award  of  these  medals  was  made  by  the  Academy  to 
Count  Rumford  himself,  for  his  experiments,  by  which  he  laid  the 
foundation,  and  inaugurated  the  method  of  investigation,  which 
since  his  day,  in  the  hands  of  his  successors,  have  led  to  the  most 
brilliant  and  valuable  generalization  of  modern  science,  that  of  the 
correlation  and  persistence  of  force. 

In  the  century  during  which  this  fund  has  been  in  existence, 
the  Academy  has  found  occasion  to  make  only  five  awards  of 
these  medals, —  a  fact  which  shows  the  careful  and  judicious  in- 
vestigation they  have  made  in  examining  the  claims  of  inventions 
to  receive  this  recognition  and  honor. 

The  Academy  having  voted  these  medals  to  Mr.  Corliss  for  his 
improvements  in  the  steam  engine,  they  were  presented  to  him  in 
January,  1870.  The  following  extracts  from  the  address  made 
upon  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  President  of  the  Academy, 
will  show  the  reasons  upon  which  the  Academy  based  their  award. 
After  speaking  of  the  foundation  of  the  trust,  and  of  the  consider- 
ations which  actuate  the  Academy  in  the  bestowal  of  the  medals, 
Dr.  Gray  continued :  — 

"  It  would  not  hesitate  to  crown  any  succcssfol,  however  re- 
condite or  theoretical  investigation  within  the  ^signed  domain, 
being  confident  that  no  considerable  increase  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  is  likely  to  remain  unfruitful.  But 
the  Academy  rejoices  when,  as  now,  it  can  signalize  an  invention 
which  unequivocally  tends  to  promote  that  which  the  founder  had 
^ost  at  heart,  and  commended  to  our  particular  regard,  —  the  ma- 
terial good  of  mankind. 

"  Without  entering  into  details,  it  will  be  possible  to  state  the 
ground  upon  which  the  present  award  has  been  made.  It  is  for 
the  abolition  of  the  throttle  valve  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the 
transference  of  the  regulation  by  the  governor  to  a  system  of  in- 
duction valves  of  your  own  invention,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
large  saving  in  fuel,  and  what  is  more  important  in  manufacturing 
industry,  the  maintenance  of  perfectly  uniform  motion  under 
varying  work. 

"  Previous  to  your  improvements,  the  regulation  of  the  power 
and  velocity  of  the  steam  engine  was  universally  effected  by  an 
instrument  placed  in  the  steam  pipe,  well  named  the  throttle 
^alvBi  being  used  to.  choke  off  the  steam  in  its  passage  from  the 
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bofler  to  reduce  more  or  less  its  pressure  before  it  was  allowed 
to  act  withiu  tite  engine.  Avoiding  this  wasteful  process,  your 
engine  embodies  within  itself  a  principle  bj  which  it  appropriates 
the  full,  direct,  and  expansive  force  of  the  steam,  and  measures 
out  for  itself  at  each  stroke,  with  ^he  utmost  precision,  the  exact 
quantity  necessary  to  maintain  the  power  required. 

*'  In  the  most  approved  engines  previously  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  the  valves  employed  were  comparatively  difficult  to 
operate,  too  far  from  the  piston,  and  in  other  respects  unfit  for 
working  in  coanection  with  the.  governor.  Their  abandonment, 
and  the  substitution  of  others  suitable  for  the  purpose  that  you 
had  in  view,  demanded  an  entire  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
engine. 

.  ''  In  the  reconstruction,  your  mastery  of  the  resources  of  mech- 
anism is  conspicuously  abowu.  You  introduced  four  valves  to 
the  cylinder,  two  for  the  induction  and  two  for  the  eduction  of 
the  steam ;  and  by  your  device  of  a  wrist-plate,  you  give  to  each 
valve  a  rapid  motion  in  opening  and  closing,  and  a  slow  motion 
after  the  closing  has  been  effected,  thus  securing  a  perfection  in 
valve  movements  never  before  attained.  The  special  object  of 
these  changes,  and  the  gi^ii  of  your  invention,,  was  to  place  the  in- 
duction valves  under  >the  control  of  the  governor,  by  which  they 
are  operated  in  opening  through  a  mechanism  from  which  they  are 
released  earlier  or  later  in  the.  stroke  of  the  piston,  according  as 
more  or  less  power  is  demanded  of  the  engine,  —  the  governor, 
with  extreme  sensibility,  determining  the  point  when  the  supply 
of  steam  should  be  cut  off."  .  .  . 

"  Allow  me  to  read  to  the  Academy  a  brief  account  of  the 
Corliss  engine,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  British  engineers, 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  which  must  needs  be  free  from  personal  or 
national  prepossession.  It  is  from  the  official  report  on  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition  of  1867." 

It  is  proper  that  we  remark  that  Dr.  Gray  here  quotes  from  the 
Beport  to  the  British  Parliament  of  Mr.  Bussell,  who  was  specially 
delegated  by  the  government  of  Qreat  Britain  as  Commissioner  to 
the  Paris  Exposition.  Mr,  Russell  is  a  most  eminent  English  en- 
gineer, and  was  the  builder  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamship.  The 
highest  G(mpei;iJUve  honor:  was  at  the  Exposition  unanimously  ac- 
corded by  the  international  jury  to  the  Corliss  engine  over  more 
thai^  one  hundred  competing  engines,  the  chef 3  d^ceuvre  of  en- 
gine-builders in  all  portions  of  the  civilited  world. 
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**  *  A  third  reffiarkable  engine  is  American,  both  in  invention  and 
execution,  and  forma,  perhapa,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
American  department.  It  exhibits  thoughtful  design,  ingenious 
contrivance,  refined  skill,  and  admiraUe  exeeutioQ..  It  is  singu- 
larly unlike  an  English  engine.  It  has  four  ports,  on  four  different 
parts  of  the  cylinder,  t>f^  on  one  side  and  two  on  ihe  opposite, 
each  worked  by  a  separate  mechanism.  These  ports  are  worked 
by  valves,  not  sliding,  like  our  own,  on  flat  suifaces,  but  sliding 
valves  on  cylindrical  surfaces.  Close  up  to  the  cylinder  these 
valves  cut  off  the  steam  with  scarce  a  particle  of  waste  room,  and 
so  economize  to  the  utmost  the  high  pressure  eteam  which  they 
admit,  and  which  they  use  as  expansively  and  as  sparingly  as 
possible.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  valves  are  moved  is,  to 
our  eyes,  outlandish  and  extraordinary,  bat  it  is,  in  truth,  refined, 
elegant,  most  effectual,  and  judicious;  it  spares  steam  to  the 
utmost,  but  develops  what  it  uses  to  most  effect.  Then  it  pro- 
portions, in  aa  admirable  way,  the  dose  Of  steam  it  serves  out  to 
the  continually  varying  quantity  of  work  tbe  engine  has  to  do. 
The  mechanism  of  its  mechanical  governor  is  wonderfully  delicate 
and  direct ;  the  governor  is  sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  changes 
of  speed,  and  feels  the  slightest  demand  upon  the  engine  for  more 
or  less  work  and  steady  speed.  A  mechanism  as  beautiful  as  the 
human  hand  releases  or  retains  its  grasp  of  the  feeding-valve,  and 
gives  a  greater  or  less  dose  of  steam  in  nice  proportion  to  each 
varying  want.  The  American  engine  of  Oorliss  everywhere  tells 
of  wise  forethought,  judicious  proportion,  sound  execution,  and  eX' 
quisite  contrivance.' '' 

After  noticing  the  economy  of  fuel  which  the  Corliss  engine 
makes  possible,  compared  with  the  older  forms,  amounting,  for 
the  same  effective  power,  to  an  average  of  one-third  of  the  fuel, 
and  to  its  chief  excellency,  uniformity  of  velocity,  though  within 
Ihe  space  of  a  minute,  the  power  demanded  by  the  work  should 
vary  from  sixty  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  horse  power,  Dr. 
Gray  continues : 

''  It  is  a  great  thing  to  say,  but  I  may  not  withhold  the  state- 
•ment,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  oflScially  investigated 
the  matter,  no  one  invention  since  Watt's  time  has  so  enhanced 
the  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine  as  this  for  which  the  Bumford 
medals  are  now  presented." 

In  connection  with  the  record  of  the  pt^seotation  of  these 
medals  to  Mr.  Corliss,  it  is  fitting  tiiat  we  add  his  reply,  not  only 
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as  a  matter  of  the  history  of  the  occasioiir  but  as  a  pleasing  illaa- 
tration  of  the  harmony  which  may  exist  between  the  highest 
order  of  mechanical  and  inventive  genius  and  delicate  literary 
taste.  It  is  no  small  compliment  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
age,  in  America  especially,  that  practical  life«  with  all  its  details 
of  hard  and  severe  labor,  is  not  necessarily  divorced  from  the 
aBsthetical.    Mr.  Corliss'  reply  is  at  once  terse,  chaste,  and  logical . 

"  Mr.  President :  Competitive  honors  are  the  reward  of  effort, 
stimulated  by  rivalry  and  ambition.  This  honor  comes  from  gen-r 
tlemen  who  scan  the  whole  field  of  science  and  art,  and  in  delib- 
erate council  make  their  awards  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  trust. 
To  this  consideration  I  add  the  historic  associations  connected 
with  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  scien* 
tific  fame  of  its  members;  and  I  receive  this  testimonial  with 
gprateful  acknowledgment  of  a  distinguished  honor." 

The  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, 1867,  in  their  report  to  the  government  (pages  54, 65,  and  59 
of  vol.  4,  of  said  report),  say,  "  The  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company, 
of  Providence,  R.  L,  have  sent  a  thirty  horse  power  horizontal 
engine,  finished  with  all  the  mechanical  refinement  fur  which  their 
works  are  justly  celebrated;"  and  after  a  description  of  the  special 
points  of  superiority  of  this  machine  over  others,  add,  "In  a 
comparison  of  the  difierent  classes  exhibited,  it  is  significant  to 
observe  how  minutely  its  features  have  been  copied  by  noted 
builders  of  other  nations,  as  indicative  of  tlie  esteem  with  which 
they  regard  its  novelties.  The  three  most  notable  copies  of  the 
Corliss  engine  principle  are  by  Messrs.  Hick,  Ilargraves  &  Co., 
of  Bolton,  England ;  Messrs.  Gebriider  Sulzer,  of  *Wiuterthur, 
Switzeriand,  and  A.  Duvergier,  Lyons,  France."  Sui'ely,  the 
compliment  of  being  thus  copied  by  these  eminent  foreign  builders 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  pride  of  the  great 
American  inventor ;  but  what  should  be  more  satisfactory  to  his 
pride,  as  it  is  in  itself  complimentary  to  the  high  honor  of  a  great 
manufacturer  himself,  is,  that  Mr.  Vandenkerchove,  of  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium, one  of  the  most  successful  engine  manufacturers  in  Europe, 
is  now  building  steam  engines  strictly  after  the  Corliss  pattern, 
from  designs  obtained  from  Mr.  Corliss  himself,  and  paying  there- 
for a  valuable  royalty. 

As  illustrative  of  the  delicate  and  profound  recognition  which 
genius  sometimes  commands  of  appreciative  talent,  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  here  that  Mr.  Vandenkerchove  went  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
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tioH;  taking  with  him  a  steam  engine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
power  of  the  highest  finish,  and  considered  a  masterpiece  of  me- 
chanical execution;  his  friends  confidently  believing,  with  him- 
self, that  its  merits  must  achieve  the  crowning  honors  of  the  Exhi- 
bition ;  but,  on  encountering  the  Corliss  engine,  and  acquainting  him- 
self with  its  principles,  heretofore  unknown  to  him,  he  withdrew 
from  the  contest,  bearing  away  with  him  the  costly  descriptive 
folio  volumes  which  he  had  prepared  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  his 
own  work,  —  acknowledging  himself  vanquished,  and  immediately 
seeking  drawings  and  plans  of  Mr.  Corliss,  and  returning  home 
and  devoting  his  well-appointed  establishment  to  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  the  Corliss  engine.  He  has  built  a  large  number 
of  engines  for  the  principal  manufactories  of  Europe  after  the 
Corliss  pattern,  some  of  which  ive  of  seven  hundred  horse  power.' 
The  most  important  machine  works  of  Europe  are  now  following 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Vandenkercfiove  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Cor- 
liss engine. 

The  manufactory  of  the  "Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company" 
merits  special  notice  in  a  work  like  this,  in-  which  are  remarked 
not  only  the  actual  physical  achievements  of  genius  and  industry, 
but  the  aesthetic  and  moral  influences  which  the  pursuit  of  sundry 
arts  effects.  In  this  establishment  and  its  surroundings  we  find 
combined  the  most  effective  forces  with  the  highest  I'egard  to 
artistic  effects.  The  site  of  the  works  comprises  something  over 
nine  acres  of  land,  substantially  enclosed.  In  a  strictly  financial 
point  of  view,  the  attention  to  neatness  and  order  observable  here 
cannot  but  prove  to  be  an  excellent  investment,  from  which  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  land  might  well  draw  a  sensible  suggestion. 
Pleasant  surroundings  serve  to  evoke  the  interest  of  the  employee  in 
the  establishment  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  to  render  him  less 
desirous  of  change,  and  therefore  more  profitable  to  the  employer. 

Entering  upon  the  premises  of  the  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Com- 
pany, the  eye  is  at  once  greeted  by  smooth-shaven  lawns  which 
surround  the  buildings,  ornamented*  with  trees  here  and  there, 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  buildings  are  substantial 
structures  of  brick,  having  a  studied  adaptation  throiigliout  to 
their  special  purpose.  Appropriate  and  commodious  business 
offices  form  the  front  of  the  structure,  through  which  the  visitor 
enters  the  machine  shop,  with  all  its  grand  effect  of  a  vast  and 
almost  interminable  "  industrial  hall,"  the  length  of  which  is  per- 
haps most  emphatically  impressed  upon  the  eye  by  the  fact  that  the 
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parallel  lines  of  the  railway  which  traverses  it  are  so  extended 
aa  to  seem  to  nearly  converge  at  the  farther  end.  This  hall  is 
replete  with  the  most  elaborate  and  effective  machinery  which  the 
careful  and  painstaking  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  manu* 
factnre  of  the  leading  engines  of  the  world,  and  the  most  subtle 
ingennity,  have  combined  to  develop. 

Passing  through  this  long  avenue  of  machinery,  the  eye  con- 
stantly falls  upon  evidences  of  the  most  successful  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  for  securing  the  greatest  Economies  of  labor,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  details  of  the  machinery^ 
of  this  the  largest  worics  in  the  world,  making  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  stationary  engines  and  boilers. 

Pursuing  the  line  of  the  railway  we  reach  the  wareroom,  and, 
taking  position  upon  a  turn-table  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  we 
find  upon  our  right  a  track  leading  into  tlie  iron  foundery,  where 
immense  castings  are  made  ;  in  front  of  us  the  track  leading  into 
the  "  erecting  shop,"  where  the  engines  are  put  together  previous 
to  being  shipped  ;  and  on  the  left  a  track  running  into  the  boiler 
shop,  but  on  the  way  crossing  another  tuni-table,  by  which  direct 
connection  is  made  between  the  establishment  and  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad,  and  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Raili^oad, 
by  which,  in  their  connection  with  other  railways,  the  establishment 
18  enabled  to  transmit  its  manufactures  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  land  without  change  of  cars. 

In  these  works  an  engine  of  five  hundred  horse  power  has 
lately  been  built  in  six  weeks,  though  with  a  gear  fly-wheel  weigh- 
ing twenty  tons,  turned  upon  its  face  with  the  accuracy  of  clock- 
work, and  finished  with  cogs  for  the  transmission  of  that  great 
power.  The  establishment  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  made 
the  heaviest  spur  gear  ever  made  in  the  world,  —  that  of  the 
Wamsutta  Mills,  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  it  being  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  twenty-four  inches  wide  on  the  face,  and  weighing,  when 
completed,  over  fifty  tons. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  heavy  gearing  has  been  cut  in  this 
establishment  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  in  all  the  world  be- 
side;  and  the  proprietor  is  now  (18tl)  at  work  upon  new  and 
improved  appliances,  which  must  secure  to  him  in  the  f\iture  that 
which  has  been  awarded  him  in  the  past,  the  leading  position  in 
this  important  branch  of  the  business. 

In  the  mannfacture  of  steam  engines,  as  in  many  other  depart* 
ments   of   constructive  industry,  the  use  of  costly  special  mar 
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chinery  for  the  perfection  of  an  efficient  system  is  practicable 
only  in  connection  with  a  very  large  business.  Fully  considering 
this,  Mr.  Corliss  is  preparing  to  quadruple  the  productive  capacity 
of  his  establishment.  As  the  initiatory  step,  he  has  already  in- 
troduced steam  hammers,  for  forging  the  heaviest  work  required. 

Although  the  business  of  this  establishment  is  conducted  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company/'  the  estab- 
lishment is,  in  fact,  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr.  George  H.  Cor- 
liss, and  is  conducted  under  his  pergonal  supervision.  Mr.  Corliss 
not  only  brings  to  his  business  his  subtle  and  comprehensive  me- 
chanical talent,  and  long  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  but 
also  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  mercantile  department. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Corliss  that  we  add  that  his  whole  establish- 
ment, inclusive  of  its  special  machinery  as  well  as  architectural 
adaptations,  are  the  creations  of  his  own  brain,  and,  as  his  prop- 
erty, are  fitting,  though  partial  rewards,  of  his  great  contributions 
to  mechanical  science. 

George  II.  Corliss  is  still  in  the  vigor  of  middle  age,  and 
has,  doubtless,  before  him  a  future  in  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
achieve  still  greater  successes  than  have  thus  far  distinguished 
his  remarkable  career.  A  native  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
academically  educated  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  he  settled  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  1844,  where  ho  has  since  continued  to  reside.  Aside 
from  conducting  his  extensive  business,  Mr.  Corliss  has  found  time 
to  attend  to  other  matter3,  and,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  has  represented  his  district  for  three  successive 
years  in  the  Senate  of  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  assigned  the 
position  of  chairman  of  tho  committee  on  finance.  As  an  inven- 
tor, a  scientific  mechanician,  a  manufacturer,  a  business  man,  and 
a  gentleman,  Mr.  Corliss  exemplifies  Uie  best  type  of  the  American 
character,  and  is  most  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  rising  young 
men  of  the  land.  But  perhaps  nothing  is  more  notable  and  praise- 
worthy in  his  career  than  the  just  persistence  with  which  he  has 
prosecuted  the  claims  of  his  invalnable  inventions  to  popular  ac- 
ceptance, and  compelled  their  rightful  recognition  through  tedious 
years  of  litigation  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  rival  manufactur- 
ers, not  only  vindicating  himself,  but  successfully  demonstrating 
the  fallacy  of  their  positions.  A  marked  feature  of  Mr.  Corliss's 
character  is  a  large  and  discreet  benevolence,  quietly  expressed  in 
liberal  donations  to  various  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 
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BKUmtOK   or  THB  WOBD   "  C4LICO." — THE   AVTIQVITT   OF  CALICO-FBHITIHO. 


There  ia  a  town  in  India,  in  the  provincG  of  Malabar,  the  terri- 
tory of  which  was  given,  centuries  ago,  by  the  first  monarch  of  that 
province,  to  one  of  his  chiefs.  He  gave  to  that  chief  his  sword, 
with  all  the  land  in  the  limits  of  which  a  cock  crowing  at  a  small 
temple  could  be  heard.  This  formed  the  original  dominion  of  the 
Tamnri,  to  whose  ancestor  it  was  given,  and  ?aa  called  Colicoda, 
or  the  cock-crowing.  It  came  afterwards  to  be  called  Calicut, 
where  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  and 
were  imported  into  England  under  the  name  of  Calico.  This  word 
is  applied  to  whito  cotton  cloth  in  England ;  but  in  the  United 
States  it  ie  given  to  all  colored  or  printed  cotton  cloth.  In  France 
it  ia  called  Indienne ;  in  Italy,  Indiana  (tela),  indicating  the  coun- 
tiy  from  which  the  ai-t  of  calico-printing  was  received  by  Euro- 
peans. 

Calico-printing  ia  the  art  of  impressing  colored  patterns  or  de- 
signs on  white  cotton  cloth.  Doubtless  before  any  priming,  prop- 
erly so  called,  was  done,  cloth  was  painted  by  hand,  and  also 
woven  in  colored  designs.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  people  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  who  painted  the  forms  of  animals  on 
their  garments  with  vegetable  dye.  "They  have  trees  whoae 
leaves  possess  a  peculiar  property  ;  they  reduce  them  to  powder, 
and  then  steep  them  in  water ;  this  forms  a  dye  or  coloring  mat- 
ter, with  which  they  paint  on  their  garments  the  figitrea  of  ani- 
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mals.  The  impreseion  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  washed  oat ;  it 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  woven  into  the  cloth*,  and  wears  as  long  as 
the  garment  itself." 

In  an  earlier  age,  it  was  said,  "  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more 
than  all  his  children,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age,  and 
he  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colors.^'  Whether  this  coat  was 
woven  or  painted  cannot  be  determined.  The  king's  daughters, 
who  were  virgins,  were  apparelled  in  garments  of  divers  colors.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  custom  in  India  to  clothe  a  favorite  child  in  a  coat 
of  many  colors,  because  it  is  believed  that  neither  tongue  nor  evil 
spirit  will  injure  him,  the  attention  being  taken  from  the  beauty  of 
the  person  to  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  garment.  ThiB  "  glowing 
purple  of  the  Tyrian  dye  "  was  greatly  esteemed  in  very  early 
times,  and  was  often  appropriated  as  the  color  of  royalty^.  The 
kings  of  the  Midianites,  defeated  by  Gideon,  were  clotlied  in  pur- 
ple raiment.  The  pagan  nations  were  sometimes  accustomed  to 
array  the  images  of  their  gods  in  robes  of  purple.  When  the 
prophet  Ezckicl  took  up  a  lamentation  for  Tyre,  he  spoke  of  the 
"  blue  and  purple  from  the  Isles  of  Elishah,'^  in  which  the  people 
were  clothed.  This  reference  is  doubtless  to  the  islands  of  the 
jEgean  Sea,  from  whence  the  Tyrians  obtained  the  shell-fish,  —  the 
murex  and  the  purpura, — which  produced  the  dark-blue  and 
bright-scarlet  coloring  material,  the  use  of  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  fame  of  ancient  Tyre. 

From  an  account  given  by  Pliny  of  the  nature  and  process  of 
coloring  cloth  practised  by  the  ancient  Eg)^ptians,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  they  had  attained  great  skill  in  what  is  now  called  the 
art  of  calico-printing.  "  An  extraordinary  method  of  staining 
cloths  is  practised  in  Egypt,  being  first  imbued,  not  with  dyes,  but 
with  dye-absorbing  drugs,  by  which  they  appear  to  be  unaltered, 
but  when  plunged  for  a  little  in  a  caldron  of  the  boiling  dye-stuff, 
they  are  found  to  be  painted.  Since  there  is  only  one.  color  in  the 
caldron,  it  is  marvellous  to  see  many  colors  imparted  to  the  robe 
in  consequence  of  the  modifying  agency  of  the  dye-absorbing 
drugs.  Nor  can  the  dye  be  washed  out.  .  ThUB  the  caldron, 
which  would  of  itself  undoubtedly  confuse  the  colors  of  cloth  pre- 
viously dyed,  is  made  to  impart  several  dyes  from  a  single  one, 
painting  while  it  boils." 

Calico-printing  or  calico-painting  has  been  one  of  the  industries 
of  India  f  r  centuries,  and  is  practised  with  an  extraordinary  skill. 
In  the  town  of  Muhlhausen,  greatly  celebrated  for  calico-priuting. 
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are  exhibited  specimens  of  modem  Indian  calico  in  the  preparation 
state,  topically  ooveredr  with  wax,  to  serve  as  a  resist  to  the  indigo 
dye ;  and  also  ancient  styles  of  pencilled  cloth  covered  with  most 
complex  figures,  the  execution  of  which  must  have  required  the 
hi^est  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill.  Among  other  curiosities, 
the  counterpane  of  a  state  bed  is  shown,  six  yards  long  and  three 
broad,  which  must  have  taken  a  lifetime  to  execute,  on  their  pl|ui 
of  applying  tlie  melted  wax  with  a  pencil.  Modes  of  printing 
similar  to  those  practised  in  India  have  been  long  known  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  Levant,  also  in  China.  The  cottons  and  nan- 
keens of  the  Chinese  are  renowned  all  over  the  world.  They  ex* 
eel  also  in  making  flowered  satins,  and  other  silk  stuffs,  which 
from 'time  immemorial  have  attracted  the  merchants  of  Asia. 

From  India  the  art  of  calico-printing  was-  introduced  into 
Europe;  some  towns  in  France  particularly  became  celebrated, 
and  are  so  still,  for  printed  cottons  of  brilliant  and  fast  colors. 
The  art  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1696.  But  it 
was  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  about  1768,  that 
calico-printing  was  commenced  in  Lancashire,  where  it  now  con* 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  productive  branches  of 
English  industry.  The  introduction  of  calico  into  England  en- 
countered great  opposition  from  the  silk-weavers,  who  often  as* 
Bailed  in  a  riotous  manner  the  East  India  House,  because  the  com- 
pany imported  the  chintzes  of  Malabar.  The  government  yielded 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  silk  trade,  and  imposed  heavy  duties 
on  Indian  calico,  and  afterwards  prohibited  the  importation  alto^ 
gether. 

In  the  year  1720  the  wearing  of  all  printed  calico  whatsoever 
was  prohibited  by  a  new  law,  passed  in  order  to  quiet  the  clamor 
of  the  woollen  and  silk  manufacturers.  Ten  years  later  Parliament 
permitted  the  manufacture  and  wearing  of  printed  cloth  made  of 
cotton  weft  and  linen  warp,  imposing  on  it  a  duty  of  sixpence  the 
square  yard.  In  1774,  after  a  most  expensive  application  to  Par- 
liament, cloth  made  entirely  of  cotton  was  allowed  to  be  printed 
under  certain  burdensome  restrictions,  though  cotton  cloth  was 
much  better  suited  for  printing  than  mixed  webs  of  cotton  and 
linen,  which  received  the  colors  unequally,,  owing  to  the  unequal 
attraction  of  these  two  fabrics  for  dyes.  Calico-printing  in  Eng- 
land continued  to  be  the  subject  of  oppressive  laws  till  the  year 
1S31,  when  they  were  all  repealed ;  and  the  business,  left  to  its 
natural  development,  under  the  taste,  skill,  and  capital  of  the  coun* 
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trj,  had  a  great  increase ;  so  that  in  a  brief  period  a  single  mano- 
factucer  in  Manchester  produced  a  million  of  pieces  in  one  year. 

Large  establishments  for  calico^rinting  are  found  in  the  New 
England  and  in  acme  of  the  Middle  States.  The  quantity  pro- 
duced  in  the  United  States  nearly  equals  the  production  of  Engp- 
land,  though  the  quality  of  both  English  and  French  calico  is 
superior.  The  consumption  of  calico  in  the  United  States  is  greater, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  t^an  tiiat  of  any  other  co]antry 
b  the  world.  Calico-printing  in  our  country  is  more  remarkable 
for  mechanical  power  and  speed  than  for  taste.  The  mode  of 
business,  forced  in  many  instances  by  large  capitals  on  the  joint- 
stock  system,  differs  entirely  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
cost  of  production  is  also  much  higher,  from  high*priced  labor, 
coal,  and  drugs.  As  early  as  the  year  1824,  the  product  of 
printed  cottons  in  the  New  England  States  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  yards  per  week.  In  the  year  1860,  the  product  of 
printed  cloths  in  the  same  States  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
8eventy*one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  yards,  or  an 
average  vf  five  million  two  hundred  and  twenty*eight  thousand 
yards  a  week. 

Cotton  cloth  intended  for  printing  must  be  subjected  at  the  out- 
set to  the  operation  of  singeing,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
fibrous  down  or  nap.  There  are  two  methods  of  accomplishing 
this.  One,  the  old  method,  consists  in  passing  the  cloth  rapidly 
over  a  semi-cylindrical  bar  of  copper  or  iron,  kept  at  a  bright^red 
heat,  placed  horizontally  over  the  flue  of  a  fireplace  situated  imme- 
diately at  one  end  of  the  bar.  The  new  method  consists  of  a  bori* 
zontal  range  of  gas-jet  flames,  over  which  cloth  is  drawn  by  rollers, 
with  a  continuous  rapid  motion ;  a  line  of  suction-tubes  is  placed 
over  the  extended  web,  to  draw  the  flame  up  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  cloth,  which  effectually  clears  the  thread  of  down. 
The  apparatus  used  for  this  method  of  calendering  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  of  Basford,  England ;  and  when  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  allow  the  passage  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  at  the  same 
time  over  two  gas  flames,  is  capable  of  singeing  fifly  pieces  of 
cloth  per  hour. 

After  singeing  off  tho  loose,  downy  threads,  the  cloth  must  be 
well  bleached.  Bleaching  means  the  whitening  of  cloth  by  ^e  re* 
moval  or  destruction  of  substances  which  color  it.  Hie  term, 
however,  has  a  more  extended  meaqing,  and.  besides  whitening, 
bleaching  is  understood  as  a  process  which  prepares  the  doth  ibr 
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dyeing.  The  whiter  cloth  is,  the  more  light  it  will  reflect  from  its 
surface,  and  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the  color  of  its  dyes. 
Though  for  dyeing  purposes  whiteness  is  not  always  an  essential 
point;  what  is  essential  is  the  remoral  of  certain  substances 
which  exist  in  the  fibre,  and  are  inimical  to  the  entrance  of  the 
dye.  If  light  and  bright  shades  are  required,  it  is  necessary  also 
that  the  fabrio  should  be  free  from  the  duU-gray  color  naturally 
belonging  to  it ;  but  for  dark  and  heavy  colors  this  is  not  necessa- 
ry. In  any  kind  of  dyeing,  where  part  of  the  fabric  is  intended  to 
remain  white,  as  in  dyeing  after  printing,  both  points  must  have 
careful  attention  ;  the  cloth  must  be  a  good  white,  and  free  from 
all  foreign  matters,  because  otherwise  the  white  parts  would  be- 
come tinged  with  the  dye,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  restore 
the  white  to  its  original  brilliancy  without  at  the  same  time  injur* 
ing  the  colored  parts  of  the  design.  So  that  bleaching  for  print" 
ing  is  a  most  difficult  part  of  the  art,  and  requires  the  greatest 
care  and  skill  to  accomplish  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  first  operation  in  bleaching  cotton  cloth  is  steeping  or  wetting 
cut.  It  is  placed  for  a  number  of  hours  in  cold  or  tepid  water ; 
this  is  sometimes  called  the  rot  steep,  and  veiy  heavy  goods  are 
wetted  out  with  boiling  water.  The  object  of  this  steeping  is  to 
remove  the  dirt  and  greasy  matters  and  metallic  particles,  which 
have  accumulated  upon  it  in  the  course  of  gatljcring,  packing,  and 
storing  the  cotton,  and  manufacturing  it.  The  goods  are  then 
thoroughly  washed  from  this  steep  in  the  dash-wheel,  or  tramped 
in  water,  and  then  washed  by  rinsing  them  through  water  with  the 
hands :  they  are  then  ready  for  the  boiler. 

The  next  step  in  the  bleaching  process  is  called  bowking  or 
liming.  The  bowking  apparatus  is  a  large,  egg-shaped  caldron, 
with  a  false,  fiat  bottom,  placed  a  little  above  the  rounded  true 
one,  to  protect  the  clotli  from  all  danger  of  being  scorched  by  the 
fire.  Through  the  centre  of  this  false  bottom  a  pipe  rises  from 
near  the  real  bottom  to  a  short*  distance  above  the  top  of  the  cal* 
dron.  The  boiler  being  filled  with  goods,  and  supplied  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  detergent  liquid,  is  securely  covered  with  a 
dome-shaped  lid.  "When  the  boiling  becomes  active,  the  steam 
forces  a  constant  stream  of  liquid  up  the  central  pipe,  causing  its 
constant  overflow,  whereby  the  goods  are  constantly  wetted  and 
soaked  with  the  boiling-hot  ley  of  lime.  The  action  of  the  lime 
in  bleaching  is  simply  a  preparatory  one ;  it  prepares  the  way  for 
the  soda-ash,  softening  the  matters  to  bo  removed  ;  but  it  actually 
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removes  very  little  more  than  a  simOar  boiling  in  hot  water  would. 
The  goods  are  then  washed  from  the  boil,  and  allowed  to  drain, 
the  draining  being  facilitated  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  them ; 
they  are  then  hanked  up,  taking  out  all  the  twists,  and  laid  into  vats 
of  bleaching  liquor  as  loosely  as  possible.  When  the  cloth  has 
been  allowed  to  steep  in  the  bleaching  liquor  for  some  hours,  it  is 
again  washed  out,  and  subjected  to  the  souring  process.  The 
passing  of  the  goods  through  the  soura  takes  out  any  lime  that 
may  have  become  fixed  upon  the  cloth,  either  chemically  or  me- 
chanically. It  decomposes  the  lime  soaps  by  taking  the  lime  from 
the  fatty  matter,  the  fatty  matter  yet  adhering  to  the  cloth,  but  in 
an  altered  or  acidified  state,  in  which  it  is  easily  acted  on  and  dis- 
solved by  soda-ash. 

After  washing  out  of  the  sours,  the  cloth  is  subjected  to  boiling 
heat  for  several  hours  in  alkaline  ley  made  of  crude  soda.  The 
goods  are  again  rinsed,  and  finished  by  a  steep  for  an  hour  in 
vitriol  and  water.  By  these  means  all  oily  and  resinous  matters, 
particles  of  iron  or  iron  rust,  all  foreign  substances  usually  found  in 
good  cotton,  are  removed. 

"  There  are  very  few  dye-stuffs  capable  by  themselves  of  im- 
parting to  cotton  colors  of  sufficient  lustre  and  durability  com- 
bined. They  are  rendered  fast  as  well  as  brilliant  by  the  inter- 
vention of  certain  substances,  which,  in  consequence  of  tlicir 
attraction  for  the  cloth  and  the  coloring  matters,  form  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  two,  and  are  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
bases,  and  at  other  times  mordants,  from  their  taking  firm  hold  of 
orbiting  the  dyes.  These  intermediate  substances,  though  color- 
less themselves,  possess  the  power  of  modifying  the  color  of  the 
dye,  or  of  producing  from  the  same  dye-stuff  different  tints ;  so 
that  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  after  being  imbued  with  various  mor- 
dants, will  assume  various  colors  in  a  single  dye  vat.  Thus,  if 
white  cotton  be  impressed  with  the  mordant  of  acetate  of  alumina 
in  one  set  of  lines,  with  that  of  acetate  of  iron  in  a  second,  and 
with  a  mixture  of  these  two  mordants  in  a  third,  on  being  exposed 
to  the  madder  bath  for  a  proper  time,  it  will  become  permanently 
printed  in  red,  black,  and  chocolate  stripes." 

In  calico-printing  it  is  necessary  that  the  mordant  should  be  ap- 
plied only  to  certain  parts  of  the  cloth,  the  remaining  part  either 
being  left  white,  or  occupied  by  some  other  mordant  or  color.  If, 
however,  a  drop  of  mordant  in  its  fluid  state  be  applied  to  a  piece 
of  cloth,  it  spreads  in  a  circular  form  far  beyond  the  size  of  the 
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4rop,  but  not  in  an  equable  manner.  This  iuclination  of  liquids 
to  8pi*ead  bL'yond  tlie  limits  of  their  first  application,  is  overcome 
bj  thickening  them  with  various  subs^uces,  such  as  gum,  flour, 
sngjit,  molasses,  glue,  starch  of  potatoes,  of  rice,  and  of  sage. 
These  thickeners  constitute  a  great  item  of  expense  iu  calico- 
printing  ;  as  the  large  quantities  of  these  substances,  which  are 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  articles  of  human  food,  after  hav- 
ing accomplished  their  purpose,  are  a  complete  loss.  The  tliicken-. 
ing  of  mordants  and  colors  is  one  of  the  impoitant  operations  in 
calico-printing  ;  on  this  so  much  depends  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
good  results  tliat  it  may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  part 
of  color-mixing' ;  and  that  a  color^mixer  will  be  good,  bad,  or  iu- 
different,  as  he  instinctively  perceives  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  his  art,  and  is  successful  in  carrying  it  out.  While 
most  of  the  other  substances  employed  in  this  work  leave  some 
traces  of  themselves  on  the  finished  product,  the  gum,  starch, 
flour,  etc.,  used  as  thickeners,  are  only' temporary  iu  their  applica- 
tion, and  have  to  be  all  removed  before  the  colors  are  finished. 

When  the  cotton  g^ods  are  properly  prepared  by  calendering 
and  bleaching,  and  the  mordants  thickened  and  mixed  with  colors, 
they  are  ready  for  printing.  There  are  several  mechanical  modes 
of  printing  calico.  (1.)  The  old  method  of  printing  by  blocks  is 
still  in  use.  The  blocks  are  generally  made  of  sycamore  wood, 
about  ten  inches  long  and  five  inches  wide,  with  an  arched  handle 
on  the  back.  The  face  is  either  cut  in  relief  into  the  design  re- 
quired, or  the  same  object  is  obtained  by  means  of  slips  of  copper 
inserted  edgewise,  filed  down  and  polished,  to  secure  equality  of 
impression  in  the  several  lines.  This  renders  them  more  durable, 
as  frequent  applications  diminish  the  distinctness  of  outline  of 
their  designs  or  figures.  Calico-printing  by  hand  is  performed  by 
applying  the  face  of  the  block  firet  to  the  coloring  material  and 
then  to  the  cotton  cloth  spread  on  a  smooth  table  covered  with  a 
blanket ;  the  impression  is  transferred  to  it  by  striking  the  block 
with  a  light  mallet.  A  second  and  third  color  is  applied  to  the 
cloth  by  using  a  second  or  third  block,  so  engraved  as  to  fill  in 
the  vacancies  left  by  the  preceding.  This  method  involves  great 
cost  of  labor,  and  is  attended  with  irregularities  in  the  execution 
of  the  work. 

(2.)  The  usual  block-printing  method  was  to  a  great  extent 
siiperaeded  by  the  Perrotine,  a  machine  of  most  novel  and  elegant 
description,  the  invention  of  M.  Perrot,  of  Rouen.     '*  Three  thin 
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wooden  blocks,  engraved  in  relief,  about  three  feet  long  and  from 
two  to  five  inches  broad,  are  successively  brought  to  bear  on  three 
of  the  four  faces  of  a  prismatic  roller  of  iron,  round  which  the 
cloth  is  successively  wound.  Each  block  rests  on  springs,  which 
enable  it  to  press  with  the  delicacy  of  a  skilful  arm,  and  each 
receives  its  peculiar  colored  paste  from  a  woollen  surface,  imbued 
by  a  mechanical  brush  in  rapid  alternation."  This  machine  oper- 
ates with  great  speed  and  precision  ;  so  that  one  man,  and  three 
boys  to  superintend  the  three  colors,  could  do  the 'work  of  twenty 
men  and  as  many  boys  in  ordinary  block-printing. 

(3.)  The  introduction  of  cylinder  printing  has  been  the  greatest 
improvement  in  this  art.  It  is  a  machine  which,  with  one  man, 
can  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  men  and  as  many  assistants  by  any 
other  mode  of  calico-printiug.  The  copper  cylinders  now  gener- 
ally used  are  hollow,  or  bored  through  the  axis,  about  three  feet 
long  and  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  surface  of 
these  cylinders  is  engraved,  not  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  hand- 
engraving,  but  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  a  steel  roller,  which 
transfers  the  figures  engraved  on  it  to  the  relatively  softer  copper. 
Sometimes  the  cylinders  are  covered  with  various  figures  by  the 
process  of  etching.  These  cylinders,  corresponding  with  the  dif- 
ferent colors  to  be  used,  are  mounted  on  a  strong  iron  frame,  so  as 
to  pass  against  a  larger  central  cylinder  covered  with  felt,  between 
which  and  the  copper-engraved  cylinder  the  cloth  is  printed  as  it 
passes.  The  engraved  cylinder  revolves  in  contact  with  an  at« 
tendant  roller,  which  dips  into  an  oblong  trough  containing  the 
mordants  and  the  coloring  matter  properly  thickened.  It  is 
cleared  of  superfluous  coloring  matter  by  the  edge  of  a  flat  ruler 
made  of  bronze,  called  vulgarly  the  "  doctor  "  (ductor),  which  is 
applied  to  it  obliquely,  leaving  the  depressions  of  the.  engraved 
cylinder  filled  with  coloring,  while  the  excess  falls  back  into  the 
trough.  The  cylinder  thus  charged  with  impressible  color  acts  on 
the  cloth,  and  rolls  it  onward  with  its  own  revolution,  imparting 
its  figured  design  with  great  precision.  At  one  of  the  print  works 
in  Manchester,  England,  is  a  machine  of  this  kind,  capable  of 
printing  twenty  colors.  So  rapidly  do  these  machines  operate 
4hat  they  print  a  piece  of  twenty-eight  yards  in  a  minute,  or  the 
length  of  nearly  one  mile  of  well-colored  designs  of  exquisite 
♦beauty  is  printed  in  an  hour.  Such  is  the  combined  result  of  skill 
in  machinery  and  art,  and  of  chemical  science,  carried  to  a  high 
t«tate  of  perfection. 
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All  goods  after  being  printed  must  be  placed  iu  a  hot-air  cham- 
ber before  having  their  colors  brought  up  in  the  dje-house.  But 
as  more  of  the  thickened  mordants  have  been  applied  to  the  cloth 
than  can  be  absorbed  and  retained,  it  must  be  subjected  to  a  pro- 
cess of  cleansing.  This  cleansing  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a 
mere  washing  with  water,  as  the  excess  of  mordant  liberated  from 
one  part  of  the  cloth  would  be  absorbed  by  another,  where  the 
design  required  a  white  or  colorless  part,  or  in  the  case  of  differ- 
ent mordants  being  on  the  same  piece  of  cloth,  they  would  inter- 
mix, and  spoil  one  another.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
find  some  fluid  in  which  the  cloth  could  be  washed  from  the  excess 
of  aiordant  and  the  useless  thickening  matter,  which  at  the  same 
time  should  prevent  the  loose  mordant  from  fixing  itself  on  any 
part  of  the  fabric.  Such  a  fluid  was  found  in  a  mixture  of  hot 
water  and  cow-dung.  The  dunging  of  printed  goods  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  very  important,  though  mysterious,  pro- 
cesses in  calico-printing,  The  heat  of  the  cleansing  liquor  and  its 
strength  must  vary  with  the  styles  of  work,  and  be  skilfully 
adapted  to  them«  Too  high  a  temperature  and  too  much  dung  are 
injurious  to  delicate  colors,  such  as  the  pinks  and  the  yellows ; 
colors  thickened  with  starch  require  a  higher  temperature  than 
those  thickened  with  gum.  The  clotii  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stop  for  a  moment  in  its  progress  through  the  dung-bath,  for  the 
part  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water  would  run,  and  cause 
a  line  mark  across  the  cloth.  > 

The  goods  must  then  be  washed  iii  the  dash-wheel,  or  passed 
through  a  rinsing  trough ;  then  winched  through  a  fresh  dung- 
cistern  at  a  lower  degree  of  temperature ;  then  washed  again. 
They  are  then  ready  for  the  dye-bath. 

There  are  several  difierent  styles  of  work  in  the  process  of 
calico-printing,  each  of  which  requires  a  different  method  of  ma- 
nipulation. 

(I.)  The  madder  style,  to  which  the  best  chintzes  belong,  in 
which  the  mordants  are  applied  to  the  white  cloth,  the  colors  be- 
ing afterwards  brought  up  in  the  dye-bath.  On  those  portions  of 
the  cloth  on  which  the  mordant  is  applied  the  coloring  attaches 
itself  in  a  durable  manner ;  but  on  the  unmordanted  portions  the 
color  is  feebly  attached,  so  that  it  may  be  wholly  removed  by 
washing,  either  in  soap  and  water,  in  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water, 
or  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
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(2.)  The  padding  styile,  m  whid)  tho  wbolc  surface  of  the  calico 
ie  imbued  with  a  mordant,  od  whidi  afterwards  different  colored 
fignree  may  be  raised  by  the  topical  appIieatiAi  of  other  mor- 
daDts,  joined  to  the  action  of  the  dye-bath. 

(3.)  The  resist  style,  where  the  white  cloth  Is  impressed  with 
fibres  in  resist  paste,  which  will  protect  the  parts  it  covers  from 
receiving  any  color,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  a  cold  dye,  as  the 
indig'o  vat,  and  then  to  a  hot  dyo-bath,  with  the  effect  of  producing 
white  or  colored  spots  on  a  blue  groand. 

(4.)  The  discharge  style.  Tho  object  of  this  stylo  of  work  is 
the  production  of  a  white  or  colored  figure  on  a  colored  ground. 
This  is  accompliahcd  by  printing  on  the  cloth  already  dyed  or  mor- 
danted a  substance  called  the  discharger,  which  has  tho  property 
of  decomposing  either  the  coloring  matter  or^ho  mordant. 

(5.)  The  Ghinorbiue  style,  which  requires  vnry  peculiar  treat 
meat,  and  is  practised  with  one  coloring  matter  only,  nantely,  in- 
digo. The  different  sliadca  of  blue  are  secured  by  first  printing 
witli  indigo  in  its  insoluble  state,  and  then  redncfiig  this  to  the 
soluble  state,  and  disBolviug  it  on  tlic  cloth  by  immersing  it  in  cer- 
ttun  chemical  preparations. 

All  these  different  styles  require  a  complicated  process  peculiar 
to  each.  The  art  of  calico-printing  lias  been  carried  towards  per- 
fection by  the  exercise  of  the  fai^ieef;  mechanical  ingenuity,  the 
cultivated  taete  of  the  best  artists,  and  the  talent  df  the  most  die* 
tinguished  chemists.  "  It  is  curious  to  consider  the  great  variety 
of  taste  the  calico-printer  is  obliged  to  consult.  As  articles  of 
dress,  his  goods  are  to  be  worn  by  the  half-clothed  savage,  fond 
of  a  display  of  gandy  colors  ;  they  are  to  plenee  the  refined  tastes 
of  civilized  nations,  of  the  women  of  Eastern  harems,  and  tho 
wives  of  African  kingB.  Almost  every  country  is  a  onstomer  for 
these  goods,  and  «ach  demanda  peculiar  styles,  patterns,  and 
colors." 
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Cheap  traBBportation  is  tho  instrumeut  ftnd  the  test  of  civilized 
progrera.  In  proportion  aa  mea  can  travel  quickly,  and  easily, 
and  cheaply,  and  can  carry  goods  and  materials  quickly,  and  easily, 
and  cheaply,  very  nearly  in  that  proportion  do  wealth,  and  intel- 
ligence, and  happiness  —  that  is,  civilization  —  advance. 

In  ibis  branch  of  improvement  railroads  arc  tlie  most  recent 
forward  stops  on  land,  as  eteam  veGeeU  arc  at  sea.  In  railroad 
Improvements,  the  latest  step  is  tho  adoption  of  very  narrow 
ganges ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  recently  organized  American  company — 
the  Peteler  Portable  Railroad  Company  —  have  in  one  singularly  in* 
genious  step  completed  a  circle  of  improvements  by  combining 
the  vast  economy  of  power  which  railways  aflbrd  with  a  cheap- 
ness greatly  beyond  that  of  a  horse  and  cai-t,  and  an  ease  and 
quickness  of  use  which  mokes  a  railroad  train  almost  aa  bandy  as 
a  wheelbarrow. 

A  btiof  Outline  may  bo  given  of  tho  course  of  this  return  Ito 
features  of  railway  history  nearly  throe  hondrod  years  old,  while 
jet  the  modem  improvcraents  in  railroad  construction  prevent  this 
return  from  being  a  retrograde. 

The- first  ancestor  of  the  railway  was  the  tramway,  which,  as 
its  description  will  show,  was  a  good  deal  more  like  the  Portable 
£ai]foad  of  toHday  than  any  ot  the  intermediate  fenerations.    This 
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is  according  to  that  law  which  recent  physiologists  call  "  rever- 
sion/' according  to  which,  in  any  generation  of  men  or  animals, 
there  may  crop  out,  as  it  were,  some  trait  which  had  been  hidden 
perhaps  for  a  century,  but  had  been  distinct  in  remote  progenitol^. 

Tramways  were  first  introduced  in  the  coal  mining  districts  of 
the  north  of  England  probably  between  the  years  1602  and  1649, 
that  is,  under  James  1.  or  Charles  I.  They  consisted  of  parallel 
lines  of  wooden  trams,  or  beams,  pinned  down  to  the  ground,  and 
with  flanges  on  these  trams,  not  on  the  wheels.  Coal  wagons  were 
drawn  to  and  fro  along  these  flanged  trams  from  the  coal  pits  to 
the  shipping  ports  on  the  Rivers  Tyne  and  Wear.  Rent  was  paid 
to  the  owners  of  the  lands  over  which  these  tramways  were  laid, 
and  this  rent  was  called  way-leave  —  a  terra  still  used  in  that  region 
for  land  damages  for  railroads.  Boger  North,  writing  in  the  year 
1676,  describes  these  tramways  thus :  "  The  manner  of  the  car- 
riage is  by  laying  rails  of  timber  from  the  colliery  down  to  the 
river  exactly  straight  and  parallel ;  and  bulky  carts  are  made  with 
four  rowlets  fitting  these  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy 
that  one  horae  will  draw  down  four  or  five  chaldron  of  coal." 
Along  one  of  these  colliery  tramways  the  English  cannon  were 
posted  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  won  by  the  Young  Pretender 
and  his  Highlanders  over  Sir  John  Cope  in  tlie  year  1745. 

The  first  use  of  iron  on  these  tramways  was  by  nailing  down 
iron  plates  on  the  timbers,  to  protect  them  where  tliey  wore  out 
fastest.  The  first  iron  rails  were  cast  at  Coalbrookdale  in  lt67, 
to  keep  the  furnaces  going  in  a  slack  season.  They  were  bars, 
five  feet  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
whenever  the  price  of  iron  should  rise,  they  were  to  be  taken  up 
again  and  sold.  All  iron  rails  were  cast  until  Birkenahaw  intro- 
duced rolled  wrought  iron  rails  in  1820.  Horse  railroads  were  in- 
creasing in  nninbera  in  England  —  five  having  been  chartered  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1805,  sixteen  in  1815,  and  thirty-two  in  1825 
—  when  the  locomotive  was  first  successfully  constructed  by  Ste- 
phenson in  1829. 

The  widtli  of  the  tramways  was  about  4  feet  8^  inches,  because 
that  happened  to  be  the  usual  width  of  the  wagon  tracks  in 
that  region.  The  same  vridth  was  naturally  adopted  for  the  first 
railroads,  and  has  ever  since  been  used  on  more  roads  than  any 
other  in  most  parts  of  the  railroad  world.  Fourteen  other  widths 
are  known  to  have  been  used, — from  seven  feet  (on  an  English 
line,  the  Great  Western)  down  to  two  feet  (on  the  now  fiEunons 
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litde  Festiniog  Railway  in  Wales).     The  Spanish  roads  have  the 
elaborate  fractional  width  of  5  feet  5^|  inches. 

The  Festiniog  Railway  is  that  whose  construction  and  operations 
are  most  nearly  like  the  Portable  Railroad  of  the  Peteler  Portable 
Railroad  Company.  It  was  built  to  haul  slate  from  a  Welsh 
quarry  down  to  a  seaport,  and  has  been  running  for  nearly  forty 
years,  by  horse  power  until  1865,  when  locomotives  were  placed 
on  the  road,  and  with  so  much  success,  as  to  economy  and  efficieucy, 
as  to  have  of  itself  alone  practically  decided  the  narrow-gauge 
question. 

Some  occasional  discussion  of  this  comparatively  new.  idea  of 
very  narrow  railways  has  taken  place  during  the  last  year  or  two 
in  the  United  States ;  and  here,  iis  well  as  in  Europe,  a  number  of 
permanent  steam  railroads  on  a  similar  plan  are  in  process  of  or- 
ganization or  construction.  There  is  required,  however,  every 
year,  an  immense  mass  of  transportation  and  excavation,  for 
which  a  permanent  railway  is  not  wanted.  This  is  at  present  exe- 
cuted by  the  old-fashioned  means  of  wheelbarrows,  carts,  or  wag- 
oning, and  it  is  for  the  economical  and  rapid  performance  of  this 
work  in  particular  that  the  portable  cars  and  track  of  the  Peteler 
Portable  Railroad  Company  are  peculiarly  adapted. 

Such  cases  are — the  transport  of  stone,  bnck,  and  timbers  from 
a  quarry  or  dock  to  a  building ;  filling  up  low  grounds ;  levelling 
and  embanking  for  wag^n  roads  and  railroads  ;  building  mill-dams ; 
working  peat  bogs  ;  sanding  cranberry  meadows  ;  building  levees ; 
running  brick-yards ;  filling  icehouses ;  many  portions  of  military 
transportation  ;  for  excavating  and  hauling  at  quarries,  iron  mines, 
coal  mines,  marl  pits,  gravel  pits,  etc. ;  for  levelling  and  filling 
in  the  grading  of  public  parks,  cemeteries,  and  other  large  areas ; 
for  the  heavy  hauling  at  rolling-mills,  foundcries,  boilernshops,  and 
other  large  iron  works  ;  at  lime-kilns  ;  in  digging  for  large  cellars, 
excavating  for  gas-holders,  etc.,  etc. 

The  statistics  do  not  exist  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  such 
work  which  is  every  year  executed  in  the  United  States,  either  by 
number  of  men,  or  horses,  or  vehicles  employed,  or  by  number  of 
cubic  yards  or  tons'  weight  moved.  But  an  estimate  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  one  single  item  of  the  above  list  will  sufficiently* 
indicate  the  vastness  of  the  total.  Mr.  H.  Y.  Poor,  a  most  expe- 
rienced and  sober  statistician,  and  a  first-class  authority  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  calculates  that  new  railroads  have 
been  built,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  this  country,  at  the  rate 
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of  two  thousand  miles  a  year ;  that  this  is  to  be  three  thousand 
miles  a  year  hereafler,  and  more  too ;  that  the  whole  len^h  of  raiU 
roads  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  is  (on  January  1,  1870) 
forty-seven  thousand  miles ;  and  that  it  will  take  at  least  two 
hundred  arid  fifty  thousand  miles  more  of  railways  to  supply  even 
moderately  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  we  imagine  the  quantity  of  hauling  required  for  the 
deep  cuts  and  high  embankments  that  must  be  made,  for  the  tim- 
ber, stone,  and  iron  that  must  be  hauled  for  the  superstructures, 
bridges,  etc.,  for  this  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles,  which  is  more  than  nine  times  the  distance  around  the  world, 
and  if  we  add  some  imagination  of  the  further  mass  of  heavy  ex- 
cavating and  hauling  required  in  all  the  mining,  banking,  filling, 
and  other  earth  work  of  the  United  States,  —  which  will  be  far 
greater  in  the  total  than  this  railroad  item,  — -  although  we  shall 
have  no  arithmetical  figures  for  a  result,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
convinced  that  the  whole  work  laid  out  is  enormous  to  a  degree 
even  beyond  the  intelligent  grasp  of  the  mind.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  invention  which  diminishes  the  labor  and  cost  of 
all  this  drudgery,  directly  and  very  greatly  increases  the  sum 
of  human  wealth  and  happiness. 

An  easy  comparison  will  show  how  greatly  the  Portable  Rail- 
road does  diminish  this  cost  and  labor.  One  horse  and  man  on 
the  Portable  Railroad  can  move  at  least  five  cubic  yards  of  earth. 
This  would  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  ordinaiy  cart'  loads,  for  in  prac- 
tice, one  cubic  yard  makes  about  thi'ee  horse-Cart  loads  ;  the  same 
quantity  makes  sixteen  average  wheelbarrow  loads.  One  man 
alone,  with  one  of  tlie  smaller  sizes  of  portable  cars  and  track, 
can  move  a  half  cubic  yard  of  earth,  equal  to  eight  wheelbarrow 
loads.  Therefore  the  Portable  Railroad  enables  one  man  to  do 
eight  men's  work,  and  enables  one  man  and  horse  to  do  the  work 
of  at  least  ten  men,  ten  horses,  and  ten  carts.  It  is  easy  to  com- 
pute the  saving. 

"Poi-table"  is  the  most  important  idea  in  this  latest  of  the 
railroads ;  for  it  can  be  carried  hither  and  thither,  laid  down,  used, 
^picked  up,  and  carried  away  again,  almost  as  fast  as  the  field 
telegraphs  that  have  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  military 
campaigns  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  track  is  manufactured 
in  twenty-foot  sections,  hitching  strongly  and  securely  together 
at  the  end  by  means  of  a  hook-and-eye  contrivance.  The  neces- 
sary short  lengths,  turn-outs,  single  and  double  curves,  frogs. 
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cross-roads,  turn-tables,  etc.,  are  all  kept  ready  made  and  fitted 
with  hooks  and  eyes  in  like  manner.  The  rails  are  laid  directly 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  without  sleepers  or  any  prepara- 
tory grading  or  digging.  On  level  ground  two  men  can  lay  down 
a  thousand  feet  of  the  track  in  an  hour,  and  can  pick  it  up  agdin 
in  fifteen  minutes.  If  there  is  a  marsh  or  a  bog,  where  an  ordi- 
nary team  could  not  pass,  a  "track-raft''  has  been  contrived, 
which  carries  road,  car^,  and  all,  and  a  flying  bridge  is  ready  for 
canals  and  small  rivers.  A  single  railroad  car,  or  three  two-horso 
teams,  can  easily  transport  the  whole  track  and  fixtures  of  a  Porta- 
ble Railroad  a  thousand  feet  (about  one  fifth  of  ^  mile)  long. 

The  patents  which  are  owned  by  the  Peteler  Portable  Railroad 
Company  are  two  in  number,  one  covering  the  track,  and  the 
other  the  peculiar  dumping  car  which  is  used  with,  the  road,  and 
which  is  of  itself  an  ingenious  and  efiicient  contrivance  for  han- 
dling heavy  materials.  The  car  used  for  earth  only  requires  that 
its  load  shall  be  lifted  two  feet  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  five  or  five  and  a  half  feet,  into  an  ordinary  car  or  cart 
body.  Any  man  who  has  ever  shovelled  one  load  of  earth  into  a 
cart  will  readily  see  what  a  relief  and  saving  it  is  to  cut  down  by 
half  the  hoisting  of  the  whole  load.  For  materials  like  timber, 
brick,  or  stone,  which  will  stack  closely,  this  item  of  convenient 
handling  becomes  still  more  important,  the  platform  for  this  pur- 
pose being  only  ten  inches  from  the  ground. 

Il  is  calculated  from  the  results  of  the  work  thus  far  done  by 
the  Portable  Railroad,  that  the  saving  it  secures  on  heavy  pieces 
of  transportation  is  from  half  .to  three  fourths  of  the  time,  and 
from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  the  money,  that  would  be  required 
by  the  old  methods.  As  in  fixed  railroads,  these  savings  may  be- 
come more  or  less,  by  virtue  of  some  local  peculiarity.  Thus,  if 
the  ground  traversed  be  of  a  suitable  slope,  the  cars  can  be  car- 
ried one  way  by.  gravity  alone,  and  then,  of  course,  so  much  of 
the  work  of  trjinsportation  is  saved. 

A  few  specific  details  of  work  actually  done  will  aptly  illustrate 
these  general  statements. 

In  filling  a  wharf  at  the  United  States  Light-house  Depot,  Stat- 
en  Island,  it  turned  out  that,  with  the  Peteler  Portable  Railroad 
track  and  cars,  the  quantity  of  earth  moved  was  over  twenty  cubic 
yards  per  day  per  man,  while  with  carts  and  horses,  each  man 
would  have  moved,  on  the  most  liberal,  estimate,  not  over  11 J 
Cubic  yards.     In  sanding  some  cranberry  meadows  at  Franklin, 
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Mass.,  and  at  Westbrook,  Conn.,  where  the  ground  was  so  soil  that 
the  horse  used  had  to  wear  what  may  be  called  mud  snow-shoes, 
made  of  board,  the  Portable  Railroad  —  with  one  horse  and  six 
cars  —  did  the  work  with  a  speed  sometimes  thirty  times,  and 
never  less  than  twenty  times,  as  fast  as  a  wheelbarrow  force  could 
have  done  it.  A  canal  and  railroad  contractor  in  Indiana  wrote 
that  he  was  embanking  and  excavating  at  one  third  the  cost  of 
using  horse-carts.  Dacey  &  Co.,  contractors  on  the  Cape  Cod 
Railroad,  upon  a  careful  and  extensive  trial,  moved  a  thousand 
cubic  yards  a  month  more  with  a  portable  track  and  cars  than 
with  an  ordinary  train  and  track  of  2^  yard  rotary  cars,  worked 
with  an  equal  gang.  Mr.  Whyte,  who  hired  twenty  cars  and  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  of  track  to  make  excavations  for  his  great  gas- 
tank  for  the  New  York  Mutual  Gas  Company,  reported  that  he 
had  saved  fifty  per  cent,  on  his  contract  in  consequence.  A  Con- 
neoticut  cranberry  man,  Mr.  Bill,  of  Lyme,  wrote  that  he  had  been 
sanding  a  cranberry  meadow  a  mile  long  with  the  portable  track, 
and  that  it  enabled  him  to  do  the  work  for  one  third  of  what  it 
must  have  cost  in  any  other  way,  and  that  his  saving  on  that  one 
job  would  "pay  for  the  cars  and  track  twice  over."  Town  Road 
Superintendent  Seymour,  of  Uingham,  Mass.,  found  that,  even  at 
short  distances,  such  as  three  hundred  feet,  he  saved  one  fourth 
the  cost  of  wheelbarrow  hauling,  and  one  third  over  that  of 
carting. 

A  long  list  of  similar  statistics  might  be  repoi*tcd  from  docu- 
ments on  record,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  general  statements 
of  "saving  both  time  and  money,"  "having  a  decided  advantage 
over  horses  and  carts,"  and  the  like. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
Portable  Track  was  shown  in  a  job  of  city  filling  at  Boston,  where 
it  was  found  that  wheelbarrow  work  was  slow  and  expensive  be- 
yond endurance,  and  where  horse-carts  could  not  go.  The  gravel 
used  in  this  work  was  to  be  filled  in  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  deep, 
in  a  low  and  ill-drained  part  of  the  city,  built  over,  however,  and 
where  the  houses  were  to  be  raised  to  the  new  level,  and  the  fill- 
ing dropped  and  packed  in,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  side  streets, 
alleys,  back  yards,  and  cellars,  at  all  sorts  of  depths.  It  was, 
however,  found  that  the  road  was,  one  might  almost  say,  as  flexi- 
ble as  a  string ;  it  twisted  and  squirmed  up  and  down,  and  in  and 
out,  round  corners  and  through  back  gates  and  cellar  doors, 
searching  out  one  hollow  after  another,  ever  and  anon  being  picked 
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np  and  carried  in  at  a  new  place  aa  they  carry  the  hose  at  a  fire, 
UDtil  the  whole  was  succesafuliy  accomplished,  and  at  the  rate  of 
three  hondred  cubic  yards  a  day  to  twenty  men,  too ;  being  fifteen 
cubic  yards,  equal  to  thirty  heavy  cart  loads,  per  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  mode  of  transporting 
which  possesses  at  once  more  than  the  adaptability  of  a  man  with 
a  wheelbarrow,  at  half  the  cost ;  more  than  the  wholesale  econ- 
omy of  a  railroad  gravel  train,  without  its  burdensome  perma- 
nency ;  which  can  go  where  man  and  horse  caunot ;  which  can- 
not be  disabled  by  rain,  flood,  sand,  or  mud ;  and  which  can  be 
liud  down  in  an  hour  aud  removed  in  fifteen  minutes,  without 
leaving  a  itrouant  or  trace  of  its  presence,  is  tiie  very  beau-ideal  of 
a  transportation  ayatftm.  The  credit  of  the  inventions  which  are 
united  in  the  Portable  Railroad  enterprise  is  due  to  a  Bavariau 
engineer  officer,  Ileir  Peteler.  During  the  jnilitary  operations  of 
the  famouB  campaign  which  was  closed  by  the  decisive  defeat  of 
the  Austrian  army  at  Sadowa,  in  1866,  there  arose  a  necessity  for 
quickly  filling  in  an  area  of  marshy  ground.  The  means  were  not 
at  first  forthcoming,  but  Ilcrr  Peteler  quickly  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  movable  narrow  tramway,  the  light  cars,  and  the  track- 
raft  which  was  to  carry  them  over  the  morass.  The  necessary 
woodwork  was  extemporized,  and  the  filling  executed  with  unpre- 
cedented quickness.  The  efficiency  of  the  plan  was  thus  proved, 
and  the  inventor  proceeded  to  develop  and  complete  its  adaptation 
to  civil  as  well  as  military  operations.  When  his  inventions  were 
complete,  he  went  on  to  introduce  them  in  Europe,  and  intrusted 
hig  brotber,  Mr.  Alois  Peteler,  with  the  business  of  bringing  them 
into  use  in  America.  The  undertaking  has  already  met  with  great 
success,  the  track  and  cars  of  the  Company  being  now  in  use  in 
more  than  half  of  the  states,  and  in  the  British  Provinces,  Cuba, 
and  South  America.  The  ofRce  of  the  Peteler  Portable  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  located  at  42  Broadway,  New  Tork,  where  they  keep  samples 
of  their  cars  and  tracks,  and  where  all  business  pertaining  to  (he  Com- 
pany is  transacted. 
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itti  CFFEcra.  —  rHK  tbl-tu  im  the  MATTLIU 

Silk,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  fibre  from  tlic  cocoons,  or  nests, 
wliich  insects  build  for  tlioii-  protection  while  in  tlie  cliryeulia  con- 
dition. The  chief  supply  is,  however,  derived  from  tlio  silkworm, 
a  caterpillar  which  lies  upon  the  mulberry  tree,  and  is  classed 
sciedtlHcally  as  tlio  bomhijx  mori. , 

The  manufacture  of  silk  has  been  known  from  tlio  eariiest  times 
in  Cliina.  From  there  it  was  introduced  into  Eui-opc  during  the 
middle  ages. 

At  the  settlement  of  the  United  States,  various  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk.  At  a  meeting  in  London  of 
the  company  under  whose  auspices  tlie  Gcttlcmoiit  at  Jamestown, 
in  Virgiiiia,  was  made,  held  in  London  in  }G20,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
whose  term  of  office  as  treasurer  had  juttt  eitded,  made  an  addiess 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  in  which  he  recommended  Iha 
cultui-e  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  raising  of  silk,  saying  that  the 
king,  James  I.,  had  sent  a  socond  supply  of  silkworm  oggs  to  the 
colony  from  his  own  stores. 

Though  at  frequent  Intervals  the  aiithni;ities  suggested  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  and  sought  to  etimuUt^  it  by  rewards  and  boun- 
ties, yet  in  these  early  days  very  little  attention  was  devoted  to  it. 

In  1718  this  culture,  with  that  of  indigq,  was  introduced  into 
Louisiana  by  the  "  Company  of  the  West ;  "  and  during  the  Ruv- 
C5«) 
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olution  the  chief  supply  of  Bewing*  Bilk  for  tlie  upper  country  was 
derived  from  the  Bilk  works  established  in  Georgia  by  tlic  French 
settlers.  The  business  had  been  founded  there  by  most  liberal  afH 
propriations  from  Pai'liament  and  private  persons  in  £ng]and. 
Lands  were  given  settlors  upon  condition  that  they  planted  ten 
mulberry  trees  fur  each  acre,  ajid  tlie  seal  of  tlic  founders,  with  its 
motto,  **Xon  aibi,  aed  aliis  "  (not  for  ourselves,  but  for  othera),  with 
tlic  i:x?presentation  of  silkworms,  expressed  at  once  both  tlie  spirit 
witj)  which  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  and  its  object.  Skilled 
workmen  from  Italy  were  BQivt  over  to  superintend  and  instruct 
the  settlore ;  but  becoming  dissatisfied,  they  destroyed  the  stock 
$md  machinery,  and  fled  into  Carolina. 

Others  were,  however,  sent  over  to  recommence  the  business ; 
and  in  1734:  the  first  shipment  of  eight  pounds  of  raw  silk  was 
sent  to  England.  The  business  continued,  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bounties  awarded  it,  reaching,  in  1760*,  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  cocoons :  but  when  the  bounties  were  discontinued,  it 
diminished  rapidly,  and  in  1790  the  last  silk  was  shipped  from 
Georgia. 

In  Carolina,  also,  the  culture  of  silk  was  a  somewhat  fashionable 
employment  for  the  ladies  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

In  Massachusetts  fine  samples  of  sewing  silk  were  made  in  1790 
by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Western,  in  Worcester  County.  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  attempts  were  also  made  at  an  early 
period  to  introduce  this  culture.  In  1769  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  of  Pliiladclphia,  on .  the  recommendation  of  Frank- 
lin, commenced  a  subscription  for  establishing  a  filature  of  silk  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of  a  Frenchman.  A  Mrs. 
Wright,  a  Quakeress  in  Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  made  a 
good  deal  of  sewing  silk  in  1770.  In  the  Philadelphia  Library 
Company  are  preserved  samples  of  a  silk  dress,  for  the  Queen  of 
England,  made  from  silk  raised  by  Mrs.  Wright.  They  are  in  the 
manuscript  of  Watson's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia. 

In  Connecticut  silk  was  early  produced,  and  was  the  subject  of 
legislation  in  1782.  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  was  ear- 
nest and  constant  in  his  efforts  to  stimulate  the  culture.  He  com- 
menced by  planting  three  mulberry  trees  in  1768,  and  in  the  libraiy 
of  Yale  College  is  his  manuscript  jounial,  in  which  are  recorded 
his  experiments  and  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years.     In  1747  Mr.  Law,  the  governor  of  the  state,  wore  the  first 
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coat  and  stockiDgs  made  of  New  England  silk,  and  in  1*750  his 
daughter  the  first  silk  dress  made  from  domestic  material. 

The  state  government  took  an  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
the  industry,  and  distributed  to  every  parish  half  an  ounce  of 
white  mulberry  seed,  a  variety  suitable  to  the  climate,  and  ofifered 
a  bounty  for  the  production  of  mulberry  trees  and  raw  silk.  In 
1760  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingworth,  stated,  in  his  Essai/s  on 
Silk-growing  and  Field  Huabaiidry  in  New  England,  that  one  of  the 
principal  cultivators  of  silk,  whose  credibility  could  be  relied  upon, 
informed  him  that  he  could  make  a  yard  of  silk  as  cheap  as  he 
could  a  yard  of  linen  cloth,  of  eight  run  to  the  pound,  and  that 
it  was  then  considered  ''more  profitable  than  any  other  ordinary 
business/' 

In  1789  the  town  of  Mansfield,  where  the  culture  appears  to  have 
been  most  successful-,  and  where  it  has  lasted  until  this  day,  made 
about  two  hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk,  worth  five  dollars  a  pound. 
The  sewing  silk  made  at  this  period  was  worth  one  dollar  an 
ounce. 

The  Revolution  had  depressed  the  business,  and  extinguished  it 
in  some  localities ;  but  now  it  began  to  excite  new  attention.  In 
1793  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  were  raised ;  and 'from  this 
time  it  increased  until  the  yearly  production  came  to  be  about 
three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  at  which  it  remained  until  a 
blight  in  the  seasons  of  1843-4  attacked  the  mulberry  trees,  and, 
combined  with  the  disastrous  results  of  the  moms  muUicauHa 
speculation,  which  had  spread  through  the  country  like  a  pesti- 
lence, caused  a  distrust,  and  an  almost  entire  abandonment  of  the 
pursuit. 

The  culture  of  silk  has  consequently  lain  almost  dormant,  until 
wiUiin  quite  recent  times  attention  has  been  again  called  to  it. 
Its  successful  introduction  into  California  has  again  excited  inter- 
est in  the  business,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  made  a 
most  successful  branch  of  agricultural  industry  in  many  difierent 
parts  of  the  country. 

Before  1828  the  silk  raised  in  the  United  States  was  all  spun  by 
hand  upon  the  common  spinning-wheel  in  use  at  that  time.  About 
this  time  Edmund  Golding  came  to  this  country  from  Macclesfield, 
England,  and  settled  at  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  expecting  to  find 
it,  from  the  reports  he  had  heard,  an  important  place  for  the  work- 
ing of  silk.  Though  .only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  an  ex- 
perienced throwster,  and,  disappointed  at  finding  no  opportunity 
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for  employment  in  the  occupation  upon  which  he  had  relied  for  his 
Bupport,  he  interested  some  of  the  residents  of  the  town  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery  required,  and  together 
they  resolved  to  construct  it  under  his  direction. 

These  men  were  Alfred  Lilly,  William  A.  Fisk,  Joseph  Conant, 
William  Atwood,  Jesse  Bingham,  and  Storrs  Hovey.  Incorporat- 
ing themselves  under  the  title  of  the  Mansfidd  Silk  Company, 
they  each  contributed  to  the  general  fund  fifty  dollars,  which  was 
afterwards  raised  tO'  seven  hundred  dollars.  Having  received  also 
a  bounty  from  the  state  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  the  company 
appeared  for  some  time  to  be  prosperous  ;  but  want  of  experience 
and  other  causes,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  accu- 
rate description,  led  to  their  embarrassment. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  was  as  yet  premature  for  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  the  business,  and  tlie  partners,  their  hearts 
made  sick  by  deferred  hope,  retired,  one  after  the  other,  until  only 
two  of  them  remained  long  enough  to  retire  from  it  without  loss. 
Very  few  industrial  enterprises  in  this  country  have  been  attended 
with  higher  hopes  and  more  utter  failure  than  the  various  attempts 
to  establish  the  silk  business ;  but  the  time  has  now  come  when 
the  manufacture  is  successfully  established  ;  and  doubtless  the 
period  is  not  far  distant  when,  in  the  westward  march  of  empire, 
the  United  States  will  succeed  to  the  leading  position  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine,  it  was  found  that 
the  sewing  silk  then  made  was  not  in  all  respects  suitable  for  using 
on  it.  After  spending  much  time  in  experiment,  the  Nonotuck 
Silk  Company,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  succeeded  in  producing  a  ma- 
chine twist  which  was  found  to  be  exactly  the  thing  needed.  The 
first  lot  of  this  new  industrial  product  was  made  and  spooled  in 
February,  1852,  and  being  tried  by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company  upon  their  machines,  was  found  to  be  just  what  they 
had  been  desiring  to  find. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  demand  has  steadily  grown,  until 
now  there  are  more  than  fifty  manufactories  in  the  country  engaged 
in  its  production.  Of  these  the  chief  one  is  the  Nonotuck  Silk 
Company,  who  first  introduced  it.  Dating  back  their  record  in 
the  silk  business  to  1838,  they  have  increased  with  the  inorease  of 
the  silk  business,  until  now  they  give  constant  employment  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  and  are  the  largest  producers  of 
their  special  wares,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world. 
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The  demand  for  machine  twist  ia  greater  in  this  country  thaa  la 
»ny  othei',  since  Hie  aewing  macbiue,  aa  a  purely  American  inven- 
tion, has  become  bo  mocli  move  generally  adoptod  in  botli  factory 
and  domestic  use.  Yet  it  is  singular  tliat  tJie  prejiidice  in  favor 
of  Italian  tiJlk  ghould  dtill  be  so  strong,  that,  though  in  fact  the 
supply  of  real  Italian  silk  imported  is  wholly  inconsiderable,  al- 
most the'Cntire  supply  being  funiinhed  by  American  manufacturers, 
yet  they  are  forced,  in  deference  to  this  prejudice,  to  put  it  np  in 
packages  imitating  tfaoso  used  in  Italy,  and  to  use  as  trade-marks 
the  names  of  supposititious  Italian  firms. 

It  would  seem  as  though  it  was  time  fbr  the  American  public  to 
free  themselves  IVom  this  childish  deference  to  foreign  names,  and, 
becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  industry,  put  Uie  manu- 
facturers no  longer  under  the  aecessity  of  thus  appearing  to  be 
tailin^undcr  false  colors. 


i 
I',. -  .- 

HINGES. 

'     BUrom,   ST    THB '  TRAP-DOOR     BPIDE1 


Thbsb  were  binges  long  before  doors  or  houses  were  made  by 
man.  The  trap-door  spiders  of  warm  climates  lined  their  eartti- 
dug  nests  with  eilk,  closed  them  above  with  a  neatly  fitted  doov, 
and  bung  tbis  duor  by  a  delicate  and  flexible,  yet  stroDg  and  ser- 
viceable, hinge,  permitting  the  door,  when  opened,  to  fall  back  to 
its  place  by  gravitation,  ages  before  man  had  reasoned  himself 
into  anything  better  than  a  hole  under  some  rock,  and  a  still  long- 
er time  before  Newton  had  ascertained  the  law,  or  given  the  name, 
of  gravitation.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  earlicet  hinge 
Msod  by  men  was  of  a  sort  still  common  enough  —  a  piece  of  leather, 
or  untanned  hide  or  skin,  fastened  to  both  door-post  and  door. 

It  is  in  Egypt  that  the  earliest  record  is  found  of  the  eubatitu- 
tion  of  the  actual  hinge  idea,  viz.,  a  pivot  or  joint,  in  place  of  a 
mere  flexible  texture.  The  Egyptian  doors  turned  on  wooden  or 
bronze  pins,  projecting  upward  and  downward  from  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  back  of  the  door,  into  sockets  in  the  lintel  and 
threshold ;  and  similar  pegs  were  used  by  way  of  binges  on  the 
lida  of  boxes.  The  same  arrangement  waa  employed  in  the  domes- 
tic architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  became  usual 
32  (547) 
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to  have  the  upper  pin  or  pivot  a  little  nearer  the  middle  of  the. 
doorway  than  the  lower  one,  the  back  of  the  door  sloping  accord- 
ingly, 80  that  the  top  of  the  doorway  was  narrower  than  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  evident  that  when  the  door  thus  hung  was  opened  to 
a  right  angle,  for  instance,  tlie  whole  door  would  have  the  same 
slope  with  the  part  behind  it,  so  that  when  let  go,  it  would  fall 
back  of  itself  to  the  shut  position.  It  was  not  only  "  hung,"  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  did  really  hang  forward  into  the 
shut  position,  being  held  there  by  gravity. 

A  curious  style  of  ancient  hinge  is  found  in  the  interesting  ruins 
so  numerous  in  what  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  northern  pait  of  Palestine.  Here  is  a 
strange  area  of  bare  basaltic  rock,  rising  up  from  the  more  fertile 
land  around  it  as  suddenly  as  a  wall,  and  thickly  set  with  deserted 
towns,  whose  houses  are  so  well  preserved  as  to  be  still  habitable, 
being  built  of  slabs  of  the  basalt  itself,  a  black  stone,  as  heavy, 
and  almost  as  hard,  as  iron.  Few  travellers  have  examined  this 
singular  region.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Burckhardt, 
Freshfield,  and  Porter,  the  latter  of  whom  thus  describes  the  door 
of  a  house  in  Burak,  one  of  these  deserted  cities :  "  The  outer 
door  was  a  slab  of  stone,  four  and  one  half  feet  high,  four  feet 
wide,  and  eight  inches  thick.  It  hung  upon  pivots,  forming  two 
projecting  parts  of  the  slab,  working  in  sockets  in  the  lintel  and 
threshold,  and  though  so  massive,  I  was  able  to  open  and  shut  it 
with  ease."  An  inscription  on  one  of  these  buildings,  in  Greek 
letters,  was  believed  by  Burckhardt  to  bear  the  date  of  306  B.  C, 
being  more  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  years  old. 

These  ancient  hinges  were  projections  from  the  door,  in  the  pro- 
longations of  a  perpendicular  line  through  the  substance  of  the 
door  itself.  They  were  like  the  two  ends  of  a  spindle  run  through 
the  length  of  the  door.  The  modem  hinges  are  not  ends,  but  sec- 
tions out  of  the  length  of  a  spindle,  not  through  the  door,  and 
playing  above  and  below  it,  but  between  door  and  door-post,  and 
held  to  one  by  a  bolt  carrying  the  spindle  or  pivot,  and  to  the 
other  by  the  eye  that  rides  on  the  pivot.  Through  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  "  esses,"  cross-garnets,  H,  and  H  L  hinges,  etc.,  etc., 
these  three  elements  can  be  discerned,  viz.,  the  pivot,  the  piece 
that  carries  it,  and  the  piece  that  rides  upon  it. 

During  the  middle  ages  hinges  were  made  ornamental  as  well 
as  useful,  although  no  improvements  were  effected  in  the  mechan- 
ism itself.     This  ornamenting  was  chiefly  managed  by  means  of 
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the  attacbments  upon  the  door,  which  were  worked  into  graceful 
floriated  curves,  pierced  forms,  and  other  designs  of  many  kinds. 
Real  improvements  in  the  hinges  themselves  have  been  effocted 
only  since  the  more  modem  improvements  in  iron  and  steel  work 
generally, — that  is,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  or  there- 
abouts. 

The  most  significant  patents  on  the  subject  have,  however,  been 
issued  botli  in  Europe  and  America  within  a  much  shorter  period 
tlian  tliis.  Some  of  them  are  for  slopes  on  the  flanges  of  the 
hinge,  which  cause  the  door  to  rise  a  little  as  it  is  opened,  and, 
of  course,  to  slide  back  by  its  own  weight.  Others  are  for  com- 
binations of  a  spring  with  the  hinge,  having  the  same  purpose. 
But  until  within  a  few  years,  the  labor-saving  idea  of  making  self- 
closing  doors  has  more  usually  been  effected  by  means  of  a 
separate  spring  and  roller  behind  the  door ;  by  a  torsion  rod,  to  be 
twisted  in  opening  the  door,  and  to  shut  it  by  the  force  of  its  un- 
twisting ;  or  by  the  simpler  and  older  means  of  a  counterpoise 
hung  by  a  line  running  over  a  pulley.  Of  these  ideas  there  have 
been  numerous  modifications. 

As  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  was  an  American  idea  which  has 
been  developed  into  the  latest  and  greatest  advance  in  contri* 
vances  for  perfecting  hinges.  This  idea  is  embodied  in  what  are 
called  the  ''  American  Spiral  Spring  Butts,"  and  which  are  manu< 
factured  exclusively  by  the  American  Spiral  Spring  Butt  Company,. 
21  Park  Row,  New  York. 

A  butt,  as  most  people  know,  is  such  a  hinge  as  is  commonl^ir 
used  for  a  door.     The  American  Spiral  Spring  Butt  is  a  combina-- 
tion  of  spring  and  hinge,  in  which  the  rod  or  pivot  that  runs 
through  the  alternate  cylindrical  flanges  of  the  two  portions  of; 
the  common  butt  is  replaced  by  a  cylindrical  sheath  containing 
a  strong  spiral  spring.     This  spring  is  so  placed  and  fastened  that, 
as  the  door  opens,  the  spring  is  forcibly  in  part  uncoiled^  by  bod- 
ing turned  or  pushed  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  coili     Of 
course,  when  the  door  is  left  free  again,  the  powerful  pressure  witli 
which  the  spring  returns  to  its  position  drives  back  that  part  of 
the  hinge  to  which  it  is  keyed  to  the  position  where  it  was  when 
the  door  was  shut,  and  drives  the  door  with  it.     That  h,  it  shuts 
the  door  —  the  action  of  the  spring  moving  the  hinge^  and  the 
hinge  carrying  the  door,  just  as,  in  opening,  the  door  had  carried 
the  hinge,  and  the  hinge  the  spring. 

The  spiral  spring  butts  are  made  of  about  thirty  different  sizes, 
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fi-om  those  of  only  tliree  inches  in  length,  for  light  baize  doors,  up 
to  those  a  foot  long,  for  heavy  outer  doors,  like  those  of  churches 
and  other  large  buildings.  All  the  sizes,    however,  are  larger  and 
heavier  than  ordinary  hutts  of  the  correspouding  grade.     This  is  ft 
threat  advantage,  for  not  only  does  the  greater  quantity-of  metal  ren- 
der the  butt  much  stronger,  but  its  distribution  in  the  different 
parte  of  the  butt,  and  particularly  in  die  roomy  cylinder  formed 
by  the  flanges,  adds  a  great  fur- 
•  ther   share  of  strength,   and  the 
large  surface  occupied  by  the  dif- 
ferent bearings  of   the   parts  of 
the  butt  is  found  to  keep  them  re- 
markably true  during  long  periods 
of  use.     This  is  an  important  ex- 
cellence, as  a  door  that  sags  either 
downward   or   forward   from   the 
grinding  away  of  the  parts  of  the 
hinges  upon  each  other,  is  liable  to 
jam    very    inconveniently    either 
upon  tlio  threshold  or  upon  the 
outer  door-post. 

Another  very  desirable  quality 
in  these  spiral  spring  butts  is 
their  noisclcssn ess.  The  creaking 
of  ill-oilcd  hinges  is  extremely 
disagreeable ;  and  the  same  breadth 
and  arrangement  of  bearings  that 
keep  these  hinges  so  true,  are  also 
found  to  make  them  very  silent  in 
working.  They  are  the  first  prac- 
tically  noiseless   metallic   hingca 

AMERICAN    SPIML    SPB1HG    BUTT.  t*""*  ""^^^  ^""^^  ^^«"  '"»'^'^- 

AII  these  observations  rt-lato 
to  butts  made  on  the  plan  of  tlie  common  hinge,  having  two 
Haps  and  one  cylinder  between  them,  tiirough  which  passoB 
the  pin  or  pivot.  A  modification  of  the  American  Spiral  Spring 
Butt  has,  however;  been  invented,  which  not  only  sends  tin- 
door  back  to  its  place  after  opening,  but  which  allows  the 
door  to  be  opened  indiiTorently  to  either  nde,  and  sends  it 
hack  equally  from  each.  These  aio  called  "double-action  butts," 
and  tliis  inTontian  is  the  only  centre-rest  hinge.      The  object  is 


Fto.  1.     Donlils  A.cUnn  Butt,  for  bringing  doors  orgaUl 

boCh  ways. 
Pro.  2.    Top,  holding  npper  end  of  Spring. 
Fio,  3.    Spinl  Spiins.  eQcaBedinsheet  iron  cylinder, 
Pio.  4.     Bottotn,  holding  lower  end  of  Spting. 
An,  6.    6«otioQ  of  Biiigle  Action  Butt, 

A,  Top— B,  bottom— C,  Flanges— D,  Spring. 

F.  r.    Bere«s  which  paPs  thronRh  the  FlEUige,  O, 

into  the  groove  of  the  Top  A,  seaaring 
thelfttlerto  the  FUnge,  snd  nlso  sllowingit 
to  teTotve. 

G.  G.  G.    Bolea  inTopforreoeiTingtheLflTSli 

[Fig.  7,]  by  ThJob  the  Bpring  in  odjuatedL 


B.  B.  H.  Holes  fn  Top  for  reeeivlng  the  Fin, 
n'ig.  8,]  which,  by  pawing  thcough  the  Bol^ 
E.  H.,on  the  FUnge,  secvioa  it  to  the  Top 


E.  K.    Endsof  Spring  In  Jews,  J.J. 
Via,  S>     FIsngea,  showing  ioiata  of  Bott.^ 

F.F.    Screw  EoTes, 

H.H.    Fin  Hole. 

L  I.    Bivet  Hole. 
Fio.  7.     Lever  for  adjusting  Bprin^ 
Fic.  B.     Pin  seouring  Flange  wd  'Ei 
FiA,  S.     Kievt  seonring  Flange  and  E 
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accomplished  bj  giving  to  each  butt,  instead  of  one  cylinder 
with  its  spring  inside,  two  parallel  cylinders,  a  flap  between  them 
having  flanges  on  each  cylinder,  while  beyond  the  two  cylinders 
are  the  flaps  that  screw  upon  door  and  door-post  respectively.  To 
get  at  the  nature  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ima- 
gine a  capital  Z,  which  will  represent  a  section  of  the  double- 
action  butt :  suppose  a  cylinder  at  each  of  the  sharp  corners,  with 
a  spring  tending  to  shut  the  upper  and  lower  arms  of  the  Z  snug 
up  to  the  slanting  central  piece.  The  door-post  in  this  supposition 
would  have  one  of  the  arms  fast  to  it,  and  the  door  the  other ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  door  is  opened,  for  instance,  downward, 
as  the  Z  now  stands,  the  lower  arm  only  of  the  Z  diverges,  leav- 
ing the  slantiag  part  snug  up  to  the  upper  arm,  while  if  it  opens 
the  other  way,  arm  and  slanting  part  diverge  together  from  the 
upper  arm  of  the  Z,  which  is  fast  to  the  door-post. 

But  this  can  perhaps  be  more  easily  followed  from  the  engraving, 
in  which  the  letters  and  figures  refer  to  a  very  good  enumeration 
of  the  different  pieces  of  a  complete  spiral  spring  butt. 

The  clearest  way  to  see  exactly  how  this  spring  operates  is  to 
begin  with  the  spring  alone.  (Fig.  3.)  This  lies  in  a  close  coil,  one 
end  of  the  wire  being  laid  across  the  middle  of  the  opening  at 
each  end  of  the  coil.  First,  if  we  take  hold  of  the  coil  by  these 
two  cross-pieces  or  handles,  turning  them  in  opposite  directions, 
the  spring  can  be  either  coiled  tighter,  or  pushed  backwards,  as  it 
were,  so  as  to  part  tlie  different  turns  of  the  coil.  Next,  the 
Bame  thing  can  be  done  by  holding  the  cross-pieces,  not  with 
the  fingers,  but  in  the  jaws  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  butt 
(Figs.  2,  4),  the  two  parts  of  the  jaws  striding  the  cross-piece, 
and  passing  onward  into  the  interior  of  the  coil.  Lastly,  when 
the  bottom  is  pinned  fast  to  the  flange  from  one  side  of  the  hinge, 
and  the  top  to  that  from  the  other  side  (Fig.  5),  of  course  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  two  flaps  of  the  hinge  do  to  the  coil 
exactly  what  the  hands  alone  did  at  first,  or  the  jaws  afterwards 
when  taken  in  the  hands.  Opening  the  door  drives  the  coil  back 
upon  itself,  or  separates  the  turns  of  the  coil  and  enlarges  its  cir- 
cumference, and  the  return  of  the  coil,  when  relieved,  to  its  former 
state  cannot  take  place  except  by  pushing  back  the  door  to  its 
shut  position. 

In  this  spiral  spring  hinge,  the  place  of  the  pivot  is  occupied 
by  a  cylinder  formed  by  the  coil  of  the  spring,  together  witjh  a 
thin  sheet  or  tube  of  metal  slipped  on  over  the  coil  to  hold  it  firm. 
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to  re-cnforce  and  stiffen  it  for  its  duty  as  pivot,  and  to  preserve  it 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  friction  against  the  interior  of  the 
flanges.  This  sheet  or  tube  is,  in  fact,  tlie  pivot ;  being  a  cyHn- 
der,  however,  in  place  of  a  solid  pin,  and  having  two  parts,  the 
outer  tube,  or  sheath,  to  give  it  the  proper  smooth  pivot  surface,  and 
the  inner  coil,  which  exerts  the  spring  power. 

If  more  stiffness  is  required  from  one  of  the  spiral  spring  butts 
than  it  possesses  when  first  put  up,  the  rivet  (Fig.  8)  is  taken  out 
of  its  place  H  (Figs.  6,  6),  the  lever  (Fig.  ^f),  or  a  brad-awl, 
stout  wire,  or  equivalent  article,  is  insetted  in  one  of  the  holes  G 
(Fig.  5),  and  the  top  turned  as  if  the  hinge  were  upon  an  opening 
door,  that  is,  against  the  coil  of  the  screw,  until  the  resistance  is 
as  great  as  required.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the  rivet  (Fig.  8) 
is  replaced,  passing  through  its  former  place  in  the  fiange,  but 
entering  the  top  of  the  butt  in  a  new  place,  and  so  as  to  hold  the 
spring  in  its  new  position  of  increased  stiffness  and  strength. 

The  use  of  these  spring  hinges  saves  an  immense  number  of 
minute  portions  of  time  and  effort,  and  prevents  an  immense  num- 
ber of  inconveniences  and  irritations  from  forgetfulness,  especially 
in  the  case  of  all  doors  in  constant  and  severe  use,  such  as  the 
heavily-made  doors  of  large  public  buildings,  those  of  railroad  cars, 
etc.  The  great  practical  value  of  the  spiral  spring  butts  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  in  use, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Equitable  and  New  York  Life  Insurance  Companies,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Sub-Treasury,  Custom  House,  the  Academy  of 
Design,  tlie  Park  Bank,  not  to  mention  numerous  hotels  and  other 
public  buildings,  besides  private  ones,  railroad  cars,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  usual  tribute  and  conclusive  testimony  to  inventive 
merit  has  been  promptly  given  in  the  present  case,  namely,  that 
of  counterfeiting  the  device,  or  using  it  in  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  its  patentees.  So  extrenioly  valuable  has  its  use  ap- 
peared to  certain  persons  interested  in  some  western  railways, 
that  they  have  been  attempting  to  manufacture  the  same  kind  of 
butt  in  a  secret  manner ;  and  butts  claiming  to  be  those  of  the 
American  Spiral  Spring  Butt  Company,  or  else  to  be  on  the 
same  principle,  but  greatly  improved,  are  from  time  to  time 
put  upon  the  market.  It  is  only  genuinely  valuable  inventions 
which  are  liable  to  such  dishonesty  as  this ;  just  as  it  is  real 
▼i^ue  which  is  imitated  by  hypocritea;^o 
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The  improvemeDt  in  the  making  of  fire-arms  is  one  of  tlic  most 
notioeable  features  of  the  modem  era  of  industry.  The  whole 
fosbl^  and  styfe  of  our  weapons  has,  within  the  last  half  century, 
under^ne  a  ehan^  almost  as  marked  as  that  iu  the  method  of 
their  manufacture.  With  the  application  of  machinery,  the  pro- 
duction of  fire-arma  has  been  as  much  cheapened  as  have  been  all 
other  articles  of  consumption  to  which  this  method  has  been  ap- 
plied, while  their  perfection  has  also  by  the  same  means  been  made 
a  matter  of  certainty,  and  lightness,  accuracy,  and  gracefulness  of 
form  made  as  distinguishing  marks  of  the  fire-arme  of  modem 
times  as  the  want  of  them  was  of  the  "  blunderbuss."  the  "  match- 
lock," and  the  "flinl'Iock,"  which  are  now  consigned  to  our 
museums. 

The  present  results  attained  in  this  course  of  improvement  will 
be  most  easily  displayed  by  a  description  of  the  methods  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  by  Messrs.  Forehand  &  WadBworth, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  These  gentlemen  are  the  successors  of  the 
firm  of  Ethan  Allen  &  Co.,  the  chief  partner  of  whom,  Mr.  Ethan 
Allen,  is  well  known  for  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts 
in  introducing  the  improvements  for  which  the  modern  styles  of 
fire-arms  are  distinguished. 

To  commence  with  the  barrels.  These  are  made  of  ths  beat 
(5M) 
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EngUeb  decarbonized  etccl,  which  comes  worked  into  b&rs,  osntJly 
of  a  round  form.  Tbe  barrels  being  cut  off  the  right  length, 
are  then  drilled  and  reamed  to  ttie  proper  size  of  the  bore,  and 
,  then  milled  to  the  required  size  and  form.  With  the  repeat- 
ing fire-arms,  the  cylinders  are  then  drilled  and  reamed  as  the  bar- 
rels were,  and  the  charobei's,  six  or  sereu  in  number,  are  then 
drilled.  This  operation  requires  the  most  skilful  workmanship,  no 
deviation  from  the  most  exact  resemblance  to  the  pattern  being 
allowable.  The  chambers  must  be  precisely  parallel  with  each 
oUier,  and  must  be  perfectly  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  ratch- 
ets by  which*  the  cylinder  ia  made  to  revolve,  so  that  they  are  pre- 
sented in  an  absolutely  right  line  with  the  barrel  on  the  discbarge 
of  the  cartridge,  since,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  tbe  ball  is  either 
split  or  shaved  as  it  passes  into  the  barrel,  or  the  pistol  is  broken, 
tm  BometJmeB  happens  with  tboae  which  are  made  without  sufficient 
accuracy  of  workmanship. 


For  the  constmction  of  the  cylinder,  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Invented 
several  machines,  which  added  greatly  to  the  production  of  pistols, 
as  well  na  secured  greater  accuracy  in  their  details,  and  dumbility 
of  the  whole  instrument.  Among  these  mocbineB  is  one,  which  ia 
exclusively  used  in  the  establishment  of  his  successors,  who  control 
the  patent,  and  by  which  the  ooat  of  making  cylinders  is  lessened 
by  several  per  cent.,  while  making  them  more  valuable. 

The  "  milling  out,"  or  filing  out  of  the  ratchets  of  tite  cylinders, 
in^  the  way  used  by  other  manufacturers  of  fire-arms,  is  a  slow 
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process,  and  not  always  accurate*  For  this  operation  Mr.  Allen 
invented  a  machine  by  which  the  ratchet  is  formed  by  pressure;  or 
indenting  the  steel  under  the  combined  force  of  a  lever  and  a  screw. 
By  this  at  least  six  hundred  per  cent,  more  ratchets  can  be  made 
in  a  given  time  than  by  the  methods  used  elsewhere,  while  by 
compression  the  steel  is  hardened,  so  that  a  ratchet  made  by  this 
method  never  wears  away. 

The  frame  of  the  pistol  or  revolver,  which  includes  the  portion 
in  which  the  handle  is  set,  and  in  which  the  cylinder  moves,  is  by 
Messrs.  Forehand  &  Wadsworth  forged  from  the  best  Norway 
iron.  Forged  frames  are  much  better,  being  stronger  than  those 
made  from  cast  iron,  as  they  are  generally  manufactured,  there 
being,  we  believe,  only  one  other  manufactory  of  fire-arms  in  the 
country  where  the  frames  are  made  of  wrought  iron.  The  frames 
are  forged  hot,  under  dies,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  pistol,  except 
the  handle,  are  made  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

After  the  frame  is  forged,  it  undergoes  the  milling  process,  by 
which  the  recess,  or  place  for  the  lock,  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  met- 
al, and  the  other  portions  of  the  frame  cut  to  the  proper  size  and 
ahape,  the  contour  and  outer  surfaces  being  "  edged  "  upon  a 
machine,  that  is  given  their  proper  lines. and  angles.  A  great  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  the  pistols  made  in  the  Ethan  Allen  &  Go.'s 
works  is,  that  the  exploded  shells  can  be  removed  without  remov- 
ing the  cylinder.  The  frame  is  whole,  or  fixed,  not  moving  on  a 
hinge.  Weapons  of  this  kind  are  made  very  strong  and  durable^N 
weighing  only  from  six  to  thirteen  ounces,  and  are  beautifully 
finished.  Single-shot  cartridge  pistols,  of  the  Derringer  pattern, 
and  other  small  cartridge  pistols,  are  also  made  in  large  quantities 
by  this  house.  ' 

The  Allen  breech-loading  sporting  rifle,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Allyn  military  breech-loader,  is  also  largely  manu- 
factured by  this  establishment,  and  is  in  great  demand  among  sports- 
men. This  weapon  was  also  invented  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  was  the 
first  breech-loading  arm  made  for  the  use  of  the  metallic  cartridge, 
the  cartridge  before  having  been  made  of  paper.  The  metallic  car- 
tridge is  a  French  invention  of  about  1831,  and  was  introduced  into 
this  country  shortly  after.  Some  improvements  upon  it  have  been 
invented  here,  and  the  method  for  its  manufacture  has  also  been 
improved,  and  chiefly  by  Ethan  Allen  &  Co.,  Mr.  Allen  having 
patented  machinery  of  bis  own  invention  for  this  purpose,  which 
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is  now  used  in  a  measure  by  every  one  en- 
gaged io  making  them.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  the  Allen  breech-loader  Ib  the  facili- 
ty with  wliich  it  is  operated,  the  opening 
and  closing  in  charging  it,  and  the  security 
of  the  breech-block,  which  prevents  any  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  the  cartridge.  Tiio 
material  and  workmanship  of  this  breech- 
loader are  the  best  possible,  and  perhapa 
the  best  test  of  its  excellence  is,  that  it  is 
in  larger  demand  than  any  arm  of  the  kind 
in  use. 

The  breech -loading  double-barrel  ehot- 
gnn,  manufactured  by  Ethan  Allen  &  Co., 
also  demands  mention.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  arm,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  breech-loading  shot-guns,  is,  that  the 
barrels  are  etationaiy,  and  do  not  tilt;  that 
is,  that  the  barrels  are  stationary,  and  not 
connected  with  the  stock  by  a  hinge  at  nr 
near  the  breech,  but  are  fixed,  like  those  of 
muzzle-loading  guns.  The  breech,  which  is 
hinged  on  the  side,  is  made  with  a  chamber, 
in  which  the  cartridge  or  charge  is  placed, 
and  a  cap,  and  is  prepated  for  receiving  the 
charge  by  lifting  the  cap,  as  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  which  shows  also 
the  cartridge  partly  withdrawn  from  the 
chamber  after  explosion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  engraving 
the  guard  is  represented  as  thrown  forward. 
This  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  car- 
tridge   is    withdrawn  from    the  barrels,    a 
^R"LE'if*°,'o'!,?c.1It^^t"*'^^^'"  '""'"^  attached  to  the  guard,  which, 
as  lo *4  hur^rtdiht.  wlicn  tlirown  forward,  acts  on  the  cartridge 

shell,  and  forces  it  from  the  chamber.  When  the  lid  is  down,  it 
is  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  lock,  operated  by  an  extension  lever, 
which  can  be  manipulated  instantly.  This  arm  can  be  loaded,  or 
the  cartridge  withdrawn,  with  the  greatist  rapidity,  and  is  the 
most  secure  arm  made,  being  liable  to  no  accident.     The  breech 
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lever  cannot  be  opened  for  recoiving'  the  cartrid^  until  tlic  liora- 
mora  are  placed  in  the  eafcty-uotcli.  Th(;Be  guns  arc  made  of  va- 
lious  sizes,  Tarying  in  weight  from  Bcsen  and  a  half  to  twelve 
pounds.  £ithcr  paper  or  metallic  ebells  can  be  used  with  tliis  gim, 
and  with  either  its  mechanism  is  such  that  no  gas  escapes,  on  the 
explosion,  into  the  rear  chamber.  Both  paper  and  metallic  shells 
accompany  the  gun.  The  barrels  are  made  of  laminated  steel, 
Damajscus  steel,  and  of  "  fine  elub  and  twist,"  of  the  best  quality. 


BREECH- LOADINQ   DOUBLE-BARRELLED   SHOT-GUN,    PREPARED   FOR   LOADING. 

■  These  are  also  made  at  this  establishment,  and  the  process  of 
thdir  mannfacturo,  from  the  mixing  of  the  metals  to  the  twisting  in 
thfir  various  forms  and  welding,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ft-aturee  in  the  whole  construction  of  the  Mm.  Until  quite  recent- 
ly all  barrels  of  the  better  qualities  for  shot-guns  were  brought 
flora  Europe.  The  secret  of  manufacturing  tlie  metal,  so  as  to  pio- 
duce  the  various  figures,  was  not  known  to  the  American  munn- 
ficturers  of  arms  ;  but  this  firm  set  tljfinisoIrcB  at  work  to  dis- 
cover the  process,  and  were  soon  rewarded  by  being  able  to 
produce  as  fine  a  quality  of  barrels  of  various  figures  as  were 
ever  brought  from  Europe,  and  they  claim  the  credit  of  being  the 
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first  manufacturera  in  the  United  States  who  were  able  to  make 
"  laminated,"  or  "  Damaacua,"  barrels. 

This  houBG  was  established  in  1835  by  the  late  Ethan  Allen,  a 
man  of  great  mechaaical  genius  as  welt  as  force  of  character. 
Mr,  Allea  invented  not  only  many  new  forma  of  fire-arms  and 
modes  of  operating  them,  but  also  eereral  machinea  of  great  im- 
portance in  their  manufacture.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  untiring 
industry,  and  gave  his  best  energies  to  hia  business,  carrying  it 
succeaafuUy  through  tho  financial  crises  of  IS3T  and  1857,  and  at 
hia  death,  in  1S11,  leaving  a  large  eatate  as  the  result  of  bis  buc- 
ceaeful  labors. 

The  busineaa  he  had  built  up  passed  to  the  hands  of  his  sons-in- 
law,  Mcaars.  Forehand  and  Wadeworth,  who  had  been  connected 
with  him  for  many  years  in  conducting  it.  These  gentlemen  are 
now  the  sole  proprietors  of  Hie  establishment,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  appointed  manufactories  in  the  country.  That  they  duly 
profited  by  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  are  worthy  succes- 
Bors  of  the  house  for  which  his  talents  had  won  a  world-wide  rep- 
utation, is  shown  in  the  fact  that  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Allen, 
although  so  recent,  yet  they  have  added  to  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  establiahment  by  new  and  improved  machinery,  as  well  aa 
by  new  devices  for  arras,  of  a  very  important  nature.  Every  part 
of  a  pistol  or  gun  is  manufactured  in  this  establishment,  it  bein^ 
wholly  independent  of  any  outside  aid  for  any  portion  of  their 
work.  The  electro-plating  of  their  work,  as  well  as  the  chasing 
and  engraving,  is  done  in  the  eetablishment  by  the  moat  skilful 
workmen. 


LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS   IN   THE   UTILIZATION   OP 
STEAM. 


In  the  hifltor7  of  inrentioD,  u  in  the  hUtoty  of  any  other  de- 
partment of  humaa  energy,  the  student  is  Btnick  with  the  fact 
that  it  ia  only  by  repeated  improvcmeDts  and  modifications  that 
ultimate  perfection  is  reached.  From  the  inception  of  tho 
first  idea  up  to  its  subsequent  adaptation  to  practical  use,  the 
Tarying  conditions  require  varying  modifications  to  reach  the  new 
necessities  of  the  case. 

With  the  increasing  experience  of  mankind,  new  demands  are 
created,  and  our  conceptions  of  perfection  are  constantly  advan- 
cing.  The  raft  gives  place  to  the  canoe,  which  in  turn  yields  its 
place  to  the  galley,  to  be  replaced  by  the  sail  ship,  which  is  finally 
anpplanted  by  the  steam  ship.  Nor  is  it  only  in  mechanical  ap- 
pliances that  this  course  of  improvement  is  pursued.  The  theories 
of  one  age  are  found  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessities  arising 
in  the  next  from  an  inorease  of  knowledge  gained  by  a  widened 
experience. 

This  need  of  innovation,  as  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement, has,  however,  only  in  quite  modern  times  been  discov- 
ered to  be  a  law  of  nature ;  and  man,  in  his  own  domain  of  intel- 
lectual development,  must  of  necessity  follow  the  same  course  of 
(568; 
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evolution  which  Nature  herself  haa  followed  in  the  production  of 
the,  at  present,  diversified  variety  of  her  organized  beings.  It  is 
by  modifications  to  suit  the  changing  conditions  tliat  the  clumsy 
monsters  of  the  primeval  world  have  been  replaced  by  the  more 
symmetrical  and  agile  creatures  of  to-day. 

Nor  does  this  law  hold  with  less  force  in  man's  own  connection 
with  Nature  ;  and  the  influence  of  his  own  intelligence  in  this  do- 
main we  see  constantly  exemplified  on  eveiy  hand.  It  is  thus 
that  most  of  our  vegetables  have  been*  produced,  that  the  potato 
has  been  made  an  esculent  from  the  bitter  root  it  was  in  its  natu- 
ral habitat.  It  is  thus  that  our  domestic  animals  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  that  man  has  obtained,  in  civilization,  that  knowledge 
and  control  of  the  forces  of  Nature  which  divide  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  to-day  from  the  periods  of  barbansm  out  of 
which  they  have  emerged. 

When  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  study  of  any 
single  branch  of  the  advance  of  hnman  society  along  the  path  of 
evolution  or  progress,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  at  first  ap- 
pear, becomes  valuable  as  afibrding  an  indication  of  the  laws  of 
grow|;h,  and  as  giving  a  suggestion  of  the  method  which  must  be 
observed  for  the  scientific  study  of  all  social  advance. 

The  history  of  the  steam  engine  is  a  record  of  the  slow  steps 
by  which  it  has  been  perfected,  and  the  opposition  which  the  indus- 
trial conservatism  of  the  times  and  the  prejudices  of  vested  rights 
in  certain  methods  of  manufacture  have  constantly  offered  to  the 
acceptance  of  every  suggested  improvement ;  and  is  in  a  smaller 
degree  a  counterpart  of  the  larger  history  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress. 

With  the  first  machines  for  utilizing  the  energy  of  steam,  the 
appliances  were  of  the  rudest  description.  Little  or  no  attention 
was  given  to  economics,  and  perhaps  even  less  to  symmetry  of 
design,  which  now  are  the  subjects  to  which  the  most  study  is 
given.  There  was  not  then  the  necessity  that  there  is  now  for 
such  study,  nor  was  thei*e  the  knowledge  in  the  world  to  make  it. 
Now,  however,  that  modern  industry  depends  chiefly  upon  steam 
for  the  force  it  needs,  the  attention  of  the  builders  of  steam  en- 
gines has  been  turned  chiefly  to  perfecting  the  utilization  of  steam, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  inexorable  demands  for  economy,  necessi- 
tated by  the  greater  activity  of  the  industrial  life  of  to-day. 

In  tills  course  of  improvement  there  have  been  vaiious  styles 
of  engines  produced,  varying  as  greatly  in  their  merits,  as  their 
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methods  of  construction  differed.  But  it  has  been  only  by  such 
practical  trials  that  the  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  wliich  a 
scientific  examination  of  the  relative  values  of  engines  of  different 
models  could  be  made,  and  that  a  scientific  conception  of  the 
steam  engine  itself  has  been  arrived  at.  . 

The  chief  points  in  which  the  utilization  of  steam  consists  are  - 
evidontly  in  the  expense  of  the  fuel  necessary  in  itfi  generation, 
that  is,  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler ;  and  tlien  in  the  appli- 
ances by  which  the  steam  is  enahled  to  do  its  work  in  tho  engine 
itself.  In  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  engine,  manufactured  by  the 
Hope  Iron  AVorks,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  improvements  intro- 
duced have  secured  a  perfection  in  these  respects  which  is  proba- 
bly as  great  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  with  present  knowledge* 

The  test  of  the  efficacy  of  an  engine  is  best  made  by  the  "  indi- 
cator diagrams,"  by  which  the  action  of  the  steam  within  the 
cylinder,  the  time  and  rapidity  of  its  entrance,  the  point  of  cut-off, 
its  action  in  expanding,  the  time  of  release,  the-  amount  of  back 
pressure,  compression,  and  so  on,  are  indicated.  This  is  done  by 
an  instrument  worked  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  motion 
of  the  piston.  These  two  motions,  acting  at  right  angles,  pro- 
duce a  curve  which  indicates  the  exact  pressure  of  the  steam  at 
each  portion  of  the  stroke. 

By  this  instrument  this  curve  is  drawn,  and  the  line  thus  made 
during  a  complete  revolution  of  the  engine  encloses. an  irregular 
figure,' the  shape  of  which  varies  witli  every  different  condition  in 

« 

the  elements  which  form  it ;  and  by  its  .configu ration  can  be  de- 
termined, not  only  the  actual  power  exerted  by  the  steam,  but 
also  the  relative  perfection  of  the  valv^  motion,  and  the  effect  of 
different  proportions  between  the  piston  and  die  passages. 

.  This  method  of  judging  of  the  action  of  a  steam  engine  has 
been  known  since  the  time  of  AVatt ;  but  it  is  only  within  a  very 
few  years  that  an  instrument  has  been  invented  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  justify  any  confidence  in  its  indications  when  attached  to 
tho  rapidly-working  engines  now  in  use.  Since  its  invention, 
however,  all  scientific,  engineers  have .  recognized  its  value,  an4  to 
its  use  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  most  satisfactory  practical 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  steam,  and  of  the  best  means  for  ob- 
taining the  highest  economical  results  in  its  use.  , 
In  order  to  compare,  .by  the  use  of  the  indicator,  the  action  of 
one  steam  engine  with  another,  they  shoultl  be  both  placed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances.     As,  however,  it  is  almost  inipossi* 
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ble  to  ever  realize  this,  the  same  result  has  been  arrived  at  by 
selecting  a  standard  to  which  the  action  of  engines  to  be  tested 
may  be  compared,  and  thus  their  relative  valne  arrived  at.  This 
standard  has  been  made,  for  every  engine,  the  results  which  wonld 
be  produced  by  a  theoretically  perfect  engine  of  the  same  capacity 
under  the  same  circumstances  ;  and  the  engine  which  mo*re  nearly 
approximates  this  standard  is  of  course  considered  to  more  nearly 
approach  the  perfect  engine. 

Proved  by  this  test,  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  engine  has  shown 
a  utilization  of  ninety-five  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  in  the  cylinder 
—  a  result  higher  than  has  been  reached  by  any  other  engine,  the , 
best  never  exceeding  seventy-seven  per  cent. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  construct  an  engine  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  loss  from  the  friction  of  the  steam  in  the  pipes 
and  passages,  or  from  the  clearances ;  but  the  nearest  approach 
which  has  yet  been  made  to  it  is  shown  in  the  indicator  diagrams 
made  from  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  engines. 

This  result  Is  due  to  the  superior  mechanism  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  engines.  In  the  first  place  the  cylinder  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  steam  jacket,  in  which  a  constant  circulation  of  live 
steam  is  kept  up,  thus  keeping  the  cylinder  nearfy  up  to  the 
point  of  boiler  pressure,  and  preventing  any  condensation  of  steam 
in  it. 

The  steam  jacket  was  suggested  by  Watt,  and  was  used  by  him 
;n  some  cases,  but  has  since  his  time  fallen  into  general  neglect, 
though  the  admirable  efiects  of  its  use  were  known.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  has  been  the  difficulty  of  making  it  prop- 
erly. To  cast  the  cylinder  and  the  jacket  together  requires  very 
great  mechanical  skilli  and  it  has  therefore  not  been  practised. 
With  the  Hope  Iron  Works,  however,  their  appliances  and 
experience  enable  them  to  do  this  successfully,  and  the  re- 
sults have  Justified  the  tlicorctical  conclusions  concerning  the 
advantagea  of  keeping  the  cylinder  surrounded  always  with  live 
steam. 

There  has  also  been  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  steam 
jacket  In  the  minds  of  those  engineers  who .  have  supposed  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  cost  a  loss  of  power  by  radiation ; 
but  the  practical  test  has  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the 
saving  of  power  gained  by  its  use  has,  from  scientifically  con-* 
ducted  tests,  been  estimated  as  equal  to  ten  per  cent.,  often 
more. 
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In  carrying  the  improvements  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  en- 
gines to  a  4>ractical  result,  there  have  been  great  difficulties  to 
overcome.  As.it  requires  in  its  construction  many  new  appli- 
ances, which  should  be  conscientious  and  thorough  in  their  work- 
manship* at  first  the  reputation  of  the  engine  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  undertook  its  manufacture,  and  did  not,  eitlicr 
from  incompetence  or  ignorance,  perform  the  work  as  excellently 
as  it  should  be  done.  Besides,  too,  in  the  introduction  of  any 
novelty  in  machinery,  it  is  most  difficult  to  attain  perfection  from 
the  first.  Experiments  have  to  be  made,  and  it  is  only  by  trials 
that  the  best  methods  for  arriving  at  the  proposed  ends  can  bo 
found.  Nor  can  it  be  certainly  known  from  the  first  what  it  is 
most  desirable  to  propose  to  do. 

The  theoretic  aim  in  the  steam  engine  is  of  course  to  produce 
the  engine  which  will  utilize  the  energy  of  steam  with  the  least 
loss ;  but  in  attaining  this  end,  the  various  appliances  necessary, 
and  the  numerous  questions  which  arise  concerning  the  adaptation 
of  the  parts,  and  their  combination,  with  the  comparative  merits 
of  each,  render  it  impossible  to  decide  without  experiment  exactly 
how  the  engine  should  be  built  to  attain  the  utmost  possible  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

The  improvement  of  most  machinery  is  a  process  of  growth, 
and  as  with  most  of  the  results  of  human  labor,  it  is  by  steps  only 
that  perfection  is  reached.  In  bringing  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
engine  to  its  present  condition,  it  has  been  necessary  to  meet 
these  difficulties,  and  to  overcome  them  step  by  step  ;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  years  has  -become  finally  embodied  in  its  present 
arrangements,  and  in  this  course  of  improvement  the  engine  has 
been  really  remodelled. 

At  present  four  valves  are  used  in  place  of  one,  as  formerly ; 
all  the  working  parts  are  exposed  to  view,  and  immediately  acces- 
sible for  adjustment.  The  component  parts  of  the  engine  have 
been  so  reduced  in  number  that  its  construction  has  been  made 
perfectly  simple,  and  its  action  so  regular  as  to  avoid  all  uneven- 
nesB  of  wear. 

The  valves  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
removed  for  examination,  if  desired.  The  form  of  the  bed  gratifies 
the  requirements  of  elegance  of  design,  while  it  is  sufficiently 
solid  and  stiff.  In  the  balance-wheel  the  forms  of  the  spokes  and 
the  other  portions  have  been  so  designed  as  to  offer  the  least  re- 
sistance to  the  air,  and  to  move  through  it  without  commotion. 
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instead  of  driving  it  lilve  a  fan  ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  saving 
of  power  which  has  been  estimated  at  five  per  cent.,  compared 
with  some  other  forms  in  use. 

Other  various  improvements,  whose  value  has  been  shown  by 
CKperience,  have  been  adopted  in  this  engine.  The  pistons,  pis- 
ton-rods, and  valve-stems  are  steam  packed  ;  the  oilers  are  self- 
acting  ;  the  coxniecting-rods  are  of  steel ;  and  other  well-known 
improved  methods  of  construction  are  found  here. 

In  the  construction  of  these  engines,  it  is  also  a  rule  to  make 
all  the  important  parts  larger  than  the  proportions  usually  given 
them,  so  that  in  cases  of  necessity  there  is  no  danger  ta  be  feared 
in  driving  the  engine  at  a  higher  pressure  of.  steam  or  greater 
power  than  it  is  rated  at. 

In  addition  to  tlieso  practical  merits,  the  elegance  of  design 
which  is  displayed  in  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  engines,  together 
with  the  perfection  of  their  mechanical  finish,  is  a  fitting  com- 
pliment to  their  scientific  construction,  and  gives  them  even  a  fur- 
ther beauty  than  that  which  lies  in  use. 

The  form  selected  for  tlie  valves  in  these  engines  iathe  flat  slide 
valves,  which  experience  has  demonstrated  is' the  best  for  wearing 
"  tight,''  and  thus  avoiding  all  leaking.  The  ports  of  this  engine 
are  large  and  open,  forming  in  this  respect  a  feature  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  engines  of  this  make.  By  this  improvement  the 
steam  is  never  *'  wire-drawn, *'  as  is  commonly  the  case  where  the 
steam  is  cramped  in  its  passage  into  the  cylinder,  and  much  of  its 
energy  thus  lost,  especially  when  the  ports  are  only  partially  open. 
In  this  engine  the  ports  are  always  wide  open  when  admitting 
steam,  without  regard  to  the  point  of  cut-ofi^,  and  when  the  time 
for  closing  them  arrives,  they  close  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

Usually  the  ports  are  opened  more  or  less  according  to  the 
amount  of  steam  to  be  admitted,  which  interferes  with  the  free 
passage  of  the  steam,  producing  the  effect  known  technically  as 
"  wire-drawing :  "  but  in  the  Babcock  and  ^ilcox  engine  the 
action  of  the  parts  avoids  this  fault,  and  admits  the  steam  to  the 
cylinder,  at  or  nearly  at  boiler  pressure,  regardless  of  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  it  is  desirable  to  admit,  thus  avoiding  in  every  case 
the  loss  of  any  portion  of  the  energy  of  the  steam  by  its  prema- 
ture condensation.  By  this  means  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  en- 
gines, which  are  now  in  use,  work  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  within 
one  or  two  pounds  of  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  —  a  result  wholly 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  steam  engine. 
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This  loss  of  a  pound  is  caused  by  the  friction  which  the  steam 
must  of  necessity  undergo  in  its  passage  through  the  pipes.  In 
the  important  matter  of  the  economy  of  fuel,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  considerations  in  the  practical  use  of  the  steam  engine,  the 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  engine  attains  better  results  than  have  been 
reached  by  those  of  any  other  make. 

At  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  held  in  1869,  the  award 
of  the  first  premium  was  given  by  the  judges  to  the  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  engine.  In  answer  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  award, 
which  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  judges  made  a  statement  of  their 
reasons  for  their  action,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
lean  for  January,  1870.  From  this  we  have  the  space  for  only  the 
following  extract.  After  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  entire 
trial,  the  statement  concludes :  "  With  these  facts  before  them, 
the  judges  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  was  the  best  engine^ 
and  they  plainly  indicated  that  opinion  by  awarding  the  first  pre- 
mium to  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  engine  '  for  the  most  perfect  auto- 
matic expansive  vaive  gearing,'  supposing  that  the  ^engineering 
world,  at  least,  would  know  that  this  embodied  all  the  difierence 
in  the  principle  of  construction  of  the  engines  in  competition." 

Besides  the  improvements  in  the  working  parts  of  these  engines, 
the  style  of  boiler  employed  with  them  deserves  notice.  This 
boiler  is  a  tubular  one.  It  is  neither  a  radical  departure  from 
the  forms  established  by  practice,  nor  a  mere  variation  from  them 
for  the  sake  of  novelty ;  but  it  has  been  designed  so  as  to  com- 
bine all. the  correct  principles  of  construction  and  operation  which 
science  and  experience  have  decided  are  essential  to  the  highest 
efliciency,  economy,  and  safety. 


THE  BABCOCK  AND   WILCOX    BOILER. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  steam  boiler 
yet  devised,  upon  the  following  grounds  :  It  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  is  made  of  the  best  materials  ;  it  maintains  a  constant 
and  thorough  circulation  of  the  water  through  it,  so  as  to  keep  all 
parts  of  it  at  the  same  temperature  ;  it  is  provided  with  a  mud- 
drum,  which  receives  all  the  impurities  of  the  water,  and  is  so 
placed  as  to  be  free  from  the  action  of  the  fire ;  its  combustion 
chamber  is  so  arranged  that  the  burning  of  the  gases,  commenced 
in  the  furnace,  is  completed  before  they  escape  through  the  chim- 
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liej ;  while  tbe  heating  isiirface  is  arranged  so  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  current  of  heated  gases  as  to. break  up  the  currents, 
and  extract  from  them  all  the  available  heat.  In  the  tubes  suffi- 
cient water  surface  is  constantly  kept,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
disengagement  of  the  steam  from  the  water,  and  thus  make  all 
"  foaming  ''  impossible  ;  while  at  the  same  time  not  less  than  two 
cubic  feet  of  water  capacity  for  each  horse  power  is  constantly 
preserved,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  any  sudden  fluctuation  in 
the  w.ater  level.  The  space  occnpied  by  the  water  is  divided  into 
sections,  so  that,  should  any  one  part  give  out,  there  is  no  single 
body  of  water  to  rush  upon  the  overheated  iron,  arrd  flashing  into 
steam,  produce  the  destructive  explosions  so  frequent  where  this 
arrangement  does  not  prevail.  Finally,  these  boilers  have  a  great 
excess  of  strength  over  any  required  strain,  so  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  strained  by  any  unequal  expansion,  and  all  their  parts 
are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  and  readily  accessible  for  cleaning 
and  repair. 

These  boilers  are  coniatructed  of  lap-welded  iron  tubes,  con- 
nected with  T  heads.  They  aro  placed  in  an  inclined  position, 
and  "staggered,''  that  is,  placed  in  tiers,  so  that  one  row  comes 
over  the  spaces  of  the  row  below.  A  horizontal  steam  and  water 
drum  is  provided  above,  and  a  mud-drum  at  the  lower  end.  The 
^fire  is  made  under  the  higher  end  of  the  tubes,  and  the  producte 
of  combustion  pass  out  between  the  tubes  into  a  combustion 
chamber  under  the  steam  and  water  drum  ;  from  thence  they  pass 
down  across  the  tubes,  tlien  up  again,  and  into  the  chimney.  The 
water  is  fed  in  fit  one  end  of  the  mud-drum,  with  "blow-off'"  at  tbe 
other,  while  the  steam  is  drawn  off  from  the  top  of  the  steam 
drum,  near  the  back  end  of  the  boiler. 

By  this  arrangement  a  constant  circulation  is  secured,  by  which 
every  particle  of  steam  is  taken  away  as  soon  as  Ibrmed,  and 
its  place  supplied  with  a  particle  of  water,  while  the  circulation 
keeps  up  an  equal  temperature  all  through  the  water,  preventing 
any  strain  upon  one  part,  and  besides,  preventing  in  a  great  meaa- 
,ure  any  incrustation  upon  the  heated  portions  of  the  tubes. 

The  perfect  combustion  and  thorough  absorption  of  the  heat 
causes  the  economic  use.  of  fuel,  which  has  been  befoi^e  referred 
to,  while  by  the  circulation,  and  the  large  disengaging  sor&ce 
obtained  by  ite  method  of  construction,  the  steam  is  obtained  per- 
fectly dry,  even  when  the  boiler  is  forced  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Tl^B  method  of  construction  afibrds  also  other  incidental  advaa- 
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tages,  among  w^iich  may  be  mentioned  the  ease  with  which  access 
IB  had  to  any  part  of  it.  While  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  ia  aa  great 
aa  that  of  any  other,  the  space  occupied  by  it  and  its  setting  is 
milch  less  ;  and  further,  the  case  of  traeaportatiou,  the  parts  be^ 
iiig  so  readily  separated  and  put  together  again,  makes  it  very  de- 
sirable for  Hhipnient,  especially  as  any  of  the  parts  can  be  easily 
handled  by  one  man. 


.6ABC0CK  «  WILCOX  STEAM  ejHG\tm. 
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THBtm  HOT-WATBE  WAKHIItCI  APPilATOB. — kCCOVgt  0» 
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BT  THII   FISK. — CATABIUTIBB   OF   IBOK   FOB  BBAUTr. 

Aitosa  all  the  innumerable  uses  of  iron,  the  architectural  has 

-  been    one    of  the  latest.     It    has    been    used   for  nails,  bolts, 

locks,  hinges,  and  fastenings,  and  fixtures  of  every  kind,  as  well 

as  for  railingR,  gratings,  and,  B&ve  details,  for  exterior  finish  and 

ornament.     But  iron  houses  are  of  very  recent  date. 

Bridges  vere  made  of  iron  before  houses  or  ships,  a  cast  iron 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  having  been  thrown  across  the  Severn  Riv- 
er at  Colebrookdale  about  1773,  or  a  little  later.  The  idea  of  this 
bridge  originated  with  one  Thomas  F.  Pritchard,  an  architect,  and 
it  was  put  up  by  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  iron-master. 

The  use  of  iron  in  house  building  began  with  the  introduction 
of  cast  iron  beams  in  fire-proof  buildings.  The  first  of  these  were 
designed  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Boulton  &  Watt,  for  a  fire-proof 
cotton  mill,  built  at  Manchester  in  I80I,  for  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Lee ;  and  the  wonderful  genius  of  Watt  enabled  him,  as  if  by  in- 
tuition, at  a  period  when  the  positive  knowled^  required  actually 
did  not  exist,  to  make  "  a  tolerably  correct  approximation  to  the 
true  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  secure  a  maxi- 
mum strength  with  a  given  quantity  uf  material." 

This  mill  was  the  model  for  similar  buildings,  until  by  Mr.  Hodg^ 

kiuBon's  experiments  on  the  strength  of  iron  beams  at  Manchester, 

in   182T,  and  subsequently,  the  proper  size  and  shape  of  cast 

iron  beams  were  scientifically  calculated  and  determined.  Wrought 
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iron  beams  were  not  used  until  some  time  later.  By  tlie  year  1840, 
or  before,  both  columns  and  beams  of  iron  were  commonly  used 
in  fire-proof  factories  and  other  large  edifices.  The  first  iron  ships 
were  built  in  1835.  The  experiments  made  in  1845-6  on  the  con- 
struction of  tubular  bridges  and  beams,  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  the  celebrated  Britannia  Bridge  over  Menai  Strait,  considerably 
increased  the  amount  of  positive  scientific  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tectural capacities  of  wrought  iron. 

The  erection  of  cast  iron  buildings  was  first  attempted  in  New 
York  about  1840  or  1845,  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
either  American  or  English  capitalists  could  be  induced  to  invest 
in  the  business.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  however, 
quickly  established  it,  for  it  was  found  that  the  American  cast  iron 
buildings  shipped  thither  could  be  put  up  in  a  day,  while  the 
wrought  iron  houses  sent  from  England  required  a  month,  and  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  there  was  an  immediate  and  remunerative  de- 
mand for  them.  According  to  some  traveller,  the  Americans  "re- 
quire that  everything  should  be  done  in  not  over  twenty  minutes,'' 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  thirty-fold  superiority  in  point  of 
time  was  appreciated  in  California,  which  was  in  those  days,  if  it 
is- not  now,  the  fastest  portion,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  iron  building  in  New  York  was  put  up  about  the  same 
time,  the  authorities  consenting  only  with  extreme  reluctance,  for 
the  reason  that,  as  they  alleged,  in  case  of  fire  it  would  '*  burst " 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  firemen. 
From  that  time,  however,  the  use  of  both  cast  iron  and  wrought 
iron  for  building  purposes  has  greatly  extended,  and  is  increasing 
more  and  more  rapidly,  although  at  the  same  time  this  use  for  it  is 
unquestionably  only  in  its  infancy. 

A  certain  class  of  architects  are  disposed  to  object  to  iron  in 
architecture  for  sentimental  reasons,  mostly  such  as  will  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Kuskin.  They  say,  substantially,  that 
it  is  not  proper,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is  sinful,  to  imitate  in  one  ma- 
terial forms  used  in  another ;  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  iron,  for  in- 
stance, into  forms  suitable  for  marble  or  granite.  The  trouble 
^th  this  sentimental  school  of  criticism  is  that  it  wants  a  scien- 
tific method  for  criticism  quite  as  much  as  those  it  criticises  want 
the  same  method  in  their  treatment  of  iron  as  an  architectural  ma- 
terial. In  regard  to  churches,  in  particular,  it  is  said  that  iron 
stroctures  of  this  kind  are  too  cheap,  too  transient,  and  too  inex* 
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pressive  of  reltgioufi  sentiments.  It  eeems  eingular  that  our  archi- 
tects should  not  have  recognized  that  iron  is  a  legitimate  buildj^g 
material,  but  should  be  used  legitimately,  especially  when  the 
Crystal  Palacef  has  afforded  so  notable  an  instance  of  its  value 
and  right  use.  In  this  country,  at  present,  the  fact  that  a  building 
material  is  cheap,  handy,  strong,  safe,  and  easily  movable,  will 
not  readily  be  opposed  by  any  other  consideration,  and  finally  in- 
creasing culture  will  lead  to  its  scientific  use. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  list  of  advantages  for  building  purposes 
which  iron  presents,  is  very  remarkable.  Its  strength  to  bear 
weight  is,  for  equal  areas,  ten  or  eleven  times  as  great  as  the 
harder  granites  or  marbles,  twenty  times  as  great  as  white  oak, 
forty  times  as  great  as  freestone  (or  "brown  stone"),  nearly  two 
hundred  times  as  great  as  ordinary  brick  work.  Its  tensile 
strength  makes  it  fit  also  to  be  used  in  slender  pillars  and 
thin  sheets,  and  to  be  so  distributed  as  to  leave  an  unprecedented 
proportion  of  space  for  windows,  while  it  wastes  a  correspondingly 
'small  proportion. for  thickness  of  wall.  The  combinations  of  cast- 
ing and  forging  make  its  capability  of  receiving  forms  absolutely 
unlimited,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  exact  multiplication 
of  parts  to  any  extent.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  an 
abridgment  of  the  nine  reasons  for  the  use  of  iron  in  buildings,  not 
loBg  ago  stated  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  American  Institute :  — 

1.  Great  facility  in  embodying  any  architectural  design. 

2.  Great  economy  of  wall  space. 

3.  Economy  in  cost  of  foundations. 

4.  Economy  and  facility  of  moving  and  re-erecting. 

5.  Security  against  lightning. 

6.  Ease  of  ventilation. 

7.  Imperviousness  of  material,  saving  contents  from  damp,  de- 
cay, etc. 

8.  Durability  of  material. 

9.  Incombustibility. 

It  is  not,  however.  Intended  in  this  place  to  attempt  any  detailed 
exposition  of  the  merits  of  iron  as  an  architectural  material.  Tliose 
merits.are  already  extensively  recognized  among  scientific  men,  and 
are  rapidly  gaining  reputation  ^ith  all  classes.  What  is  here  meant 
is  mainly  to  show,  by  some  account  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
established  architectural  iron  works  in  the  United  States,  —  that 
of  Messrs.  Bartlett,  Robbins^  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  —  how  com- 
I^ete  imd  fully  fitted  a  bouse  c$n  be  turned  out  from  one  concera 
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The  whole  description  by  which  the  business  of  this  firm  is  ordi- 
narily set  forth,  will  suggest  something  of  the  breadth  and  variety 
of  its  industrial  activity.  "  Manufacturers,"  the  phi*ase  is,  "  of 
architectural  and  ornamental  iron  work,  stovesj  ranges,  and  heat- 
ing apparatus."  This  includes  outside,  inside,  cwnfort,  and  deco- 
ration ;  and  after  going  through  their  extensive  works,  and 
examining  the  immense  variety  of  their  stock,  patterns,  and  de- 
signs, the  visitor  would  really  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  depaiir . 
ments  for  turning  out  iron  carpets  and  iron  feather  beds,  iron  wall 
paper,  and  iron  pictures.  Iron  statues  they  do  make.  They  have  fur- 
nished a  good  many  copies  of  a  gigantic  cast  iron  Newfoundland 
dog,  one  of  which  is  usuaHy  on  guard  at  the  door  of  their  store  in 
Light  Street,  and  which  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  all  tho  dogs 
that  pass  by.  Once,  at  least,  he  even  deceived  a  human  being. 
A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  the  partners,  told  them  one  moraing  that 
late  the  night  before,  and  much  absorbed  in  some  business  thoughts, 
he  was  passing  their  store  door,  when  the  sudden  view  of  this  gi- 
gantic dog  stfuiding  up  there,  with  a  vast  black  muzzle,  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  his  person,  startled  him  so  that  he  sprang  out  half 
across  the  street"  before  he  remembered  that  it  was  a  cai^t  iron 
beast. 

The  firm  now  so  widely  known  as  Bartlett,  Robbins  &  Co.,  be- . 
gan  business  as  Tliiyward,  Bartlett  &  Co.,  in  the  year  1844,  as  a 
stove  foundry.  The  manufacture  of  railijig,  and  other  ornamental 
iron  work,  was  soon  added.  Next  came  the  architectural  depart- . 
ment  proper  ;  and  then  further  special  departments  for  galvanized 
iron,  for  vault  lights,  and  for  heating  apparatus  by  high-pressure 
steam,  by  low-pressure  steam,  and  —  which  is  believed  to  be  deci- 
dedly a  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  plan  tha^n  either  —  by  hot 
water. 

For  several  years,  beginning  with  1863,  the  firm  also  conducted 
tho  wliole  vast  business  of  the  AVinaiis  Locomotive  Works,  and 
during  this  period  thq  extent  and  responsibility  of  their  business 
operations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  usual  pay-rolla 
were  about  one  thousand  dollars  a  day.  This  part  of  the  business 
has,  however,  been  dropped,  the  remainder  of  it  having  grown  to  . 
dimensions  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  ambition.  A  great 
number  of  first-class  iron  buildings  erected  by  them,  are  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  many  others  are 
standing  as  monunr^ente  of  their  mechanical  skill  i^  New  York  and 
other  cities,  while  they  have  filled,  and  are  constantly  filling  im^ 
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portant  contracts  in  all  the  branches  of  their  business  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Their  heating  apparatus,  for  instance,  is  employed  in 
the  state  house  at  Richmond,  in  the  treasury  building  at  Washing- 
ton, in  the  United  States  custom  houses,  or  other  large  public  edi- 
fices, at  Portland,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Indi- 
anapolis, Chicago,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  numerous  private  residences. 
The  oldest  heating  apparatuses  put  in  by  the  firm  have  now  been 
in  use  about  fifteen  years,  and  are  still  working  perfectly,  and  with 
only  trifling  cost  or  delay  for  repairs.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  water  with  which  every  part  of  the  hot-water  apparatus  for 
warming  buildings  is  filled,  preserves  the  pipes  from  rust,  and  its 
waste  from  evaporation  is  so  trifling  that,  although  the  circuit  of  sin- 
gle systems  of  pipe  has  been  as  much  as  half  a  mile,  a  pai}  or  two  of 
water  daily  keeps  the  whole  full.  Working  with  not  over  200®  P. 
at  the  boiler,  and  supplied  from  an  open  reservoir,  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  fire  or  explosion,  and  the  low  temperature  of  the  radi- 
ating -surfaces  insures  a  quality  of  air  as  much  superior  to  8tea% 
or  hot-air  furnaces  as  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  their 
surfaces. 

We  give  an  extract  from  a  characteristic  letter  of  the  firm, 
written  in  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  their  hot-water  fixture. 
This  letter  illustrates  the  entire  faith  they  feel  in  their  own  work, 
and  also  shows  a  sort  of  pride  with  regard  to  what  is  called 
"puffing"  in  general,  that  is  not  so  universal,  perhaps,  as  some 
other  good  qualities :  — 

'^  We  do  not  run  this  as  a  hobby,  and  do  not  desire  to  over- 
rate the  apparatus,  having  always  preferred  inviting  investi- 
gation of  fixtures,  tested  by  long  use,  in  preference  to  publishing. 

''  They  have  been  used  in  most  exposed  positions,  and  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  officials,  constantly  changing,  many  ^seem- 
ingly anxious  to  condemn  what  is  in,  to  make  a  job  for  friends. 
.  .  .  How  long  they  will  last  we  are  not  yet  able  to  say,  as  we 
think  all  we  have  ever  made  are  still  in  use.  Some  of  the  largest 
have  been  in  use  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  with  very  trifling  re- 
pairs. .  .  .  The  reply  to  the  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to 
them,  —  their  first  cost,  —  is,  that  they  last  so  much  longer,  and 
consume  so  much  less  fuel  than  any  other,  that  they  are  really 
cheaper." 

The  extensive  foundry  and  workshops  of  Messrs.  Bartlett,  Rob- 
bins  &  Go.  occupy  three  squares  of  ground  in  the  southern  part  of 
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Baltimore,  at  the  corner  of  Pratt  and  Seott  Streets,  containing 
an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiTO  feet  by  six  hundred 
feet ;  and,  roomy  as  they  are,  they  are  becoming  so  overcrowded 
by  the  growth  of  the  business  as  to  be  already  felt  inconveniently 
small  in  several  departments. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  the  departments  of  these  works,  which 
are  organized  in  a  business-like  way,  with  a  separate  foreman  and 
force  for  each  room,  all  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bartlett  (a  son  of  D.  L.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  one  of  the  fii:m),  will 
show  the  remarkable  variety  and  extent  of  work  done.  Tlie 
first  room,  of  course,  in  order,  is  the  foundry,  where  the  pig 
iron  is  received,  smelted,  and '  cast.  Iron  castings,  when  taken 
"out  of  the  mould,  are  rough,  with  a  sandy,  scaly  coat,  which  has 
to  be  removed.  This  removal  is  effected  by  what  is  called  the 
scratch  house,  where  wire  brushes  and  scrapers  are  plied,  if  neces- 
sary, and  where  a  great  proportion  of  the  work  is  accomplished 
by  "  tumbling  machines."  These  are  large  iron  cylinders,  set  on 
an  axle,  like  large  rotary  coffee-roasters.  The  castings  to  be 
cleaned  are  perched  into  these,  the  interstices  filled  with  a  miscella- 
neous mess  of  waste  scrap  castings,  and  then  the  cylinder  is  de« 
liberately  turned  round  and  round  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  as  long 
as  is  necessary,  until  the  friction  has  relieved  the  castings  from 
their  rough  coat,  and  left  them  smoothly  finished. 

The  mounting  room  comes  next,  where  the  different  pieces,  thus 
cleaned,  are  set  up,  and  bolted  or  riveted  together  into  the  com* 
pleted  utensil.  Of  stoves  alone,  the  firm  can  furnish  about  two 
hundred  different  styles  and  sizes ;  so  that,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
total  variety  of  work  turned  out  from  this  room  is  extensive  enough. 
There  are,  however,  other  departments  where  work  is  finished. 
The  large  architectural  structures  must  be  set  up  in  one  of  the 
roomy  sheds  or  in  the  open  air — for  no  piece  of  work,  from  a 
house  down  to  the  smallest  stove,  is  permitted  to  leave  the  prem- 
ises until  it  has  been  fitted  together,  and  carefully  marked,  if  it  has 
to  be  taken  apart  for  transportation.  Boilers,  again,  are  built  in 
the  boiler  room;  railings  and  verandas,  in  the  railing  room; 
vault  lights  and  heating  apparatus,  galvanized  iron  work  for  roofs, 
cornices,  etc.,  in  their  respective  separate  places,  etc.  There 
is  also  a  blacksmithing  room,  a  machine  shop,  a  pattern*  room,  a 
japanning  room,  and  all  the  subsidiary  premises  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete and  fully  furnished  establishment. 

Now,  returning  to  the  counting-room,  if  we  sit  down  and  con- 
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suit  the  series  of  lithographs>  i^oo4  cuts,  and  photographs  laid 
before  us,  and  ask  any  additional  questions,  we  find  that  the  firm 
oan  make  for  us  a  house>  all  complete,  with  walls,  floprs,  doors, 
windows,  roof,  verandas,  and  balconies,  cornices,  and  external  oma- 
merits  of  many  kinds,  vaults,  and  vault  lights,  ventilators,  with 
fiprnces  and  gates,  ornamental  fountains,  summer  house,  vases,  statu- 
ary, and  garden  seats,  chairs  or  settees,  gas  cyad  water  fixtures,  a  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  either  kitchener,  range,  or  cooking  stove,  as  re- 
quired,  parlor  stoves  or  grates  of  ajay  kind,  ornamental  brackets 
for  shelving,  hitching  posts,  and  stable  fixtures,  such  as  mangers, 
rack,  partitions,  etc.,  drain  pipe,  iron  pavements,  bath  tubs,  and 
plumbers'  castings,  and  pipe  of  all  kinds.  Cast  iron  pots  and 
kettles,  and  culinary  implements  of  all  kinds,  go  with  the  stove. 
Bedsteads  of  cast  iron  or  wrought  iron,  or  both,  can  alsQ  be  fur- 
nished. In  fact,  in  case  of  strict  necessity,  the  firm  of  Bartlett, 
Robbins  &  Co.  could  turn  out  a  dwelling  which,  with  theaddition 
of  the  necessary  textile  fabrics,  would  be  surprisingly  near  to  com- 
plete readiness  ibr  its  inmates. 

The  great  capabilities  of  iron  for  beautiful  forms  are  well  shown 
in  its  u«e  for  architectural  purposes,  as  its  strength  makes  it  suit- 
abl/>  for  structures  and  tracery  of  a  light  and  graceful  effect  alto; 
gether  beyond  what  is  possible  in  woQd  or  stone.  In  it  can  be 
rendered  both  the  simpler  and  the  richer  beauties  of  the  Greek 
orders,  the  characteristio  arches  and  stratifications  of  Home,  the 
points  and  pinnacles  of  Gothic  design,  and  the  traceries  and  ara- 
besques, domes  and  pinnacles,  of  the  ^oors.  Some  of  the  jcom- 
binations  produced  by  a  union  of  light  castings  and  wire  or  rod 
work  in  trellises  and  verandas  are  wonderfully  rich  and  light  in 
effect. 

•  Botli  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Robbins  are  of  New  England  birth, 
and  have  been  wholly  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes.  Mr. 
Bartlett's  training  was  on  the<  mechanical  side  of  the  business,  and 
Mr.  Robbins's  was  chiefiy  financial ;  so  that  they  are  fortunately 
a^sociated  for  the  requirements  of  so  extensive  a  concern. 
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■PECINEirS   IN   TUB   WOBLB. 

Thb  earlier  Bpecimens  of  bKoknote  engntTlng,  u  compared  with 
the  elaborate  and  artistic  productions  of  the  present  day,  were 
crude  and  rudo  indeed.  Between  the  Continental  notes  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  govenunent  issues  of  to-day,  and  even  between 
the  bank  notes  of  fifty  years  ago  and  the  present  national  bank 
bills,  there  is  almost  as  great  a  contrast  as  there  is  between  the 
"  block4x)oks  "  of  the  fifteenth  centary  and  the  finest  typographi- 
cal efforts  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  yet  this  fairly  amazing 
advance  in  bank  note  engraving  is  exhibited  —  as  the  special  art 
itself  was  invented  —  in  the  United  States  alone.  The  Bank  of 
England,  after  printing  for  more  than  a  century  notes  so  simple 
and  inartistic  that  they  might  be  counterfiiited  by  any  lithographer 
or  wood-engraver,  and  also  by  any  expert  penman,  owes  the  very 
few  improvements  adopted  to  American  invention,  and  even  now 
prints  its  notes  from  electrotypes.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  other  continental  issaes,  are  a  little,  bat  not  much, 
better ;  while  all  the  Earopean  bank  notes,  by  their  simplicity  of 
design  and  comparsrtiTe  ooarseaees  of  execution,  ftiriy  inTite 
counterfeiting. 

(ua> 
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The  Art  in  America. 

To  Jacob  Perkins,  already  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  engrav- 
ing on  9teel,  we  owe  miich  of  our  superiority  over  all  other  nations 
in  this  paiticular  art.  His  discovery  of  the  transferring  process 
made  it  possible  to  produce,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  steel  bank  note 
plates  and  pai-ts  of  plates,  with  vignettes  and  decorations  capable 
of  almost  infinite  combinations,  thus  giving  the  banks  throughout 
the  country  issues  which  appealed  to  the  eye  and  the  taste  by 
their  beauty,  and  necessitated  that  the  counterfeiters  should  at 
least  be  first-class  engravers.  Not  but  that  countei*fciting  has 
been  frequent,  for  what  one  engraver  can  do  can  be  done  by  an- 
other ;  but  the  constant  progress  in  the  art,  and  the  introduction 
of  intricate  and  expensive  machinery  for  some  portions  of  tiie 
work,  have  lessened  the  number  and  the  danger  of  counterfeits 
year  by  year,  while  the  art  itself  has  now  reached  a  point  of  per- 
fection beyond  which  further  progress  seems  almost  impossible. 

The  invention  of  the  transfer  process,  tiie  introduction  of  lathe 
work,  tlie  employment  of  superior  designers  and  engravers,  and 
the  immense  demand  for  plates  in  every  section  by  banks,  all  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  issuing  the  "  handsomest  bills,''  very 
soon  made  bank  note  engraving  a  most  important  industry  in  this 
country.  The  five  or  six  great  coii^)anieSy  which  had  the  capital 
to  buy  or  build  the  best  machinery^  secured  the  best  talent,  and  were 
able  to  keep  on  hand  large  stocks  of  plates,  vignettes,  and  designs, 
and  have  branch  offices  in  nearly  every  state  where  bank  notes 
were  demanded.  In  1858  nearly  all  the  leading  firms  united  in 
what  is  known  as  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  thus  com- 
bining capital,  stocks,  experience,  the  best  engravers  in  the  sepa- 
rate companies,  and  securing  almost  a  monopofy  of  the  business, 
as  well  as  of  the  similar  elaborate  engraving  of  plates  for  checks, 
drafts,  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  etc.,  with  much  other  of  the 
finer  sort  of  engraving  required  especially  by  business  men,  cor- 
porations, and  mining  and  manufacturing  companies.  This  com-  * 
bination,  which  then  nearly  controlled  the  entire  bank  note  engrav- 
ing of  the  United  States,  and  thus  brought  the  whole,  as  it  were, 
under  one  superviaion,  materially  lessened  the  opportunities  for 
counterfeiting,  or  altering  the  denominations  of  notes>  since  it 
could  affi>rd  %o  banks  more  elaborately  engraved  plates  at  nearly 
the  same  rate  heretofore  paid  for  inferior  designsu 
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The  Processes  of  Bank  Note  Exgratixo. 

The  present  processes  of  bank  note  engraying,  which  is,  in  some 
of  its  details  at  least,  the  highest  style  of  engraving  in  America, 
are,  in  brief,  as  follows :  All  the  '*  pictures/'  such  as  portraits, 
views,  copies  of  celebrated  paintings,  or  vignettes  of  whatever 
character,  are  engraved  by  first-class  artists  in  Une  engraving  upon 
small  pieces  of  plate,  which  are  softened  and  annealed.  When  the 
engraving  is  finished,  and  the  proof  is  satisfactory,  tiie  plate  is 
hardened,  and  is  then  transferred  to  another  plate,  or  more  fte- 
quently  to  a  steel  cylinder,  which,  when  hardened  in  turn,  presents 
a  raised  impression,  which  will  cut,  in  the  shoit  space  of  fifteen 
minutes,  by  pressure  or  by  rolling  under  heavy  pressure,  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  original  plate  on  the  plate  finally  to  be  used  in  print- 
ing. This  is  an  important  part,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the 
work.  Other  portions  of  the  plate  for  the  note  have  been  cut  by 
machinery,  and  transferred  to  the  plate  ;  the  "  counters,"  on 
which  the  figures  of  the  denomination  of  the  note  are  printed, 
have  been  put  in  by  lathe-work  patterns  ;  and  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  plate,  even  the  lettering,  formerly  all  done  by  hand  on 
the  plate  itself,  is  now  done  by  machinery,  leaving,  if  anything, 
only  the  large  figures  indicating  the  denomination  to  be  cut  in  by 
the  engraver.  The  plate,  thus  completed  by  the  various  transfers, 
is  now  hardened,  and  is  ready  for  printing.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  where  the  engraving  of  a  vignette  may  occupy  weeks,  with 
the  transfer  of  this,  and  transfers  of  other  portions  of  the  work 
originally  done  by  the  engraver  or  by  machinery,  the  actual  prepara- 
tion of  the  plate  for  printing  is  made  the  work  of  a  few  hours  only. 
The  plates  for  printing,  as  made  by  the  transfers,  are  thin  plates 
of  steel,  with  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  notes  on  a  plate,  and 
sometimes  a  single  note.  Notes  of  the  larger  denominations,  one 
hundred  dollars  and  upwards,  requiring  fewer  impressions  than  the 
Jesser  notes,  have  sometimes  been  engraved  on  copper. 

In  printing  from  tlie  plates,  the  same  Cfu*e  is  necessary  as  in  the 
best  plate  printing,  and  special  presses  are  used  which  will  regis- 
ter every  impression  taken,  so  that  not  a  single  sheet  can  be  ab- 
stracted by  dishonest  persons  during  the  process.  After  printing, 
tiie<  sheets  are  dried,  and  are  subsequently  pressed  under  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  numbering  of  the  notes  with  red,  or  other  colored 
figures,  is  done  by  a  curious  machine,  which  itself  seems  to  count 
intelligently. 
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tJKITKD   SUTES   TrEASUBT   ASO   NatIOKU,  BaRZ   VvTEB. 

The  recGDt  system  of  United  States  Treasoij  and  Mational 
Bank  Notes,  which  has  ^ven  a  aiinilar  currency  to  the  entire  coon- 
try,  has  done  away  with  the  vast  variety  of  designs  which  were 
displayed  in  the  state  bank  bills.  Thus,  whatever  the  iace  of  • 
natioQal  bank  note  may  display,  as  to  state,  city,  name  of  bank, 
etc.,  etc.,  the  backs  of  all  these  bills,  according  to  denomination, 
display  the  sanke  design,  which,  for  different  denominations,  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  faistoiical  pictures  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington.  In  1862,  when  the  government  made  its  first 
isaues  of  what  are  popularly  called  "  grvenbacks,"  the  work  of 
designing'  and  engraving  the  iace  of  these  issues  was  intrusted  to 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  another  large  company  secur- 
ing the  first  contract  for  the  work  on  ^e  backs.  All  the  resenrces- 
of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  were  brought  to  bear  in  the 
production  of  these  elaborate  and  moat  artistic  plates.  The  most 
eminent  engravers  in  the  country  were  employed  to  engrave  the 
portraits  and  other  vignettea,  and  all  that  taste,  talent,  and  ma- 
chinery could  do,  was  employed  on  these  issues.  Every  guard  in 
device  and  in  tint  that  could  be  devised  to  prevent  copyiiig,  by ' 
photography  or  counterfeiting  by  engravers,  was  introduced.  The 
result  has  been  that  in  the  greenbacks,  and  in  the  subsequently 
issued  National  Bank  notes,  have  been  exhibited  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  bank  note  engraving  ever  executed  in  America,  and 
conseijaently  eyer  shown  in  the  world. 
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THE    I>IFFB«EK>  DBFAKTHEBTB. 

Until  within  comparative!;  a  few  ^ears,  men's  and  boys'  cloth- 
ing, like  women's  clothing,  was  almost  entirely  an  article  of  homo 
manufacture ;  that  la,  the  clothes  were  actually  cut  and  made  in 
the  household  where  they  were  to  be  worn.  This  was  especially 
trae  in  the  rural  regions  of  the  United  States,  when  every  former's 
wife  knew  how  to  weave  wool  into  stout  "  homespun  "  cloth,  and 
conid  dye  it,  cot  the  dothes,  and  make  serviceable,  if  not  elegant, 
articles  of  apparel.  This  is  etil!  true  of  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  particularly  of  newty-settled  portions  of  the  West  and  South, 
where  the  well-knotvn  "  butternut "  cloth  of  borne  manu&cture 
snpplieB  good  stout  clothing  for  farmers  and  their  sons.  In  tbo 
old  colonial  days,  country  hoasewives  vied  with  each  other  in 
weaving  cloth,  and  during  tlic  Revolution,  when  embargoes  and 
prejudice  alike  prevented  the  importation  of  fordgu  clothe,  the 
best  and  ridiest  men  in  the  country  appealed  in  the  legislature,  in 
Oongress,  atid  everywhere  iit  public,  in  well-made  suits  of  hand- 
some  cloth,  which  they  boasted  was  of  rtrictly  "  doroestic  manu- 
facture," the' wool  being  grown,  the  cloth  manu&ctared,  and  the 
clothes  cat  and  made,  "  at  home." 

(687) 
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The  first  innovation  on  the  primitive  and  independent  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  in  and  for  the  household  was  the  employment  of 
some  expert,  —  generally  a  woman,  —  who  went  from  house  to 
house,  and  cut  out  the  clothes,  which  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
the  household  subsequently  made  up.  Then  came  the  village  tai- 
lor, who  took  the  homemade  cloth,  and  cut  and  made  the  clothes. 
The  growth  of  villages  and  towns  might  be  marked  by  the  num- 
ber and  the  business  of  the  tailors.  The  next  step  in  advance 
was  joining  the  business  of  the  draper,  or  one  who  sells  cloth,  to 
that  of  the  tailor,  so  that  those  who  did  not  make  their  own  cloth, 
or  buy  from  the  manufacturers  to  take  to  the  tailor,  could  select 
what  they  wanted  in  the  shop  where  they  were  measured  for  new 
suits.  The  number  of  misfitting  garments,  which  were  turned 
back  on  the  tailor,  and  which  had  to  be  sold  to  some  one  whom 
they  did  fit,  or  more  nearly  fit,  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
making  suits  of  different  sizes  to  be  sold  ready  made  to  those  who 
might  desire  them.  The  enormous  and  perfect  business  in  this 
line,  which  is  now  conducted  in  every  leading  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  nearly  every  important  city  in  the  world,  was  ak 
aftergrowth.      ' 

The  business  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  cheap  "  slop- 
shops,'' as  they  are  called,  which  fitted  out  sailors  with  all  the 
clothing  they  wanted  for  long  or  short  voyages,  and  with  thick 
and  thin  articles  of  wear  for  different  climates.  With  this  branch 
of  business  was  generally  joined  a  supply  of  hats,  shoes,  canvas 
bags,  thread,  combs,  soap,  needles,  knives,  scissors,  and  such 
small  stores  as  were  necessary  to  make  up  the  sailor's  "  kit.''  It 
is  presumed  with  the  growth  of  this  business,  and  particularly 
with  the  competition  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  trade,  that  "poor 
Jack  "  is  better  and  more  cheaply  served  than  he  was  in  the  days 
when  the  slop-sellers  in  cities  and  in  seaport  towns  were  either 
sailor  boarding-house  keepers,  or  ia  league  with  these  and  other 
sharks;  who  fattened  upon  Jack,  and  who  sold  him  ill-made  aod 
ill»fitting  clothing  of  the  ^vorst  materials  at  exorbitant  prices.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  all  the  sailors'  out-fitting  shops  were  of 
this  character ;  there  are  enough  of  precisely  this  kind  now ;  but  in 
most  seaport  places  there  are  perfectly  respectable  and  &ir-dealing 
stores  and  shops,  which  supply  excellent  clothing  for  sailors  at 
most  reasonable  prices,  so  that  Jack  as  his  own  tailor  on  ship^ 
board  is  a  much  rarer  spectacle  than  he  was  a  few  years  ago. 

The  seoond-hand  clothing  business,  largely  Conducted  by  Jews, 
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who  bought,  cIeanBcd»  and  repaired  old  clothing,  making  it  "  as 
good  as  new/'  and  sometimes  selling  it  as  if  it  was  new»  became 
iu  a  few  years  so  important  a  traffic  that  almost  every  towi\  of  any 
consequence  in  tlie  country  had  its  miniature  repix)sentative  ol. 
Chatham  Street  in  New  York.  A  very  large  business  is  done  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  in  restoring,  and  sometimes 
remaking,  the  old*  clothes  which  are  picked  up  by  agents  or 
smaller  second-hand  clothing  dealers,  and  which  are  sent  to  the 
South  and  West,  and  frequently  abroad,  to  bo  sold  at  rettiil.  The 
clothing  is  bought  sometimes  for  money,  but  more  frequently  for 
fancy  china  and  porcelain,  or  other  goods,  which  pedlera  carry 
about  the  country  to  exchange  for  old  clothes,  tliereby  making  a 
considerable  profit  on  both  what  they  sell  and  what  tliey  buy.  If 
trustworthy  statistics  of  this  business  could  be  gathered,  the  trade 
would  bo  shown  to  be  an  enormous  one,  giving  eniploynieiit,  tiie 
means  of  livelihood,  and  in  some  instances  much  wealth,  to  a  large 
class  of  people.'  The  number  of  advertisements  in  the  city  papers 
for  second-hand  clothing,  for  which  "  the  highest  prices  "  will  be 
paid,  is  an  indication  that  the  business  is  extensive  and  profitable. 
Old  clothes,  by  skilful  cleansing  and  repairing,  and,  if  necessary, 
dyeing,  become  new  clothes  for  a  second  set  of  wearers. 

The  next  step  which  the  slop  and  second-hand  clothing  business 
snggested  was  cheap  ready-made  clothing,  manufactured  from  low- 
priced  and  slightly  damaged  goods.  Cloths  partially  damaged  by 
fire  or  water  were  worked  up  into  clothing,  which  found  a  ready 
sale  in  cities.  All  ready-made  clothing,  in  tlic  earlier  stages  of 
the  trade,  was  called  "  slop-work,"  and  the  most  of  it  deserved  no 
better  title.  Poor  and  cheap  coarse  cloths  were  generally  worked 
up ;  no  special  attention  was  paid  to  fit  or  fashion ;  most  of  the 
work  was  done  at  starvation  prices  by  women,  and  the  goods  were 
bought  and  worn  by  those  who  could  not  afford  to  employ  a  tailor 
or  buy  bettor  articles.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  economy  in 
such  purchases,  for  the  shiny  cloth  soon  took  on  a  dingy,  rusty 
hue  ;  the  *'  all-wool "  cloth  turaed  out  to  bo  more  than  half  cotton ; 
and  the  garments  were  so  hastily  and  poorly  put  together  that 
they  soon  came  to  pieces.  There  was  a  timo  when  a  ready-made 
garment  of  any  kind  could  be  readily  recognized  almost  as  far  as 
the  wearer  could  be  seen.  Hence  there  was  a  sort  of  shame  in 
the  purchase  and  wear  of  such  clotfhing,  and  it  was  considered  al- 
most disreputable  to  buy  it ;  it  was  at  once  a  reflection  upon  a 
man's  taste  and  a  supposed  indication  of  his  poverty. 
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Very  different  \s  it  nowadays,  when  the  most  fashionable  yoaT?g 
men  avail  themselves  of  tlic  extensive,  welUmade,  aud  admirably- 
fitting  stocks  of  retail  clothiers,  to  fit  themselves  out  with  suits 
made  of  the  best  of  clotlis  for  business  wear,  and  even  for  full- 
dress  occasions.  Tliere  arc  tlioasands  of  men,  even  among  tliose 
who  are  most  fastidious  in  matters  of  dress,  who  never  think 
of  being  measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  who  go  to  a  clothier, 
and  supply  themselves  from  liis  8t(»ck.  The  obvious  advantages 
are  the  saving  6f  time  .and  the  better  chance  of  getting  exactly 
what  one  wants ;  but  in  addition  to  these  thci*e  is  a  furtlicr  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  better  and  better-fitting  article  at  a  much  more 
reasonable  price  than  that  for  which  one  could  order  the  same 
goods  from  a  tailor. 

From  the  cheap  ready-made  clothing  to  better  clothing  for  a 
better  class  of  customers,  the  advance  was  natural,  aud  a  new,  rc*- 
spectable,  and  remunerative  business  was  inaugurated.  Over- 
coats were  among  the  ready-made  goods  of  the  more  expensive 
class  which  first  became  popular.  These,  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  business,  were  made  every  summer  for  the  fall  and  winter 
trade,  and  men  who  still  depended  upon  their  tailors  for  every- 
thing else  found  it  very  convenient  to  go  to  a  clothier  for  a  hand- 
some, well-made  overcoat,  which  could  be  selected  from  a  great 
variety,  and  of  quality  and  price  to  suit  every  purchaser.  Then 
the  country  was  flooded  witli  linen  dusters  and  summer  suits,  the 
best  of  which  could  be  bought  cheaper  than  a  tailor  woald  make 
them.  Spring  and  fall  light  overcoats,  which  in  times  gone  by. 
scarcely  one  man  in  a  thousand  thought  of  ordering  made  for  him, 
are  now  almost  universal,  simply  because  the  clothiers  brought 
them  into  market,  and  made  them  as  fashionable  aud  indispensable 
as  they  are  cheap  and  convenient.  Indeed,  to  tlie  makers  of 
ready-made  clothing  we  owe  a  complete  revolution  iu  our  iashions. 
To  them  is  due  tlie  banishment  of  the  once  universally-worn  black 
clothes,  including  such  abominations  as  black  satin  vests,  ^- tbc 
funereal  garb  appearing  at  all  times  and  iu  all  seasons,  —  and  ibe 
substitution  of  the  gi*eat  variety  of  neat  business  suits  of  tasteful 
colors  and  handsome  shape.  Cloth  manufacturers  now  make  a 
vast  number  of  beautiful  patterns,  expressly  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  clothiers ;  and  so  far  as  the  style  of  clothing  goes,  what  we 
call  "the  fashion,''  from  yesKifto  year  and  from  season  to  season, 
is  now  furnished  by  the  clothiers  to  the  tailors,  and  not  by  the 
tailors  to  the  clothiers.     It  is  generally  the  case,  t^.  that  a  first* 
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class  city  clothier  is  able  to  furnish  everything  essential  to  a  gen- 
tieman's  wardrobe ;  and  so  complete  are  some  of  these  establish- 
ments that  they  miglit  boast  of  their  ability  to  clothe,  at  a  mo- 
mentis  notice,  the  "  naked  truth." 

The  wholesale  clothing  business  began  in  Now  York  about  thir^ 
ty-five  years  ago,  and  almost  immediately  assumed  an  importance. 
It  gave  employment  to  thousands  of  women  and  girls,  who  were  very 
glad  to  work  even  for  the  poor  wages  they  then  received  for  their 
labor,  and  men  in  considerable  numbers  were  employed  in  cutting 
and  in  making  the  heavier  garments.  The  financial  crisis  of  1887 
Was  most  disastrous  to  this  business,  and  the  sudden  throwing  out 
of  employment  of  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  sewing  women 
created  much  suffering.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  business 
revived  again,  and  from  tliat  time  forward  it  steadily  increased, 
spread  to  other  cities  throughout  the  Union,  and  has  now  become 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  United  States.  Within 
twenty-five  years,  in  I860,  there  were  nearly  four  thousand  cloth- 
ing manufactories, — exclusive  of  those  devoted  to  making  shirts, 
collars,  and  articles  of  men's  underwear,  —  which  required  twen- 
ty-five millions  of  capital,  employed  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, and  made  nearly  eighty  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  of 
which  five  eighths  were  made  in  the  Middle  States. 

In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  one  or  two 
more  states,  patents  have  been  taken  out,  and  manufactories  estab- 
lished, for  the  production  of  felt  seamless  clothing,  which  has  be- 
come quite  an  important  business. 

The  civil  war  (1861-5)  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  ch)thiera' 
business  in  the  demand  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  uni- 
forms, and  enormous  fortunes  were  made  by  many  of  the  contract- 
ors. Some  of  these  contractors  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety 
by  furnishing  the  soldiers  with  shoddy  uniforms,  which  were  little 
better  than  brown-paper  suits  for  service  in  the  camp  and  field. 
The  introduction  of  sewing  machines,  and  other  labor-saving  de- 
vices, wonderfully  facilitated  the  ready-made  clothing  manufacture, 
and  since  1860  the  business  has  so  increased  that  it  is  estimated 
as  the  third  in  importance  in  the  industries  of  the  country. 

An  extensive  wholesale  clothing  establishment  must  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  skill  and  economy  in  the  management  of 
eveiy  department.  The  cloths  are  bought  months  before  ihe  sea- 
son  when  they  are  to  be  worn,  in  order  to  give  time  to  make  them 
up.     The  cloths  are  to  be  cut,  the  buttons,  thread,  linings,  etc.f 
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are  to  be  supplied,  and  a  carefiil  account  in  every  department  most 
be  kept  before  the  work  is  given  out.  The  large  houses  employ 
Buperior  cutters,  and  the  workmen  and  workwomen  generally  use 
sewing  machines,  which  their  wages  enable  them  to  hire,  or  to  pay 
for  in  small  v^eekly  or  monthly  instalments.  As  the  cloth  is 
bought  long  before  it  returns  to  the  clothier  m  garments,  and  as 
his  goods  are  sold  sometimes  on  credits  of  several  months,  the 
business  requires  a  large  capital,  and  a  large  amount  of  money 
is  needed  for  the  weekly  payment  of  the  hands.  In  New  York 
thousands  of  Germans  and  others  work  for  the  clothiers  ;  in  New 
£ngland  the  garments  are  cut  in  the  cities,  and  arc  tlien  sent  to,  or 
taken  by,  workwomen  in  the  country,  who  make  the  clothes  and 
return  them.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  work  fur- 
nished to  those  immediately  employed  in  and  near  the  city  estab- 
lishments, the  cloUriers  supply  the  means  of  livelihood  to  thou- 
sands of  fanners'  and  laborers'  wives  and  daughtera  in  the  inte- 
rior towns  remote  from  Boston  and  other  centres,  but  with  which 
communication  is  frequent  and  easy  by  railroad.  In  addition  to 
the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  the  making  of  boys'  clothing 
in  infinite  variety  is  an  impoilant  department  in  all  large  clothing 
establishments,  and  a  few  of  them  are  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  the  business.  Nearly  all  of  the  large  establishments  in 
the  principal  cities  have,  besides  tiicir  wholesale  department,  a 
retail  department,  a  custom  department,  —  making  goods  to  meas<> 
ure  for  customers,  —  and  sometimes  a  general  furnishing  depart- 
ment. 

Among  those  who  have  made  large  fortunes  in  the  clothing  ti*ado 
are  the  Devlins,  and  Brooks  Brothers,  in  New  York;  the  late 
John  Simmons,  of  Boston,  who  bequeathed  two  million  dollars  to 
endow  a  female  seminary  ;  and  the  late  Andrew  Carney,  by  whose 
liberality  the  Carney  Hospital  at  South  Boston  was  established. 
Several  other  extensive  wholesale  dealers  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia  have  attained  high  rank  in  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  world,  and  have  made  tliemselves  very  wealthy, 
besides  giving  remuner^ive  employment  to  tiiousands  of  persons. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  in 
Boston  was  located  principally  in  Ann  Street,  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  Profninent  among  the  clothiers  in  1852  was  tbe  firm 
of  Messrsb  Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker,  whose  steady  increase 
of  business  and  the  imperative  demand  for  more  commodious 
premises  necessitated  their  removal,  in  1854,  to  Milk  Street.     At 
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first  their  busioess  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  wholesale  trade ; 
hat  a  constant  application  for  their  goods  at  retail  induced  them, 
in  1857,  to  remove  to  Washington  Street,  to  what  was  formerly 
the  old  "  Washington  Coflee-house,"  one  of  the  revolutionary  relics 
of  the  city.  In  1860  the  increase  in  tlieir  business  compelled  tliem 
to  remove  to  the  large  store  previously  rented  to  the  well-known 
firm  of  George  W.  Warren  &  Co.,  and  here  they  added  a  custom 
department. 

Another  removal  was  soon  imperative,  and  they  had  a  store  built 
for  their  business.  By  a  contract  with  the  trustees  of  the  estate 
of  Joshua  Sears,  the  beautiful  marble  building,  No.  200  Washing- 
ton Street,  now  occupied  by  the  firm,  was  built  exprostily  for  their 
nse.  Their  business  comprises  the  following  departments  :  An 
importing  and  wholesale  cloth  department,  a  wholesale  clothing 
department,  a  retail  clothing  department,  a  custom  clothing  de- 
partment, and  a  furnishing  goods  department. 

The  building,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  has  a  front- 
age of  fifty  feet  on  Washington  Street,  and  runs  through  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  to  Ilawlcy  Street.  The  basement,  which  hjis 
about  twelve  thousand  square  feet  of  flooring,  is  devoted  to  the 
reception,  examination,  and  sale  of  cloths  and  other  niateriuls 
bought  from  commission  merchants,  or  directly  from  foreign  and 
domestic  manufacturers.  The  firm  import  fine  woollen  goods  of 
English,  Scotch,  French,  and  German  manufacture,  for  their  own 
use  and  for  supplying  tailoring  establishments  throughout  the 
country. 

The  first  story  afibrds  an  immense  sales-room  for  ready-made 
clothing  at  retail.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  hhy 
feet  in  width,  and  twenty  feet  high,  finished  in  oak,  and  contains 
the  counting-rooms  and  public  and  private' business  offices  of  the 
establishment.  The  second  story  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  manu- 
factured clothing  at  wholesale.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
stories  are  cutting  and  manufacturing  rooms,  containing  twenty- 
five  thousand  feet  of  flooring,  and  here  are  employed  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  engaged  in  various  departments  of  the  manu- 
facture. There  is  also  a  separate  department  for  the  manufacture 
of  white  linen  summer  garments,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  making  of  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  white  vests  in  a 
year.  The^  same  hands  are  employed  in  this  department  the 
entire  year  through,  which  has  given  this  style  of  goods,  manu- 
factared  by  Messrs.  Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker,  a  reputation  for 
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nniform  excellence  tUat  has  led  to  a  constaot  demand  bom  all  parts 
of  the  countiy. 

MesBre.  Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker  employ  five  hnodred 
hands  id  their  building,  and  all  their  custom  and  ready'^nadc  cloth- 
ings, both  for  the  wbolceale  and  retail  department,  is  made  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  firm,  whose  main  object  has  been 
from  the  beginning  of  their  business  to  establish  a  reputation  for 
thorouglily  trustwortliy  work.  The  attainment  of  this  purpose  has 
given  this  firm  a  character  and  buBinesa  standing  second  to  no 
other  bouse  in  the  whole  country. 
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THE  cot!  mat,  - 

To  RoBSRT  LirmcsTON  StBTBua,  who  was  bom  at  Hobokea,  New 
Jeraej,  in  1188,  and  died  there  in  18&S,  belongs  the  invention  of 
applying  iron  plates  to  vessels  as  a  defence  against  shot  and  shells. 
He  made  the  discovery  in  1811,  and  in  1842  he  began  experimenta 
•  for  a  floating  shot  and  shcU^roof  batterj,  making  a  contract  with 
the  Navy  Department  for  its  construction  in  1849.  The  plan  pro- 
posed a  large  vessel  to  be  bnilt  entirely  of  iron,  and  the  work  was 
nut  begun  till  1856.  It  has  since  been  carried  on  at  intervals  by 
the  oxecut<»ij  of  the  estate,  and,  in  1811,  after  costing  many  hun- 
dreda  of  thousands  of  dollars,  is  not  yet  completed.  Operations 
have  been  carried  on  with  an  assumed  secrecy,  though  full  descrip- 
tions of  the  battery,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  have  been  pub- 
lislied  ID  the  New  York  journals.  The  Stevens  estate  appropri- 
ates money  for  its  completion,  and  when  finished  the  battery  be- 
comes, under  certun  conditions,  the  property  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  It  is  presumed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  ves- 
sel of  its  kind  yet  projected. 

Jobn  Eticason,  now  of  New  York,  is  the  inventor  of  the  'iron 
(6871 
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turret  as  applied  to  armor-clad  vessels.  He  was  bom  in  Sweden 
in  1803,  and  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  1820,  soon  attaining 
a  lieutenancy.  In  1826  he  went  to  England  to  introduce  his  flame 
engine.  In  1833  he  perfected  his  caloric  engine.  In  1839  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  two  years  later  he  was  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  United  States  ship  of  war  Princeton,  the 
first  steamship  built  with  machinery  placed  under  the  water  line  out 
of  reach  of  shot.  The  same  vessel  also  exhibited  other  ingenious 
improvements  suggested  by  Mr.  Ericsson.  A  mere  enumeration 
of  his  many  important  inventions  would  fill  a  large  catalogue.  A 
new  form  of  the  caloric  engind  was  introduced  in  the  ship  Ericsson 
in  1852,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommended  an  appropri- 
ation of  ^ve  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  build  a  similar  ship  for 
the  government.  The  recommendation  failed  in  Congress,  but  the 
engine  has  been  successfully  employed  in  numerous  manufacturing^ 
establishments. 

In  1854  Mr.  Ericsson  made  his  first  model  for  an  iron  tower  on 
an  armor-clad  vessel.  Experiments  had  •  heretofore  been  made  in 
iron  plates  as  a  defence  for  ships,  Robert  L.  Stevens  and  E.  A. 
Stevens  having  suggested  them  for  coast  and  harbor  defence  as 
early  as  1816  ;  and  with  this  view,  plates  were  tested  in  England 
in  1840,  in  the  United  States  in  1852,  and  in  France  in  1854.  In 
1860  the  French  iron-clad  La  Gloire,  and  in  1861  the  English 
Warrior  were  built,  neither  of  them  having  the  sea-going  or  offen- 
sive as  well  as  defensive  powers  subsequently  developed  in  tho 
American  irouK^lads. 

Soon  aft'-T  the  commencement  of  the  civilwar,  in  1861,  Congress 
appropriated  one  -million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  or  more  armored  ships.  Plans  were  presented  by 
seventeen  different  inventors,  manufacturers,  or  companies,  and  of 
these  three  were  accepted  —  the  corvette  Galena,  plated  with  iron 
three  inches  thick,  and  hulled  through  and  through  by  ten-inch 
shot  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Darling ;  the  frigate  New  Ironsides, 
which,  with  her  battery  of  eleven-inch  guns,  proved  very  effective 
in  attack  ;  and  Ericsson's  Monitor,  which  introduced  the  principle 
upon  which  all  the  successive  and  successful  iron-clad  batteries 
were  built. 

The  principle  of  the  Monitor,  and  of  all  vessels  on  the  same 
general  plan,  with  such  n\odifications  as  may  be  adopted,  is  the 
revolving  iron  turrets,  which  shields  the  battery,  and  the  power  to 
submerge  the  hull  so  that  the  deck  is  but  a  few  inches  above 
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water.  The  model  was  generally  ridiculed,  and  was  popularly 
known  as  a  "  cheese-box  on  a  raft ;  "  but  when  the  Monitor  en- 
countered and  defeated  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Merrimac  at 
Hampton  Roads,  public  opinion  changed,  —  indeed,  was  enthusi- 
astic, —  and  forthwith  government  ordered. tlie  construction  of  ten 
monitors,  of  eight  hundi'ed  and  forty-four  tons  each,  with  one  tur- 
ret and  two  eleven  and  fifteen-inch  guns. 

The  advantage  in  the  Monitor,  on  which  the  invention  of  Ericsson 
rests,  is  the  revolving  turret,  in  which  the  guns  and  their  shot-proof 
shields  turn  together,  so  that  whatever  may  bft  the  position  of  the 
ship,  or  even  if  the  ship  is  aground,  the  guns  can  instantly  bo 
trained  round  the  entire  circle  to  any  point  of  the  horizon. 
Mounting  the  battery  in  the  centre,  and  directly  over  the  keel, 
permits  the  use  at  sea  of  the  heaviest  American  guns,  with  no 
danger  of  rolling  tho  vessel  under,  or  tearing  her  to  pieces.  In 
addition  to  the  steadiness  of  this  class  of  vessels  at  sea,  the  power 
of  submerging  allows  the  heavy  armor  to  be  placed  only  on  tho 
small  sni-face  exposed,  when  a  similar  thickness  on  the  whole 
broadside  would  sink  the  vessel.  The  monitors  of  all  classes  re- 
quire also  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  to  work  them. 

The  original  Monitor  had  an  extreme  length  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  feet ;  beam,  forty-one  feet  six  inches  ;  depth,  twelve 
feet ;  thickness  of  armor  above  the  water  line,  five  inches,  dimin- 
ishing below  to  four  and  three  inches ;  thickness  of  wood  above 
water,  two  feet  three  inches  ;  tho  turret,  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  nine  feet  high,  was  constructed  of  eight  thicknesses  of  one< 
inch  iron  plates  ;  armament,  two  eleven<>inch  guns. 

The  nine  monitors  next  built  were  two  hundred  feet  long  on 
deck,  and,  while  built  on  the  general  plan  of  the  first,  were  supe* 
rior  in  speed  and  in  construction.  The  turrets  were  eleven  inches 
thick,  and  some  of  them  carried  one  eleven  and  one  fifleen-incb 
gun,  and  others  a  fifteen-inch  smooth-bore  and  a  Parrott  rifle,  a 
150-pounder  or  a  200-pounder.  Eight  vessels  of  this  class,  with 
the  Ironsides  carrying  thirty-two  guns,  were  engaged  in  the  attack 
on  Cfiarleston,  when  the  turret  of  the  Passaic  was  disabled,  and 
the  Keokuk  alone  was  sunk. 

\The  next  class  of  monitors  built  by  the  government  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  of  one  thousand  tons  bar- 
den,  with  side  armor,  besides  the  wooden  backing,  equal  to  eleven 
inches  thickness  of  iron.  The  government  next  constructed  the 
Puritan  and  the  Dictator,  one  of  them  doable-turreted,  both  on  the 
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Monitor  plan,  and  intended  as  swift  ocean  cruisers.  Tke  ram 
frigate  Dunderberg,  built  by  W.  H.  Webb,  of  New  York,  and 
subsequently  sold  to  the  Russian  government,  was  a  combination 
of  the  advantages'  of  the  turreted  and  broadside  vessels.  She 
is  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  long,  sixty-eight  feet  wide, 
and  thirty-two  feet  deep,  and  so  far  as  armor  and  armament  go,  a 
more  formidable  ship  was  never  built. 

The  Monadnock  and  Miantonomoh,  double^turreted  ocean  cruis- 
ers, with  a  speed  of  eleven  knots,  represent  the  next  class  of 
monitors  planned  by  the  government.  They  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  feet  long,  with  turrets  twelve  inches  thick,  side  armor 
eleven  inches  thick,  and  armam^it  four  fifteen-inch  guns,  capable 
of  throwing  a  broadside  of  eighteen -hundred  pounds  of  solid  shot. 
A  still  more  formidable  class,  represented  by  tlie  Kalamazoo,  has 
a  length  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  fe^t ;  breadth,  fifty-six 
feet  eight  indies  ;  depth,  twenty-one  feet  six  inches ;  iron  plating, 
fourteen  inches  thick  ;  thickness  of  deck,  twelve  inches,  including 
three  inches  of  iron  plating ;  and  turrets,  fifteen  inches  thick. 

Nearly  all  these  vessels  were  built  by  contractors,  and  were 
annpred  with  American  rolled  plates.  Their  success  in  the  late 
war  shows  their  perfect  adaptability  to  the  required  conditions, 
that  they  should  be  shot-proof,  able  to  fight  in  shallow  water,  and 
equally  able  to  endure  a  heavy  sea.  In  all  the  engagements  with 
forts  on  shore,  the  loss  of  life  on  board  the  monitors  was  singular- 
ly small.  In  competition  with  the  Confederate  iron-clads,  the 
monitors  were  generally  the  conquerors,  and  their  use  shows  them 
to  be  invaluable  both  for  service  at  sea  and  for  harbor  defence. 

Ancient  Artillery. 

Setting  aside  the  claims  of  the  Chinese,  who  assume  to  have 
had  artillery  as  early  as  618  B.  C,  it  is  conceded  that  the  inven- 
tion of  guns  and  gunpowder  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  who  used  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  in  1118,  in* 
troduced  the  new  weapons  of  warfare  itito  Europe  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  befcnre  the  alleged  discovery  of  Roger  Bacon. 
The  Spaniards  took.  Gibraltar  with  cannoa  in  1806.  Some  histori- 
ans state^  and  others  deny,  that  the  English  had  artillery  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy  in  1346*  The  Venetians  used  cannon  against  tho 
Genoese  in  18t8.  The  guns  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however, 
were  of  extremely  rude  construction,  and  from  their  fadUfy  in 
bursting  were  nearly  as  dangerous  to  friends  as  to  foes. 
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In  the  fii|eeq%.  ^f^tv^  gTQat  imprqy&ments  in  artillery  were 
mm^,  f^Qdjgans^J^ef^tofoj^.made  by  bopping  irpn  bars  together, 
were!  ca;^  ip,  ira»,  fipppfci  ^nd  .br^Mss.  !PNr|ea  VH.,  of  Erance, 
iatrodf^d,  gun^  wiith».truPD}Pi»s^  ^^rjia^^  09  wheelfi^  f^d  iroi^  shot 
iiiBteacl  of  stofiep  pr</Ptbfir  fMfPJectilea.  Kia  avcpQSBors  Sid^ijl  otheJir 
improyefli^^l^,  flefl^ing  tojligbtefli  f  eld  artillery;.  With  th^.aeyenr 
teemtb.  .^^ftury  ^Qawfti  the  iptoQduptiQ^  of  <^rtridges,  gra|)p  sbot, 
ca9«^  i*ot,.^QUqw,siM>t„8i>pctw8k.  hpwiteera,  fihrflil,  fusps,  and,  withr 
al.  a  pjWapleW.'PevfOloifiipii  in  thft^wt  of  fortificatioa,  wMoh  th<e  n^w 
implementp-ftf.  wf^  demanyited.  Ixi  tbe  ware  of  Louia/  XIV.,  com- 
pjete  artiltepy  jteajnsjQ^^  many  aa  two  hun<ir^d  gunawere  frer 
quent.  In  1690  France  founded  the  first  artillery  scbeol,  In  t^ie 
b^ginniEpigf0f1Ji^;^l^tfQnth  centum  Eunopiean  opuqtriea  in- 

corporaiteA  ,thp  artillery  perries  regularly,  in  their  aijnies,  Fre.derio 
the  Gr^at  ii^tro^tvce^  tfeft  efltotivB  aejcviee  of  horse  artjllery,  and 
})^ore  the  el<jse.<:rf  4)^/Mght^enth  oe»tmy  Gewnaay. day  eloped  the 
l^a4iAg.  9deatiigQ.  attiUedala  Qf  the  age.  Napoleoti  waa  a  born 
artilleristr  (and.  ^h.lighl>fiddrfg!ana  and  immense  iiumbcitsiof'^  them 
be  oonqupr/wiiaJlB^irQpe.M.  ^      :      .       '        '..',, 

4iterttl^  <fcwn/a)ytofi$fat)oleoti,  in  161,6,  tie  artillery  of  Europe 
iiyaa  ^peatfyriwprOV^d/byliiiei  abolition  o£  light  DalibreSi  and  the  in^ 
trodoiBtionof'hilayier.aTtiUoryrof  the  fingliah  inodeK  Among  re* 
cenlt  Smopjeaa  rpIera^-Louto  .Napoleon  paid  great  :at(3Bntion  to 
improyem^tfi  lA  arftill^,  40dl  tbelaAe  c^s^ik^uUd  wara  baye  Ifid 
to  Ifa^  iayentibn  sitA  4nii{oduQtio&  ef  new  lannB  for  8ea»  fields  anfd 
fort  senrice  ;  heayy  gans  for  abipd  tod  fortreesea,  piyot.  gpina,  shd^ 
gaaar JQitraiUatiBeorreti^*    :         .    ,      <. 

,,      T        .,      .  .  Arttu,e;by  ijf  Ambbica, 

Acoordjn^  to  .imei  qC  ftibit-  hietoriana  of  New  Netherlands,  tha 
Haaaaclknaetta  cpl9niatai.as  early  as  16$4i  werei  casting  eannoniBdid 
cantM>n>.balla.o.  l^  I'M)^^  foupdery  at  Brjdggwater,  MaaaachnsettAi 
made  ^oap  el;  fypmithreeitQ  fortyrtvo/ poundeiB  in  braaa  and  iroUij 
cast  8Plid>  ;aA4  tbmi,  b^fed<  i  I>aring>  the.  JReyolutito  eannon,  cam 
qqa  :liaDa,:an4  BhMl  we^remade  in  JCasaaohnsett^,  Jlhode  Island^ 
GoBiieatiaat,  Nes^^jJlmi^S,  PentisiyJyapi^  and  Mi^ryJandi.  Md  trero 
distfibnted'  in.jconaiderabk  qnainkitie&  l  thn>nghoiit<  jkhe  ooiuxtityi 
Wil)iaia,in^»iaQg,  of  ^J^lnberlaittl  Connify,  BcBnaylTania,  nuide  a 
Feigr  efietftmi  Wfeugbliirooi^nn'  of  iifon  aiiayeaf  faoc^d,  arid  bozedi 
Mi  :hroadted  Uka  &tbei}»oalaAoil. :  At  Sprin^fieid,  'MasBachiiiettai 
fUMl  ad  .SalisbalTK  Canneotfciit^  ignnal  of  fitnq.ifimtito  thirtyrtwo 
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pounders  were  made.  'Reading  and  Warwick,  in  Pennsylvania, 
were  important  seats  of  this  manufacture.  A  contract  was  made 
with  the  Hughes  Brothers,  of  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  for 
one  thousand  tons  of  cannon,  upon  which  the  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  was  advanced,  and  subsequently  an  additional  twenty- 
two  and  two  thirds  dollars  per  ton  was  paidr  Indeed,  through  the 
Revolution  abundant  artillery  of  American'  manufacture  was  fur* 
nished,  and  additional  supplies  were  secured  by  capture.  A  well* 
known  revolutionary  anecdote  makes  a  British  officer  ask,  with 
surprise,  "  Where  do  you  Americans  get  all  your  guns  f  "  "  We 
make  them."  "But  where  do  you  get  your  patterns f  "  "At 
Saratoga/'  was  thie  reply. 

In  1810  there  were  several  founderies  in  the  country,  which  cast 
shell,  shot,  and  cannon  of  small  calibre,  and  at  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  near  Washington,  and  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  three  es- 
tablishments were  Rtarted,  capable  of  casting  the  largest  guns, 
and  with  machinery  for  boring  them,  each  of  them  able  to  turn  out 
pieces  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  ja  year.  In  1813  a  brass  foun- 
dery  at  Watervliet,  New  York,  made  cannon  by  contract  for  Con- 
necticut. The  following  year  Joseph  McClurg'a  iron  foundery 
was  established  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  oast  the  cannon 
for  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  and  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans. 
Previous  to  1836  patents  were  granted  for  an  improved  method  of 
elevating  cannon,  and  for  a  maxiy<hainber^  cannon.  Up  to  1857 
kbout  three  hundred  patents  for  cannon,  projectiles,  and  other  im- 
plements of  war  were  recorded  in  this  country. 

Among  the  heavy  guns  of  American  invention,  the  most  impo^ 
tant  are  the  Dahlgren,  the  Rodman,  the  Parrott,  the  Wiard,  and 
the  Ames,  named  respectively  after  the  inventors.  Lieutenant, 
subsequently  Rear-Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  became  connected 
with  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Washington  in  1847,  and  during 
bis  long  connection  with  the  ^rvice,  he  effected  many  important 
changes,  and  intt^duced  several  inventions,  ^such  as  light  boat 
howitzers,  with  iron  carriages,  for  field  service,  and  his  heavy  shell 
gun.  The  Dahlgren  guns,  generally  of  smooth  bore,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar  shiape  ^ind  the  heavihess  of  the  breech, 
wbich  materially  lessens,  if  it  does  not  prevent,  the  tendency  to 
recoil.  The  gims  are  casti  and  after. cooling  are. annealed,  i^nd  are 
tiimed  down  to  the  required  size.  The  Dahlgren  teii*inch  6beU 
gun  has  a  lei^^th  of  bore  of.  one  hundred  and  seven  iiidieB ;  the 
eight-inch  shell  giln>:with  a  length  ^f  6ore  of  one.  hundred  hichesi 
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ireighB  Buly-three  hnndred  weight,  and  at  five  degrees  elevation, 
at  nine  feet  elevation  above  w^tet  level,  with  a  charge  of  nine 
pounds  of  powder,  has  a  range  of  seventeen  liundred  and  seventy- 
six  yards. 

The  Rodman  g^n,  on  the  principle  of  which  all  the  heavy  ord- 
nance of  the  United  States  is  now  madie,  is  cast  on  a  hollow  core, 
in  which  water  is  introduced,  so  that  the  metal  is  cooled  from  the 
interior,  which  gives  greater  hardness  to  the  interior  surface,  and 
renders  guxks  less  liable  to  burst. 

The  Parrott  rifled  guns  and  projectiles  proved  very  serviceable 
in  the  late  wiur.  The  first  Parrott  gun  Was  cast  at  the  West  Point 
Foundery  in  1861.  The  year  following  the  inventor  began  to  make 
two-hundr^-pounders  of  eight-inch  calibre,  and  afterwards  three- 
hundred-pounders  of  ten-Inch  calibre. 

Mr.  Norman  Wiard,  of  the  Trenton  Wiatd  Ordnance  Works, 
made  the  first  steel  guns  in  this  cotintry,  and  his  field  batteries, 
with  ipiproved  carriages,  attained  high  reputation  for  their  range 
and  precision.  He  also  made  heavy  dteel  rifled  guns  for  naval 
service,  and  fitted  out  the  Burnside  expedition  to  North  Carolina 
with  its  entire  annameBt.  In  1864  he  constructed  a  large  navy 
gun  at  a  cost  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  —  the  largest  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Rodman,  at  Fortress 
Monroe. 

Mr.  Horatio  Ames,  of  Falls  Village,  Connecticut,  invented,  in 
1854,  a  wrought-iron  gun,  which  is  stated  to  surpass  other  guns,, 
of  equal  weight,  in  its  power  to  sustain  heavy  charges  with  no 
danger  of  explosion. 

The  great  cannon  founderies  of  the  United  States  are  at  West 
Point,  the  Fort  Pitt  Works/  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  Scott  Foundery, 
at  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  The  Fort  Rtt  Works  have  been  in 
operation  since  1^18.  It  was  in  this  establishment  that  lieuten- 
ant, subsequently  General  Rodman,  while  superintending  some 
work  for  government;  conceived  the  idea  of  casting  guns  hollow, 
and  cooling  them  from  the  interior.  In  1869  the  fifteen-inch  Rod- 
man gun,  weighing  forty-nine  thousand  pounds,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  charges  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds  of  powder, 
nvith  shells  weighing  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  was  successfully  cast  at  these  works,  and  was  re- 
moved to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  it  was  repeatedly  fired.  Fol- 
lowing this  have  been  guns  with  enlarged  calibres  —  two  of  twen- 
ty inches,  capable  of  throwing  a  projectile  weighing  a  thousand 
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pounds.      The  Scott  Founder^ ,  ^t  Rbafing»  has  mana£Mstiired 
many  g^ons  of  fifto^n-inch  ^calihre,  weighing  fiirtgr  tons. 


Projectiles  and  Torpedoes. 

It  has  been!  noted  in  the  foregpio^  thai  .shell,  ag^  well  as  cannon 
shot,  w^e  manufaetored.  ih>  this  ooiintry  dttrmg  the  Revolution. 
In  1813  flobM)  Livingston  Stevens^  the  inventor  of  iron-plate  armor 
for  ships,  iaasvented  an  elongated  bombsbeU,  and  imparted  the  se* 
cret  of  its  construction  to  the  govent«4ent,  receiving  in  retnm  a 
considerable '.ami^itrp*.'  Duriag  thq  late  civil  war  many  patents 
Were  granted  for  new  and  most  destpuctttife  projectiles,  sdme  of 
them  of  many  hundred'  pounds  weight,  wjik^  could  be  thrown  by 
the  lorgd  guns  to  a  disUnce  of  ibur 'and  "even  fi'm  miles.  > 

Torpedoes,  designed  for  blowing  np  ships,  wet«  ntded  against 
the  BHtish  fle^t  during  the  Revolution.  Siobert  Fulton/ the  in- 
ventor of  the  steamboat^  devised  a  Very  ingerriotis  and  eflective 
torpedo  in' 1906.  The  modem  use  of  iJie  eleotilo  battery  in  firing 
them  has  made  idrpedoes  dbubly  dangerous.  Puling  the  late  war 
in  tho  United  States  torpedoes' werd  freely  U^d^  in  the-  Southern 
waters,  ^nd  'som^tim^  wil^  mosi  d^6true«tiv<§  effect.  Amerioan 
ingenuity  has  brought  the  construction  of  these  terrible  imple- 
ments of  warfare  to  great  perfection.. 
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^CIEitT  mOBIBITIOH    < 


Kjibx  cbLum.^ — BC&LB   or  iissans.  clIjetY  sKOi.  and  co.'b  Wouks. 
rsooBBi  or  lOBTTUO   OBE   1   >^w  iiriai!— iinb  or  Fiott.K't  recks. 

CCTTIBO    XUB    CLUTK. — SEBIKS    Of    ^FimATini'I    nf-BEWlltO. —  TUB   ^EWIli 
)    ITS    LIVKKTID^S.  - 


Iris  a  curious  fact  that  procoeees , of  manufacture  hare,  been 
prohibited,  not  only  from  business  pr<::jndice,  buf;  from  religious 
feelings,  as  mistaken  as  those  of  ttio  pious  old  gentleman  who  ac- 
tually argued  against  cajials,  within  a  century.,  becau^,  hs  s^id,  if 
God  had  meant  to  hare  water  run  in  these,  channels,  he  would 
have  made  it  do  8o.  UuUl  the  period  of  the  Mohamioedaa  in^ 
vasion  of  India^A.  I),  661),  it  wae  universally  hehl  »  ssorilej^e  in 
that  country  to  wear  g&rmente  made  from  pieces  of  cloth  sewed 
together.  Every  garment  vas  therefore  Toven  in  a;  pingle  piece, 
or  cut  from  a  larger  on? ;  seedleworlE  yifs  at  an  enormouB  dis- 
coant ;  and  the  sewing  machine  woiild  have  be^  reckoned  a  tre- 
mendous engine  of  wholesale  damitstioo.  ...,-..- 

It  is  far  difiercnt  now.  The  tendency  to  inultiply  the  Tarieties 
of  all  manner  of  commoditres,  to  apply  machjijery  to  the  naa&ing 
of  separate  parts  of  each,  on  wholesale. principles,  and  to  dir 
vide  and  sabdivido  those  parts  almost  to  infinity,  has' become  the 
very  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  emf^oyment  of -the  scwiaf;  machine 
is  one  of  the  very  latest,  and  largest,  and  meet  wonderfully  useful 
of  all  the  steps  of.  this  sociid  progress. 

The  first  period  in  the  history  of  dress  was  that  of  skins  .and 
&g  leaires.  Next  came  the  use  of  woven  fabric^,  bbt  ^.hus  far 
(607) 
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always  of  family  make.  Then  those  better  gifted  or  situated  for 
the  purpose  began  to  weave  goods  for  otKbrs  to  make ;  and  "  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen  "  are  ^mong  the  very  earliest  commodities  named 
in  the  history  of  commerce. 

The  ready-made  clothing  business,  of  comparatively  recent  date 
in  Christendom,  was  obviously  likely  to  be  introduced  far  earlier 
where  garments,  were  mostly  constructed  on  the  model  of  a  sheet. 
There  have,  however,  been  "  slop-shops  "  in  Europe  for  centuries, 
although  the  application  of  the  wholesale  methods  of  modern 
manufacture  has  been  much  later ;  and  after  the  separate  clothing 
business  had  grown  up,  and  even  after  a  still  further  division  had 
set  apart  the  under-clothing  business,  and  yet  again  the  men's  un- 
der-clothing business,  came  the  latest  subdivision  of  all  —  the  col- 
lar and  cu£r  business.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  extensive 
business  houses  will  be  founded  in  the  future  for  nothing  except  to 
make  buUon  holes.     The  button  business  is  already  set  apart. 

Cleanliness  and  white  garments  always  go  together ;  and  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  two  in  the  Bible  is,  as  it  most  evidently 
must  naturally  be,  in  precise  harmony  with  t\\e  constitnticm  of 
humanity.  Where  any  clothes  at  all  are  worn,  it  will  be  found 
that  white  uiider-clothes  go  with  cleanliness  of  the  person. 

Dress  serves  more  than  one  purpose.  It  is  for  modesty,  for 
comfort,  and  for  ornament.  And  the  tendency  of  modem  iin- 
provements  in  costume  is,  to  serve  all  three  of  these  purposes,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  interference  with  the  requirements  of 
business  engagements  and  physical  activity.  Now,  the  most  char- 
acteristic  and  elegant  finish  of  ttiodern  costtktne  is  given  by  per- 
mitting the  appearaace  of  the  white  margin  of  the  innermost 
garments  at  th^  neck  and  wnsts,  those  being  the  only  places  (except 
so  far  as  ladies  allow  their  shoulders,  arms,  etc.,  to  be  visible) 
where  the  person  is  uncovered.  The  white  borders  thus  displayed 
are  themselves  an  agreeable  finish,  in  point  of  color,  for  artistic 
reasons  j  they  also  give  the  further  agreeable  intimation  of  physi- 
cal cleanliness  j  and  they  are  susceptible  of  being  treated  with  a 
great  variety  of  effective  and  graceful  ornament. 

It  is  evident  that  the  daily  emergencies  of  life  shoald  soil 
more  rapidly  white  surfaces  exposed  to  the  otrter  atmosphere  than 
tliose  which  are  covered ;  and  this  is  a  sa£Bcient  reason  for  putting 
on  a  clean  collar  and  clean  cnflTs  oft^ner  than  a  dean  shirt.  There 
are  no  aiithientic  statistics  of  shirta,  so  far  as  our  present  knowl- 
edge extendi^  but  it  requires  no  very  complicated  calculation  to 
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alto w  that  the  nambei:  of  coUara  and  cufis  which  must  be  manu- 
factored  in  the  United  States  in  a  year  ig  immense.  We  have  a 
population  of  about  forty  million  pereone.  Suppose  the  very  liberal 
allowance  of  one  quarter  deducted  as.  too  young  for  such  elabo- 
rate articles  of  costume,  and  another  quarter  as  too  slovenly  or 
too  poor,  and  twenty  millions  remain.  Now,  at  six  collars  and  six 
pairs  of  cuffs  each,  —  an  extremely  moderate  rate,  —  being 
eighteen  items  in  all,  the  United  States  at  any  given  moment  is 
usiug  three  hundred  aud  sixty  million  articles  of  white  goods  — 
or  thirty  million  . do^en «— ^for  dress  finish  at  neck  and  wrists. 
These  six  collars  and  six  pairs  of  cuffs  will  not,  on  an  average, 
last  more  than  a  year;  and  therefore  the  above. total  quantity  must 
be  manufiEM^tured  anew  every  year.  Gven  if  these  sums  total 
should  be  greatly  too  jarge,  it  remains  beyond  question  that  the 
actual  totals  are  enormous. 

The  history  of  arts  and  trades  shows  many  instances  of  the  con-* 
centration^  for  one  reason  or  another,  of  the  manufacture  of  some 
one  article  in  some  one  pl^u^e.  Thus  the  hat  business  has  beep 
established  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years ;  clocks  are  made,  as  if  by  a  natural  local  growth,  at  Terry- 
ville  ;  cheap  jewelry,  at  Attleboro' ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  by  the  operation  of  this  law  of  aggregation  that  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  collars  and  cuffs,  along  with  one  or  two 
other  closely  related  occupations,  has .  grown  up  at  Troy,  New 
York,  where  about  eighteen  firms,  some  of  them  quite  wealthy, 
and  all  energetic,  are  established  in  this  one  business.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  this  paper  to  describe  the  organization  and  operations  of 
one  of  these  firms  —  that  of  George  B.  Cluett,  Brother  &  Co.  •— <> 
as  an  illustration  at  once  of  the  actual  extent  and  importance  of. 
the  demand  for  articles  seemingly  of  trifling  significance,  of  the 
surprising  investment  of  money  and  inventive  talent,  and  the  as- 
tonishing complexity  of  the  operations  that  are  carried  on,  in  order 
to  produce  goods  which  shall  suit  the  increasing  fastidiousness 
of  customers  about  style  and  workmanship,  which  shall  at  the 
same  time  not  cost  too  much  for  the  average  purse  of  the  citizen^ 
and  which  shall  nevertheless  afford  to  the  manufacturer  a  just 
compensation  for  his  time,  labor,  and  talents. 

The  wife  or  mother  who  sits  down  to  finish  off  the  wardrobe  o£ 
one  of  her  "  men  folks  '^  with  half  a  dozen  collars,  has  a  simple 
task  to  perform.  She  measures  fhe  neck,  and  receives,  or  should 
receive,  a  kiss  for  her  trouble ;  or  takeei  the  measure  fh>m  a  shirty 
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or  an  oM  dolliar.  It  th^  fel/ttfer,  sh^  lia»  al'ptfCtem  dl  rectdf  j  if  Ae 
ferth'er,  edie  cutd't>tlt  a  Rafter  pattlfm,  byiii^iknfy,  br  by  jtdp&isiiti 
6r  b  j  ibiap^hazak-d.  Th6n  bIi^  cuta  the  lltied  fbt  'tfieb^tidm  And  the 
colW^pJecesy  blEidtes  them,  scmts  theib,  'inakee  the  bntton-holes, 
rinsed  them,  istarcheil  them,  rou^h^riefl  themi  epriuUes  tbenii  irons 
them,  and  It  irf  dond. 

At  the  very  fttrthest  oppt)!6ite  exti-emity  of  the  iScale  of  indus- 
trial establidhitietits  from  this  Bolitat^  ne^^wom^n,  stands  a  great 
factory  lik6  that  of  Qe6rgeB.  Clta^t,  Bh>tHel»  A  Oi.,  with  it^  dozen 
of  great  rooms,  each  occupied  by  Uie  handsbUidlediiy  6tie  f^pcdal  stage 
of  the  mannfacture ;  its  hundreds  of  otltsido  danfds;  aYl  checked  and 
organheed,  to  Cart^  th6  work  through  *  Of^Hialn  f&tttges ;  ite  Ibfty, 
Airy  sewing  room,  With  a  hiitidi^d"  cUttet^ng  sewinig  ihachines, 
driven  by  steam;  its  departmental  laundr^, 'supervised  by  a;  prac- 
tical chemist  and  inventor  ;  its  extensile'  dep6t  bf  goods  ready 
for  the  market ;  and  its  ehdle^s;  ihnumf^rkblb  masir '  <:lf  daily  aecu- 
mulationd,  that;  if  whirled  Abroad  ti{)on'  the  Aittiefore'  some  tern- 
f  est  employed  -fbr  the  plurpos^,  wbulA  \<^llfleh'  a  >vbble'  Country 
with  a  liiicn  sno^-dtdrm  of  'tons  Of  thiiusaiids  of'  fittefa,'in  enSs, 
and  Wristlets;  *^d' collair^,  tod  f[^htfii,iind  hAbit^  for  laldies  and 
gentlemen,  of  every  imaginable  patteni/'at  tlie  Vat6  of  acteiB  per 

day.'       •  •        '     •  ''      '"  '■   '' 

'  Not  the  '  least  important  era  in  the  hislorji^  of  a  collir  is  that 
before  it  iexists.  Suppose,  for  instince;  ybii  bliy  In  {September  a 
new  supply  df  collars,  of  the  newest  fall  sty  lb;  frond  the  manu- 
fectory  of  Messrs.  George  B.  Oloett,  Brother  &  Ob.  If  the  processes 
attending  the  development  of  this  style  went  thifoiigh  a  usual  course, 
that  cOurfee  began  in  June^  in  the  bi'iJn  of  Mr.^  Cluett,  or  of  onef  of  his 
three  brother^,  tor  perhaps  of  one  of  their  6hiploy6s,  atid  began 
with  an  idea.  This  tiras  the  idea  of  a  colltlr,  io  bo  lA  onfe  way  or 
another  improved  upon,  Or  vaVled  from,  i\\b  t'iirrcfnt  Btyles.  Per- 
haps  it  is  tO  be  broader  tti  the  band ;  bi'  rbitricled'ih  froril  t  or  with 
Aharp  points  in  front;  or  With  pWnts  tfirried' doWh  *,  or'feloped  off 
at  the  t\6  at' a* wide  angle,  or  at  a  nafioW  ifig^e  ]"tfT  ^titdhed  with 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  lining ;  orwitti  A  ne\v  device  for  secur- 
fag  clean,  sharp  comers ;  and  so  oh.  * :     '  • 

Well :  this  idea  grows  and  develops' until  it  lis  cbmplele  enough 
to  be  embodied  in  a  pattetn ;  and  if  it^  fa  coA'^idered  likely  to 
please  the  public,  the  next  question  is,  Ho#  mucli  cloth  will  it 
Vastef  This  is  ascertained  by  ttying*  the  pattern  on  the  width 
of  the  cloth ;  and  it  is  accepted,  modified,  of  rejected,  as  niaybe  re* 
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quired..  This  \3i^ng  ^^ided;  from  tw^ntjr'to  thir^piec^es  of  wood 
Lave  next, to  be  fiuBhiaDed^^^beizigttie working  tlttterh^  whkh  the 
cutters. nsB  m.sha{>iiig:tbe  fiieccis  from  the  iloth  te^f  fot  severing. 
The  number  is  fixed  jas  follows' «  Oiie  wooden  pattern  gives  the 
form  of  ^0,  baad,a^;iaiother  of  the  coUur.  But  necks  are  not 
ail  of  the  same  size. '  PraoticaUyy  men's  hecks  are  from  twelve 
and  a.b£^lf  to  ei^t^eo  inches- round,  and  wotuen's  from  ten  to  six- 
teen and  a  half;  incbeB,  ^blough  extra  sizes  are  soibetimes  furnished 
to  order  as  far  as.  to  twentjM^ne  inches.  li  is  ibund  Uifat  a  scale 
of  half-iach  differences  is  bed!  between  theSc^  ^exti'emes ;  so  that, 
for  the  band  of  the  supposed  hew  st^le  of  eoililkVj  there  must  be  a 
separate  wooden  pattern  for  the  12|-incb,:  434nth,  13|4nch,  ^nd 
so  on,  up  to  eighteen  inched^  beihg,  in' thii^  Sbstniici^,' —  which 
is  an  arerage.  ^nei—^  twelve  pattemsw  Twelve  ^pili^tterhs  more  to 
match  .tbese;aii9  ^l99  made  for  the'  collar  pffrt:  Thbi^^  patterns  are 
cut, out  oC  carefullj  seteoned  thin  boards  of  miip^  wood. 

Next  comes  the.  cutting.  Foi*  this-i^uVpose,  h  wfiole  piece  of 
cloth,,  or  qven  morerisv'carefbiiy  laid' out;  even  and  smooth,  on  the 
Ctttting-bQAi^d'^^i^h  ia  a!  thi<^k  plank  of  Hrhite  pine,  ^his  wood 
blunts  the  knives  less  than  any  other ;  and  when  the,  surface  is 
roughened  and.cFumbled  under  the  inntfmerable^knffe-strokes,  it  is 
planed  down  to  a  new,  elean  stAtum  Agaioi.  ^  Tfie  dofth  is  laid 
forty-eigbt  th^pk.;  and  a  nunrt)^r  of' hehvy  bellshiabed  masses  of 
iron,  like  large  paper  weights,  ave  placed  oti  it  to  keep  ft  in  place. 
The  knives  uqed  have  bhort  biad^s,  someWhat  after  tiie  style  of  a 
small,  short  sboe-kmle,  and  the  blade*  id  sbptu^ttte,  fasteiiing  into 
the  handle  i while  in  »se  with  a  shall  »it  screw.  T<i6re  is  one  sin- 
gle blaql^piaitb  a«  Jtoy  who  {iossee^ses  exclusively  the  secret  of 
giving  .tO:  these  hnives  exactly  the  right  tetnper  to  go  through 
forty^eight  thioknie^bs  tff  lineti  wtth'thie  lea«rt  possible  irouble.  lie 
keeps  his.secnet,  like  the  tegendbiry  fergers  of  Tdry  blfltdes  in  the 
old  stories  of  chivalry,  and  makes  a  very  good  th^n^  qf  it. 

HsMrin^  thus-  been'  cut'  but,  the  pieces  are  put  together  in  little 
parcels,  eiich  Containing  the  tiisterials  for  Ci  dozefi  collars,  and  the 
family  thnsfbrnied  remains  together  through  all  the  subsequent 
viciss]tQ4?B.  of  itiaryduih  in  ihe  f4ctbnes,  until,  having,  as  it  were, 
growa  up  to  m4A«nty,  it  is  dispersed  'abroiid  fntd  thie  great  world, 
each  member  tD<  shift  foratself ;  i.  e.,  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  a 
customer,  to  be  xetafled  or>nrdm  out. 

The  dnccedsive  .opbnitions  whioh  ndw  fdllow  are  these:  The 
collars  having  been  (1)  ciil,  are  (2)  rim,  (3)  turned,  (4)  stitched, 
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(5)  bands  run  over,  (6)  batids  tamed,.  (?): bands  stitched,  (8)  bat- 
ton-holes  cut|  (9)  button*holes  wcnrked.'  '  Of  these  operations, 
some  parts  are  done  by  Outside  hands,  but  most  of  them  in  the 
factory.  All  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Cluott  Bros.  &  Co.'s  building 
are  unusually  light,  airy,  and  well  ventilated ;  and  theh*  sewing- 
machine  room  in  particular,  which  was  formerly  a  public  hall,  is  a  re<- 
markably  loity  and  airy  room.  The  balcony  which  the  fiddlers  used 
to  occupy  is  still  there,  but  the  innumerable  sharp  chatter  of  a  hun- 
dred sewing  machines  fills  the  room  with  a  noise  ^at  leaves  no  plac^ 
for  other  music,  and  the  vibration  of  the  needles  beats  the  speed 
of  a  fiddler's  elbow  quite  out  of  sight. 

The  machines  are  arranged  in  rows  across  the  room,  and  each 
is  belted  to  a  shaft  that  runs  along  the  floor  and  supplies  the  neces- 
sary power*  This  arrangement  wholly  obviates  the  well-known 
serious  objections  to  sewing-machine  work  by  treadle  power.  The 
day's  work  of  each  machine  is  equal  to  what  could  be  done  by  at 
least  twenty  women,  and  the  hiindced  together  therefore  constitute 
a  working  force  equal  to  two  thousand  sewing-women  without  ma- 
chines. An  extreme  estimate  would  add  another  thousand  to  this 
total. 

When  all  these  sewing  processes  are  at  last  complete,  the  col- 
lars— 'and  so  of  other  ai-ticles,  for  we  are  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  collar  as  a  representatiire  of  the  rest— are' transferred  to 
the  laundry,  where  a  secpnd  series  of  eleven  processes  is  gone 
through  with,  besides  the  mere  transfer.  These  are  as  follows  : 
(1) -Washing  in  suds,  to  remove. the  manufacturer's  "dressing^' 
from  the  goods;  (2)  bleaching,  by  means  of  hyperchloride  of 
soda ;  (3)  application  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  complete  the 
bleaching,  process;  (4)  washing,  in  suds,  to  remove  Hie  acid  ; 
(6)  boiling;  (6)  rubbing  and  rinsing;  (t)  bluing  and  rolling; 
(8)  starching  with  thin  starch  ;  {9)  stai<ching  with  thick  starch  ; 
(10)  drying:  (11)  ironing.  ' 

These  operations,  are  greatly  faoilftated  by  the  arrangement  and 
fitting  up  of  tlie  different  rooms,  and  by  various  devices  for  econo- 
mizing labor  and  power.  Thus  a  peculiar  formatiou  of  the  stove 
for  heating  irons  keeps  forty  of  them  hot  all  the.  time,  with  a  small 
average  consumption  of  coal  i*'the  order  of  the  tabs  used  is  such 
as  to  make  the  progress  of  the  goods  easy  through  the  successive 
processes,  etc.  The  starch  used  is  Bot  ef  wheat,  but  of  com,  which 
is  found  to,  be  equally  efficient,  dieaper,  and  much  less  disagree- 
able to  the  fingers  of  the  opemtives.     This  is  a  pii^tty  important 
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considerafioii,  for  it  is  fonnd'^to  make  th&  difference  between  sore 
fingers  and  liealthy  ones, — that  is,  work  or  idleness, — 'besides 
pain,  wUch  is  sometimes  no  small  item,  as  the  very  agomzing  local 
inflamitiation  called  felon  has  occasionally  been  somewhat  frequent 
among  those  who  work  in  the  starching  rooms. 

AJfler  the  ironing,  each  family  of  a  dozen  collars  is  once  more  as- 
sembled, and  carried  to  the  inspecting  department.  A  system  of  in- 
spection is,  however,  maintained  throughout  all  the  works ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  good  deal  of  strictness  in  order  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  much  valuable  property  by  careless  making  up. 
This  final  inspection,  however,  decides  upon  the  quality  of  the 
completed  goods  as  adapted  for  the  matket,  and  upon  passing, 
each  separate  article  is  stamped  with  tlte  name  of  its  stylo,  and 
size,  after  which  the  dozen  is  enshrined  in  its  neat  paper  box, 
there  to  remain  tintil  sold  to  the  consumer.  The  firm  for- 
merly packed  in  larger  single  paixsels ;  but  the  convenience  of 
trade  has  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  pack  everyttiing  by  single 
dozens,  and  the  dozen  is  accordingly  the  sole  tdtimate  numeral 
standard  of  the  business,  no  smaller  or  larger  number  of  any  arti- 
cle being  packed  in  one  paper  box. 

The  finished  goods  sent  to  market  by  Messrs.  George  B.  Clnett, 
Brother  &  Co.,  being  thus  thonght  out  andadapted  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  are  accamulated,  accordihg'.to  tlie  practice  of  the  firm,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  It  is  not  nnusual  for  them  to  have 
on  hand  thirty  thousand  dozen  or  more  of  articles  all  ready  for  use, 
each  having  gone  through  the  whole  series  of  twenty  processes 
that  have  been  described,  and  representing,  of  coursOi  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  paid  out  for  materials  and  labor. 

Moreover,  this  forethought  in  determining  styles  must  be  suc- 
cessful; or  the  result  must  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  firm.  No  mod- 
erate number  of  collars,  for  instance,  can  be  made  up  at  once  and 
sent  out  as  specimens,  with  the  expectation  of  manufacturing  to 
fill  orders  if  the  new  style  suits.  There  will  not  be  time  for  that ; 
for  there  are  plenty  of  rival  houses  veady  to  snatch  after  any  good 
new  idea^  and  who  do,  in  feet,  do  so  as  it  is;  so  that  the  chief 
advantage  wkich  this  shrewd  and  wide»>awake  firm  can  reap  from 
their  good  judgment  and  invention,  depends  upon  their  runningv 
the  risk  of  success.  Th^y  tlierefore  take  it  for  gpranted  that  each 
new  style  will  su^sceed.  In  sporting  tankage,  they  **  back  them- 
selves  heavily  every  time."  Tlio  result  justifies  this  bolt)  practice ; 
for  hitherto,  wiik  mumportlmf  exceptions,  the  large  stocks  wldch 
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thej  bav;6v.yeut)^q4  tq  .ni^e\U|>  (^ni  il^s  pfi||ci|pie  ha^e  enabled 
them  to  cqustaatly  keep  in;/adyaDC>p  pf  their  x^ompetilorg,  notwith- 
standing  the  uqfiikiv  as,  well  a^rfair  efforts  pf  others  in  tjbe  ^ame 
businje^B.  CasQs  have  been  known,  iadee^i  of  a  systematic  iboast 
that  such  a  one  woul4  keep  up  with  all  of.  Cluetts'  new  styles^  aui 
have  th^m  in  the  market  as  soon  a^'  tbeyi  wliich  {s  very  mufh  as 
if  a  parasite  iyisectrsbould  boast  (bat  his  bipod  w^S;^  gopdas  that 
of  the  9ian  he  sucked  it  irom^  ,  Suob  boasts  Imve  beefi  kt  yome 
measure  apcor)[iplisibed,  too,  by  aeciBt  espionage  among  the  handsi 
iuid  similar,  methods,  but  aa  yet- withon.t  ^ay  signs  that  itiiis  para* 
sitic  method  is  materially  injuring  either,  th^  inv^Miion^iMiJ^  temper, 
or  the  pocket  of  Geprg^.B.  Cluott,  Brother  &  Qo» 

This  .firm,;on>  the  contrary^Js  well  satisfied  with  that  sort  of 
success  whicli  is  the  pnly  really,  desirable .  [one  in .  business  --r  bon* 
est  gains  from*  enterprise,  indu$try,  :ai^  fair  dealing.  Steady  kind* 
nessi-and  at  the  #ame  tinje  as  much  strietnesa  a$  ]s  iiecesslury, 
keep  thetn  pk;>|)ular  with  their. bands,, of , whom  ^ey  ooiploy  from 
five  hundred  tOleight  hundi-Qd*  ..This  treatment,' and  tike  pleasant 
quarters  skfibrd^d:  to  theiir:i)peratites,  secure  the.  impdrtanl  advan- 
tage of  steady  help.  Some  of  .those  in  the  edttkblishipenii  have 
been  wltlk  the  firm  for  t^l^lvd  yeirs  or  more^  4nd  it  baa^peat&dly 
happened  that  those  TV!ho!  left,  fort  one  or  another  reason,  have  re^ 
turned  and.  asked  to  bo  eitiployed  "again,  hb^ing  found  neitlier  their 
new  employers  xtot  their  ;new  quartU^s  as  comfortable.  This  ami- 
cable state  of  ihings  does  not,.bowever,  ptevont  a  strenubns  ad- 
herence to.  their  rights.  A  fe^  jrears  ago,  a  .^o-called  "  Wofc-king- 
women's  Union^'  was  set  tip  amongtWhahdii  •and  at  on^e  wehito 
work  to  raise  wages, ,  Ap^4rent1y  there  was  a  meaisure  of  justifieation 
for  tlie  step,  siuc^  the  requined  advaiico^was.^ranted,  as  was  another 
within  ^fcw  months.  A  fiiirdy  bowev^r^  m:et  with  a  prompt  refii- 
ital ;  the  mattufacturers,'  though  not  !organizing  into,  ahy  formal 
body,  ag^ed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  peWbd^anceB,  the  Messrs.  Claett 
being  among  tlie*  veky  first  In  taltif^  this  ground.  The  de- 
mand of  the  "  Union  "  wte  peremptorily  refused,  Work  8to|^ed, 
the  iH-advised  istrikenr  were  let- alone  uiktil  thfey  retuhied  t<i  iwork 
at  ptevioas  rates^  ahd^tiie  Uhion  was  eztortninated;  a^  no  jnembtr 
of  it  would  h^  employed. 

Thel'e^re  tome  noticeable  dififerences  biilween  men's  goods  and 
wom'^n^s  goods  ak  they  appehr  in  a  large  hobse  Hke  thi^t  of  George 
B.  Cluett,  Btolhei*&  06.  Women's cdllars,  cwflh,  etc.,  very  ptopetly 
Mail  of  m\ich  more  Ornani^t,  botk  ih  fovm  and  finish,  than  is 
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allowable  on  mea'a  goods,  and,  accordingly,  they  cost  decidedly 
more  per  article,  _  Ou  the  other  handj  tbe  ladies*  |foods  do  not  have 
to  be  made  and  pot  up  viUi  nearly  so  much  accuracy  in  respect  to 
length  by  inches  and  halres,  etc.,  as  tlic  pin  method  of  fastening, 
and  ladies'  ways  of  finishing  with  a  bow  of  ribt)oa  or  the  like, 
render  it  easier  to  fit  them.  " 

It  is  curiQQS  to  see  how  much  and  how  ofFoctive  ornament  can 
be  put  on  work  turned  out  in  the  wliolcgalc  style  of  this  film. '  In< 
sertion,  cords,  plain  and  colored  stripes,  dots,  edgings,  embroi- 
deries; of  aw>3  kittds,  bcsjdefl  the  endless  varieties  ,oX  graceful  out- 
line, eae  used  oa  the  ooUacs,  cuflsr  under-slo^ves,  l(abiist,6tc.,  of 
the  ladies'  goods  departnvent,  i^ording.'Of  course,  a  nrach  wider 
field  for  lh6  inventive  and  artistic  facnltica  of  the  fifth  thart  the 
comparatively  monotonous  and  plain  goods.  v>:hich.  are  "  good 
«toagh.for  themen."  -..■■,, 

This'  boHBOi  which  offers  ao  admintble«a  instasee  ot.  hew  readily 
tlie  American  bn^ness  -frorld  adapts  Itseffto  new  conditions,  and 
turna  them  to  its  own  uses,  is  composed  <Sf  foiir  brothers,  whose 
names  m^y  well  be  given  l^cre  In  full,  4a  beUinging  tq  thp  1iifit«ry 
of  American  industry:  George  B.  Cluett,  J.  W.  Alfred  Cluett, 
Bot»rt.Gbiett,£dnMdCl«ett.  '...<. 
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TBAMBPOBTATIOK,    TRATEL,   AUD    COHmTltlCATlOII   OF    THODOHT,    AS   WUTICAl 

IKTLnBHCEa. —  BLBMBHTa  OF  HUCCKHSFrL  lAILBOiD  OPBKATIOM. IMHBME 

'    NDMBU   or    KAJLKOAS  OAB*    KADB    IH  TH£  UMITBS  BTAtB*. — ^TUMml  »' 
VOBK  OF  OFB  CAS.  — AlURICAF  AND  BaOUSH  STILBa  OF  FAUBKOKB  CA>B-  — 
I  TH*HAIITOIHBll,OFOOa  CITIFS.— 


r  sBASomitO'  - 


KABIFSBAILWAT.— TSBBIFBOW- 
OADOB  ETSTBM.  —  OBIQIV  AND  FBOaKBBB.  —  HASBOW-aADOB  FASBBKOU  ClU 
DESCRIBBD. — AHALTfllS  OF  TBB  BCOSOMI  AHD  ADTAHTAOER  OF  THE  KAttBOff" 
«ArOBBT»BX.— LBaALLT  mriFOBN  THRBB-FOOT  OAUOB  BBCONMBHDBO. 

Thbrb  is  SD  important  political  necesBlty  for  ease,  epe«d,  safety, 
cheapnees,  and  comfort  in  travel,  transportation,  and  communication 
of  thought.  The  two  former  are  the  circulation,  the  last  is  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  body  politic  A  rope  long  enough  will  break  by 
its  own  weight.  It  is  a  well-known  truth  in  Zoology,  that  an  animal 
whose  size  should  be  extravagant  would  become  a  mechanical 
absurdity.  Its  materials,  like  those  of  the  rope,  would  be  unable  to 
withstand  the  cfiects  of  gravitatJOB,  and  the  veature  would  break 
down  —  would  smash,  in  fact— from  its  own  weight.  li^  however, 
we  imagine  the  denuty.  and  hardness  of  the  bones,  sldn,  muscle,  and 
other  tissues  greatly  increased,  the  circulation  made  very  poweriuU 
and  the  supply  of  nervous  eixergy  increased  until  the  distant  parts  of 
the  great  frame  are  as  swiftly  and  surely  supplied  as  those  of  a  small 
one,  in  that  case  the  oi^anism  might  exist.  A  oow  must  be  on  an 
average  of  denser  texture  and  harder  than  a  mouse,  and  an  elephant 
than  a  oow.  Giants  have  always  been  represented  aa  stupid  and 
clumsy;  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  small  men  are  swift  io 
movement,  and  brilliant  in  thought  and  action. 

It  is  steam  and  electro-magnetism  that  make  so  large  a  dngle  coun- 
try as  the  United  States  possible.  With  no  other  means  of  intercom- 
munication than  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  our  present 
existence  would  be  mechanioally  out  of  the  question.    The  Pacific 
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States,  for  instance,  voold  not  endure  tbe  authority  of  a' government 
aeated  at  the  extrenie6t-opi>oBitd  verge  of  a  Oontiiient,  distant  by  a 
tenth  of  the  earth's  whole  circumference,  and  at  the  end  of  a  land 
journey  of  certainly  not  less  than  mx  months,  and  very  likely  entirely 
impracticable ;  or  of  a  sea  voyage  of  not  far  from  the  same  length 
around  Cape  Horn.  It  is  because  we  can  laravel  between  Washington 
and  San  Francisco  in  a  few  days,  and  can  communicate  between  them 
in  a  few  seconds,  that  our  country  still  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Within  that  vast  railroad  organism,  which  this  figurative  repre- 
sentation takes  as  a  circulating  system  in  the  United  States,  there 
may  be  frirther  distinguished  several  elements.  Thus,  we  find  that 
speed  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  road,  locomotives,  and 
trucks.  Cheapness  and  safety  depend  upon  the  judgment,  skill,  and 
honesty  employed  in  construction,  equipment,  and  operation.  But 
eomfort  and  convenience,  which  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  less  important 
in  promoting  travel  and  attracting  patrons^e,  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  structure  and  details  of  Railroad  Cank 

Hie  extent  of  business  transacted  in  providing  for  this  single 
department  of  one  of  the  several  business  interests  concerned  in  pro- 
moting the  sole  purpose  of  land  transportation  is  enormous.  How 
enormous,  it  would  take  a  long  compilation  of  figures,  and  consider- 
able labor  in  statement  and  in  understanding,  to  frdly  realize.  But 
there  are  somewhere  about  two  thousand  railroads  in  operation  in  the 
Umted  States ;  of  these,  one  single  one  owns  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand cars,inclttding  all  kinds ;  others  have  between  nine  and  ten  thou- 
sand ;  and  qtiite  a  number  as  many  as  five  or  six  thousand.  These 
have  to  be  frequently  renewed,  for  a  car  lasts  certainly  not  more  than 
nine  years  on  an  average.  And  new  roads  are  coming  into  operation 
at  the  rate  of  over  two  thousand  miles  ayfeai;  all  requiring  complete 
new  outfits.  Cars  cost  from  $  600,  which  will  buy  a  *^  flat "  or  platfi>rm 
ear,  up  to  1 20,000,  which  is  the  cost  of  one  of  those  gorgeous  travel- 
ling hotels  called  ^  Palace  Cars."  It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of 
capital  invested  in  car  manu&cturing  alone  must  be  very  great.  To 
represent  intelligibly  the  quantity  of  Woii;  invested,  would  be  still 
more  difficult,  whether  the  number  of  hands  employed,  or  the  number 
of  days'  work  represented  by  each  completed  ear,  or  the  quantity 
of -materials  and  number  of  separate  pieces  in  a  single  car,  should  be 
udopted  as  a  oriterion«  For  instance,  there  w«*e  counted  on'one  side 
of  one  car,  standing  half  finished  in  the  Jackson  and  Sharp  Company's 
Woiksi  at  Wilmington)  183  wooden  pegs,  408  brads^  S88  nails,  &nd 
182  pieces  of  woctd.    This  included  only  one  side  of  the  wooden 


skeleton  of  the  ov^  not  mdnding  floor,  top,  or  ends,  tru<^  or  too^ 
nor  8eat6»  apbolsteriog)  Bttbg,  and  finishing.  A  m^aorandupi  bong 
up  n^r  by  showed  that  576  bolts  aad  other  iron  ^ast^iipga.  (not 
counting  acrewSf  nailsi  brads,  tacks,  &q.)  had  been  ^i^allod  for  for  two 
cars*  This  makes  1,299  articles  used  for  much  less  than  half  the 
items  of  a  obii^[)lete  car.  Indeed,  it  would  take  a  day  to  inquire  out, 
note  down,  and  compute  the  whole  number  of  single  parts  and  pieces 
that  go  to  make  up  fdiat  marvel  of  strength,  lightnes%  and  endusaace, 
called  a  Railroad  Car.  '  :     -.  ,       '  :    ' 

The  present  American  style  of  railway  passenger  ooaoh  is  a 
natural  and  legitimate  produot  of  American  tdeaa.  .  Fetr.knoiT  how 
greatly  it  differs  from  the  passenger  rehide  of  the  first  rtdltoadsi 
which  is  still  substantially  the  model  of  iiie  EIngtish  roadsJ  It  may 
be  described  as  the  democratie  palace  instead  of  a  nest  of  aristo* 
cratic  closets.  The  first  railway  coaches  retained  tfaei  artaogenientiSi 
as  they  did  the  namje,  of  the  stage*coaches.  tibey  hare  superseded; 
They  were  simply  ja  eoabh  bod^  placed  on  a  four-wheeled  tradk, 
withi  rooin  for  six  inside,  and  with  a  seait  for  one  more  passenger 
projeetbag' outside  at  eaoh  end,  ds  if  to  secure  a  pair  of  human 
^  buffers"  between  eaeli>  two  ears.  This  plan  was  soon  taried  by 
building  one  car  of  bs^oity  equivalqBt  tlosereral  ooaeb^btodim^  and 
divided  into  coinpartments  wi^  two  transverse  seaAs  in  each,  while 
the  conductor  climbed  iaiong  a  -fiiot^board  bntsidiov  The  EngliA 
and  Ettropean  cars  are  stUI  buil*/  oit  this  plan,  whose:  eeclosion  <and 
difficulty  of  access  hfwe  repeatedly  beeB  miudte  usei  of  Gx  ytrpe>^ 
trating  robberiei  and  murders,  as  there  k  no  practioal  and  prompt 
mode*  of  attracting  the  attention  of  otherpassengetSior  of  the  am* 
ductor* 

The  present  or  American  car  effectually  preventci  any  danger 
from  criminal  violence,  while  the  bell-cord  which  runs  through  the 
train  — an  American  device,  coming  slowiy  into  twe  inrEnrope— »• 
affords '  an  almost  certain  means  ofDotiffing  both  bondtictar  and 
engineer  of  any  emergency  ont  of  the  regular  btdeop  of  <  eventa 
While  oh  this  point'it  miy  be  added  that  American  inventors  have 
also  introduced  th.e  swinging  truck,  to  meet  the  reqtiirefraenta  of  the 
short  enmk  of  c«p  railroads ;  a  sepanlt^  baggoige  car,  instead  of 
piling  thehaggage  along  the  rooft  of  the  pase^nger  doa<$hes ;  and  the 
mode  of  (warming  by  a  stove.  English  cars  ar0  warmed,  if  ait  all^  t^ 
boxesof  hot  water  net  in 'the!  compartments.     ^     I 

Many  ol^er  pMnt^  of  improvement,  both  itt  ^nidi^  lUid^'in  detal, 
adgbt  be  mentibned.    Tli«  Idst  vinfoit  of  them^  all,<the  so-^aHeA 
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"Palace  Cars,'^  ilhistrates  almo8t  as  dtrikifigly' as  our  great  hotels 
do  the  curious  tendency  to  accumulate  in  aocommodations  for  the 
public  Iuxm:ieB^  or  at  lea^t  showy  trdpphigs,  greatly  beyond  what 
most  travellera  enjoy^  or  would  enjoy  at  home. 

More  railro^  cars  are  manufactured  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  United  States.  Some  account  of  one 
of  the  more  extensive  and  complete  c^  mJanufactones  of  that  place, 
the  Bejaware  Car  Works,  belonging  to  the  Jackson  and  Sharp 
Company,  will  consequently  afford  a  &ir  idea  of  the  scale  on  which 
the  l^uiiiaess  is  conducted,  and  the  outlines  of  its  organization  Hud 
managements 

The  Jackson  and  Sharp  Company's  works  stand  on  a  tract  of 
about  eight  acres  of  land,  very  conveniently  situated,  the  track  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  passing  across 
their  front  lipe;  while  Christiana  Biver  bounds  them  on  one  side, 
and  Brandywine  River  on  the  other, — an  arrangement  which  affords 
them  singular  facilities  for  transportationj  both  by  land  and  water. 

The  buildings  of  the  Company  hsive  been  erected  on  purpose  for 
tlieir  business,  and  are  arraDg^d  in  a  very  conyement  inantier  to 
aeconwodate  their  car-building  business,  an.  extensive  sash,  door, 
and  blind  business  which  they  caiTy  on  at  the  same  time,  and  cer- 
tain part^  of  their  shipyard  and  marine  railway  business.  Outside 
of  the  buildings,  themselves  a  large  area. is  oecnpied  with  great  piles 
of  lumber^  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to:over  1,000,000  feet,  pass- 
lag  through  the  seasoning  process, -r— a  peculiarly  necessary  one 
in  this  business,  as  the  enormous  strain  on  the  frames  of  railroad 
oar$  jmakes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  made  of 
the  best  materials,  prepai*ed  in  the  best  manner.  This  lumber*^ 
yard  indeed  is  quite  extensive  enough  of  itself  for  a  very  handsome 
lumber  business,  without  any  of  the  other  departments. 

The  seasoning  often  occupies  a  year  or  more,  and  is  very  carefully 
watched,  the  piles  of  lumber  being  laid  in  a  kind  of  opeu  order,  with 
the  ends  toward  the  prevailing  winds,  so  as  to  get  all  the  dr^-ing 
that  the  air  can  give.  For  cabinet  work,  of  course,  the  wood  is 
kiln-dried  in  addition. 

The  history  of  making  a  car  la  somewhat  as  follows :  When  ready 
for  ^se  the  lumber  is  hauled  into  the  planmg-mill,  a  roomy  and 
thoroughly,  furbished  department,  where  it  is  planed  and  sawed  to 
the  right  dimensions.  Next  is  the  setting-up  room,  where  is  per- 
formed a, process  of  laying  the  sills,  framing  up,  and  covering  in,- 
Tyhiuh  is  about  halftway.  between.ship-bnilding  and  house-building* 

36   ' 
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Wken  the  wood-work  is  complete  the  car  goes  to  the  painting-room, 
where  it  receives  a  long  oomrse  of  treatment,  one  coat  after  another 
of  paint,  to  the  nmnber  of  six,  being  laid  on,  left  to  dry  into  the  Wood, 
and  rubbed  oti^  until  a  proper  snr&ce  is  prepared  for  the  tSiree  coats 
of  Tamish  which  form  the  last  finish,  much  of  which  is  of  the  same 
transparent  and  wondeFfiilly  brilliant  suiface  that  most  of  us  have 
admired  so  much  on  a  piano.  In  this  painting-room  great  pains 
have  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  temperature  at  an  even  warmth,  and 
it  is  never  allowed  to  fall  below  sixty-five  degrees. 

After  the  painting  comes  the  upholstering.  The  seats  have  Bden 
made  in  the  cabinet  shop,  the  cushions,  Ssc  prepared,  and  they  are 
now  put  m  place  and  screwed  down.  The  frescoed  cloth,  whose 
graceful  designs  look  so  prettily  on  the  roof,  has  also  been  made 
ready  in  a  roomy  loft  occupied  for  the  purpose  by  a  force  of  skilful 
decorative  painters.  It  was  m  this  establishment  that  this  branch 
of  the  car-manu&cturing  business  was  first  introduced.  Their 
operations  have  an  aspect  that  reminds  one  of  the  old-fiisbioned 
**•  quilting-framea,"  each  piece  of  doth  being  stretdied  for  tilie  pur- 
pose of  painting  on  a  wooden  ftame,  whi^  however,  stands  edge- 
ways before  the  workman,  instead  of  lying  horisontally  on  four 
chairs. 

The  trucks  have  also  been  made  in  their  separate  shop.  They  are 
now  brought  up,  and  the  car,  hitherto  moved  about  on  temporary 
trucks,  mounted  on  them ;  and  it  trundles  out  of  the  ftt>nt  shop  upon 
a  side-track  ftt)m  the  railroad,  all  ccHuplete  and  shining,  and  ready 
for  its  purchaser. 

The  disposition  of  the  various  buildings  through  whieh  the  ca)r  has 
passed  is  such  that,  fixYm  the  lumber  pile  into  the  planing-mill,  and 
thence  to  where  the  completed  car  rolls  out  of  the  door  upon  the  rail- 
road track,  it  describes  a  course  somewhat  like  that  of  an  enormous 
letter  S,  moving  forward  through  one  long  building,  ba<&  through  a 
second,  and  ^rward  agun  through  a  thii4«  The  whole  time  occu- 
pied has  been  about  two  months,  a  large  part  of  it  being  taken  up  by 
the  slow  drying  of  the  different  coats  of  paint«  The  whole  distance 
thus  moved  has  been  about  1,600  feet,  or  800  feet  a  month,  whidi 
comes  to  about  half  a  oar's  length  a  day.  A  well-made  car,  oareiully 
used,  its  bdts  and  fastenings  watched  and  ^  turned  up^  fix>m  time 
to  time,  and  repairs  made  when  needed,  would  last  twenty  or  even 
thirty  years.  In  practice,  however,  the  life  of  a  car  is  not,  on  an 
average,  much  more  than  nine  years.  The  works  of  the  Company 
are  extensive  enough  to  enable  them  to  have  fifty  or  sixty  cars  in 
process  of  manu&cture  at  a  time. 
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The  fellowing  little  table  diowB  the  approximate  weight  and  eost 
of  diflftrent  styles  of  can: — 


IMfMdcnorOw. 

Wfli8ht,Ibt. 

Ooil. 

56,000 

tl2,000  to  20^000 

Piusenger          •        •        •        • 

.    89,000 

6,000  "    6,000 

Bo.       Sdckss 

85,000 

8,000  "  4,ooe 

Pieight  (box)    •        •        •        • 

•    1^,000 

700  "       800 

Fkt  or  platfotm    • 

12,000 

650  '*       650 

The  nnmber  of  different  kinds  of  materials  used,  and  of  different 
trades  employed,  in  completing  an  ordinary  passenger  car  is  sur- 
primng.  For  instance,  the  sills  and  plates  and  the  floor  are  made 
of  yellow  pine;  the  posts  of  the  frame,  of  ash;  the  bolsters  and 
the  tmck  frames,  of  oak;  the  sheathing,  of  wlute-wood,  and  the 
roo^  of  white  pine  and  cypress, — being  seven  varieties  of  wood, 
be^des  the  cherry,  black  walnut,  and  other  ornamental  woods 
commonly  used  for  the  inside  ornamental  work.  As  for  the  dif- 
ferent cloths,  plush,  tacks,  nails,  screws,  hinges,  catches,  locks,  and 
small  hardware,  and  other  upholstery  and  metal  goods,  there  are  too 
many  to  enumerate.  And  the  tradesmen  and  mechanics  who  must 
have  a  hand  in  finishing  the  elaborate  structure  are  as  follow;  a 
complete  list  would  reach  fifty  in  number,  or  thereabouts :  -^ 


CvBHilder, 

Spring^maker, 

China  dealer, 

Tamiaher, 

Sawyer, 

Seat-maker, 

Glazier, 

Carpet-maker^ 

Carpenter, 

Pattern-maker, 

GUder, 

Plush-maker, 

Joiner, 

UphoUterera 

Tinman, 

Silk  manufacturer. 

Cabinet-maker, 

Hardware  man, 

Electro-plater, 

Cotton         " 

Tomer, 

Olne-maker, 

Rubber  manuf., 

Woollen       " 

Veneerer, 

Lamp-maker, 

Engraver, 

Thread        •• 

Canrer, 

Stove-maker, 

Chaaer, 

(Ml  aoth     " 

Uacbiniat, 

Plumber, 

Painter, 

Trimming    " 

Bkckamith, 

Ventilator  dealer. 

Fresco  painter, 

Oilman, 

Iron  Fonnder, 

Steam-pipe  fitter, 

Letterer, 

Laborer. 

Brass  Founder, 

Wheel-maker, 

Axle-maker, 

The  great  strength  and  accuracy  of  workmanships  and  peculiar 
style  of  fi'aming  and  fiustening  required,  are  much  alike  in  car-building 
and  ship-building.  The  peculiarly  convenient  location  of  the  Dela^ 
ware  Car  Works  m  connection  with  this  similarity,  together  with 
the  ease  with  which  good  ship  timber  can  be  delivered  on  the  prem- 
ises from  a  very  great  extent  of  country  both  by  land  and  water 
carriage,  very  naturally  determined  the  establishment  of  a  shipyard 
in  connection  with  the  car  &ctory.    This  is  fully  suppUed  with  all 
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the  requisites  for  its  businesB,  arid  oominadds  a  &ir  share  dt  it.  Tlie 
works  offer  unusaal  conveniences,  partieolarly  for  repairing  vesselsy 
having  a  well-fdmished  marine  railway,  on  which  any  vessel,  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  feet  draft  of  water,  can  be  hauled  up  high  and  dry, 
repaired  to  any  desired  extent,  and  slid  easily  back  into  the  water. 
A  train  of  powei-ful  but  simple  wheels  driven  by  a  steam-engine 
operates  the  large  endless  chain  that  hauls  the  cradle  of  this  railway ; 
and  the  suit  of  tools,  machinery,  and  materials  of  all  kinds  for  repair 
work  is  very  full  and  efficient.  One  great  advantage  possessed  by 
the  Works  is  the  abimdant  steam  power,  which  can  be  used  at 
pleasure  in  any  department.  Thus,  not  only  is  steam  power  eco- 
nomically used  in  operating  the  marine  railway,  and  in  ninning  the 
other  machinery  of  the  Works,  but  it  is  applied  with  great  efficiency 
to  the  sawing  and  planing  machines  in  the  saw-mill,  and  to  a  pecu- 
liar and  valuable  suit  of  saws  used  in  cutting  out  and  shaping  ship 
timber  of  all  kinds,  one  machine  being  capable  of  de^ng  with  tim- 
bers sixty  feet  long. 

^  This  account  of  the  Delaware  Car  Works  and  their  operations 
would  be  quite  imperfect  without  some  reference  to  their  Narrow- 
Gauge  Freight  and  Passenger  Car  business,  in  which  they  are  the 
pioneer  mpnufacturers  on  the  Western  Continent.  The  Narrow- 
Gauge  principle,  indeed,  although  in  this  country  it  has  barely  begun 
its  career,'  is  ah-eady  causing  a  change  in  railroad  business  almost 
great  enough  td be  called  revolution.  It  was  first  thoroughly  "proved 
up  "  on  the  Festiniog  Railway  in  Wales,  under  the  management  6f 
Mr.  C.  E.  Spooner,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  railroad.  It  was  next  introduced  by  Carl  Phil,  a  Norweguin 
engineer,  into  Norway.  It  was  rapidly  adopted  for  a  number  from 
among  the  network  of  railroads  with  which  the  English  are  opening 
up  the  vast  and  rich  interior  of  their  Indian  eiiipire,  in  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  America,  and  in  'Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Narrow-gauge  roads  are  already  either  in  o})eration  or  in  rapid  course 
of  constniction  in  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Utah,  Georgia,  New 
York,  Oliio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  while  many  dthers  are*  in 
Contemplation,  It  is  an  unaccountable  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
that  In  "  Poor's  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for 
1871-2,**  which  pretends  to  give  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Railr6ads  of  the 
United  States;"  there  is  not  even  a  hint  that  there  exists  a  narrow- 
gauge  bystdm  or  road.  This  is  much  as  if  Mr.  Poor  should  publish 
ft  History  of  Transportation  without  refbrring  to  steams-engines.  ■ 
But  the  Karrow-Oauge  i^teui  will  very  quickly  make  its  own 
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history,  witb  or  without  any  recording  angel,  as  the  Jackson  and 
Sharp  Company  have  excellent  reason  to  know ;  for  they  are'  not  only 
the  first,  and  np  to  this  time  the  only  boilders  in  the  country  of  nar- 
row-gauge pa8£>engcr  and  freight  cars,  but  they  are  already  filling,  or 
have  'filled,  contracts  for  such  cars  for  eleven  or  more  different  roads.  . 
One  order,  for  a  train  of  cara  for  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
way, has  been  filled,  and  the  cars,  including  two  passenger  cars,  two 
smoking  cars,  and  two  baggage  and  mail  cars,  the  first  ever  con- 
structed in  America,  were  delivered  at  Denver  August  2, 1871,  in 
eighteen  days  from  Wilmington^  attracting  great  attention  and 
praise  from  railroad  men  and  others  wherever  they  passed.  These 
passenger  cars  are  35  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  10  j^  high.  They  weigh 
15,000  pounds  each,  and  carry  86  passengers,  being  416  pounds  of, 
carfor  eacji  passenger,  while  the  ordinary  car,  carrying  54  passengers, 
weighs  39,000  pounds,  or  722  pounds  per  head.  The  seats  are 
double  on  one  side  and  single  on  the  other,  with  one  alternation 
in  the  centre,  so  as  to  maintain  a  balance  of  weight  when  frill. 
Except  in  these  points  of  size  and  arrangement,  they  corre- 
spond to  other  elegantly  finished  passenger  ears.  The  sills  of 
these  ears  are  only  27  inches  from  the  ground,  the  usual  height 
being  45  indies ;  a  difference  which  lowers  the  centre  of  gravity 
so  much  that  the  narrow-gauge  cars  are  less  liable  to  be  ovei^et 
than  the  broad  ones.  The  ^  angle  of  stability,"  as  it  is  called,  for 
the  cars,  empty  and  loaded,  is  50^^  degrees  and  47^  degrees  respec- 
tively ;  figures  which  demonstrate  to  the  railroad  mechanic  a  remark- 
ably broad  base  for  the  car  while  in  motion. 

These  care  have  been  drawn  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  per  hour 
T)y  locomotives  (built  at  the  celebrated  "  Baldwin  Works"  of  Phila- 
delphia), and  have  encountered  gales  whose  severity  is  too  well 
known  to  travellers  in  the  CJolorado  Uplands;  in  fact  no  effort 
has  been  spared  to  put  them  to  the  severest  test.  Their  success 
under  such  circumstances  fiilly  insures  their  fixture  performance,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  gloomy  doubts  entertained  by  many  minds, 
respecting  narrow-gauge  rolling  stock,  were  utterly  without  fotm- 
dation,  and  worthy  only  of  a  past  age. 

It  is  easy  to  show  how  immense  a  saving  can  be  made  by  the  use 
of  the  narrow-gauge.  •  This  system,  to  begin  with,  s^Lves  in  respect 
to  all  t^e  heavier  work  of  grading,  embanking,  tunnelling,  ifcc,  an 
important  proportion  of  land  damages ;  half  the  expense  of  rails 
(which  weigh  80  pounds  per  yard  instead  of  60)  ;  besides  that  shorte* 
curves  can  be  used,  which  makes  the^  Engineering  part  of  railroad 
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work  both  eacder  and  cheaper ;  so  that  roada  built  oa  this  principle 
cost  about  five  eighths  the  expense  of  broad-gauge  roads.  About  one 
third  of  the  cost  of  fares  and  freights  is  saved,  from  the  small  cost 
of  hauling.  This  results,  in  great  measure,  from  the  gain  in  strength 
on  smaller  cars,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  the  narrow-gaugd 
road,  one  ton  of  freight  car  will  carry  one  ton  of  freight,  while  on 
the  broad  gauge  for  every  ton  of  freight  there  is  hauled  2^\Ar  ^os 
of  car.  The  saving  on  passenger  car,  dead  weight,  being  about  800 
pounds  per  passenger,  or  over  80,000  pounds  for  each  hundred 
passengers,  has  been  mentioned.  An  equal  degree  of  speed  is  at> 
tainable,  and  greater  safety ;  and  from  the  shortness  of  the  axles  the 
wheels  slip  less  on  the  outer  sides  of  curves.  This  diminishes  the 
consequent  twisting  force  applied  to  the  axles,  which  is  known  as 
the  ^  torsion  strain,"  which,  as  is  well  known,  destroys  the  fibre  of 
the  iron,  makes  all  car-axles  useless  after  a  time,  and  causes  numer- 
ous railway  accidents.  Lastly,  this  cheapness  of  construction  and 
operation  renders  railroads  attainable  in  many  districts  which  are 
not  rich  enough  to  afford  the  cost  of  a  broad-gauge  road. 

General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  in  a  recent  letter  on  the  subject  of  nar- 
row-gauge railroads,  goes  into  some  interesting  calculations,  whidi 
show  that  if  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  down  to  the  end  of 
1867,  had  been  built  on  the  narrow  gauge,  the  saving  in  first  cost 
would  have  been  1 480,000,000 ;  the  annual  interest  of  which  is,  at  six 
per  cent,  $28,800,000;  that  the  annual  saving  on  haulage  would  be 
$  100,800,000, — in  all  an  annual  saving  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  1 129,600,000.  He  shows,  further,  that  a  much  greater  sav- 
ing  is  in  question  for  the  future ;  for,  he  reasons,  provided  the  whole 
country  is  to  be  as  well  furnished  with  railroads  as  the  State  of 
Ohio,  there  will  be  a  total  length  of  165,800  miles  of  railroads ;  and 
the  annual  saving  on  this  length  of  roads  on  the  narrow-gauge  sys- 
tem would  be  $547,540,515;  which  would  pay  off  our  present 
national  debt  in  about  five  years.  Moreover,  he  slTows  that  rail- 
roads, on  the  average,  add  ten  doUars  an  acre  to  the  value  of  lands 
within  ten  miles  of  them;  the  narrow-gauge  roads  can  be  afforded 
in  districts  where  broad-gauge  roads  could  not,  to  an  extent  which 
it  is  moderate  to  call  80,000  miles ;  which  would  add  to  the  value 
of  the  land  boidering  these  roads  $  8,800,000. 

Even  if  we  ifubtract  a  large  margin  from  these  figuref  to  allow 
for  speculative  ^timates,  the  remainder  demonstrates  a  saving  i]| 
money  so  monstrous  that  it  is  actually  scarcely  within  our 
hension. 
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Before  dismissing  tliis  interesting  subject,  it  is  vorth  while  to 
direct  attention  to  one  point, — a  legal  uniformity  of  gauge.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  different  gauges  have  been  used  for  railroads,  from 
seven  feet  down.  A  variety  of  narrow  gauges  has  already  begun 
to  be  introduced  in  otlier  parts  of  the  world,  and  will  naturally  be 
nsed  in  our  owa  country  unless  an  effort  is  made  to  prevent  it.  It 
is  mmecessary  to  show  what  immense  advantages  would  arise  from 
an  absolute  uniformity  in  the  gauge  of  all  railroad  lines,  in  respect 
of  ease  and  cheapness  of  travel  and  transportation.  Engineering 
mthoritiefl  of  the  first  rank  have  settled  that  a  three-foot  gauge  is 
the  best  for  practical  puipoees.  The  State  of  Masflachnsetts  has 
BCtnoUy  by  law  provided  that  this  shall  be  the  width  of  all  narrow- 
gauge  roads  within  her  borders.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the 
public  if  all  other  States  who  shall  charter  narrow-gange  railroads 
woold  do  BO  upon  this  express  condition. 


HAIR   CLOTH. 


The  beginning  of  tlie  huir  cloth  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  in  1813,  by  two  New  York 
patentees,  for  a  procosa  of  making  what  was  called  Taurine  cloth 
and  carpets,  —  coarse  fabrics  from  the  hair  of  cattle,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  wool,  —  and  the  business  was  profitably  pursued  for  sev- 
eral yeara.  In  1835  there  were  two  horse  haircloth  manufactories 
in  the  country ;  but  until  within  a  few  years  past  nearly  all  the 
hair  clgth  used  in  the  United  States  was  imported,  and  was  em- 
ployed almost  wholly  in  covering  furniture. 

The  sources  of  supply  for  iiorse  hair  are  Siberia,  which  furnishes 
two  thirds  of  the  amount,  Situth  America,  which  gives  one  fourth, 
and  the  rest  is  collected  in  other  countrios.  Tiie  hair  ia  cut  al- 
most wholly  from  the  tails  of  horses,  and  what  is  collected  in  Tar- 
tary,  Siberia,  and  the  Russian  posKOssions  is  brought  for  sale  to 
Tobolsk,  Siberia,  where  there  is  an  annual  tiiir,  in  which  horse  hair 
is  an  important  article  of  merchandise. 

The  hair  ie  asaorte4  in  lengths  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  forty 
inchoH.  and  is  packed  in  bundles  two  and  one  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter, weighing  about  four  pounds  each,  and  costing,  according  to 
quality,  from  sixly-five  cents  to  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
a  pound.  "  quality  "  relating  almost  exclusively  to  length,  and  the 
longest  hairs  bringing  the  largest  prices.  The  long  white  hairs 
are  used  for  Gddle-bows,  though  the  dark  hairs  can  be  bleached, 
and  subsequently  dyed  of  any  color ;  the  long  black  and  gray 
(eso) 
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Bairs  are  djcd  black,  and  arc  employed  in  cloth-making;  the 
medium  lengths  are  woven  into  small  sieves,  strainers,  filtering- 
^2igB,  gloves,  mittens,  etc. ;  the  short  hairs  are  curled  for  stuffing 
for  furniture  seats,  arms,  and  backs,  and  for  mattresses ;  and  the 
shortest  are  made  into  brushes. 

Processes  of  Manufacture. 

The  hair  comes  to  the  manufactory  in  bags,  containing  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds,  and  of  all  shades  —  black, 
brown,  'gray,  and  white  —  the  black  predominating.  If  it  arrives 
in  a  rough  state,  it  is  first  cleansed  and  assoited.  Aller  assort- 
ment, the  hair  for  cloth,  even  tlie  black,  is  put  into  steam-heated 
coloring  matter  in  vats,  where  it  remains  from  one  to  two  hours, 
and  receives  a  perfectly  black  color,  which  will  riot  fade.  Pre- 
vious to  dyeing,  all  the  animal  matter  is  removed  by  allowing  the 
hair  to  lie  twelve  hours,  or  all  nigljt,  in  a  solution  of  soft  soap. 
After  dyeing  and  drying,  the  hair  is  hackled  and  assorted  by  ma- 
chinery into  nearly  uniform  lengths,  is  put  up  in  bundles  of  about 
one  fourth  of  a  pound  each,  and  is  "  squared,'*  that  is,  the  ends 
are  cut  off  to  give  uniform  length  for  weaving. 

In  one  manufactory  in  this  country  there  are  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  power  looms,  to  the  use  of  which  this  company 
has  the  exclusive  right.  The  inventions  for  feeding  the  hair  and 
regulating  the  machinery  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  one  girl 
can  attend  to  ten  looms.  The  warp  is  black  cotton  thread,  and 
the  general  process  is  like  that  of  weaving  ordinary  cloth,  only, 
instead  of  placing  the  hair,  as  in  the  woof  of  wool  and  cotton 
fabrics,  on  bobbins,  and'thrusting  it  through  the  warp  on  a  shuttle, 
it  is  placed  on  an  arm  of  the  wcaving-bcam,  with  its  squared  ends 
so  presented  that  the  "  needle  device,"  or  "pick-up,"  lifts  a  hair 
to  the  "  nipper-stick,"  which  catches  it,  and  shoots  through  the 
warp  at  the  rate  of  fifty  times  a  minute.  If  in  any  instance  the 
needle  device  fails,  the  whole  process  of  weaving  is  instantly 
stopped,  as  the  machinery  works,  or  ceases  to  work,  auto- 
matically. 

This  ingenious  power  loom  costs  about  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Isaac  Lindsley,  of  Pawtuckct,  R.  I.,  who 
has  invented  other  valuable  machinery.  The  process  of  picking 
up  the  hair  by  machinery  is  pronounced  by  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  to  be  an  "  impossibility,"  and  that  long  after  Mr.  Lindsley's 
invention  was  in  successful  operation.     Before  the  invention  of 
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tlie  power  Iooid  for  this  Had  of  weaving,  hand  looms,  each  reqmring  the 
aUendance  of  ttro  ^Is,  were  used,  and  the  faain  were  iumisfaed  one  at 
a  time  to  the  weaver  by  a  ^I,  or  cHld,  who  threw  the  hur  over  the 
hook  of  the  shuttle  for  the  weaver  to  draw  thrungh.  Kow  one  girl  atteode 
ten  looms. 

After  weaving,  the  cloth  U  tboroughlj'  inspected,  points  or  broken 
hwTS  are  cut  off,  and  other  slight  defocts  are  remedied.  It  is  then  trim- 
med hy  macltitteiy,  which  cuts  off  all  excrescences,  and  smooths  it  This 
was  formerly  done  by  hand,  it  costing  a  dollar  to  trim  a  piece,  while  b; 
machinery  the  coat  is  only  ^ht  cents  a  piece,  and  thirty  pieces  can  be 
trimmed  in  ten  hours.  Tlie  &bric  is  finally  hot  calendered,  to  give  it  a 
fine  lustre ;  it  is  subjected  to  tremendous  pressure  by  faydrauUc  power,  to 
make  the  cloth  keep  its  finish,  and  to  prevent  it  from  rising  up  when 
it  is  dampened,  and  is  then  packed  for  maritet.  The  width  regulates  the 
price,  and  the  widest  and  highest  priced  is  about  forty  inches. 

The  probable  amount  manu&ctured  annually  in  the  United  States  ii 
about  six  hundred  thousand  yards,  varying  in  price,  at  wholesale,  from 
fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  per  yard,  or  say  an  avei^ 
age  of  one  dollar  per  yard.  The  different  descriptious  are  "hoir-seatiDg* 
for  uphoUteriug  chairs  and  Bofk^  "  padding  "fbrtailon,  and  "  skiriiogit" 
or  •crinoline' 


PUBS   AND   THE   PUR  TRADE. 


The  term  "  fur "  is  generally  applied  to  the  akina  which  are 
dreaaed  with  the  fur  on,  of  certain  aninials  found  on  the  land  or 
water  of  cold  coontriea.  Before  theae  akins  are  prepared  for  nae, 
ihej  are  known  in  trade  as  "peltry."  As  these  akioa,  when  softened 
)>y  proper  dreasing,  possesa  the  qualities  of  warmth,  durability, 
uid  beanty,  it  waa  natural  that  they  should  be  employed  as  clolb- 
ing,  for  comfort  and  protection  in, cold  climatea.  In  fact  we  find  that 
from  the  earliest  time  garments  made  of  the  akins  of  animals  have 
been  used  for  clothing  —  in  warm  countries,  the  hait?  akiua,  and 
in  cold  couDtriea,  the  fine  and  soft  furs.  In  the  religious  tradi< 
tiona  of  most  nations,  the  first  clothing  used  ia  thua  represented  to 
have  been  "  coats  of  akins."  In  reference  to  this  fact,  it  has  been 
qoaiotly  observed,  "  Clothes  came  in  with  sin ;  little  reason  have 
we,  therefore,  to  be  proud  of  our  clothes,  which  are  but  the  badges 
of  our  poverty  and  infamy."  Yet  these  traditions  of  the  ad- 
vent of  sin,  like  that  of  the  custom  of  wearing  clothes,  are 
aimply  the  traditiona  of  an  ignorant  time,  made  before  the 
knowledge  in  the  world  was  sufficient  to  arrive  at  any  gener- 
alization  competent  to  account  for  the  positaoa  of  mankind  in 
the  hierarchy  of  nature. 

The  heroes  of  claaaic  story  are  represented  as  wearing  the  skins 
of  aoimals  —  .^neas  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  Alceates  in  that  of  a  rough 
libyan  bear.  Tirgil  may  have  draws  on  his  imagination  for  bis 
iiKtfl,  since  Pliny  asserts  that  no  bears  are  to  be  found  in  Africa, 
because  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  them.  Not  only  the  Scythiana  and 
(833) 
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other  rude  people  known  to  the  Romans  as  barbarians,  were  clothed 
in  skins,  but  choice  furs  were  the  oruameut  and  luxury  of  senators 
and  kings.  As  only  as  the  eleventh  century  furs  became  fashion- 
able throughout  Europe,  and  dresses  of  costly  furs  were  seen  in 
the  courts  of  royalty.  Louis  IX.  required  for. the  lining  of  one 
of  his  garments  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  ermuies.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  Edward  III.  prohibited  the  use  of  furs  to  all  per-, 
sons  whose  income  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

At  a  very  early  period,  furs  in  northern  countries  constituted 
the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  valuable  skins  were  used  as  currency 
in  payment  of  debts,  and  in  commercial  exchanges  with  other 
couTitries.  When  tlie  Russians  took  possession  of  Siberia,  they, 
received  tribute  in  furs.  A  similar  condition  of  things  existed  in 
some  of  our  Western  states,  if  we  accept  as  history  the  old  song:  — 

"  General  Jackson !    Who  is  he  ? 
They  say  he  lives  in  Tennessee ; 
But  Tennessee  is  no  great  things,  — 
She  pays  her  debts  in  raccoon  skins.** 

The  trade  m  furs  was  carried  on  extensively  in  Western  Europe 
by  the  I fansards,  -^  merchants  belonging  to  the  Han seattc  League, 
-—  who  occupied  the  towns  on  the  southern  ^ores  of  tlie  Baltic 
Sea.  Later,  an  English  company  was  formed,  by  which  a  direct 
trade  was  established  between  England  and  Russia,  the  company 
being  protected  and  encouraged  by  the  Russian  emperor.  Thi6 
company  had  posts  on  the  White  Sea,  and  sent  trading  parties 
into  distant  regions,  both  for  buying  and  selling  peltry.  The 
choicest  fui-s  in  these  times  were  appropriated  by  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  They  often  constituted  the 
gifts  of  royalty  to  kings  and  others  favored  or  honored  by  them. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  presents  of  costly  furs  to  Queen  Maiy 
and  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the  Virgin  Queen  soon  after  inter- 
dicted the  wearing  of  any  but  native  furs,  which  so  interfered  with 
the  trade  that  it  declined  and  was  abatidoned. 

The  French,  who  at  an  early  period  established  thomselvee  m 
the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  very  soon  diecovered  the 
value  of  tlie  i\ir-pPoduclng  animals  found  in  the  rivers,  and  forests 
of  those  extensive  regfons.  They  found  a  ready  market,  and  an 
increasing  demand  for  all  the  fttrs  they  could  prootire.  They  eiiK 
ployed  tiie  Indians,  who  knei*^  the  habits  of  theses  animals,  as 
hunters  at)4  trappers  gotiotally,  paying  for  the  skins  taken  by  theiA 
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with  some  insignificant  articles,  always  including  tbc  demoralizing 
fire*watcr,  of  which  the  aborigines  seemed  to  be  unnaturally  fond. 
The  French  readily  apprehended  the  character  and  wants  of  the 
natives,  and  engaged  themselves  in  exploring  the  country,  joining 
the  Indians  in  the  hunting  and  trapping  of  animals.  The  versatility 
of  the  French  character  fitted  thorn  to  visit  with  comparative  safe- 
ty tlio  savage  tribes,  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  guide  and  diit?et 
tliom,  so  as  to  secure  for  themselves  tlie  greatest  pecuniary  bene- 
fit    This  course  was,  in  some  respects,  necessary,  as  valuable 
iurs  soon  began  to  be  scarce  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of   tlie 
trading  posts-  and  settlements.      The  Indians,  therefore,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  traders  or  their  dependants,  were  stimulated 
to  take  a- wider  range  in  their  hunting  expeditions.     In  this  way, 
tlie  boat  trapping  grounds  were  discovered,  and  distant  tribes  of 
Indians  were  induced  to  bring  their  furs  to  the  white  settlements. 
At  the  close  of  each  hunting  season  tlie  Indians  descended  the 
Ottawa  in  their  canoes  laden  with  peltry,  the  product  of  the  chase, 
and  formed  a  kin^  of  encampment  outside  the  city  of  Montreal, 
whose   they  cCEchanged  their  furs  for  knives,  hatchets,   kettles, 
blankets,  brilliant  colored  cloth,  and  other  articles  suited  to  tlieir 
wants,  including  arms  and  ammunition.     No  money  was  employed 
in  their  transactions;  but  the  French  traders  expected  to  clear  at^ 
least  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  goods  which  th^  Indians  re-r 
ceived.     After  they  had  disposed  of  their  furs,  the  Indians  broke 
up  their  encampment,  launched  their  canoes,  and  returned  up  the 
Ottawa  to  tlie  takes  in  search  of  more  game. 
-  A  peculiarity  of  the  fur  trade  about  this  time  consisted  in  th^ 
appearance  of  cei*tain   French   settlers, . called  ''wood-rangers'' 
( Ooureurs  des  Bois),     They  leA>  Montreal  at  tlie  proper,  season  in 
canoes  laden  with  evch  articles  of  merchandise  as  were  in  demand 
among  the  Indians;  and  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  hnnting- 
grounds.     They  lemained  there  an  indefinite  time,  oflcn  more  than 
» year^  trading  with  the  native  trappers  till  their  goods  were  all 
c&changed,  when  they  returned,  their  canoes  loaded  with  beaVor 
skins  and  other  valuable  peltries.     Some  of  t^ese  wood^rangers, 
while  engaged  in  these  protracted  expeditions,  conformed  to  the 
modes  of  life  of  the  tribe  with  whom  thoy  Were  associated,  adopt- 
ing tiieirdrfesB,  and  not  imfrequently  taking  to  themselves  Indian 
wivea-'    'The  mood-rangera  who  carried  on  this  trade  were  without 
capital)  their  investments  of  European  goods  being  ilirnished  by 
the  metqhantS'Of  Montveal.     Tlie  return  cargo  was  generally  inoro' 
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▼aluable  thati  the  investments,  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one.  If 
the  investment  amounted  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  furs  re* 
turned  sold  for  six  thousand,  the  merchant  first  repaid  himself  liie 
original  outlay,  and  secured  an  equal  amount  for  interest  and  com<^ 
missions,  after  which  the  remaining  four  thousand  were  equally 
divided  between  himself  and  the  Coureur  des  Boig. 

To  carry  on  and  protect  the  fur  trade,  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  forts  at  various  places  in  the  Indian  territory,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  rivers,  and  on  the  lakes.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  established  at  Mackinaw,  which  became  the  place  of  deposit 
for  goods  and  furs,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  wood^rangers, 
and  soon  took  the  place,  in  some  respects,  of  Montreal  itself. 
From  this  establishment  new  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  the 
Mississippi,  Lake  Superior,  and  the  North-west;  and  from  that 
point,  also,  furs  were  embarked  for  Montreal. 

The  French  trappers  and  traders  very  soon  found  troublesome 
competitors  in  English  traders  established  in  New  York.  The  im* 
portance  of  this  trade  attracted  the  attention  also  of  rich  and  in^ 
fluential  persons  connected  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
so  that  a  still  more  formidable  competition  appeared  in  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  A  charter  of  incorponir 
tion  was  procured  from  Oharles  II.  in  1670,  granting  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians  in  the  vast  and  not  well 
defined  region  lying  north  and  west  of  the  great  inlet,  fhom  which 
the  company  took  its  name.  The  territory  they  claimed  extended 
from  Hudson's  Bay  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  north  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  excepting  only  those  parts  occupied  by  French  and 
Russians.  The  association  founded  several  establishments,  and 
oarried  on  their  operations  with  g^at  vigor  and  success,  often  di* 
viding  among  the  stockholders  dividends  of  fifty  per  cent.  The 
affiftirs  of  the  company  were  under  the  direction  of  a  governor^ 
deputy-governor,  and  a  committee  of  management  chosen  from  the 
stockholders  resident  in  London.  They  established  their  ibrts  and 
trading  posts  fiir  into  the  interior  of  British  America,  and  asserted 
an  absolute  power  in  the  country,  and  over  the  Indians  employed 
by  them  in  hunting  and  trapping,  although  the  charter  of  this  com- 
pany  was  not  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament. 

In  the  year  1962  the  French,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  lost  posses* 
sion  of  Canada,  and  the  fur  trade  came  under  the  control  of  BrMsli 
subjects.  Without  the  aid,  however,  of  the  French  uHwlrakf^ers, 
who  did  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  their  British  employers^ 
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tbe  trade  #as  greatly  dimintehed.  It  was  not  ontS  the  year  1766 
that  tte  trade  regained  its  former  channels ;  but  it  wae  then  par* 
sued  with  miich  avidity  and  emidatkm  by  Gonadiaa  merchants,  and 
soon  exceeded  its  former  bounds.  By  reason  of  rivalship  and 
jealousies  the  trade  was  injured ;  the  old  French  rule  which  had 
forbidden  the  sale  of  '*  fire-water  "  to  the  Indians  was  disregarded, 
in  consequence  of  which  scenes  of  drunkenness,  brawls,  and  bru* 
tality  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Indian  villages  and  at 
the  trading  posts. 

These  sordid  and  ruinous  contentions  among  individual  mer* 
chants  and  traders  were  in  part  prevented  by  the  principal  mer* 
chants  of  Montreal,  who  formed  a  copartnership,  in  the  year  1783, 
under  the  name  of  the  North-west  Company.  This  company  was 
composed  of  twenty-three  shareholders,  comprising  some  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  British  settlers  in  Canada,  and  em* 
ployed  about  two  thousand  persons  as  clerks,  guides,  interpreters, 
and  boatmen,  who  were  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  famous  North-west  Company  held  for  a  time  a  lordly  sway 
over  ihe  vast  lakes,  and  forests,  and  rivers  of  the  Canadas.  Such 
of  the  shar^old^rs  as  took  an  active  part  were  called  agents^ 
some  of  whom  resided  at  the  different  posts  established  l^  the 
company  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  others  at  Quebec  and  Mont^ 
real,  where  each  attended  to  the  business  of  the  association.  The 
young  men  who  were  employed  as  oleics  were,  for  the  most  part, 
the  younger  members  of  respectable  families  in  Scotland,  who 
were  willing  to  brave  the  hardships,  and  privations,  and  dangers 
mcident  to  a  residence  for  many  years  in  these  inhospitable  re* 
gions.  The  inducements  offered  them  were  the  advantages  of 
succeeding  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  company,  and  if  they 
had  acquired  the  experience  necessary  for  the  management  of  the 
business,  of  becoming  partners,  as  others  died,  or  retired  from  the 
association* 

The  active  partners  of  the  company  met  once  a  year  at  Fort 
William,  one  of  their  stations  near  the  Grand  Portage,  on  Lake 
Superior,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  association,  and  ag^ree  upon 
plans  for  the  future.  The  partners  from  Montreal  went  forth  to 
these  annual  councils  in  great  state.  They  were  wrapped  in  rich 
fiirs,  their  huge  canoes  loaded  with  every  convenience  and  luxury. 
They  took  with  them  cooks  and  bakers,  delicacies  of  every  kind, 
and  abundance  of  choice  wines  for  the  banquets  which  were  given 
at  theg^reat  convocation.    At  the  great  feast,  the  tables  groaned 
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under  the  weight  of  game  of  all  fcindB :  venison  from  ^he'  forest, 
fish  from  the  lake;  with  hunters^  dfilioacieB,  such  as  buffal^ea' 
tongues  and  beavers'  tails^  There  was  an  abundance  of  wine,  for 
it  was  in  the  days  of  hard  drinking,  loyal  toasts,  an4  baccbaaaliaQ 
iftongs.  While  the  chiefs  revelled  in  the  banqueting  chamber, 
there  were  uoisy  responses  without  from  the  mixed  multitude  of 
retainers,  boatmen,  half-breeds,  and  Indian  trappers,  who- had  their 
Gharacteristic  feasts,  and  revels,  and  songs,  and  dances. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  much  rivalry  and  hostility  should 
arise  between  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North-west 
Companies.  On  this  account  liie  operations  of  both  parties  vrere 
impeded,  and  their  prosperity  interrupted.  This  opposition  con* 
t)!iued  till  the  year  1821,  when  a  union  of  the  ttro  companies  was 
formed,  and  the  trade  since,  has  been  peacefully  and  successfully 
prosecuted  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Gompbiy. 

The  early  settlement  of  some  of  the  westera  terfitoriea  oC  ^e 
United  States  is  due  in  part  to  the  commercial  interest  awakcued 
by  the  Air  trade.  As  early  as  the  year  1 163  a  French  company 
was  formed  at  New  Orleans,  which,  under  the  guidanoa  of  M.  La- 
clede, the  principal  director,  established  a  trading  <cientre  at  a  place 
now  occupied  'by  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  brother^  'Chouteaa 
were  connected  -with  this  party,  and  remaiuingi  in  the  eonntry, 
their  name  has  been  *  a)3sociated  tvith  the  history,  of  the  fat  trkde 
and  with  that  pai*t  of  the  country,  then  a  wilderness,  but  now  one 
of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  United  States.  '  Th&  enter-* 
prise  of  this  company  led  thorn  to  explore  tlie  numerous  tribute* 
ries  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri ;  and  passing  the  fioeky 
Mountains,  they  establislied  themselves  on  Lewis  and  iColiunbIa 
Bivers.  Several  other  companies  were  organized  at  diffetent  pe- 
riods, in  which  appear  tlic  names  of  Major  A.  Henry,  G-enfral  W. 
H.  Ashley,  B.  Pratte,  J.  J.  Astor,  JPierre  Chouteau^  aind  Cabana^, 
making  St.  Louis  their  centre  of  business.  The  average '  ana«al 
valifo  of  furs  brbught  to  St.  Louis  during  a  period  of  more  titan 
sixt^t  years  previous  to  1845,  'was  estimated  at  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  dame  of  John  Jacob  Astpr  is  perhaps  the;mo6t  oonspicuods 
of  the  eastern  merchants  who  have  been  engagied  in  therfur  trade. 
Born  ih  the  village  of  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  on  i\^  Rhiney 
Astor,  while  a  vety  young  man;  li^fb  hii^  home.ibr  the  busy  acenea 
of  London.  At  the  close  of  the  American  ^8.V9ltltiotl  bt^wa^^iU 
fti  that  gredt  dty,  byt  .w48  induced)  by  an . elder- brotbisrjtoeedt  im 
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fortmitiS  in  the  United  States.  Before  reaching  New  York  ho  be- 
eame  acquainted  wiUi  a  countryman  of  his,  a  furrier  by  tra4e* 
from  whom  he  learned  the  quality  and  value  of  difiercut  furs,  and 
the  niodj  of  carrying  on  the  traflSc.  In  the  year  1784  ho  mads 
iATOStiiicnts  in  fars,  with  which  he  sailed  to  London^  and  disposing 
of  them  to  adirautage,  he  returned  the  same  year,  and  de- 
termiueil  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  lie  entered  at  once  into 
this  branch  of  commerce,  making  annual  visits  to  Montreal,  where 
ke  parcbased  fars,  and  shipped  them  from  Canada  to  Londoou  As 
9oon  as  ii\6  restrictions  imposed  on  the  trado  with  the  colonies  oC 
Oreat  Britain  were  removed,  he  opened  a  direct  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  From  New  York  he  shipped,  furs 
to  diflcrent  parts  of  Europe  and  to  China.  After  years  of  profitr 
able  trade  ho  endeavored  to  bring  tlte  fur  trade  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  into  the  hands  of  American  citizens.  Ti» 
nocomplish  tliis,  he  obtained,  in  the  year  1809,  a  charter  front  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  hicorporating  the  "  American  Fur  Coiur 
pany/'  with  a  capital  of  one  milUon  of  dollars^  with  the  privilege 
of  increasing  it  to  two  millions.  He  furnished  the  capital,  and 
cofiscituied,  in  fact,  the  company.  He  succeedod  iti  forming  other 
dompanies ;  btit  his  plans  were  aeriouBly  interrupted  by  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  After  the  war  tlie  operations  of  Vr. 
Aetor  were  lisiited  to  the  territory  this  side  of  the  Booky  Moun- 
tains. 

•  •  *  ■ 

Before  the  year  1848  the  fur  trade  constituted  the  principal  busi- 
ness interest  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota.  Later,  St.  Paul  be- 
came a  great  rendezvous  for  traders  and  trappers,  and  the  place 
from  which  furs  are  shipped  to  New  York.  The  value  of  furs  sent 
from  St.  Paul  in  the  year  1857  was  $182,491.  The  number  of 
skins  of  all  kinds  sent  to  EngUnd  from  1855  to  1858,  from  the 
Hndson^s  Bay  Company  and  ftom  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
2,272,755.  Among  these  Were  the  skins  of  1,168,250  muskrats, 
440,196  raccoon  skins,  11,805  skunk  skins. 

The  choicest  fur  is  that  of  the  ermine,  which  is  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  cold  regions  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
The  stoat  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  ermine,  but  has  greatly 
inferior  fur,  and  is  found  in  North  America.  The  fur  of  the  ermine 
is  of  a  pure  whiteness  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  which  is  black.  The  fur  of  the  ermine  changes  from 
a  dingy  brown  to  a  pure  white  in  the  winter ;  the  best  fur  is  yield- 
ed by  the  oldest  animals ;  their  bodies  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
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incbes  long.  They  are  token  in  snarei  and  traps,  and  are  BOtne- 
times  shot,  while  running,  with  blunt  arrowa.  The  sable  ia  a  nft> 
tire  of  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia ;  those  of  the  darkest  color 
are  most  esteemed ;  tbcy  are  rated  at  from  ibrty-five  dollars  to 
filly  dollars  each ;  a  cape  of  full  size  requires  about  sixteen  skins. 
The  akin  of  the  American  sable,  or  marten,  is  leas  valuable,  though 
many  among  them  are  rich  and  of  a  beautiful  dark-brown  color. 
The  fur  of  the  beaver  had  once  a  high  value,  but  hata  being 
now  made  of  cheaper  materials,  the  demand  for  beaver  skina  has 
declined.  The  sea  otter  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  coaata  of  Asia  and  America.  Ita  fur  is  highly  prized  in  Kna- 
aia  and  in  China ;  that  of  the  young  animal  is  of  a  beautiful  brown 
ctAoi,  but  when  older  it  becomes  jet  black.  Many  thouaands  of 
skins  of  the  aknnk  are  annually  exported  from  this  country  ;  they 
toe  worth  fixim  fifty  to  aeventy  cents  each.  The  common  cat  is 
bred  in  Holland  for  ita  fur ;  many  of  the  akins  are  used  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  are  worth  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  each.  Bears  of 
various  kinds  and  colors,  many  varieties  of  foxes,  beavers,  rac- 
coons, badgoni,  minks,  lynxes,  nmskrata,  rabbits,  and  squirreU  are 
found  in  North  America.  The  hides  of  bisons  or  bu&'aloes,  and 
various  kinds  of  deer,  form  part  of  tho  fur  trade  of  North  Amer> 
ica ;  and  some^mes  the  skin  of  the  white  arctic  fox  and  of  the 
polar  bear  are  found  in  the  packs  brought  to  the  traders  by  the 
most  northern  tribes  of  Indians. 
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Thi  knowledge  of  Gre-works  in  Europe  cannot  be  historically 
traced  to  a  great  antiquity.  Thej  are  an  inventioa  of  compank- 
tively  modem  times,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  enknown  i> 
Europe  until  the  diBcovery  and  use  of  gunpowder  and  cannon. 
But  the  CbineBC,  from  a  much  earlier  period,  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  saltpetre  and  snlphur,  seem  t« 
have  acquired  great  skill  in  the  preparation  and  exhibition  of  fire- 
works. The  English,  in  their  early  intercourse  with  the  Chinese; 
atlemptod  to  surprise  and  interest  them  by  a  display  of  fire-worin 
from  one  of  their  ships.  But  the  attempt  ouly  excited  the  deris- 
ion aiid  ridicule  of  the  Celestials,  who,  in  their  turn,  soon  showed 
their  superiority  to  the  English  in  the  most  astounding  and  amu» 
mg  exhibitions  of  the  art.  Travellers  in  China  have  given  a(y 
counts  of  the  great  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  fire-works  in  that 
country,  which  appear  to  greatjy  surpass  those  of  all  other  nations. 
"  One  piece  of  remarkable  interest  was  a  box  suspended  at  an  eleva^ 
tion  of  some  sixty  feet,  from  which  descended  lanterns  which  gradual- 
ly unfolded  themselves  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  each  one  hav- 
ing a  light  of  beautifully  colored  flame  burning  within  it.  Front 
other  boxes  at  the  sides  descended  at  the  same  time  an  immense 
network  of  fire,  divided  into  regular  figares  of  the  greatest  divei^ 
tity  of  form  and  colors,  flashing  in  great  splendor,  and  constantly 
changing.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  volcano,  or  general  exi 
ptosioD  and  discharge  of  suns  and  stars,  squibs,  crackers,  rocket*) 
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and  grenadocs,  which  involved  the  garden  for  above  an  hour  in  an 
intolerable  smoke." 

Travellers  in  China  are  often  treated  to  a  serenade  of  bad  music, 
and  a  very  brilliant  display  of  fire-works.  Of  the  latter,  a  recent 
traveller  says,  "  These  were  comprised,  first  of  a  prodigious  4]uan- 
tity  of  crackers,  suspended  in  large  bunches  on  bamboo  poles, 
their  dry  and  noisy  detonations  never  ceasing  for  a  single  moment. 
This  perpetual  cracking  noise  was  only  interrupted  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  sort  of  bombshell  that  went  off  very  suddenly,  and  with 
a  great  noise ;  but  the  grandest  pieces  were  placed  at  the  angles 
0{  the  courts  where  dragons  and  other  fabulous  beasts  vomited  fif% 
fit  every  pore.  There  were  rockets  of  various  colord,  that  shot 
Into  the  air  With  splendid  effect,  and  also  a  kind  of  wheel  called 
by  the  Chinese  '  a  fiying  sun,'  which  pleased  us  most  of  all.  It 
has  merely  to  be  put  on  a  large  plate,  and  placed  on  the  gronild  ; 
the  wheel  is  then  kindled,  and  immediately  it  begins  to  tun)  rapid- 
ly throwing  out  bluish  flames  in  all  directions,  and  then  suddenly 
springing  into  the  air,  it  rushes  to  an  immense  height,  and  lct4 
Cull  a  fiery  rain  of  all  sortd  of  brilliant  and  varied  colors.'' 

•  The  Chinese  have  always  been  passionately  fond  of  powder,  o/ 
which  they  knew  the  use  long  before  the  Europeans,  but  their  tastd 
id  less  decided  for  the  kind  made  U6e  of  in  wat  than  for  the  mildef 
•ort  employed  for  fire-works.  They  were  fire-work  makers  bcfbr^ 
they  were  artillerists,  and  they  have  remained  /aithful  to  their  fir^t 
inclinations,  liking  squibd  and  crackers  a  great  deal  better  thaif 
cannon.  In  all  their  festivals  and  solemnities  of  whatever  charac- 
ter, —  births,  mat- riag^s,  funerals,  meetings  of  friends,  theatrical 
aepresentatioiiS)  receptions  of  mandarins  and  great  men,  —  they  sM 
rare  to  manage  somehow  or  other  to  bring  in  fire-works.  Iii  ih^ 
towns  and  villages  you  hear  them  popping  and  cracking  at  almost 
every  hour  of  the  night  and  day,  so  that  One  might  take  the  whol0 
Ohineso  empire  for  one  great  pyrotechnic  establishment. 

1  Among'  Europeans,  the  Italians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  td 
acquire  skill  ill  the  manufacture  of  fire-works,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  probably  excel  all  other  European  natipns  in  the  pyro- 
technic art.  The  Florentines  and  the  Siennese  were  the  first  M 
prepare  gunpowder  with  other  ingredients  for  pubKc  amusemc^htd. 
They  also  invienled  machines  and  decorations  adapted  td  incfeastf 
the  pleasure  of  the  spectacle,  'they  began  their  exhibitions  at  th^ 
faiat  of  St«  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Assumption,  on  wooden  edl^ 
ficea,  which  th^y  adorned  with  painted  statues,  from  whose  moutha 
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%nd  eyes  issued  a  beautiful  fire.  Specimens  of  these  pa- 
geants, under  a  great  variety  of  grotesque  forms,  have  been  en- 
^r^ved,  representing  dragons,  swans,  .eagles,  etc.,  which  were 
bniJt  up  large  enough  to  curry  many  persons,  while  they  vomited' 
fyrth  the  most  amusing  fire-works.  The  Florentines  continue  t^ 
the  present  day  to  introduce  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  ancient  protector  of  Florence,  by  illuminations,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fire-works  on  the  Fonte  alia  C^rraja. 

The  use  of  fire-works  soon  became  popular  at  Rome ;  and  when 
popes  were  elected  they  had  illuminations  and  pyrotechnic  displays^ 
from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  These  exhibitions  are  still  contin-! 
yed  on  various  festivals,  though  they  are  shown  from  Monte  Pincio, 
instead  of  the  castle.  The  celebrated  Girandola  is  among  the 
grandest  exhibition  of  fire-works  in  the  world,  embracing  the  di^ 
charge  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  rockets  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Architectural  forms  of  great  beauty,  outlined  with  various 
Qolored  fire,  with  figures  and  names,  are  common  in  Italian  exhij 
bitions  of  this  art. 

All  account  of  decorative  fire- works  is  given  in  Uie  Secret  3fy 
moirs  of  f ranee.  The  exhibition  was  given  by  an  Italian  artis^ 
named  Torre.  The  Parisians  admired  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
the  colors  and  the  ingenious  forms  of  his  fire,  fiut  the  first  exjiji* 
biiion  was  disturbed  by  the  populace  from  some  apprehension  of 
ganger.  The  exhibition  was  repeated  in  such  a  way  tliat  thq 
beauty  of  the  fire  might  be  admired  without  fearing  it.  The  dis* 
play  w^s  closed  with  a  transparent  triumphal  arch,  and  a  curtairi 
illuminated  by  the.  same  fire,  admirably  exhibiting  the  palace  of 
Pluto.  Around  the  columns  verses  were  inscribed,  among  whic^ 
appe^cd  the  following,  announcing  a  more  perfect  exhibition  :  — i 

« 
"  The  icy-gale,  the  falling  snow, 

fixtinctlon  to  these  fires  shiill  bring; 

But,  like  the  flowers,  with  brighter  glow, 

They  «Jiall  renew  tlieir  charms  in  spring." 


According  to  this  promise  of  the  artist,  the  exhibition  was 
greatly  iniproved.  His  subject  was  a  representation  of  the  forges 
of  Vulcan  under  Mount  Etna.  The  interior  of  the  mount  discov- 
ered Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops.  Venus  was  seen  to  descend  and 
demand  of  her  consort  armor  for  ^ncas.  Opposite  to  this  was 
seen  the  palace  of  Vulcan,  which  presented  a  deep  and  briUiant 
perspective.      The  labors  of  the  Cyclops   produced   numberless 
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very  happy  combinations  of  artificial  fires.  The  public  with  plead- 
ing astonishment  beheld  the  effects  of  the  volcano,  so  admirablj 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  these  fires.  At  another  entertainment, 
.  the  same  artist  gratified  the  public  with  a  representation  of  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice  in  hell ;  many  striking  circumstances  occa- 
sioned a  marvellous  illusion. 

Besides  the  amusement  afforded  by  fire-works,  they  are,  in  one 
form  at  least,  very  useful.  The  sky-rocket  is  often  used  as  a  sig* 
nal  at  night,  as  a  projectile  in  time  of  war,  and  as  a  means  of  car- 
rying a  line  to  accessible  objects,  as  to  a  wreck  from  the  shore. 
The  idea  of  using  rockets  in  war  was  suggested  by  a  Frenchman, 
^— Ilauzelet,  —  in  the  year  1598;  but  little  or  no  progress  was 
made  iiif  using  this  weapon  until  the  experiments  of  Sir  William 
Congreve,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  illustrated  its  im- 
portance. Tl\ese  rockets  wore  first  used  with  great  effect  by  the 
British  in  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  in  1807.  At  the  battle  of 
Lcipsic,  a  mass  of  French  infantry  were  instantly  routed  by  a  vol- 
ley of  '*  Congreve  rockets."  Some  thousands  of  them  were  made 
at  the  arsenal  at  Washington  for  use  in  the  Mexican  war.  They 
have  been  very  useful  as  a  means  of  saving  life.  When  a  heavy 
Burf  prevents  the  life-boat  from  reaching  a  stranded  vessel,  a  line 
attached  to  a  rocket  may  be  sent  over  the  ship,  by  which  those  on 
board  may  be  rescued.  Lines  have  been  carried  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  j'ards  by  this  means.  The  rockets  for  military  use  are 
made  with  strong  iron  cases,  terminating  at  the  head  with  a  cone, 
Itnd  the  rod,  instead  of  being  at  the  side,  is  so  attached  that  its 
axis  shall  coincide  in  direction  with  that  of  the  rocket.  They 
are  made  of  three,  six,  twelve,  and  even  thirty-two  pounds  weight. 
They  are  generally  fired  from  tubes,  in  order  that  the  direction  of 
their  flight  may  b3  more  certain  ;  the  proper  elevation,  at  least  for 
the  smaller  rockets,  is  about  one  degree  for  each  hundred  yards  in 
the  required  range. 

There  are  three  prime  materials  used  in  making  fire-works  — 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  combined  with  filings  of  iron, 
ftteel,  copper,  zinc,  rosin,  camphor,  etc.  Gunpowder  is  used  cither 
\n  grain,  half  crushed,  or  finely  ground,  for  difierent  purposes. 
The  longer  the  iron  filings,  the  brighter  red  and  white  spots  they 
give,  those  being  preferred  which  are  made  with  a  coarse  file,  and 
quite  free  from  rust.  Steel  filings  and  cast-iron  borings  contain 
carbon,  and  afford  a  more  brilliant  fire,  with  wavy  radiations. 
Copper  filings  give  a  greenish  tint  to  flame ;  those  of  zinc,  a  fine 
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blue  color  ;  the  salpharct  of  antimony  gives  a  less  greenish  bine 
than  zinc,  but  with  much  emoko ;  amber  aflbrdB  a  yellow  fire,  as 
well  as  rosin  and  common  salt ;  but  the  last  must  be  very  dry. 
Lampblack  produces  a  very  red  color  with  gunpowder,  and  a  pink 
one  with  nitre  in  excess ;  it  serves  fur  making  golden  showers. 
Camphor  yields  a  very  whito  flame  and  aromatic  fumes,  which 
mask  the  bad  smell  of  other  substances.  Lycopodium  bums 
vith  a  rose  color,  and  a  magnificent  flame ;  but  it  is  principally 
employed  in  theatres  to  represent  ligfatoing,  or  to  charge  the  torch 
of  a  fuiy. 

The  process  of  making  fire-works  should  be  conducted  with 
great  catefulness,  in  order  to  prevent  explosions ;  the  ingredients 
sometimes  ignite  spontaneously  by  being  kept  too  long. 

In  the  year  1749  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate,  in  London,  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapeile  by  an  exhibition  of  fire-works.  The  pro- 
posal called  forth  an  earnest  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  He  urged  that  debtors,  widows,  and  orphans,  the  results  of 
the  war,  might  be  relieved  by  the  cxponso  which  was  about  to 
evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in  rockets.  Instead  of 
erecting  some  monument  worthy  not  only  of  wealth,  and  power, 
and  greatness,  but  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  the  most 
costly  preparations  were  made  with  no  other  design  than  a  crowd, 
a  blaze,  and  a  shout ;  the  mighty  work  of  artifice  and  contrivance 
was  to  be  set  on  fire  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  how  idle 
pyrotechnical  virtuosos  had  been  b\tey. 

However  just  and  reasonable  such  protests  may  be  against  the 
waste  of  money  and  time  in  the  preparation  and  display  of  fire- 
works, they  were  as  little  heeded  a  hundred  years  ago  as  they 
would  be  now.  The  "Heathen  Chinee"  has  given  certain  kinds 
of  light  to  Christian  nations  not  soon  or  easily  to  be  extinguished. 
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BXPb AUCTION  or  TBB  TBKM.  —  CAaDIHa  AMOHO  THE   AHCIEKTS.  - 
BT  MACHIHBMf .  —  THB  BABUKIT  KKO 
THB  LA8T  CEHFCBT.  —  DVBIBO  TUII  CI 


tKB  ACCUBACT  OF  THEIR  MOVEHEMTS.  — TH«    DAILY  PRODOCT  OF  A 

—  THB  BXTEMTOr  THE  PaODUCTIOX    IK    THE    UlllTBD    tlATKB. — IHP  OABBH 

or  TUB  BUCGBM  OF  TBB  JABOHn  CA8D  CUdUtaO  COItFAIII. 

Thi:  term  "  card  clothing  "  is  uEcd  by  manuructurcra  to  desig- 
••te  itit  "  cards,"  or  Bpecies  of  coDib,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
eotton  Mid  wooUcd  cloths,  for  the  purpose  of  carding  out  Uic  fibres 
mad  arnngiog  Uiem  in  even  and  parallel  lines,  preparatory  to  spin- 
ning  tbcm  into  threads.  From  tlie  very  earliest  times  some  sp- 
pliaace  must  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  trausforming  the 
tangled  masses  of  woo)  or  cotton,  which  were  destined  to  be  spun, 
into  an  even  texture,  which  could  b«  used  ibr  this  purpose. 

Among  the  ancients,  most  probably,  a  uteaail  resembling  a  comb 
was  used,  and  the  wool  or  cottoa  was  emnbed  out.  In  modem 
times,  even  wlicn  all  the  spinning  was  done  by  ha&d,  the  cards 
were  oude  of  bitte  of  wire,  fitted  into  a  strip  of  leather,  or  of 
wood.  These  were  the  hand-cards  which  those  of  us  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  time  when  spinning  was  the  regular  oc- 
cupation of  the  women  in  every  family,  roust  have  frequently  seen 
in  use. 

With  the  introduction  »f  splaoiag  by  machinery,  the  procen  of 
carding  has  come  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  and  "card 
clothing  "  is  the  cards  nade  m  stfipa  long  enough  to  cover  tbe 
large  cylinders  in  which  this  epsntfaa  is  now  performed  ia  ou 
manufactories. 

The  making  of  cards  by  machinery  h  also  one  of  the  novelties 
of  the  modern  era  of  industry,  and  the  machine  with  which  this 
(646) 
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difficalt  Mid  delicate  prooese  is  perfonoed  is  also  an  Americaji  ooo- 
tribution  to  the  mechauical  prog^ss  of  civilization. 

During  tlie  colonial  period  of  tlic  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  naaufacture  of  hand-cards,  by  Uie  process  of  hand  labor,  was 
an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  This  method 
of  manufacture  continued  in  use  until  tliis  century,  thougli  various 
attempts  liad  been  onadc  to  substitute  machine  labor  for  it. 

In  1775  Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  set  up  in  that  place 
a  manufactory  for  making  the  wire  to  be  used  in  making  cai*ds ; 
^ad  tho  Assembly,  ia  view  of  tiie  importance  of  the  project  for  the 
auMiu&cture  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  granted  him,  in  answer 
le  a  laemorial  addressed  to  this  )K>dy  by  Mr.  Niles,  a  loan  of  three 
hiuidred  pounds  for  four  years.  This  manufactory  was  continued 
in  operation  during  the  war  of  tlie  Revolution. 

Following  the  example  thus  set,  several  other  of  the  legislatures 
in  the  colonies  recommended  the  manufacture  of  cards,  with  other 
appliances  for  tlie  production  of  textile  fiibrics,  and  encoaraged 
them  by  bounties  or  loans. 

In  1777  Oliver  £vans,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pioneers  in 
4he  army  of  American  inventors,  being  then  a  young  man  of  about 
|went3'-two,  having  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  tho  teeth  for 
cards  by  the  band  process  tlien  in  use,  invented  a  machine  for 
manufacturing  them,  which  is  said  to  have  been  eflB^ient,  and  to 
have  produced  them  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  minute. 

He  made  proposals  to  the  state  for  aid  in  establishing  a  factoiy 
lor  drawing  the  wire  and  making  it  into  card-teeth  by  the  machine, 
in  less  time  than  it  took  to  coil  the  wire  into  hanks.  His  proposals 
not  hsTing  been  accepted,  he,  sold  his  invention  to  private  parties ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  put  into  practical  operation. 

It  is  also  stated  tiiat  he  subsequently  invented  another  machine, 
which  would  prick  the  leather,  and  cut,  bend,  and  set  the  teeth,  but 
which  he  abandoned  for  personal  reasons. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1788,  Qiles.  Richards  .&  Co.  began  in  Bos- 
ton the  manufacture  of  earda  with  machinery,  which,  it  has  been 
^sog^sted,  was  tliat  invented  by  Evans.  In  1793  there  were  three 
manufactories  of  cards  in  Boston,  with  an  annual  production  of 
twelve  thousand  dozen  cards,  all  of  which  were,  of  course,  hand- 
cards.     Nor  were  these  the  only  manufactories  in  Boston,  or  in  the 

Ia  1784  a  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  New 
Baves,  Conn.,  witich  cut  and  bent  the  teeth,  and  was  capable  of 
producing  eighty-six  thousand  in  an  hour. 
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In  1T96  Amos  Whittemore  took  out  a  patent  for  an  improTemenl 
in  making  cards. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  making  of  cards  in- 
creased, and  became  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  the  coun* 
try.  Machines  were  used  quite  generally,  and  were  frequently 
run  by  dog  power.  New  England  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  manu« 
facture,  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Sargent,  of  Leicester,  was  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  cards  in  the  country. 

He  at  first  used  dog  power  for  cutting  the  teeth  by  machinery. 
A  dog  was  able  to  run  about  six  machines,  each  of  which  would 
cut  about  twelve  pounds  of  teeth  in  a  day,  from  No.  32  wire,  or 
wire  of  medium  size.  The  daily  product  of  each  machine  was 
enough  to  cover  about  twelve  square  feet  of  leather,  or  "  fillet," 
as  it  was  technically  called. 

These  teeth  were  put  up  in  bags,  and  distributed  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  vicinity,  who  stuck  them  into  the  leather,  and  re- 
turned the  cards.  All  through  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  card* 
making  was  a  recognized  business,  and  frequently  a  factory 
sent  out  its  work  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  Men,  women, 
and  children  engaged  in  it,  and  some  of  them  made  it  their  sole 
occupation.  The  pay  for  the  work  averaged  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  cents,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  teeth,  for  a  **  sheet," 
which  averaged  Rvq  inches  in  width  by  thirty-six  inches  in  length. 
For  setting  the  teeth  in  a  "fillet,"  forty  feet  long  by  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  with  which  to  cover  the  small  cylinders  on  a  carding 
machine,  the  price  in  those  days  was  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Women 
and  girls  were  found  to  be  the  most  expert  workers,  and  were  very 
generally  engaged  in  this  work  when  there  was  a  factory  in  the 
vicinity.  Foreign  labor  was  then  almost  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  ancestors  of  many  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
families  of  the  present  day  were,  as  girls,  engaged  in  the  work  of 
cardmaking. 

Machines  for  forming  the  teeth  were  then  in  use,  and  though 
most  of  the  wire  used  was  imported,  yet  wire  was  then  made  In 
the  country,  a  factory  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  being  driven  by  a  wind* 
mill.  In  1812  the  largest  card  fiictory  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  era- 
ployed  about  eighteen  hands  in  the  cutting  of  teeth,  two  thirds  of 
whom  were  girls  employed  in  turning  the  machines. 

Until  within  about  twenty  years  this  town  was  the  principal 
seat  of  the  card  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  and  is  to-day 
one  of  the  richest  towns  of  its  siae,  as  the  result  of  its  devotion 
to  this  industry. 
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The  leading  repFesentatiTe  honee  engaged  in  the  manofacturo  of 
card  clothing  ia  the  "  Sargent  Card  Clothing  Company,"  of  Worcca- 
ter,  Moas.  Tho  baaineBa  haa  partaken  of  the  great  induetrial  ac- 
tivity of  the  present  century,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
industriea  of  the  coontry.  This  company  was  formed  by  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Edward  Sargent,  the  son  of  Uie  late  Joseph  D.  Sargent, 
of  Leicester,  who  was  in  the  bnsincHs  of  manufacturing  cards  aa 
early  as  1812 ;  and  under  his  management  the  company  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  firms  engaged  in  this  brauch  of  bnaineaa, 
producing  daily  about  seven  hundred  aqnare  feet  of  card  clothing, 
beeidea  about  two  hundred  dozen  pairs  of  hand-cards. 


WORKS  OF   THE  SARGENT  CARD  CLOTHING  COMPANr,   WORCESTER,    MASS. 

The  operations  are  all  carried  on  by  machines,  which  are  an  im- 
proved arrangement  upon  a  machine  invented  by  a  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  said  to  have  realized  but  little  fVom  its  invention.  It  ia  ft 
combination  of  a  "drawer,"  a  "cutter,"  "donbler,"  "pricker," 
"  second  bend,"  "  dogs,"  and  "  feed-wheel,"  as  the  principal  parts. 
The  wire  is  placed  upon  a  reel  beside  the  machine,  and  one  end 
of  it  being  placed  by  hand  In  the  "  drawer,"  all  the  other  processe* 
of  the  work  are  done  uutomatically  by  the  machine. 

The  leather  in  which  tlic  teeth  are  to  be  set  is  ''  fed  up  "  from 
beneath  the  machine,  and  drawn  gradually  along,  ks  the  teeth  an 
set,  over  a  pulley  set  in  the  ceih'ng  aboVe.  "' 
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The  ''  drawer  '^  pulls  along'  enough  of  the  wire  to  make  a  tooth, 
and  places  it  in  front  of  the  **  doubler,"  where  it  in  cut  off  by  the 
<'  cutter/'  and  seized  in  the  middle  by  the  doubter,  ^nd  bent  into 
the  shape  of  a  eard-tooth,  ready  to  be  inserted  in  the  leather.  At 
the  same  moment  the  tooth  is  driven  into  the  holos  in  the  leather, 
which  the  *'  pricker  *'  has  made  just  before  for  tiie  reception  of 
the  two  prongs  of  the  tooth.  Then  the  "  plate,"  a  portion  of  the 
''  doubler,''  sticks  the  tooth  nearly  its  full  length  into  the  leather, 
when  the  shoulder  of  the  pricker,  as  the  latter  makes  ti»e  holes  for 
the  next  tooth,  finishes  sticking  the  tootli  in  and  fastenii»g  it. 

These  machines  are  so  accurate  in  their  movements,  that,  should 
the  wire  give  out  or  prove  defective,  or  any  of  the  operations  be 
imperfectly  performed,  tlie  fact  is  discovered  by  another  portion 
of  the  machine,  which  keeps  a  constant  and  vigilant  scrutiny  over 
the  work,  and  by  a  "  stop  motion,'*  as  it  is  called,  stops  the  work- 
ing of  the  machine.  This  portion  of  the  machine  is,  however, 
more  frequently  called  into  action  by  imperfections  or  kinks  in  the 
wire  than  by  a  failure  in  any  of  tlie  automatic  motions. 

One  of  these  machines  will  set  about  four  square  feet  of  teeth  in 
ten  hours,  there  being  about  thirty-three  thousand  teeth,  or,  as 
technically  described,  sixty-six  thousand  points  to  a  square  foot, 
making  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  points  set  in 
A  day. 

The  Sargent  Card  Clothing  Company's  Works  are  spacious  and 
handsomely  built.  They  are  situated  at  the  side  of  the  railroad, 
BO  as  to  forward  their  goods  economically.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  twelve  hundred  card  clothing  machines  in  opera^ 
tion,  producing  daily  about  thirty-six  hundred  square  feet  of 
*'  clothing,"  of  which  the  Sargent  Card  Clothing  Company  pro- 
duces about  one  fifth,  or  seven  hundred  feet  a  day,  besides  the 
hand-cards  they  also  make.  The  successful  organization  of  this 
Ij^ading  business  in  this  specialty  is  due  cbiefiy  to  tlie  ability  with 
which  it  has  beefi  managed  by  Air.  Sargent,  who  devotes  his  entira 
^ime  to  it,  and  to  the  high  reputation  the  company  has  alwaj*s  en- 
joyed for  the  probity  of  their  dealings  and  the  excellence  of  their 
products,  it  having  been  an  invariable  rule  from  the  beginning  tliai 
po  goods  of  theirs  should  leave  the  estajblisbmeat  unless  they  wen 
f>erfect  of  their  kind. 
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The  Calliope  is  an  invention  by  which  steam  whistles  are  made 
to  discourse  very  loud,  if  not  sweet  music.  It  is  a  simple  but 
ingeuious  machine,  consistiu^  of  a  steam  cylinder,  along  tho  toj^ 
of  which  valve  chambers  are  arranged,  having  double,  steam-tight, 
metallic  valves.  By  means  of  a  stem  or  rod  passing  from  each  of 
the  valves  through  tho  steam  chamber,  they  may  be  opened  by  ^ 
slight  pressure ;  when  ihe  prcssui-c  ceases,  the  valves  instantly 
cluse.  A  steam  whistle,  having  its  own  peculiar  tone,  is  plaoed 
ove>-  each  valve.  Tlie  instrument  is  double  in  its  oonstriKtiori, 
and  can  be  played  by  striking  kcya  similar  to  those  of  an  organ.; 
or,  by  means  of  a  cog  wheel,  may  lie  set  to  a  particular  tune,  likjS 
a  comn.on  music-bos.  Its  musical  strains,  in  well-ex prcfscd  tunes, 
may  be  itcard  five  miles  on  land,  and  much  farther  on  water. 

When  the  Calliope  was  first  introduced  to  the  public  by  tlie 
inventor,  Mr.  I.  C.  Stoddard,  the  people, of  Worcester,  Mass., 
were  greatly  surprised  by. strains  of  mnale,  vwy  loud,  very  clear, 
and  very  singular.  t\ie  programind  of  that  locmorable  evening 
concert  consisted,  in  part,  of  ttis  ''  Msrseilled  Ily^n,"  "  Life  on 
the  Ocean  Wave,"  ''Sweet  Ilome,"  "Susannah,  don't  you  cry," 
"Old  Hundred,'*  "Old  Dog  Tra^,"  and  "FloW  gently,  sweet 
Afton."  All  tite  city  hc»rd  the  muBid,  and  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  the  air  was  full  of  the  melody.  Everybody  wondered  what 
band  it  was,  or  what  instfiiment  bad  frakefl  up ;  and  one  old  lady 
thought  tho  Angel  Gabriel  had  come  with  the  last  trump. 

The  appearance  of  one  of  the  Muses,  under  the  inspiration  of 
akam,  secured  a  poetical  record,  in  which  Calliope  is  thus  rep- 
resented:— 


"  O'er  Beldi  and  m*  the  take*  her  »ltj  flight, 
UntU  on  fair  Columbia'*  toil  they  li^t| 
Here  to  at:liiere,  by  noUer  deed*  lublima. 
What  bad  been  lost  in  the  JEgntn  cliiue. 
And  flrct,  (he  railroid  hone'*  lung*  *tie  itole. 
And  next,  by  wood  or  PeDttiflvaDia  coaJ, 
Expand*  iier  giant  voice,  «o  loud,  *o  gre«t. 
It  *baoli  all  round,  throughout  the  Old  Bajr  Stat«. 
Such  aiuaic  tall  waa  nerer  heard  before, 
No,  not  in  Greece  or  Rome,  in  day*  of  yore." 

The  music  is  represented  as  indescribably  droll  —  Uie  comicality 
of  melody.  A  dozen  or  two  of  the  steam  whistles  of  ordinary 
looomotivcs,  with  tiieir  screaming  element  materially  softened ;  a 
hand  organ  or  two,  without  their  usual  grating  sensation,  which 
seta  the  teeth  on  edge ;  a  few  flutes,  through  which  every  note  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  tongtted,  and  a  eery  slight  piano  accompani- 
ment, al!  acting  in  perfect  accord  as  to  timo,  give  a  good  idea, 
expressed  in  words,  of  the  wonderful  Calliope.  The  music  is  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  the  dyspepsia,  has  an  excellent  infiuenco  on 
torpid  liverG,  and  cures  melancholy  in  a  moment ;  in  short,  it  is 
the  music  for  invalids. 

If  this  instrument  should  be  generally  adopted  where  steam 
whistles  are  now  used,  which,  like  the  hinges  of  Milton's  "infer- 
nal doors,''  "grate  harsh  thunder,"  a  great  nuisance  would  bo 
replaced  by  ttiis  comical,  but  not  altogether  disagreeable,  Steam 
Plauo. 
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SsoT  are  generally  made  of  lead,  with  wliich  aracuic  lias  been 
mixed,  although  Eunietimcs  lead  of  an  inferior  quality  w  usud  sim- 
ply for  tliJB  manufacture.  The  effect  of  the  arsenic  io  to  render 
the  lead  sofler  and  more  ductile,  instead  of  hard  and  brittle,  so 
that  when  melted  and  subjected  to  the  usual  process  iu  shot-mak- 
ing, it  will  more  readily  take  tbe  globular  form.  The  softer  the 
lead,  the  less  arscniu  is  required;  but  bard  lead  requires  arseuic 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  parts  in  one  thousand.  When  tiic  lead  is 
properly  combined  with  tbe  arsenic,  which  is  determined  by  trial, 
it  is  formed  into  bars,  and  raised  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  to  be  melled  again,  and  transformed  into  shot. 

The  usual  method  of  shot-making  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
process  by  which  rain  is  transformed  into  hail.  The  liquid  lead  is 
made  to  fall  from  a  high  elevation  ;  in  passing  tiirough  the  air  this 
leaden  rain  becomes  cool,  and  hardens  into  leaden  hail  or  sliot. 
The  common  mfthud  of  shot'making  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  a  plumber  of  Bristol,  named  Watts.  About  the  year  1T82, 
he  dreamed  that  ho  was  exposed  to  a  shower  of  rain,  that  the 
clouds  rained  lead  instead  of  water,  and  that  the  drops  of  lead 
were  perfectly  round,  inspired  by  this  dream,  he  determined  to 
tiy  the  experiment.  lie  accordingly  ascended  the  tower  of  a 
church,  and  poured  soma  melted  lead  into  some  water  below ;  the 
plan  was  successful,  and  he  sold  his  invention  for  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

In  carrying  out  the  idea  suggested  by  this  dream,  if  such  was 
its  leal  origin,  shot-towers  bave  been  coustrncted,  varying  in 
(GSS) 
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height  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  accordhig 
to  the  size  of  the  shot  to  be  made,  the  larger  size  requiring  the 
greater  height.  The  lead  is  melted  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
poured  into  a  colander,  and  the  drops  are  received  in  a  vessel  of 
water  at  the  bottom.  The  surface  of  the  lead,  when^  melted,  is 
covered  with*  a  spongy  crust  of  oxide,  called  creamy  which  is  used 
to  coat  over  the  bottom  of  the  colander,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
lead  from  passing  too  rapidly  through  the  holes,  and  to  perfect 
the  roundness  of  the  shot.  The  colanders  are  made  of  sheet 
iron,  the  holes  differing  according  16  the  size  of  the  shot,  though 
the  shot  are  always  larger  than  the  holes  through  which  the 
melted  lead  passes.  Tiie  lead  passes  through  the  colander  in 
fine  threads,  which  collect  in  globules  of  the  size  of  the  shot-  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  colander.  In  falling  to.  the  bottom  of 
the  tower,  the  cntii*e  surface  of  the  shot  is  equally  acted  on  by  a 
current  of  air.  By  this  tnc^ans  they  take  their  proper  form,  and 
are  suflSciently  cooled,  though  still  soft,  to  bear  the  shock  of  fall- 
ing into  waiter,  without  flattening  or  cliaftging  their  shape.  The 
holes  in  the  tolander  for  shot,  known  as  No.  0,  are  one  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  for  No.  1  the  holts  are  one  fifty-eighth  of 
an  inch  ;  and  from  No.  6  to  No.  9  the  diameter  decreases  by  regu- 
lar gradations,  the  latter  being  only  one  three  hundred  and  sixtieth 
of  an  inch.  When  the  shot  are  removed  from  the  water,  which  is 
sometimes  done  by  an  endless  chain  of  boxes,  they  are  thoroughly 
dried  by  steato  on  iron  plates,  or  iri  Iron  boxes.  The  imperfect 
shot  are  then  separated  frofn  those  Which  Are  well  formed  by  caus- 
ing them  to  pass  over  A  nuttibct  of  inclined  planes,  arranged  one 
above  another.  The  perfect  shot  pfo<ieed  rapidly  in  a  straight 
line,  and  fall  into  boxes  placed  16  receive  them  a  few  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  ilKshaipen  pieces  of  lead  — 
oblong,  or  partly  round  —  mote  in  zigzag,  und  more  slowly,  and 
fall  into  boxes  placed  immediately  at  the  edge  of  the  plane.  If 
the  first  boxes  do  not  receive  all  the  imperfect  pieces,  they  lire 
likely  to  disappear  in  the  boxes  below  the  second  inclined  plane ; 
so  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  only  the  perfect  ones  fall  into 
Ihe  trough  placed  to  receive  them.  The  good  shot  thus  separated 
from  the  bad  are  6f  a  dead,  silvery-white  color.  They  are  theft 
placed  in  the  polishing  barrel,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  pul- 
verized plumbago,  where,  after  many  revolutions,  they  receive 
their  superficial  finish.  They  tt^  then  assorted  according  to  their 
ftizes  by  sifting  them  ftOnl  boieft  the  bottoms  of  which  have  hoi** 
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corresponding  to  the  dififerent  Bizes  of  «hot,  or  by  sifting  tlicin 
through  a  revolving  copper  cylinder  placed  on  an  incline,  having 
holes  which  increase  in  size  towards  the  lower  end.  Thus  tiie 
smalier  drop  through  first,  and  the  larger  lower  down,  each  Ri;^o 
being  received  in  its  own  box.  Being  thus  assorted,  they  fall  iuxn 
boxes,  each  of  which  has  a  tube  and  a  faucet,  so  airanged  th.it 
the  bag  placed  over  the  moiitli  of  the  opened  tube  receives  pre- 
cisely twenty-five  pounds  of  shot,  when  it  instantly  closes,  obviat- 
ing in  this  way  the  necessity  of  weighing  each  bag  of  shot. 

In  the  year  1807  the  patent  shot-tower  of  Paul  Beck  was  erected 
on  the  Schuylkill.  It  was  on  a  large  scale,  being  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  high,  and  very  complete  in  its  machinery.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  entire  demand  for  shot  in 
the  United  States.  Many  other  shot-towers  have  been  built  since 
that  date.  A  mode  of  manufacturing  shot  without  tlie  high  tow- 
ers has  recently  been  patented,  substitutiirg  in  their  place  a  low 
elevation,  up  which  a  powerful  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass,  tlms 
producing  the  effect  of  a  long-continued  fall. 
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Glove,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ghf,  sigiiifiea  a  covering  for  tbe 
hand.  It  baa  a  acpjirate  cover  for  each  finger,  and  is  used  both  as 
a  protection  for  the  hand  and  aa  an  article  of  dresa.  DoiibtlcfiB 
some  form  of  the  glove,  as  a  hand-covering,  has  been  in  use  among 
different  peoples  fiom  a  very  early  period.  It  was  a  very  ancieut 
custom  to  conclude  a  contract  by  giving  as  a  pledge  a  glove. 
When  Boaz  purchased  the  field  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  there  ex- 
luted  a  similar  custom  of  confirming  the  contract.  Id  earliest 
times,  among  the  Hebrews,  estates  were  exchanged  or  bought,  not 
by  written  agreements,  but  by  signs  or  ceremonies.  "  To  confirm 
all  things,  a  man  plucked  off  tils  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  nei^- 
bor"  {RuJh  iv.  7),  as  in  later  times  a  house  was  transferred  by 
giving  the  key,  and  land  by  givhig  turf  and  a  twig.  In  transfer- 
ring the  possession  of  Ruth  to  fioaz,  the  ceremony  used  was,  "  he 
drew  off  his  shoe  ; "  but  the  ChaUlee  paraphrase  reads,  "  the  glove 
of  the  right  hand."  Tiiis  would  seem  to  be  a  more  agreeable  and 
reasonable  ceremony  than  that  of  plucking  off  the  shoe.  It  is 
conjectured  that  gloves  were  worn  by  the  Chaldeans,  from  tbe 
word  here  mentioned  being  explained,  in  tbe  Talmud  Lexicon, 
"the  clothing  of  the  hand." 

Tbe  rude  Tartars  used  a  covering  for  the  hands  something  like 

gloves,  not  separated  into  fingers.     The  Persians  are  charged  in 

history  with  effeminacy,  because,  not  satisfied  with  covering  their 

heads  and  their  feet,  they  protected  their  hands  from  cold  by  wear- 

"(656) 
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ing  thick  gloves.  The  secretary  who  accompanied  PUny  in  his 
journey  to  Vesuvius  had  gloves  on  his  hands,  that  the  coldness  of 
the  weather  might  not  prevent  him  from  recording  whatever  oc* 
curred  remarkable.  Tlic  records  of  ancient  manners  and  customs 
speak  of  using  gloves  to  protect  the  haikds  from  thorns ;  of  olives 
gathered  by  tlie  naked  hand  as  better  than  those  gathered  with 
gloves;  also  of  a  celebrated  glutton,  who  always  came  to  the 
table  with  gloves  on  his  hands,  that  he  might  handle  and  eat  the 
meat  while  hot,  and  so  devour  more  than  the  rest  of  the  company. 
As  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  wearing  of 
gloves  by  the  Romans  was  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  ordi* 
nary  habits  of  the  people.  "  It  is  shameful,"  said  a  philosopher 
of  that  age,  "  that  persons  in  perfect  health  should  clothe  their 
hands  and  feet  with  soft  and  hairy  coverings."  But  it  may  be 
supposed  that  their  convenience  and  utility  soon  induced  their 
general  use. 

In  the  middle  ages,  kings,  nobles,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church 
used  most  costl}''  gloves  as  articles  of  dress ;  they  were  sometimes 
richly  adorned  with  precious  stones ;  though  a  council,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  ordered  that  monks  should  only 
wear  gloves  made  of  sheep-skin.  Bishops  were  sometimes  put  in 
possession  of  their  sees  by  receiving  a  glove.  A  similar  gift  often 
accompanied  the  ceremony  of  investiture  and  the  conferring  of  dig^ 
nities.  They  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
dress  of  bishops  ;  and  in  some  pails  of  Franco  other  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  wear  them.  As  dignities  and  of- 
fices were  conferred  by  the  giving  of  gloves,  so  they  were  taken 
away  as  a  mark  of  degradation.  It  is  related  of  the  Earl  of  Caiv 
lisle,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  impeached  and  condemned  to  die 
as  a  traitor,  that  his  spurs  were  cut  off  with  a  hatchet,  and  his 
gloves  and  shoes  were  taken  off. 

To  throw  the  glove,  by  way  of  challenge  to  a  duel,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  year  1245.  Throwing  down  the  glove  as  a  chal- 
lenge, which  the  opposite  party  accepted  by  taking  it  up  and 
throwing  down  his  own,  is  spoken  of  as  mos  Francorum  —  a 
French  custom.  When  Conradin  lost  his  crown,  and  was  about 
to  suffer  death  on  the  scaffold,  he  threw  his  glove  among  the 
crowd,  asking  that  it  might  be  conveyed  to  some  of  his  relatives, 
who  would  avenge  his  death.  It  was  taken  up  by  a  knight,  and 
carried  to  the  King  of  Arragon,  who,  in  virtue  of  this  glove,  was 
afterwards  crowned  at  Palermo.     At  the  coronation  of  English 
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sovereigns,  the  ceremony  of  challenging  by  a  glove  is  still  observed. 
When  Henry  IV.  was  crowned,  a  knight,  "  armed  for  wager  of 
battle,''  entered  the  dining-hall,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
threw  down  his  glove,  as  a  challenge  to  any  knight  or  gentleman 
who  should  dare  maintain  that  King  Henry  was  not  a  lawful  sov- 
ereign. Later,  the  king's  champion  has  been  accustomed  to  make 
his  challenge  in  Westminster  Hall,  which  he  entered  armed  and 
mounted,  as  was  done  when  Victoria  was  crowned. 
.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  glove  of  a  lady,  worn  in  the  helmet 
as  a  favor,  was  a  very  honorable  token  ;  and  the  faithful  knight*s 
success  was  supposed  to  come  from  the  virtue  of  the  lady  ;  whence 
the  desperate  boast  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  — 

*'  His  answer  was.  lie  would  unto  the  stews, 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favor;  aod  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger.** 

Schiller,  in  his  poem  The  Glove,  describes  the  incidents  attend- 
ing a  combat  among  wild  beasts  :  — 

'*  Now,  fVom  the  balcony  abore, 
A  snowy  hand  let  fall  a  glove; 
Midway  between  the  beasts  of  prey, 
Lion  and  tiger,  there  it  lay  — 
A  winsome  ]ady*s  glove ! 

Fair  Cunigondc  said,  with  a  lip  of  scorn, 

To  the  Knight  Delorges,  *If  the  love  you  have  awom 

Were  as  gallant  and  leal  as  you  boast  it  to  be, 

I  might  ask  you  to  bring  back  that  glove  to  me.' " 

The  knight  accomplished  the  perilous  service,  and,  amid  loud 
expressions  of  joy  and  praise,  he  Ixjrc  back  the  glove. 

"  With  a  tender  look  in  her  soflening  eyes, 
That  promised  reward  to  his  warmest  sighs, 
Fair  Cunigonde  rose,  her  knight  to  grace ; 
He  tossed  the  glove  in  the  lHdy*B  face ! 
'Nay,  spare  me  the  guerdon,  at  least,*  quoth  he; 
And  he  left  forever  that  faiir  ladye." 

A  similar  incident  is  the  subject  of  poems  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
by  Browning. 

The  Saxon  origin  of  the  word  "glove"  {gJ(yf)  shows  its  very 
early  use  in  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  great  partiality  for 
perfumed  gloves  trimmed  with  roses  of  colored  silk,  especially  for 
those  presented  to  her  by  Edward  Verc,  when  he  came  from  Italy. 
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At  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Arran's  effects,  in  the  year  1759,  the 
gloves  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny  were  sold  for 
thirty-eight  pounds  seventeen  shillings ;  those  given  by  James  I. 
to  his  son,  £dward  Denny,  for  twenty-two  pounds  four  shillings ; 
and  the  mittens  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Edward  Denny's 
lady,  for  twenty-six  pounds  four  shillings.  The  expression  ghve 
silver  is  found  in  the  old  English  records,  signifying  money  given 
to  servants  to  buy  gloves.  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  giving 
a  pair  of  gloves  for  any  favor  or  service.  The  custom  of  giving 
gloves  and  a  scarf  to  the  clergy  and  bearers  at  funerals  is  still  ob- 
served in  this  and  other  countries. 

Gloves  are  made  of  a  variety  of  materials  —  silk,  cotton,  thread, 
linen,  and  woollen,  and  the  skins  of  animals,  with  and  without  the  fur. 
In  France  and  Italy  the  manufacture  of  gloves  has  been  carried 
on  for  centuries ;  and  in  these  countries  this  industry  has  been 
brought  to  a  great'degree  of  perfection.  In  this  product  the  English 
cannot  compete  with  the  French  and  Italians,  though  of  the  heavier 
varieties  of  leather  they  make  large  quantities  of  very  superior 
gloves.  In  the  process  of  making  gloves,  the  skin  is  stretched  on 
a  marble  slab  ;  it  is  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  through  the  middle, 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts  ;  the  ein^e  strip  for  the  palm  and 
back  is  cut  from  one  end  of  the  half  skin  ;  the  other  smaller  pieces 
required  are  cut  from  the  same  skin,  or  from  others  precisely  like 
it.  By  skilful  management  the  French  and  Italian  glove-makers 
will  get  one  or  two  pairs  more  tlian  an  Englishman  from  the  same 
skins.  And  this  is  a  great  gain,  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
France  above  four  and  a  half  millions  of  skins  are  cut  up  into 
gloves  every  year.  Formerly,  in  making  the  hole  for  the  thumb, 
great  care  and  skill  were  required  to  secure  a  good  fit ;  but  later 
improvements  secure  the  cutting  of  the  thumb-piece,  like  the  fin- 
gei-s,  in  the  same  piece,  requiring  no  seam  for  its  attachment. 
The  cntting  is  also  chiefly  done  by  means  of  punches  of  suitable 
patterns,  which  are'  provided  with  an  apparatus  which  pricks  the 
places  for  the  stitches,  so  that  the  seams  can  be  sewed  with  great 
regularity  and  precision.  When  the  gloves  are  sewed,  they  are 
stretched,  wrapped  in  damp  linen  cloth,  and  beaten,  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  soft  and  pliable  ;  they  are  then  pressed,  and  are  ready 
for  market. 

Leather  gloves  are  made  in  England  in  Worcester,  Woodstock, 
Yeovil,  Ludlow,  and  London.  In  the  town  and  neighborhood  of 
^'jrcester  six  millions  of  pairs  are  made  annually.     The  manufac- 
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ture  of  gloves  ia  most  cxteneively  carried  on  in  France,  and  the 
best  French  gloTca  are  said  to  be  made  in  Grenoble.  Many  gloves 
are  made  iu  Italy,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Turin  being  the  principal 
places  where  they  are  manufactnred.  They  are  inferior  in  quality 
to  French  gloves,  and  are  much  cbeaper,  though  in  appearance 
there  is  not  much  difference.  Great  quantities  of  gloves  in  France 
and  Italy,  called  tid,  are  really  made  of  ra(.  Bnckskin  gloves  are 
peculiarly  American,  and  are  largely  manufactured  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

As  an  article  of  dresa,  glovea  are  of  great  importance.  In  the 
month  of  July,  I87I,  the  style  of  gloves  is  thas  described  :  Pa- 
lest primrose  buffis  the  leading  color  in  the  nev  stock  of  gloves  ; 
and  next  in  proportion  ia  pale  gray,  with  a  lavender  cast  —  a 
shade  specially  pretty  with  black  toilets.  Gloves  faeteoed  by  but 
one  button  are  seldom  seen  on  well-dressed  ladies.  Long-wristed 
gloves,  the  wrist-piece  c»t  in  one  with  the  glove,  instead  of  being 
a  separate  band,  are  preferred.  Those  fastened  by  two  or  three 
buttons  are  most  used  in  tlie  daytime.  From  four  to  atx  bnttons 
are  on  evening  gloves.  Those  without  fancy  stitching  on  the  back 
are  in  best  taste. 

Dr.  0.  W.  Ilolmea  has  given  hia  opinion  about  glovea,  as  he  has 
of  many  other  things  out  of  the  line  of  his  profoesion. 

"  Wear  seemlj'  elovei ;  not  blnclc,  nor  jet  tiMi  light, 
And  least  of  all  the  pair  that  onue  wa<  white : 
Let  the  dead  partj,  where  yon  told  your  loTet, 
Bqtj  In  peace  its  dead  bonqueta  and  gloTea. 
Shave  like  the  goat,  if  lo  jonr  bncy  bids. 
But  be  a  parent  —  don't  neglect  your  ktdt." 

The  Italians  have  a  proverb,  Oatta  guanlala  non  pigHa  aorice, 
which  we  translate,  "  Cats  in  gloves  catch  no  mice,"  or,  "  A 
muffled  cat  is  no  good  mouser."  It  is  spoken  of  those  who  go 
about  their  work  without  first  preparing  for  it,  or  removing  those 
things  which  may  impede  their  progress  or  endanger  their  success. 
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Tbe  cnstom  of  covering^floora,  halls,  and  p&ss&ges  is  very  gcn- 
enl.  Where  warmth  and  comfort  are  desired,  carpots  are  used. 
Where  something  more  darablo  and  lesa  costly  is  demanded,  a 
ooTcring  of  oil  or  floor  clolb  has  been  invehted.  This  cloth  or 
canvas  is  a  veiy  strong  fabric,  made  of  flax  and  homp,  painted  oh 
bath  sides,  the  under  side  being  plain,  the  upper  side  ornamented 
with  patterns  or  designs  of  two  or  more  colors.  The  cloth  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  without  seam ;  ao  that  when  pieces  of 
great  width  are  required,  two  men  are  employed  at  the  loom,  one 
on  each  side,  for  throwing  the  shuttle  back  and  forth.  This  kind 
of  cloth  being  woven  for  this  purpose  alone,  its  manufacture  forms 
a  distinct  branch  of  buBinesa.  Pieces  are  made  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  the  length  often  exceeds  one  hundred 
yards. 

When  the  canvas  is  received  at  the  manufactory,  the  bales, 
eontaiDing  oiie  hundred  or  more  yards,  and  weighing  nearly  six 
hundred  pounds,  are  opened,  and  cut  in  pieces  of  sixty  or  one 
hundred  feet,  as  may  be  required.  These  pieces  ar&  then  taken  to 
the  "  frame  room,"  which  consists  of  a  number  of  strong  wooden 
framea,  standing  upright,  a  few  feet  from  each  other.  The  space 
between  the  frames  is  occupied  by  a  scaflbld  of  fonr  tiers,  which 
may  be  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder  at  one  end  of  each  frame. 
The  edges  and  ends  of  the  canvas  are  fastened  to  the  frame,  and 
by  means  of  screws  the  beams  of  the  frame  are  moved  so  as  to 
tighten  and  stretch  it  to  its  utmost  tension.  In  this  position  every 
part  of  the  clotii  can  be  reached  from  the  several  platforms.  The 
(6G1> 
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first  operation,  preparatory  to  painting,  is  covering  the  back 
of  the  canyas  with  a  weak  solution  of  size,  applied  with  a  brush; 
and  while  yet  damp,  the  canvas  is  thoroughly  nibbed  with 
pumiceHBtone.  By  this  means  the  irregularities  of  the  surface 
are  removed,  and  the  size  penetrates  the  interstices  of  the  cloth, 
80  preventing  the  paint,  which  is  afterwards  applied,  from  pene> 
trating  too  far,  which  would  render  the  oil  cloth  hard  and  brittle. 
This  priming  and  scouring  are  carried  on  from  the  top  downwards. 

When  the  surface  is  dry,  a  coat  of  paint,  made  of  linseed  oil 
and  some  cheap  coloring  matter,  is  applied.  This  paint  is  very 
thick,  and  is  thrown  on  to  the  canvas  in  dabs  with  a  short  brush ; 
it  is  t!ien  spread  with  a  long  and  very  elastic  steel  trowel.  The 
paint  is  thus  thoroughly  worked  into  the  web  of  the  cloth,  filliBg 
up  all  inequalities,  and  rendering  the  surface  smooth  and  level. 
This  "trowel-color,"  as  it  is  called,  is  allowed  to  dry  ten  days  or 
longer,  according  to  the  weather,  after  which  a  second  coat  is 
smoothly  laid  on  with  the  trowel,  which  completes  the  work  for  the 
under  side  of  tlie  canvas.  After  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  applied 
to  the  under  side,  the  same  process  is  commenced  on  the  face  side 
of  the  cloth ;  the  size  is  applied,  then  rubbed  in  with  pumice- 
stone  ;  the  first  trowel-color  is  then  put  on,  which,  when  dry,  is 
also  rubbed  down  with  pumice-stone ;  twa  more  coats  are  applied 
with  the  trowel,  with  a  pumice-stone  rubbing  after  each.  Finally, 
a  fourth  coating  of  paint  is  applied  with  the  brush,  which  is  the 
.ground  color  for  the  designs  which  are  to  be  printed  on  it.  The 
.fioor  cloth  is  thus  completed,  the  various  operations  occupying 
from  two  to  three  months,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  removed  from 
the  frames  and  transferred  to  the  printing  rooms. 

The  printing  of  the  cloth  is  done  on  a  flat  table,  over  which  it  is 

drawn  as  fast  as  the  designs  are  impressed.     This  is  done  with 

wooden  blocks,  not  unlike  those  used  in  the  old  method  of  calico 

.printing.     As  the  patterns  generally   consist  of  several  colors, 

^there  are  as  many  blocks  and  as  many  separate  printings  as  there 

are  colors  in  the  designs^     **  In  preparing  a  set  of  blocks  for 

printing  oil  cloths,  an  accurate  colored  sketch  of  the  design  is 

.first  made  on  stout  paper.     A  blank  sheet  of  paper  is  then  placed 

under  this,  and  by  means  of  a  sharp  point,  all  that  portion  of  the 

device  including  one  color  is  marked  on  the  under  sheet  in  a  series 

of  dots,  or  holes.     This  being  removed,  another  blank  sheet  is 

placed  under  the  pattern,  and  all  the  figures  of  another  color  are 

{>ricked  out  in  a  similar  manner.     Thus  the  pattern  is  dissected  on 
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as  many  sheets  of  paper  as  there  are  colors  to  bo  priuted.  One 
of  the  pncked  sheets  is  then  fixed  on  the  surface  of  a  block,  and 
a  little  powdered  charcoal  is  dusted  over  it  from  a  muslin  bag,  so 
as  to  penetrate  the  hole.  The  dotted  line  thus  made  on  the  block 
serves  to  guide  the  pencil  of  the  engraver  when  the  paper  is  r^ 
moved,  and  enables  him  to  draw  the  portion  of  the  pattern  re- 
quired for  that  block.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  with  other 
blocks,  which  are  then  ready  for  the  engraver,  who  cuts  away  the 
wood,  and  leaves  the  pattern  in  relief." 

The  blocks  used  for  printing  are  generally  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  the  engraved  portion  being  made  of  some  close-grained 
wood,  such  as  the  pear  tree,  and  fastened  to  blocks  of  pine. 
These  engraved  blocks,  in  large  establishments,  constitute  a  very 
valuable  portion  of  the  stock.  Before  the  designs  are  impressed 
on  the  cloth,  it  is  made  slightly  rough  by  means  of  a  steel  scraper 
and  a  scrubbing-brush,  which  prepare  it  to  receive  the  colors  more 
readily.  Near  the  printing-table  is  placed  a  number  of  flat  cush* 
ions,  on  which  the  coloring  matter  is  first  placed  with  a  brush. 
The  printer  presses  the  block  on  the  cushion,  which  is  charged  with 
the  color,  and  then  applies  it  to  the  cloth,  holding  it  firmly,  at 
the  same  time  striking  it  several  blows  with  the  handle  of  a  heavy 
hammer.  A  second  printer  charges  his  block  with  a  different 
color,  and  applies  it  in  the  same  manner.  He  is  followed  by  a 
third,  and  as  many  others  as  may  be  required  to  form  the  most 
variously-colored  pattern.  As  fast  as  the  cloth  is  printed  it  passes 
through  an  opening  in  the  floor  to  the  drying  room,  where  it  be- 
comes hard  and  ready  for  use.  Narrow  pieces,  for  halls  and  stairs, 
are  first  cut  the  required  width,  and  printed  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  a  space  is  left  on  each  side  for  a  border,  which,  requir- 
ing smaller  blocks,  is  put  on  afterwards.  Sometimes  drying  oils 
are  used  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  work  ;  but  this  makes  the 
cloth  brittle,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

There  are  various  large  manufactories  of  oil  cloths  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  value  of  their  production  is  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars  yearly.  A  still  cheaper  floor  covering  is 
made  of  stout,  strong  paper,  painted  in  colors,  but  has  not  yet 
attained  an  extent  which  enables  it  to  be  called  a  "  great  in- 
dustry." 
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■DOFIOrTHB  ALDKH  PBOCaSIES. —  US.  AUm'B  BISTH  IKD  BUBIITEBI  a 


PKOPOBTIOT  OF  HUOU  FBOM  THB  ILDia  PROCESS. —  DBTAII4 
r  CSIMO  TBB  AIR-BUJT.  —  TBS  KKKUITIKa  WATES  CHEMICALLT 
RB  AU>BN  PSOCBSa   IV   CORDBHaiNO  AKD  rBEaEBTIVO. 


If  be  were  &  benefactor  beyond  estimation  who  shonld  make  an- 
other blade  of  grass  grow  beside  each  blade  of  grass  that  grows,  is  be* 
less  who  presents  us  with  another  fruit  and  another  vegetable  res- 
cued from  decay  for  every  one  (of  the  perishable  kinds)  which  the 
methods  hitherto  in  use  have  preserved  from  the  bountiful  largesg 
of  Nature  ?  —  who  puts  an  end  to  a  waste  of  food  and  a  destruction 
of  wealth  that  had  run  through  half  the  sustenance  of  man,  cutting 
it  down  by  from  one  fourth  to  onehalf  in  every  department  of  conse- 
quence except  cereals,  and  probably  inflicting  more  loss  than  all  the 
ravages  of  Arc,  flood,  and  tempest  on  land  and  sea,  with  droogfat, 
mildew,  and  vermin  to  boot?' 

To  the  incredulous  reader,  who  may  suspect  some  rhetorical  exag- 
geration in  the  estimate  of  the  Alden  processes,  above  expressed, 
we  hereby  give  warning  that  we  shall  tax  his  faith  with  a  great  deal 
more  than  tliat,  and  (^gravate  the  ofl*ence  by  proving  it.  We  shall 
also  show  that  ]!ilr.  Alden's  contribution  to  oi^snic  and  applied 
chemistry  is  as  fai^rcaching  and  as  wide-reaching  as  we  have  rep- 
resented Ills  reformation  of  our  modes  of  presening  the  fruits  of 
God's  bounty  to  be.  It  will  turn  out  that  he  has  showed  us  how  to 
increase  and  improve,  directly  and  to  a  seemingly  fabulous  extent, 
the  product  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  substances  that  require  aa 

*  An  Bnthentie  statement  In  the  New  Yoric  Tribane,  of  Aagoit  SS,  18T1,  Informs  us  of 
the  oue  of  a  single  frait-grower  In  Delawsra,  wboM  loes  aC  paacbes  la  that  season  by  rot 
Bmonnted  to  not  less  than  ten  tbouiaiid  buihels,  for  want  of  •  market;  while  the  lolid 
loss  in  the  isme  little  Slate  fhnn  the  same  caase  Is  dMcHbed  b;  hnndreda  of  tboosind* ; 
ftU  of  which  will  be  saved  annually  by  a  few  Alden  ETaponilon  at  coDvonieat  locatknib 
(864) 
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elemental  change  In  pr^artitioD  or  prQBenration  for  the  food  of  man. 
The  detailB  in  the  development  of  the  twofold  subject  will  proTe 
aa  beautiftil  and  remarkable  as  die  exordium  is  startling. 

As  these  results  are  not  accidental,  but  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  life 
laboriously  devoted  to  the  subject,  we  can  hardly  go  j»niss  if  we 
first  invite  the  reader  to  a  personal  introduction,  and  a  review  of 
the  hidden  rise  and  unobserved  progress  of  the  new  »rt.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  heard  of  condensed  milk ;  also  of 
desiccated  vegetables  and  meats;  also,  very  likely,  of  prepared 
cream  coffee,  clarified  cream  cocoa,  etc.  All  these  are  an  old 
familiar  tale.  Permit  us,  then,  to  introduce  in  the  first  place  the 
author  of  condensed  milk  and  the  other  preparations  named,  be- 
sides many  as  yet  unnamed  here  or  elsewhere, — -Charles  Alden, 
of  Newburgh.  Mr.  Alden  has  been  a  citizen  of  Newburgh  (on  the 
Hudson)  the  last  twelve  years^  but,  like  a  majority  of  inventors, 
he  was  bom  a  Yankee.  It  was  in  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  the 
great  (men's)  shoe  town,  a  few  more  miles  south  of  Boston  than 
Lynn,  its  feminine  counterpart,  is  north  of  the  same,  that  a  son  waa 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  to  Silas  Alden,  Jr., 
progenitor  also  of  the  large  leather-working  industry  for  which  the 
place  is  now  famous.  The  son  was  named  Charles,  and  was  early 
destined  for  college  in  the  patemal  mind.  But  having  tasted  to 
hb  satisfaction  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  at  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  by  the  age  of  fifteen  he  manifested  another  vocation  by 
going  to  sea,  —  a  two  years*  voyage  to  Africa,  as  derk  and  steward  in 
the  brig  Minerva  of  New  Bedford,  Captain  Gifford.  This  experi- 
ence was  undoubtedly,  though  unconsciously,  a  determining  element 
in  his  after  career.  Doing  with  his  might,  as  he  always  did,  what- 
ever his  hands  could  find  to  do,  he  became  so  good  a  sailor  that  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  refuse  the  position  of  second  mate  for  a 
second  voyage,  and  settled  down  at  home  to  the  life  of  a  live  Yan* 
kee,  inventing  and  manufacturing,  marrying,  assisting  to  carry  on 
his  father's  business,  and  initiating  a  number  of  successful  manufac- 
tures, one  of  which  was  that  of  palm-leaf  hats,  and  another  the 
fiingle-seam  over-shoe,  which  prospered  until  Goodyear's  invention 
undid  it. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  enterprises  and  vicissitudes  of 
Mr.  Alden's  busy  life  until  we  find  him  settled  in  New  York,  in 
1842,  as  a  wholesale  shoe  and  leather  dealer,  subsequently  in  the 
City  Council,  and  in  1850,  having  eagerly  embarked  in  a  succession 
of  inventions  with  varied  luck,  at  last  out  of  business,  and  at  the 
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very  ^ nadir"  of  his  fortunes.  It  was  the  most  fortunate  jtinctare 
of  his  life ;  perhaps  we  might  say  of  any  life  in  this  century.  His 
old  stewardship  at  sea  now  bore  its  long-hidden  firuit.  A  cnp  of 
coffee  in  a  powder,  with  milk  and  sugar,  clarified  and  ready  (boiling 
water  but  granted)  to  drink  at  a  moment's  notice,  was  his  idea.  He 
went  straight  home  with  it,  and  brought  the  thing  to  pass  before  he 
slept.  It  eventually  took  the  form  of  a  paste,  rather  than  a  powder, 
however,  and  such  was  the  birth  of  Condensed  Milk.  Mr.  Alden 
immediately  hired  a  secluded  tenement  for  his  laboratory,  and  pur- 
sued his  experiments  until  he  produced  the  preparations  known  as 
condensed  milk  and  clarified  cream  coffee  and  cocoa,  reduced  by 
the  evaporation  of  three  fourths  of  the  water,  and  put  up  in  cans 
ready  for  sale,  at  a  fair  profit.  "With  these  he  opened  a  traflSc  with 
shipping  merchants,  sea  capt^ns,  travellers,  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
families.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  than  this  new 
product  for  the  inunense  picnic  of  gold-hunters  just  then  begun  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  depending  for  every  necessary  and  comfort  oi 
life  upon  supplies  shipped  fi.-om  New  York  around  Cape  Horn.  A 
standing  California  contract,  demanding  a  large  daily  production  of 
condensed  milk,  was  provided  for  by  the  erection  of  the  first  regular 
factory  for  the  purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie.  At  this 
establishment  were  condensed  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
quarts  daily.  After  this,  improvements  began  to  be  made  in  the 
apparatus.  The  evaporating-pans  were  increased  from  a  capacity 
of  eight  or  ten  gallons  to  two  barrels.  They  were  set  in  steam, 
and  the  steam-stirring  fan  was  introduced,  which  consisted  of  two 
blades  on  a  vertical  shafts  revolving  rapidly  in  the  milk,  and  creating 
strong  currents  of  air  through  the  agitated  liquid,  for  hastening/ 
evaporation  while  lowering  the  temperature.  This  involved  the 
germ  principle  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  evaporating  process 
now  under  consideration.  In  1857  patents  were  obtained  for  these 
improvements,  under  which  condensed  milk  is  still  manufactured. 
Diplomas  were  also  given  by  the  American  Institute,  and  a  medal 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  product  competed  for  the  first  time 
with  a  foreign  article  in  cakes.  All  this  time  Mr.  Alden  had  also 
carried  on  experiments  in  the  desiccation  of  vegetables  and  meats. 
Among  other  things,  he  concentrated  eggs,  and  also  egg^nogg  and 
milk-punch,  which  sold  well  for  sea  service  and  tropical  markets. 

In  1858  Mr.  Alden  established  the  business  of  condensing  and 
desiccating  milk,  meats,  and  vegetables  at  Newburgh.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Borden  also  entered  the  market  with  the  product  of 
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hid  &ctory  at  Amenia.  Both  establishments  made,  perhaps,  six 
hundred  quarts  per  day.  To-day.  the  business  of  eight  or  ten  fao« 
tories  demands  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  quarts  of  natural  milk 
per  day,  or  fifteen  millions  a  year,  worth  a  million  of  dollars; 
engrossing,  say,  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land,  using  **at  least  ten 
thousand  cows,  and  supporting  fifteen  hundred  men  and  theii 
&nulies.  Yet  all  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  single  branch' 
among  the  many  into  which  the  Alden  Preserving  Processes  ramify. 
Of  course  credit  is  du«  to  a  number  of  inventors  for  important 
improvements,  and  to  enterprising  parties  who  have  extended  the 
manufacture  and  market  for  these  products  from  time  to  time.  But 
we  must  turn  our  attention  firom  these  to  the  ultimate  and  main 
development. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  a  heavy  joint-stock  concern  was 
formed  at  Newbuigh,  the  whole  resources  of  which  were  engaged 
on  Government  contracts  for  the  army  and  navy  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Mr.  Alden  retired  from  business,  but 
did  not  lay  aside  his  cherished  studies  and  experiments.  He  built 
and  tried  many  different  models  of  apparatus,  and  discovered  by 
experiment  and  comparison  the  effects  of  evaporation  by  different 
methods  upon  a  multitude  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  in  1869  he  had  matured  an  apparatus  and 
exact  rules  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  a  number  of  leading  articles, 
which  gave  him  satisfaction.  The  apparatus  is  simple  and  easily 
understood ;  but  it  is  difScult  to  conceive  the  amount  and  cost  of 
experiment  by  which  the  art  of  successfully  applying  the  principle 
to  so  great  a  variety  of  products  has  been  perfected. 

Mr.  Alden's  intimate  relation  to  the  origin  and  past  progress  of 
the  art  of  d^iccation  had  not  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  un^ 
satisfactory  quality  of  its  products.  He  was  bent  on  producing  a  radi- 
cally different  result  from  that  of  desiccation  so  called,  —  a  product 
that  should  be  not  only  imperishable,  but  undistinguishable  in  any 
substantial  sense  from  the  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable ;  and  he  rested 
not  until,  strange  to  say,  he  had  realized  this  object  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  most  important  articles.  Stranger  still,  this  development 
of  the  original  art  had  arrived  of  itself  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
at  a  stage  where  it  proved  to  be  an  essentially  novel  art ;  not  only 
distinct  from,  but  opposite  to,  desiccation  as  practised,  in  its  chemical 
principles  and  practical  results.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  process  which 
not  only  forestalls  decay,  —  that  is  the  least  of  its  merits, — but 
which  in  doing  this  at  the  same  time  carries  out  the  organic  process 
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of  ripening  to  an  artificial  perfection^  on  the  same  principles  incon^ 
pletely  used  by  Nature,  and  with  a  correspondent  increase  of  the 
nutritive  product.  This  remarkable  instance^  among  others,  goes 
£sa:  to  convince  us  that  when  the  Creator  rested  from  his  work 
it  was  only  to  put  into  his  place  a  representative  ordained  to 
carry  it  onward;  an  intelligence  entering  into  nature  like  a  sev- 
enth creative  impulse,  destined  ultimately  to  dominate  every  pro- 
cess, to  wield  every  function  at  will,  and  to  lead  all  things  up  to 
perfection. 

The  means  employed  by  Mr.  Alden  to  produce  these  results  are 
threefold ;  namely,  rapid  circulation  of  air,  accurately  adapted  and 
progressive  warmth,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  humidity,  — all  of 
which  are  realized  at  once,  in  a  very  simple  yet  effective  manner,  from 
a  single  process.  It  wUl  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  points  stands 
directly  contrary  both  to  the  process  of  desiccation  or  kiln-drying 
and  to  that  of  ordinary  air-drying.  In  both  the  latter  processes 
the  circulation  of  air  is,  whatever  may  happen,  and  under  any  dr* 
cumstances,  insufficient  to  dry  the  fruit  with  proper  rapidity;  tlie 
temperature  in  the  Heated  chamber  is  too  high  at  certain  stages;, 
and  in  the  common  atmosphere  too  low,  and  in  neither  is  it  adapted 
to  the  changes  in  the  progress  of  the  fruit  from  wet  to  dry ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  humidity,  which  varies  with  the  atmosphere 
from  too  little  to  too  much,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  act  most  upon 
the  fruit  at  the  wrong  stage  as  at  the  right. 

In  all  forms  of  life,  animated  or  vegetative,  water  is  the  drcu- 
lating  vehicle  of  life  and  growth  until  these  are  perfected,  and  then 
reverses  its  function  and  becomes  the  minister  of  death  and  decjiy. 
To  absorb  the  water,  therefore,  is  to  stop  the  integrating  or  the  dis- 
integrating process,  whichever  may  be  going  on,  with  equal  oertiin- 
ty.  The  great  absorbent  is  atmospheric  air,  and  the  only  condition 
requisite  for  the  instantaneous  absorption  of  any  amount  of  water 
is  instantaneous  contact  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  air.  Nothing 
drinks  like  air.  It  soaks  up  ^vator  much  more  rapidly  than  sponge. 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  its  capacity  for  water  is  much  less  than 
its  eager  absorption  would  seem  to  promise.  It  is  quickly  satiated, 
soaked,  wet  through,  and  falls  into  an  extremely  forlorn  and  sticky 
condition,  as  everybody  testifies  in  one  of  those  "muggy''  (muHcy) 
days,  when  the  sluggish  atmosphere  hangs  about  us,  loaded  with  the 
warm  moisture  it  has  drunk,  and  unable  to  move.  In  this  condition^ 
air,  like  a  soaked  sponge,  so  far  from  absorbing  further  moisture  from 
objects  in  contact  with  it,  only  serves  to  keep  them  wet.*    To  ob» 
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tain  rapid  and  continnoas  evaporation,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
change  the  air  rapidly,  just  as  we  should  change  sponges  if  in  haat« 
to  soak  up  a  puddle  of  water. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  this  point  that  it  makes  all  the  differ-* 
enoe  between  a  partial  and  often  entire  decay  of  firuit,  and  that 
perfect  preservation  of  every  particle  which  keeps  the  product 
essentially  fresh,  and  incapable  of  being  distinguished,  in  confections 
for  the  table,  from  those  prepared  without  previous  evaporation  of 
any  kind.  Pneumatic  evaporation  is  therefore  the  appropriate  gen- 
eral term  by  which  the  Alden  process  is  designated.  The  substance 
to  be  freed  of  its  water  is  exposed  to  a  blast  of  rarefied  air  by  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement  causing  every  particle  of  the  surface  (extended 
as  much  as  possible)  to  be  swept  by  a  rapid  succession  of  thirsty 
atmospheric  particles,  which  drink  off  its  moisture  before  the  faintest 
symptom  of  decay  can  be  manifested.  The  contrast  of  the  result  to 
the  film  of  dark-colored  rust  (decayed  matter)  which  covers  the  sur- 
fiice  of  all  dried  fruit  and  flavors  it  throughout,  is  very  striking  in 
the  statement,  but  it  is  still  more  so  in  the  tasting.  No  person  not 
informed  of  the  &ct  would  suppose  that  a  pie  or  sauce  of  Alden 
fruit  was  anything  but  fi^sh  from  the  tree  or  the  natural  condition. 

The  action  of  the  other  two  conditions —  accurately  adjusted  and 
progressive  temperature  and  humidity — is  more  occult  and  still 
more  remarkable.  In  brief,  it  amounts  to  a  continuation  and  com- 
pletion of  the  ripening  process  of  nature,  precisely  analogous,  by 
chemical  comparison,  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  grape  on  the 
vine,  and  afterwards  in  the  transition  of  the  grape  to  the  &r  sweeter 
raisin ;  or  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  ripening  of  a  Bartlett 
pear,  which  is  picked  in  a  hard  and  acrid  condition,  and  afterwards 
matures  spontaneously  by  itself  into  the  most  luscious  and  delicate 
of  fruits.  The  term  used  to  designate  this  new  artificial  process  — 
which  is  really  an  advance  upon  Nature,  carrying  forward  her  own 
operation  to  a  pitch  to  which  she  is  unable  usually  to  conduct  it— 
is  Supermaturation.  Very  few  fruits  are  capable,  like  the  Madeira 
grape,  or  the  fig,  of  a  spontaneous  supermaturation.  But  the  Alden 
process,  by  an  application  of  the  same  genial  influences  of  warmth 
and  moisture  which  Nature  uses,  under  conditions  which  at  the  same 
time  arrest  and  prevent  the  least  decay,  is  found  by  chemistry  to 
have  produced  in  fruits  like  the  apple,  peach,  and  tomato,  for  which 
Nature  had  done  all  she  could,  a  large  additional  propoition  of  arti- 
ficial saccharine  matter,  in  place  of  cruder  ingredients  heretofore 
unimproved.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  fruits  and  veg^ 
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tables  containing  an  unconverted  residunm  of  mucous  or  starchy  in- 
gredients are  subject  to  supermaturation  by  the  Alden  process,  and 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  develop  an  increased  saccharine  richness. 

The  proof  of  the  fact  of  supermaturation,  as  above  stated,  is  found 
in  the  remarkable  sweetness  of  Alden  apples,  tomatoes,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Less  than  one  half  the  sugar  ordinarily  re- 
quired will  make  an  Alden  apple  or  pumpkin  pie  as  rich  as  may  be 
desired,  and  one  must  have  a  very  sweet  tooth  who  calls  for  sugar 
on  Alden  tomatoes.  The  testimony  of  chemical  analysis  is  no  Icfs 
emphatic  than  that  of  the  senses.  From  a  variety  of  very  carefiil 
comparative  analyses  conducted  by  Professor  Stephen  Krackowizer, 
of  Vienna  (now  of  New  York),  it  appears  that  the  usual  increase  of 
saccharine  matter  in  Alden  fruit,  as  compared  with  the  same  fruit 
in  its  original  state,  and  also  after  being  subjected  to  the  most  care- 
fill  scientific  desiccation,  is  not  far  fit)m  twenty-five  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  this  Increase  is  chemically  accounted  for  by  an  ac- 
curately corresponding  diminution  of  the  starchy  ingredients  which 
constitute  the  raw  material  of  sugar  in  vegetation.  The  change  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  natural  progress  of  the  fruit  from  grocn 
to  ripe,  carried  onward  with  the  same  well-known  improvement  in 
wholesomeness,  delicacy,  and  nutrition. 

To  attain  this  novel  and  invaluable  result  evidently  required  an 
exact  experimental  adaptation  of  the  idi*-blast  to  every  stage  of 
evaporation  in  the  fruit.  At  first,  while  fresh  and  wet  on  the  sur- 
face, it  must  not  encounter  air  that  is  either  too  warm  or  too  dr^'. 
If  too  warm,  the  too  rapid  rarefaction  and  expansion  of  the  latent 
vapor  within  the  still  copious  juice  will  have  the  effect  of  con- 
gestion rather  than  circulation,  crowding  and  perhaps  breaking 
the  cells.  If  too  dry,  the  exposed  surface  mucus  will  dry  too 
fast;  that  is,  the  dry  air  will  lick  up  its  water  faster  than  that 
within  can  flow  to  the  surface  and  take  its  place ;  and  the  result 
will  be  the  sudden  formation  of  a  leathery  cuticle  which  must  im- 
pede both  circulation  and  evaporation.  After  the  whole  mass  hrs 
been  equably  reduced  in  moisture  and  raised  in  temperature,  being 
kept  all  the  time  as  nearly  as  possible  alike  in  these  respwts 
throughout  its  texture,  then  it  will  bear,  and  even  require  for  ac- 
tive circulation  and  evaporation,  a  warmer  and  less  humid  blast,  to 
** hurry  up**  the  attenuated  remains  of  moisture  through  the  nearly- 
exhausted  channels  which  now  offer  unobstructed  exit.  The  ex- 
terior mucus  itself,  instead  of  drying  to  a  tough  film,  will  have  been 
converted  partly  to  sugar  and  water  (aiding  to  keep  the  sor&ce 
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in  the  moist  condition  pecoliar  to  this  process),  and  the  surface  will 
not  toughen  and  thicken  in  the  hot  blast.  The  vapor  from  within 
passes  freely  through  it,  and  keeps  it^tiU  pliant,  at  a  temperature  of 
160  degrees.  In  the  pneumatic  evaporator,  therefore,  the  fruit  usu- 
al! j  enters  where  the  blast  comes  out,  reduced  in  temperature,  and 
partly  saturated  with  moisture  from  some  twenty  to  forty  layers  of 
fruit  already  passed  through.  The  fruit,  being  spread  on  screens, 
passes  downward  in  the  vertical  pneumatic  shaft  or  chamber,  by 
regular  time  stages,  meeting  at  every  stage  a  warmer  and  less 
humid  blast,  until  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and  meets  the  blast  as 
issued  from  the  blower  through  a  coil  of  hot  steam-pipe,  at  the 
standard  temperature  ascertained  for  the  proper  maturing  and 
curing  of  the  particular  fruit  or  vegetable  in  hand. 
,  The  part  borne  by  humidity  in  this  evaporating  process  —  para- 
doxical as  it  seems  —  is  remarkable  and  somewhat  mysterious.  An 
effect  of  the  want  of  it  in  the  dry  heat  of  desiccation  is  noted  by 
Professor  Erackowizer  in  the  presence  of  dextrine  or  starch  gum  pe- 
culiar  to  desiccated  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  notes  the  presence 
in  Alden  fruit  of  chemically  bound  water,  or  hydrctte^  in  increased 
proportion,  as  a  consequence  of  the  humidity  of  the  blast,  which  he 
thinks  has  an  important  chemical  agency,  as  a  ^hydratic  mediator.** 
At  the  same  time  one  result  of  this  agency  is  that  it  really  makes 
np  for  its  moistening  effect,  and  practically  aids  instead  of  hindering 
the  prompt  removal  of  the  water.  That  is,  it  hydratizes  (if  we  may 
eo  speak)  a  portion  of  the  water,  or  chemically  binds  it,  so  that  it  is 
as  harmless  for  decay  as  if  it  were  actually  removed.  The  result 
is  sensibly  apparent  in  the  peculiar  softness  and  moistness  of  all 
Alden  fruit,  —  a  moisture  which  is  chemically  bound  and  harmless, 
while  it  is  of  great  value  in  preserving  the  flavor,  richness,  and  fresh 
quality,  and  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  fruit  just  issued 
from  the  hottest  and  driest  part  of  the  blast,  except  by  the  above 
explanation  from  the  distinguished  chemist  referred  to.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  quality  also  preserves  the  fruit  from  the  great 
changes  in  weight  and  condition  which  dried  fruits  undergo  when 
the  atmosphere  changes  frt>m  dry  to  damp,  and  vice  versa. 

Save  the  transformation  of  starchy  ingredients  to  sugar,  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  Alden  process  lose  nothing  but  water,  and  gain  no 
new  ingredient  to  change  their  flavor  or  the  character  of  their  most 
delicate  tissues.  They  return  in  watet,  after  indefinite  periods,  to  a 
condition  scarcely  distinguishable  in  any  respect  from  their  ori^« 
nalfl.    The  cells  and  granules  swell  to  their  original  fullness,  and  not 
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only  80,  but  to  their  original  form  and  consistency.  The  microscope 
shows  the  stmcture  to  be  intact  in  all  its  symmetry.  It  is  crisp, 
tough,  or  tender,  as  its  natore/nay  require,  entii<ely  natural  in  odor 
and  taste,  and  even  the  coloring  matter  is  undisturbed.  A  spinach 
or  lettuce  leaf,  for  example,  which  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  tea  leaf,  if  again  moistened,  will  afford  to  an  uninitiated  ob- 
server no  evidence  that  it  is  anything  but  a  leaf  freshly  plucked.  It 
is  not  limp  and  dull,  but  crisp,  bright,  and  green.  So  with  a  dish 
of  cucumbers  and  onions,  which  yield  up  very  large  proportions  of 
water  and  become  shrivelled  shavings.  Moistened,  full,  crisp,  suc- 
culent, and  bright,  the  partial  eye  and  tooth  will  find  it  just  such  a 
fi-esh  salad  as  a  June  morning  might  be  expected  to  bring, —  and 
that  in  mid-winter,  mid-ocean,  or  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
*  arU) !  A  slice  of  squash  or  pumpkin  as  thin  as  a  knife-blade  becomes 
in  water  as  thick  as  a  finger.  The  summer  squash  becomes  an  all- 
the-year  vegetable  for  every  climate  and  market  on  the  globe.  A 
large  load  of  pumpkins  maybe  driven  in  from  the  field  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  shipped  to  the  antipodes  at  noon,  in  a  barrel.  The  sweet 
potato,  which  perishes  so  rapidly  as  to  be  unknown  to  most  of  the 
naarkets  of  the  world,  is  reduced  to  an  imperishable  condition  by 
pneumatic  evaporation,  and  will  soon  become  a  familiar  luxury  on  the 
tables  of  the  whole  world,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  alike.  Its 
slices,  placed  in  cold  water  and  brought  to  a  boil,  for  thirty  minutes, 
are  ready  for  the  table  or  frying-pan,  and  in  <io  respect  inferior 
to  the  oiiginal  vegetable.  The  northern  potato,  like  the  turnip, 
improves  by  evaporation,  and  for  spring  use,  for  ship-stores,  and 
for  exportation,  leaves  its  original  out  of  sight,  occupies  little  room, 
and  is  proof  against  decay.  Parsnips  and  carrots,  grass  and  clover, 
prepared  by  pneumatic  evaporation,  will  become  practically  new 
articles  for  fodder,  fi-esh  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  places.  Cabbages, 
celery,  salads,  asparagus,  greens,  peas,  lima  beans,  and  other  delicate 
vegetables,  are  no  more  to  be  identified  in  their  perfection  with  a 
particular  season,  but  will  be  the  same  at  all  times,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  earth  and  seas.  Sweet  com  is  rejuvenated.  If  taken  strictly 
in  the  milk,  and  treated  before  wilting,  either  on  or  oflT  the  cob,  it 
will  be  as  tender  and  sweet  at  the  world's  end  as  at  the  start  Green 
currants  and  gooseberries  retain  their  favorite  characteristics  of 
flavor  sealed  up  in  them  fi>r  travel  and  time.  The  same  of  th^ 
pieplant.  Forty  pineapples  have  been  compressed  in  a  small  cake 
which  an  infant  might  hold  in  U»  hand,  and  afterwards  resurrected 
as  forty  pineappi^^s  again. 
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The  Aldcn  tomato  is  a  remarkable  product.  Ko  successful  at- 
tempt had  ever  before  been  made  to  remove  the  condition  of  fermen* 
tation  (water)  firom  this  fruit.  The  pneumatic  evaporator  reduces  the 
whole  pulp  of  the  tomato  to  a  condition  like  that  of  the  dried  fig. 
A  bushel  of  the  fruit,  after  evaporation,  is  contpressed  into  a  solid 
cube  like  plt^  tobacco,  measuring  four  or  five  inches  each  way. 
Every  pound  of  this  makes  eight  quarts  of  tomatoes  in  the  original 
state.  Tomatoes  may  now  be  raised  with  advantage,  like  so  many 
other  things,  wherever  there  is  an  Alden  Evaporator  at  hand.  It  is 
impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  glance  at  one  half  of  the  important 
applications  of  tills  great  invention.  To  those  named  may  be  added 
all  the  small  fruits  and  berries,  grapes,  plums,  quinces,  pears,  etc. 
The  application  to  meats,  fish,  and  clams,  is  most  satisfiictory,  more 
effective  for  preservation  than  salt,  and  nearly  doubling  both  the 
nutritive  value  and  the^elish  of  the  article,  as  compared  with  the 
method  of  salting^  and  with  less  cost.  The  drying  of  tobacco,  glue, 
india-rubber,  and .  many  other  articles,  by  pneumatic  evaporation, 
will  almost  revolutionize  the  manufacture.  The  same  of  the  beet- 
sugar  manufacture,  in  which  inunense  losses  are  suffered  by  the 
deterioration  and  decay  of  the  root  crop  before  it  can  be  worked 
up.  An  analysis  of  the  Alden  beet  has  shown  that  the  saccharine 
matter  is  preserved  without  diminution  for  years. 

Mr.  Alden's  exhausting  process,  appropriate  to  the  evaporated 
products,  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  business  of  first-class  impor- 
tance. The  refuse  of  apples,  peaches,  etc.,  is  rendered  thereby  as 
valuable  as  any  part  of  the  fruit ;  being  first  evaporated  and  then 
exhausted  of  the  soluble  matter,  which  is  concentrated  without 
boiling  to  solid  jelly  of  the  richest  character,  which  will  keep  with- 
out sugar  in  any  climate.  The  sweet  potato  and  pumpkin,  by  the 
same  process,  yield  a  sirup  surpassing  the  finest  manufactured  by 
our  sugar-refiners,  such  as  the  Stuarts,  alike  for  richness,  delicacy, 
and  lustrel  The  large  profit  of  raising  these  vegetables  for  sirup 
will  soon  give  them  a  leading  place  in  the  inventory  of  our  national 
wealth. 

All  these  products  are  prepared  for  market  with  little  expense  and 
with  great  rapidity.  One  evaporator,  costing  say  $2,500  for  the  en- 
tire apparatus,  will  preserve  one  thousand  bushels  of  finiit  or  vegeta^ 
bles  per  week,  at  a  total  oost  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per  bushel. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  (1)  an  evaporating-chamber,  usually  of 
wood,  five  feet  squar0  and  twenty  feet  high.  5J#»  A  revolving  endless 
chain  at  each  comer  of  the  chamber,  running  vertically,  and  carrying 
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brackets  nine  inches  apart  to  snpport  the  frnit-fl«mes.  8.  Twenty 
frames,  or  Bcreens,  of  galvanized  iron,  on  which  the  frait  ia  spread^ 
each  carrying  about  half  a  bushel.  One  of  these  frames  of  fruit  is 
laid  on  ite  brackets  once  in  four  or  five  minntes,  the  chains  revolve 
one  stage  (nine  inches),  and  s  finished  frame  is  taken  oat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  while  the  fresh  frame  goes  in  and  starts  on  its 
jonmey  at  the  top.  4.  Below  the  chamber  a  steam  coil  containing 
about  three  thousand  feet  of  iron  pipe,  between  which  the  blast 
fr^m  the  blower  passes  to  obtain  its  heat.  b.  The  blower.  6.  The 
boiler  and  engine  for  driving  the  blower  and  supplying  steam  heat  to 
the  coil  and  theoce  to  the  ur-blast.  The  fruit  entering  at  the  top  ia 
exposed  at  first  to  that  part  of  the  blast  which  has  acquired  inost 
humidity  and  become  reduced  to  a  tepid  temperature  by  its  passage 
through  the  fruit  below.  This  blast  here  takes  off  the  surface  moists 
nre  from  the  fi-uit  rapidly  enough  to  leave  it  no  time  to  commence 
fermentation,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  to  encmst  it.  At  every  pre- 
scribed interval  the  carrying  chuna  move  the  whole  series  of  frnit- 
fi^mes  downward  in  the  chamber  a  given  stage;  being  removed  in 
a  finished  state  at  the  bottom,  as  fast  as  they  are  introduced  at  the 
top.  As  the  fruit  descends,  the  blast  becomes  gradually  warmer 
and  fr«er  from  humidity,  until  its  highest  temperature  is  fouod  it 
the  lowest  interval,  where  it  is  in  most  cases  fron)  160  to  195  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  in  hand.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Alden  blast  is  at  any  stage  s 
dry  blast.  On  the  contrary,  provision  is  made  for  imparting  moist- 
ure to  the  blast  at  the  beginning;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  found  ad- 
vantageous to  reverse  the  order,  feeding  in  the  fruit  at  the  bottom 
«ad  taking  It  off  at  the  top. 
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•OIP  HOT  KBFUBBD  TO  IS  THB  BIBLB.  —  IltVEITaD  8T  THE  OAITU  OK  OBBMAIIS. 
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T  KI»DSOF»0*P, — QBBATTABIETT  OF  MATSBIAL* 
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The  word  "soap"  is  foand  in  two  places  in  onr  "authorized  ver^ 
nan"  of  the  Bible ;  namely,  Jeremiah  ii.  22,  and  Malachi  iii.  2.  The 
exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  however,  is  not  known,  and  the 
best  authoritisB  suppose  that  what  is  meant  by  it  was,  probably,  the 
ashes  of  the  glass- wort,  a  plant  common  in  the  dry  parts  of  the  East, 
and  which  may^  used  as  a  substitute  for  eoap.  Soap  itself  the  Jews 
at  that  time  had  not.  There  is  no  reason.  Sir  J.G.  Wilkinson  says, 
for  believing  that  the  andent  Egyptiwis,  from  whom  the  Jews  derived 
so  much  of  their  dvilization,  knew  or  used  it.  Nitre,  or  a  lye  from 
the  ashes  of  glass-wort  and  similar  pliuits,  or  the  juice  of  sapona- 
oeous  plants,  was  used  instead.  Sp  was  Ailler*8  earth,  and  so  was 
mere  washing  in  water,  accompanied  by  rubbing  or  stamping. 

Soap,  as  we  now  know  it,  appears  to  have  been  a  barbarous  rather 
than  a  civilized  invention,  and  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Graula 
or  Germans,  or  both,  before  the  Christian  Era.  Soft  soap  was  appar- 
ently made  before  hard  soap,  as  a  potash  lye  from  the  ashes  of  trees 
was  at  first  used,  and  not  soda.  From  these  barbariana  the  Romans 
learned  to  make  it,  and  from  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  —  an  order 
of  introduction  the  reverse  ofthat  which  commonly  previuls.  Some 
kind  of  so^  —  probably  a  pretty  caustic  kind  of  ao&  soap  —  was 
nsed  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  dye  their  hair  red  or  yellow.  Soap 
was  found  in  one  of  the  houses  of  Pomp^i  (destroyed  A.  D.  79) ;  so 
that  it  was  pretty  quickly  and  generally  adopted  by  the  most  civil- 
ized people  of  autnent  times  after  they  became  acquunted  with  it. 

Ko  records  appear  to  be  known  of  the  continuance  of  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  so^  during  the  first  seven  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era, 
(67B) 
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thoagh  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  waa  constantly  made.  There 
is,  however,  good  anthority  to  prove  the  existence  of  soap  manufSi^ 
tories  in  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  eighth  century.  About  the  twelfth 
the  business  was  established  at  Marseilles,  that  part  of  France  afford- 
ing olive  oil  and  soda,  two  excellent  materials,  and  soap  has  been 
made  there  ever  since.  Within  two  centuries  afterwards  the  busi- 
ness was  begun  in  England,  and  Bristol  ftimished  most  of  that 
country  with  it  for  a  long  time,  at  a  eost  of  one  penny  a  pound.  In 
1524  the  first  was  made  in  London. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  although  we  know  very  well  what  soap  is 
used  for,  and  what  it  does,  we  do  not  know  how  it  does  it. 

The  usual  statement  made  on  the  subject  is  this :  Soap,  consisting 
of  fat  and  alkali,  removes  grease  or  other  dirt  by  surrendering,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  part  of  its  alkali,  which  thereupon  proceeds  to 
combine  with  the  grease  or  dirt,  forming  a  new  material,  or  ad- 
ditional portion  of  soapy  matter,  which  water  will  remove.  But  if 
this  were  the  case,  the  ^ part  of  the  alkali''  all  alone  would  do  the 
business.  We  do  not  send  a  hundred  men  to  bring  a  parcel,  of 
whom  one  brings  it,  after  all. 

Soap  is  a  chemical  compound,  and  is,  chemically  speaking,  a  **  salt," 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali.  The  add 
ifi  a  ^  fatty  acid,"  namely,  stearic,  margaric,  <^eic,  etc. ;  the  alkali 
is  almost  universally  either  soda,  which  makes  hard  soap,  or  potash, 
which  makes  soft  soap.  And  soap-making  is  simply  conducting  this 
^combination  of  the  acid  and  alkali. 

A  few  figures  will  show  how  important  the  soap  business  is.  At 
Marseilles  alone  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  milUoBS 
of  pounds  of  soap  are  made  each  year.  In  1860  more  than  six 
million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  invested  in  soap  and 
candle  fkctories  in  the  United  States,  turning  out  about  eighteen  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars'  worth  annually  of  the  manufactured  articles, 
without  including  in  this  total  value  a  very  great  quantity  of  home- 
made soft  soap.  In  1852  there  were  made  in  only  eighty  towns  of 
Great  Britain  (not  including  Ireland)  more  than  one  hundred  and 
five  millions  of  pounds  of  soap. 

Until  the  present  century,  soap  had  always  been  made,  to  use 
a  common  expression,  by  ^  rule  of  thiunb  " ;  that  is,  according  to  the 
practice  which  had  grown  up  in  one  or  another  locality.  The  first 
import^t  seientifio  epodx  in  the  history  of  the  business  was  the 
introduction  of  a  mode  of  making  artificial  soda  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  by  LebIanO|  who  thus  supplied  to  Marseilles  the  want 
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eaused  by  the  war  with  Spdn,  which  cut  off  the  nsaal  importations  of 
barilla.  Not  long  afterwards  the  celebrated  French  chemist  Chevreul 
made  a  series  of  investigations  into  oils  and  fats,  being  the  second 
important  scientific  epoch  in  the  history  of  soap,  and  which  resulted 
in  placing  the  business  of  making  both  soap  and  candles  on  a  really 
scientific  basis. 

The  best  and  clearest  account  of  t&e  process  of  soap-making  will 
be  given  by  following  it  through  the  works  of  a  large  and  scientifi- 
cally, as  well  as  successfully,  conducted  factory.  For  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  this  object,  the  old  established  firm  of  Enoch  Mor- 
gan's Sons,  of  New  York  City,  was  visited,  and  the  materials  fol- 
lowed fi*om  the  pan  to  the  package,  with  constant  explanations  from 
one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  himself  a  practical  chemist  and  a 
practical  manufacturer.  For  the  present  purpose,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  article  to  be  made  is  the  common  yellow  or  bar  soap ;  and 
what  is  sought  is  neither  a  strictly  scientific  statement,  nor  a  fiil« 
ness  of  information  that  would  enable  the  reader  to  build  and  run  a 
soap-factory  for  himself  but  a  plain  and  readable  account  of  the 
operations. 

Filling  the  central  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  factory^  of  Enoch 
Morgan's  Sons,  near  the  foot  of  Bank  Street,  in  New  York,  is  a  range 
of  four  or  five  inunense  iron  structures  called  pans.  These  extend 
from  the  floor  through  the  ceiling,  and  breast  high  into  the  room 
above.  They  are  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  and  of  about  the  same 
depth,  and  will  hold,  if  filled  to  the  brim,  about  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  each,  or,  some  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  gallons. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  some  lye ;  that  is,  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  in  water.  This  is  done  by  the  action  of  fresh-slacked 
lime,  which,  on  being  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  seizes 
ihe  carbonic  acid,  becomes  a  carbonate  of  lime,  and  leaves  the  soda 
in  its  caustic  state  dissolved  in  the  water.  Several  different  poitions 
of  this  lye  are  prepared,  varying  in  strength. 

Next  comes  ^-pasting,"  which  is  the  first  union  of  the  materials 
into  a  Boap-Uke  form.  It  is  accomplished  by  repeatedly  and  slowly 
boiling  refined  white  tallow,  first  with  the  weakest  and  then  with 
stronger  and  stronger  lyes.  At  each  boiling,  a  successive  pottion  of  the 
tallow  divides  into  its  constituents  of  oleic  and  stearic  acids  and  gly- 
cerine. The  former,  which  are  ^  fatty  adds,"  combine  with  the  soda 
firom  the  lye,  and  the  glycerine  drains  out  and  mixes  into  the  water 
of  the  lye.  After  each  boiling  the  pan  is  allowed  to  settle ;  the  light 
soap  material  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  heavy  ^ spent  lye"  and  gly- 
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cerine  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  drawn  ott^  when  more  lye  is  added 
and  the  process  repeated. 

**  Pasting"  is  complete  when  the  grease  is  thoroughly  " killed " ; 
that  is,  when  soda  enough  has  united  with  tlie  stearine  to  sepa«- 
rate  all  the  glycerine ;  which  of  course  makes  an  end  of  the  grease, 
and  puts  soap  in  its  place.  The  new  material  consists  of  little  yellow- 
ish grains  (the  soap)  floating  oil  the  liquid  of  the  ^  spent  lye." 

After  pasting  is  complete,  a  third  or  fourth  as  much  resin  as  there 
was  tallow  is  added  in  coarse  powder,  and  stirred  in.  The  effect  of 
the  resin  is  to  improve  the  yellow  color  of  the  soap,  to  make  it  more 
uniform  in  texture,  and  softer  and  easier  of  solution  in  water. 

The  next  process  is  to  add  an  excess  of  solution  of  caustic  soda 
qver  what  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  saponify  the  gi*ease  and  resin. 
After  settling,  this  excess  is  run  of^  and  the  soap  is  now  ready  for 
finishing.  This  finishing  is  done  by  thinning  down  the  soap  by 
heat  and  adding  water  .to  it  until  the  heavy  impurities  sink  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  light  ones  rise  to  the  top.  Upon  once  more  set- 
tling the  pan,  the  soap  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  not  now  in 
•the  grained  state  of  the  ^  paste,"  but  in  a  clear,  uniform,  semi-trans> 
parent  molasses-like  fluid.  On  the  top  floats  a  scum  a  few  inches 
thick,  which  the  workmen  call  the  "fob ";  it  is  yellow  and  light  of 
structure,  with  foam-white  scales  and  light  impurities  about  it. 
Down  below,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  is  the  heavy  sullen  mass  of 
spent  lye,  and  next  above  it  a  layer  of  imperfect  soap,  containing 
a  certain  portion  of  impurities,  and  which  is  called  by  the  workman 
the  "  nigger."  The  word  appears  to  be  quite  an  old  one,  and  to  be 
a  true  derivative  from  the  Latin  niger^  black,  as  the  stuff  itself  is 
dark  colored. 

As  soon  as  the  soap  is  cool  enough,  and  before  it  is  too  cool,  it  is 
ladled  out  of  the  pan  into  "'  firames."  These  are  in  the  form  of  a 
large  deep  bureau-drawer  set  up  edgeways,  and  each  will  hold  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  soap.  They  are  open,  however,  at  the  top, 
corresponding  with  what  would  be  the  front  of  the  drawer.  They 
were  formerly  made  by  laying  square  wooden  frames  one  above  the 
other,  somewhat  as  a  log-cabin  is  built,  but  are  at  present  usually  of 
iron,  which  cools  much  fiister. 

When  cool,  the  iron  frame  is  removed,  and  the  great  lump  of 
soap — also  called  a  frame — is  left  standing  naked  all  by  itself 
While  still  soft  and  helpless  it  is  slit  horizontally  into  slabs;  these 
are  cut  perpendicularly  into  bars^  and  these  bars,  whose  length  rep- 
resents the' thickness  of  the  firame,  are  the  well-known  ^  bur  soap." 
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Swiftly  the  stamp  of  ^  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons"  is  spatted  upon  the 
top  of  the  upper  layer  of  bars ;  they  are  laid  into  a  box ;  spat>  spat» 
spat,  goes  the  stamp  again,  and  the  next  layer  is  packed ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  twelve  hundred  pounds  are  boxed,  nailed, 
labelled,  and  ready  for  shipment. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  only  soap  made  by  the 
firm,  by  any  means.  The  number  of  kinds  and  styles  is  very  con- 
siderable, and,  from  the  great  number  of  different  practicable  combi- 
nations of  materials  and  vaiiationi^  of  process,  can  be  increased  almost 
without  limit  Thus,  the  house  of  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons  not  only 
manu&ctures  large  quantities  of  the  yellow  or  bar  soap,  which  we 
have  been  following  through  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  but 
regularly  supplies  other  kinds.  For  instance  may  be  mentioned 
the  ^mottled  soap,"  usually  termed  Castile  soap,  probably  from  hav- 
ing been  first  made  in  Spain,  where  the  soap  business  was  very 
ancient.  This  mottling  is  accomplished  by  keeping  the  soap  thick, 
so  that  the  '^ nigger"  cannot  fall  down  through  it  to  the  bottom,  bat 
has  to  gather  into  streaks  and  veins  throughout  its  substance,  the 
purer  and  whiter  soap  doing  the  same.  If  the  coloring  matter  thus 
supplied  is  not  sufficient,  a  proper  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  is 
added.  This  mottled  soap  is  a  harder  and  better  article  than  the 
resin  soap,  and  dissolves  more  slowly  in  water.  Again,  the  firm 
makes  a  soap  with  cocoa  oil,  which  is  hard,  light,  and  will  wash 
with  salt  water.  This  is  well  known  as  '^s^t-water  soap,"  or 
^marine  soap."    It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  fiirther. 

Many  different  materials  are  used  in  making  soaps,  and  many 
modifications  of  the  process  above  described  are  employed,  —  some 
cold,  some  hot,  some  under  pressure,  etc. ;  but  they  all  come  under 
the  one  brief  statement  of  a  chemical  union  of  caustic  alkali  with 
the  acid  part  of  a  &t  or  oil.  Tallow,  suet,  butter,  spermaceti,  whale 
oil,  fish  oil,  goose-grease,  horse-&t,  and  many  more,  have  all  been 
used.  Even  human  fat  has  been  made  into  soap,  which,  Professor 
Dassauce  says,  "dries  quickly,  and  turns  yellow."  An  equal  or 
greater  number  of  vegetable  oils  have  been  tried,  including  olive 
oil,  linseed  oil,  nut  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  castor  oil,  sunflower-seed  oil, 
cotton-seed  oil,  cocoa  and  palm  oils,  etc.,  and  quite  a  number  of 
these  different  fats  and  oils  have  not  only  been  manufactured  exper- 
imentally, but  are  regularly  used  in  the  business.  Even  turpen« 
tine,  wax,  and  resin,  with  alkalies,  will  form  soaps,  though  not  very 
good  ones.  Among  the  numerous  improvements  that  have  been 
devised  in  soap-making  have  been  a  number  of  plans  for  making 
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soaps  from  petroleum.  The  blunder  of  expecting  a  soap  from 
petroleum  because  it  is  greasy  is  a  good  deal  like  expecting  tbat 
alcohol  will  put  out  a  fire  because  it  is  a  fluid.  That  which  com- 
bines with  the  alkali  must  be  an  acid ;  to  be  such  an  acid,  it  must 
have  oxygen  in  it.  Now  there  is  no  oxygen  in  petroleum,  and 
therefore  it  has  not  in  it  what  can  make  soap. 

The  variety  of  alkalies  available  for  soap-making  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  oils,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  besides  soda  and 
potash  are  commercially  used  in  the  business.  There  exists  a  pro- 
cess for  using,  instead  of  soda,  an  "  aluminate  of  soda,"  consisting  of 
nearly  equal  quantities  of  alumina  and  soda,  which  is  claimed  to 
give  a  soap  of  much  greater  cleansing  power  than  soda  alone.  Am- 
monia has  been  employed  as  the  alkali  of  a  soap  for  medical  use. 
Lime  or  baryta,  being  alkaline  earths,  will  make  soap.  Some  me- 
tallic oxides  will  do  so ;  and  a  soap  made  by  boiling  olive  oil  with 
oxide  of  lead  is  known  as  ^lead  soap,''  and  is  used  in  medicine,  as 
is  a  so-called  "  ai^senical  soap.** 

A  certain  number  of  other  matters  are  used  like  the  alumina  just 
mentioned  as  third  ingredients  in  soap,  besides  coloring  matters  and 
scents.  Adulterations  of  many  kinds  have  been  practised,  not 
merely  by  mixing  cheap  oils  with  costly  ones,  and  the  like,  but  by 
adding  mashed  potatoes,  or  starch,  or  fine  clay,  or  marble  dust,  or 
sulphate  of  baryta,  to  tallow,  or  to  the  soap  itself 

Several  materials  have,  however,  been  avowedly  and  openly  mLxed 
with  soaps  as  improvements.  The  use  of  resin  has  been  described. 
Silex,  either  as  sand  or  in  the  form  of  ^  water-glass,"  or  soluble  ghiss 
(silicate  of  soda),  is  one  of  the  most  common ;  and  some  of  the 
soaps  made  in  this  way  are  extremely  efficient  and  useful.  Modified 
soaps  for  various  special  purposes  are  made  by  mixing  lime  water, 
dissolved  alum,  etc.,  with  soap  already  made. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  all  these  modifications  of  soap  is  thst 
known  as  "  SapoHo,"  invented  and  introduced  by  the  firm  of  Enoch 
Morgan's  Sons,  already  referred  to.  This  is  a  refined  hard  white 
soap,  with  which,  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  process,  a  very  finely 
divided  powder  is  incorporated,  the  result  being  a  material  possessed 
of  an  extraordinary  union  of  chemical  and  mechanical  cleansing 
powers.  It  is  intended  not  so  much  for  purifying  cloths  as  for  clean* 
ing  paint,  woodwork,  brass,  cop|>er,  windows,  statuary,  machinery, 
oilcloth,  polishing  bright  surfaces,  etc.,  and  its  nature  is  such  as 
to  require  a  particular  mode  of  application;  but  if  the  printed 
directions  are  complied  with  it  has  extraordinary  efficacy.    It  has. 
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however,  been  used  with  much  success  for  removing  grease-spots 
from  clothes,  etc.,  —  a  quality  which  was  brought  before  the  public 
once,  and  discovered  twice,  by  a  sort  of  accident.  When  the  Sapo- 
lio  was  first  introduced,  ilnd  all  the  force  of  the  house  of  Enoch 
Morgan^s  Sons  had  their  hands  and  heads  full  to  overflowing  with 
making  it  and  talking  of  its  virtues,  one  of  their  employees,  on  go- 
ing home  one  evening,  found  his  wife  at  her  wits'-end  over  a  desper- 
ate grease-spot  on  the  clothes  of  her  son.  ^  Pshaw  I "  exclaimed  the 
father,  half  vexed  and  half  joking,  and  recurring  to  what  had  been 
praised  in  his  hearing  all  day  as  equal  to  almost  everything,  from 
purifying  an  evil  conscience  down  to  scouring  paint, — ^'^  pshaw  I  Try 
Sapolio !  **  The  mother  promptly  did  so,  and  the  Sapolio  promptly 
took  out  the  grease.  This  was  reported,  at  head-quartei*s  next  day, 
but  not  much  notice  was  taken  of  it  until,  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  published  in  his  newspaper  a  strongly 
worded  commendation  of  the  Sapolio  for  the  very  same  good  quality, 
which,  it  seems,  he  had  discovered  very  much  in  the  same  way. 
*^  You  might  go  and  ask  Beecher  for  a  recommendation  tUi  the  day 
of  judgment,  you  know,  and  not  get  it,"  observed  the  gentleman 
who  told  this  story ;  ^  and  so  we  think  that  recommendation  means 
something." 

Like  many  of  the  soundest  firms  in  New  York,  the  house  of  Enoch 
Morgan's  Sons  has  quite  a  history.  It  was  founded  by  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  the  present  partners,  Mr.  D.  R.  Williams,  about  sLxty 
years  ago,  at  the  same  site  now  occupied  by  their  down-town  store, 
Ko.  211  Washington  Street.  The  business  has  thus  descended 
directly  and  prosperously  to  the  third  generation  of  hereditary  own- 
ers, and  seems  likely  to  stand  as  much  longer.  In  the  days  of 
its  origin  soap  and  candles  were  commonly  manufactured  at  the 
same  establishment,  the  fats  used  being  applicable  for  either  pur-« 
pose.  The  making  of  candles  was  kept  up  until  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago^  when  the  use  of  those  ancient  artificial  lights  had  bc« 
come  so  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  gas, 
burning-fluid,  kerosene,  etc.,  that  it  was  given  up,  and  the  only 
work  done  at  present  by  the  firm  besides  soap-making  is  the  prepanv- 
lion  by  wholeiliale  of  a  few  chemicals,  where  the  processes  can  be  so 
carried  on  as  to  combine  economically  with  the  soap  processes. 
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—  rai  woKKuro  or 


DBaCBIPTIOM  or   IT.  —  AH   ADTOMATIC     SSAFTIHO 


IMPKOVBllEirrB   OM   ' 

In  the  claaBi'Scation  of  the  eras  of  social  advance,  the  present  age 
may  well  be  called  the  iron  age.  The  most  widely  diflused  of  the 
mctalB,  forming,  as  it  doca,  a  constituent  part  of  almost  everything 
we  see  about  us  in  the  material  world,  iron  has,  in  the  present  age, 
become  the  most  impoitaiit  adjunct  of  the  industrial  advance  which 
characterizes  the  present  century. 

By  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  generations,  mankind  has  come 
to  learn  that  our  position  in  nature  is  dependent  upon  ourselves,  and 
that  only  as  we  tipply  ourselves  can  we  obtain  control  over  the 
conditions  in  which  we  are  placed.  As  a.  corollary  of  the  advance 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  has  made  over  the  meta- 
physical vagaries  of  the  past,  the  industry  of  the  present  era  has 
partaken  of  the  same  positive  spirit,  and  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment has  obtained  the  ability  to  perform  operations  which  for- 
merly appeared  out  of  the  reach  of  human  capacity. 

In  hardly  any  other  special  branch  of  industry  is  this  shown 
more  thoroughly  than  in  the  working  of  iron.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  inventors  has  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  requirements  for  new 
processes  to  meet  the  uew  demands,  and  tiie  increasing  neceaaity 
for  economy  of  time  in  the  greater  activity  of  our  industrial  life. 
At  the  present  day  the  application  of  raacliinery  to  the  working 
of  iron  has  become  almost  universal,  and  the  preparation  of  such 
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machinery  a  special  branch  of  industiy  of  great  and  growing  im- 
portance. 

Among  the  numerous  firms  engaged  in  this  specialty,  that  of 
Messrs.  Wood,  Light  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  may 
be  justly  selected  as  especially  representative.  Not  only  does 
this  firm  hold  this  position  from  the  importance  of  their  business, 
and  its  deserved  reputation,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  mem* 
bers  composing  it  have,  by  their  various  inventions,  done  much 
towards  extending  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  working  in 
iron,  and  opening  new  fields  for  the  use  of  iron  in  the  arts.  Being 
themselves  practical  mechanics,  and  having  a  knowledge,  from  ex* 
perience,  of  what  was  needed  in  the  application  of  machinery  to 
the  working  of  iron,  the  members  of  this  firm  have  been  enabled  to 
devote  their  inventive  talents  to  supplying  the  wants  universally 
felt  for  improvements  in  certain  directions,  while  the  reception 
their  inventions  have  met,  is  a  proof  of  the  general  existence  of 
the  want  they  have  supplied. 

At  their  establishment  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  they  have 
the  appliances  for  making  any  and  every  kind  of  machinery, 
though  their  business  is  chiefly  confined  to  certain  specialties, 
which  they  control,  as  they  own  the  patents.  A  description  of 
Bome  of  these  will  show  the  character  of  the  modern  appliances 
for  working  iron. 

First  we  will  mention  an  improved  bolt  cutter,  the  patent  right 
to  which  they  control.  This  simply  constructed  but  ingenious 
machine  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  methods  formerly  in 
use.  Its  chief  features  are  four  movable  dies  placed  in  an  adjust- . 
able  holder,  and,  by  a  simple  and  durable  arrangement,  opened 
and  closed  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  machine,  or  by  hand  if 
nocessary.  For  all  square-headed  bolts  it  has  a  holder  into  which 
a  bolt  can  be  put,  or  from  which  it  can  be  removed,  in  an  instant, 
without  the  use  of  a  screw  or  wrench.  AVhen  the  bolt  is  placed 
in  the  holder  and  moved  forward  until  it  meets  the  dies,  a  lever  on 
the  front  of  the  machine  is  pressed  down,  the  bolt  enters  the  hold- 
er and  is  carried  on  by  the  action  of  the  machine  until  the  threads 
are  cut  into  the  desired  length.  Then  an  adjustable  rod  lifts  a 
latch,  and  a  hand  falls  into  a  notch  and  holds  a  cam,  while  the  dies 
revolve  and  are  instantly  opened,  as  a  cam  on  the  driving  gear 
presses  a  rpd  against  the  bolt  holder,  and  the  bolt  is  released  and 
thrown  out  of  the  dies,  which  are  then  ready  for  repeating  the 
procees  upon  another  bolt. 
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The  dies  and  die-holders  9xe  all  made  to  fit  a  steel  templet,  and 
are  drilled  and  tapped  in  a  machine,  in  every  respect  exactly  alike. 
The  holders  in  every  machine  are  so  made  that  several  sets  of  dies 
will  work  equally,  well  in  them,  so  that  the  operator  can  supply 
himself  with  dies  of  any  required  size  from  the  manufacturer,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  made  by  any  one  else  not  having 
the  same  facilities. 

In  this  macliine  the  size  of  the  thread  on  the  bolts  may  be  in- 
stantaneously adjusted  to  any  variation  in  the  nut.  The  machine 
is  eutirely  automatic,  requiring  only  to  be  *'  fed,"  when  it  performs 
its  work  with  more  accuracy  than  could  be  done  by  hand. 
When  the  dies  of  the  machine  become  worn  and  dulled,  they  may 
be  annealed  and  re-set  in  the  machine,  and  re-cut  in  place,  the 
ingenious  device  by  which  the  dies  are  made  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  different  sizes  of  the  bolts,  acting  now  to  adjust 
the  dies  themselves,  made  shorter  by  the  process  of  re-cutting,  so 
that  in  relation  to  each  other  the  aperture  between  them  shall  be 
no  longer  than  it  was  before.  In  this  way  the  difficulty  attending 
the  wearing  away  of  the  dies,  and  the  shortening  of  the  die  plates 
by  repeated  re-cutting,  is  overcome,  and  tiie  dies  are  made  useful 
until  their  sul>8tauce  is  worn  away. 

Another  machine  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Wood,  Light  &  Co. 
is  a  double  milling  machine,  which  was  recently  invented  and  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  Wood.  This  machine  is  already  in  great  demand 
among  manufacturers,  since  it  not  only  accomplishes  twice  as  much 
as  a  single  milling  machine,  but  performs  it  with  greater  accuracy. 
It  is  found  to  be  of  especial  importance  in  the  milling  of  gun 
work,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines,  besides  a  thou* 
sand  other  branches  of  industry  to  which  its  rapidity  of  work  and 
convenience  make  it  peculiarly  applicable. 

Another  invention  by  Mr.  Wood,  aad  which  is  manufactured  by 
the  firm,  is  an  automatic  shafting  lathe.  This  lathe  is  noticeable 
not  only  for  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed,  but  also 
for  the  amount  of  work  it  will  do,  as  it  will  turn  thirty  feet  of 
two  inch  shafting  an  hour,  which  is  fully  four  times  as  much  aa 
any  ordinary  lathe  can  do. 

The  great  difficulty  in  turning  iron  rapidly  arises  from  the  iieat 
generated  by  friction  in  the  iron  worked,  and  also  in  the  cutting 
tool,  the  temper  of  which  is  destroyed  if  the  work  is  drivea  heX 
enough  to  make  its  heat  exioesaiv^.  To  overcome  this  diffioiilty« 
turners  in  iron  have  been  accustomed  to  use  w%ter ibr  th»>pufpoM 
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^  keeping  the  catting  tool  cool,  aUowing  it  to  drip  continuallj 
vpon  the  iron. 

Tliis  invention,  however,  for  the  piupose  of  avoiding  this 
dISculty,  is  much  more  effective.  It  consists  in  making  the 
bed  of  the  lathe,  through  its  entire  length,  a  trough,  or  open  tank, 
which  is  kept  ueariy  filled  with  water  impregnated  witli  soda,  and 
which  is  constantly  distributed  over  the  shafting  by  pumps  worked 
by  the  same  power  that  works  the  cutting  tools.  Of  tliesc  tools, 
three  are  kept  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  being  placed  in  line, 
the  first  cutting  off  the  "  scaling  chip,"  the  second  removing  the 
next  layer  of  *'  chips,"  and  the  third  finishing  the  work. 

This  lathe  is  also  so  constructed  that  the  soda  water  is  never 
dashed  or  sprinkled  over  the  sides  of  the  tank,  though  it  is  pumped 
continually  upon  the  work,  so  that  the  floor  jinder  the  tank  is  kept 
constantly  perfectly  dry.  This  practical  consideration  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  workmen  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Another  invention  to  use  with  this  consists  of  a  "  cutting-off  and 
ccntriog  machine."  This  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  cuts  off 
and  centres  shafting  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  turning.  This  has 
heretofore  boon  a  tedious  operation,  which  has  frequently  been  per- 
formed unsucceE«f*jlly,  but  by  this  machine  it  is  accomplished  reg- 
ularly, easily,  and  in.  a  scientific  manner.  The  machine  consists 
of  a  hollow  cylinder,  or  "  spindle,"  made  to  revolve  on  its  bear- 
ings, and  having  at  each  end  a  "scroll  chuck,"  by  which  tho 
shafting,  or  work  to  be  cut  and  centred,  is  confined  centrally  with 
perfect  precision.  The  shafting  is  then  cut  off  at  exact  right  an- 
gles to  its  length,  when  by  a  most  ingenious  combination  of  gear- 
ing exactly  graduated  to  tho  work  to  be  done,  the  shafting  is  cen- 
tred and  counter-sunk  ready  for  turning.  The  whole  of  this  work 
—  cutting,  centring,  and  counter-sinking — requiring  by  this  ma- 
chine not  a  sixth  part  of  the  time  consumed  in  accomplishing  the 
same  results  by  the  old  methods,  while  also  by  this  machine  the 
entire  series  of  operations  are  accurately  performed  by  unskilled 
labor ;  any  one  who  can  turn  a  crank  being  able  to  put  the  shailr 
ing  in  proper  position,  and  the  setting  of  the  centring  tool  requir- 
ing only  a  simple  motion  of  the  hand. 

In  the  process  of  planing  iron,  which  has  come  to  bo  so  gener- 
ally used,  ^eat  improvements  have  been  introduced  by  this 
firm.  The  larg^ait  planing  machine  in  the  United  States  is  in  tho 
Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  which  a  piece  of 
iion  fortj'tw^   ieet  long  by  twenty-five  wide  can  be  plan^. 
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The  iron  planer  is  .  generally  a  machine  consisting  of  a  long 
bed-piece  supported  by  legs,  upon  which  a  movable  table  rests, 
and  which  is  worked  by  cog-wheel  machinery  underneath  the 
table.  Above  the  table,  and  fixed  to  the  bed-piece,  rises  what 
is  known  as  an  "  upright,"  on  which  is  arranged  a  cross-bar,  so 
adjusted  to  the  upright  as  to  be  able  to  move  up  and  down,  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  thickness  of  the  iron  to  be  planed.  The 
iron  is  placed  upon  the  table,  and  this  being  moved  as  required 
along  the  bed-plate,  brings  the  iron  under  the  knile,  or  planer, 
which  is  afiSxed  to  the  cross-bar. 

Planers  of  this  kind  are  known  as  rack-feed  planers,  in  contrar 
distinction  to  the  old  chain-feed  planers,  both  names  being  derived 
from  the  appliance  by  which  the  table  is  moved,  either  with  cogs 
or  with  a  chain. 

An  improved  planer  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Wood,  Light  & 
Co.  is  known  as  the  Warren  Patent  Shaping  Machine,  and  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  William  H.  Warren,  in  the  employ  of  this 
firm,  and  was  patented  in  1868,  and  again  in  1871.  Its  manufac- 
ture already  forms  an  important  part  of  the  production  of  this 
vast  industrial  establishment. 

In  the  old  style  of  planers  many  difiSculties  remained  unstir« 
mounted.  They  were  unable  to  plane,  without  great  trouble, 
many  forms  of  iron ;  or,  if  a  long  piece  of  iron  was  to  be  planed, 
and  was  laid  upon  the  table  cross-wise,  that  portion  of  it  which 
projected  over  the  table  needed  to  be  propped  up  with  care. 
Otherwise  there  was  constant  danger  lest  it  should  tip  up  the  ta» 
ble,  raising  it  from  the  grooves  in  which  it  slides,  and  thus  di8a^ 
range  the  planer.  It  was  also  almost  impossible  with  the  old  style 
of  planer  to  plane  the  iron  regularly.  Another  important  objec- 
tion against  the  old  form  is,  that  it  did  liot  sufficiently  econo- 
mize time,  since  one  half  of  the  time  spent  in  the  operation  was 
lost  while  the  table  was  returning  to  its  original  position  after 
having  passed  the  iron  under  the  tool. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  when  large  pieces  were  to  be 
planed.  Besides,  too,  the  old  planers  were  adjusted  to  only  one 
rate  of  speed,  and  could  not  plane  small  pieces  of  iron  proportion- 
ally faster  than  large  ones.  This  will  appear  more  forcibly  when 
it  is  considered  that  in  planing  a  short  piece  the  machine  has  to 
run  back  oftener  than  in  planing  a  long  one,  each  return  being  fo 
much  loss  of  time. 

In   undertaking    to    practicaUy   obviate  these  ol{jectioBSi  • 
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machine  is  produced  in  which  a  piece  of  iron  of  any  size, 
or  any  form  or  shape,  whether  circular,  angular,  or  what  not,  can 
be  planed.  His  improved  planer  consists  of  a  bed-piece  restiug 
upon  legs,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  ''  shoe,''  so  called,  in  which  is 
adjusted  a  "sliding  ram,"  which  holds  at  its  head  the  cutting 
tool.  This  ram  is  made  to  move  forward  by  eccentric  machinery, 
of  the  crank-motion  kind,  carrying  the  tool  over  the  work  to  bo 
planed,  instead  of  the  work  being  carried  under  the  stationary  cut- 
ting tool,  as  in  the  old  form.  By  this  improved  method  the  desir- 
able end  is  gained  of  causing  the  cutting  tool,  after  it  has  accom- 
plished its  work,  or  gone  as  far  as  it  can  reach,  to  return  suddenly 
to  its  original  position,  thus  saving  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
time  heretofore  occupied  in  planing  a  given  piece  of  iron. 

The  inventor  has  also  added  a  device  by  which  the  stroke  of 
the  cutting  tool  can  be  made  long  or  short,  or  light  or  heavy,  at 
the  option  of  the  operator  who  guides  it,  and  this  while  the  ma- 
chine is  in  operation,  no  time  being  thus  lost  in  adjusting  the  tool. 
By  this  improvement,  any  portion  of  a  piece  of  iron  requiring  to 
be  planed  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  tool,  while  an- 
other portion  of  the  same  piece  may  be  left  untouched.  The 
machine  is  also  automatic,  and  may  be  left  to  do  any  regular  piece 
of  work  itself,  without  any  fear  of  its  making  a  mistake. 

To  the  side  of  the  bed-plate  is  fixed  a  sliding  table  upon  which  the 
piece  of  iron  to  be  planed  is  placed,  and  which  gradually  moves  by 
regulated  machinery  so  as  to  push  the  piece  to  be  planed  sidewise 
under  the  cutting  tool.  By  a  device  of  cogs  and  a  table  crank, 
invented  by  him,  this  sliding  table  is  rapidly  put  back  to  its 
starting-point,  after  having  once  run  to  its  end  along  the  bed- 
piece,  thus  again  saving  a  large  proportion  of  time. 

The  machine  is  also  supplied  with  a  most  ingenious,  though 
seemingly  complicated  device,  by  which  what  is  called  the  "  down 
feed  "  is  efiected  automatically,  thus  saving  the  time  of  the  work- 
man and  securing  greater  evenness  in  the  work.  This  "  down 
feeder,''  or  "  angular  feeder,"  as  it  is  also  called,  is  automatic  at 
any  point  or  angle.  The  side  sliding  table,  on  which  the  work  is 
placed,  is  moved  up  and  down,  to  suit  the  work  to  be  planed,  by 
a  perpendicular  screw  operating  in  a  novel  way,  by  which  much 
time  is  saved  to  the  workman. 

The  machine  ifi,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  triumphs 
of  invention  in  the  department  of  constructive  machinery,  and 
being  controlled  by  Messrs.  Wood,  Light  &  Co.,  gives  them  great 
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industrial  advantages.  Mr.  Warren  has  also  pateDted  improve- 
meuts  upon  the  slotting  machitio  m^uiufactured  by  this  firm,  hy 
which  "  a  positive,  automatic,  total  relief  of  the  cutting  tool  when 
on  ita  return  "  is  secured,  tlma  preventing  the  wearing  of  the 
tool  and  the  roughening  of  the  work,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  the  positive  cutting  of  the  tool  more  accurate  and  smooth 
tlian  by  any  former  process. 

These  improvements  accomplish  a  saving  in  the  operation  of 
slotting  machines  estimated  at  fully  forty  per  cent.  With  these 
improvements,  the  position  of  the  ram  and  the  length  of  the  stroke 
are  both  adjusted  while  the  machine  is  in  operation,  whereas  to 
accomplish  either  of  these  things  formerly  required  the  stopping 
of  the  machine,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  time.  Tliis  slotting  raa- 
chine  is  a  most  convenient  tool  to  have  in  a  machine  shop,  it 
being  adapted  not  only  to  slotting  proper,  but  to  planing  at  any 
angle,  or  circularly,  or  in  aity  other  form,  as,  for  example,  the 
strap  for  connecting  rods,  which  presents  in  its  surface  curi'ei, 
circles,  planes,  right  angles,  inner  and  outer  planes  aud  edges. 
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The  importaace  of  the  manufacture  of  o^cultural  impleinenta 
in  this  country  is  too  evident  to  be  insisted  upon  here.  Despite, 
too,  the  application  of  machiner;  to  agriculture,  there  is,  and  most 
probably  always  will  be,  a  necoaaity  for  performing  many  of  the 
operations  by  hand,  and  the  preparation  of  the  implementfi  for 
duing  this  work  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  country.  In 
this  department  of  industry,  aa  in  almost  every  other,  this  century 
has  been  marked  by  great  improvements  in  the  style  of  the  imple- 
ments used,  by  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  process  of 
their  manufacture,  and  by  the  cheapening  of  their  price,  resulting 
from  the  industrial  organization  of  the  business,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  demands  of  the  present  phase  of  civilization. 

One  of  the  chief  eBtablishments  for  the  manufacture  of  hand 
agricultural  implements  in  the  United  States  is  the  Auburn  Manu- 
fiicturing  Company,  situated  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Among  ttie  arti- 
cles they  manufacture,  the  following,  selected  from  tlieir  price 
list,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  tools  which  modern  inven- 
tion has  designed  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  agriculture : 
Grain  scythes,  grass  scythes,  bush  or  bramble  scythes,  hay  knives, 
straw  knives,  western  com  knives,  manure  forks,  hay  and  straw 
forks,  spading  forks,  socket  and  shank  hoes,  rakes,  potato  hooks, 
mannre  drags,  potato  diggers,  weeding  hoes,  cast  steel  garden 
takes,  planters'  eye  hoes,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  location  of  the  Aubum  Mannfactaring  Company's  works, 
at  a  never-failing  water  power  furnished  by  Owasco  Lake,  enables 
them  to  obtain  the  power  for  carrying  on  their  operations  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  while  the  junction  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Southern  Central  Railways,  which  lies  in  close  proximity  to  their 
establishment,  enables  them  to  enjoy  every  facility  for  receiving 
their  material  and  forwarding  their  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  least  expense,  and  to  this  fact,  together  with  the 
advantages  of  healthful  climate,  increasing  market,  cheap  fuel,  and 
extensive  application  of  improved  machinery,  directed  by  experi- 
enced and  competent  managers,  is  mainly  due  their  eminent  fiuc- 
cess  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  not  one  fourth  of  the  arable 
land  in  the  country  is  in  cultivation,  and  that  the  new  states  are 
BO  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  what 
wUl  be  the  demand  for  agricultural  hand  tools.  Two  water  wheels 
are  in  use,  the  aggregate  capacity  of  which  is  foui*  hundred  horse 
power. 

The  material  used  by  the  Aubum  Company  in  the  production 
of  their  wares  is  the  best  to  be  obtained ;  that  used  in  the 
scythes  is  the  best  Swedish  iron.  This  is  received  in  bare, 
which  are  welded  to  steel  under  trip  hammers,  and  cut  into 
the  proper  lengths  for  the  rolls.  The  rods  thus  prepared  are 
then  placed  under  heavy  rollers  and  lengthened  to  the  required 
size.  After  this  process  they  are  placed  under  a  plating  ham- 
mer and  shaped  out.  The  plates  are  now  placed  nnder  a  "  back 
turning  machine,"  which  bends  them  on  the  back  edge,  forming 
the  stiff  ridge  along  Hie  back,  and  giving  them  the  requisite 
stiffness  and  strength.  They  are  next  placed  tinder  a  trip  ham- 
mer to  receive  the  "set"  or  inclination  of  the  back  to  the 
guard  plate,  by  which  the  scythe  is  further  stiffened.  The  heel  of 
the  scythe  is  then  turned  by  the  use  of  dies  and  a  gauge,  in  order 
to  insure  accuracy  and  uniformity.  The  scythe  is  then  pointed 
properly  by  hand,  the  blade  being  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  ham- 
mered byhahd  to  a  point.  The  next  process  is  hardening  the 
scythes.  The  blades  are  placed  in  an  oven,  over  a 'blazing  fire, 
and  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  taken  out  and  plunged  into  a 
t&nk  of  pure  water,  into  which  a  constant  supply  is  kept  running, 
rio  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  kept  always  the  same. 
Next  the  scythes  are  tempered,  some  of  the  hardness  being 
temoved.  The  temperer  also  straightens  the  scythes  at  the  same 
time.      The  scythes  are  now  ground  upon  largo  Nova  Scotia 
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grindstones.  -  These  stones  are  one  foot  tliiok  and  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  weighing  about  six  thousand  pounds  each,  and  ai-e 
driven  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  or  more  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  fiy  means  of  these  the  edges  are  ground  and  polished, 
while  the  backs  are  ground  in  a  machine,  in  order  to  insure  uni- 
formity of  work.  The  scythes  when  thus  fashioned  are  taken  to 
the  inspecting  room,  where  they  are  submitted  to  a  test  as  to  tem* 
per,  and  if  approved,  pass  to  the  polishing  room,  where,  upon 
emery  wheels,  they  are  polished  to  perfect  brightness. 

In  this  process  of  polishing,  a  great  variety  of  wheels  are 
employed,  differing  in  the  fineness  of  the  emery  used  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  work  required.  The  scythes  when 
polished  are  painted,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  various  colors  —  red, 
green,  or  blue,  or  bronzed.  The  bronzing  is  done  on  the  high- 
est priced  scythes.  The  processes  of  manufacture  of  machetes, 
or  knives  for  cutting  sugar-cane,  and  of  com  and  straw  knives, 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  making  scythes;  the 
varieties  in  the  various  forms  of  tliese  different  utensils,  by 
which  they  are  fitted  to  the  better  performance  of  the  work  to 
which  they  are  specially  designed,  necessitating  but  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  process. 

The  corn  knives  are  largely  used  in  the  West  —  Oliio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  the  great  com  producing  states 
of  the  Union,  ordering  large  quantities  of  them..  Of  these  com 
knives  there  are  four  varieties  made  by  the  Auburn  Manufac- 
turing Company,  while  of  the  hay  knives  there  are  five,  of  the  bush 
scythes  five,  and  of  the  grass  scythes  over  sixty.  The  scythes 
are  boxed,  or  strawed  —  that  is,  wound  up  in  ropes  of  straw 
^— for  market,  according  to  the  orders  for  them:  the  hay,  straw, 
and  com  knife  handles  being  all  made  on  the  premises. 

In  making  socket  hoes,  the  steel  is  received  in  bars  from  the 
rolling  mill,  which  are  then  heated  and  put  under  a  press,  which 
strikes  off  a  '^  pattern,''  that  is,  enough  to  make  a  hoe  with  its 
shank.  To  the  shank  a  socket  is  afterwards  welded,  in  which  the 
handle  is  finally  fixed.  The  "  pattern ''  is  then  spread,  that  is,  is 
heated  and  hammered  under  a  trip  hammer  to  the  proper  width  for 
the  hoes.  Then,  heiated 'again  to  a  red  heat,  it  is  placed  under  the 
rolkrs,  controlled  by  screw  gauges,  and  pressed  into  the  proper 
thickness  and  depth.  The  plate  thus  spread  is  ot  an  irregular 
tiMrm,:itnd  ia  then  put  uiider  a  die,  of  the  siae  of  the  hoe  to  be  made, 
and  by  one  stroke  its  edges  are  trimmed  evonljr*     It  is  then  heated 
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again,  and  put  under  a  drop  with  concave  and  convex  dies,  and 
given,  by  a  blow,  the  required  concaTe.  It  is  then  hardened  by 
being  immersed  while  hot  in  whale  oil,  which  gives  it  the  trowel 
temper  desirable  In  this  class  of  goods.  The  hoes  are  then  prop- 
erly "  burred/'  or,  as  this  term  indicates,  the  edges  at  the  place 
where  the  blade  unites  with  the  shai>k  are  cut  or  ground  away  even 
and  smooth.  This  process  is  performed  upon  a  wrought  iron 
wheel,  which  revolves  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  revolutions  a 
minute.  Then  the  hoes  are  finished  by  being  ground  and  pol- 
ished. 

The  advantage  of  "  pressing '^  the  plate  between  rollers  is 
found  to  bo,  that  this  process  gives  the  hoe  a  unifoiin,.  smooth 
surface,  which  is  not  attainable  by  hammering.  It  is  also  found 
that  there  is  a  great  saving  in  the  material  in  thus  having  them  of 
uniform  thickness,  since  the  grinding  and  polishing  processes  are 
greatly  lessened,  and  a  great  saving  in  labor  is  thus  attained.  Be- 
sides this,  in  tempering,  — which  is  a  most  important  matter,  — 
plates  of  uniform  thickness  receive  a  more  even  temper  than  those 
of  unequal  thickness. 

Shank  hoes  are  made  by  the  same  process  as  socket  hoes. 
Tlie  only  difference  being  in  the  omission  of  the  socket.  The 
hoes  are  then  handled  and  made  ready  for  market.  The  handles 
are  made  of  second  growth  white  ash.  The  Auburn  Manufacturing^ 
Company  makes  all  the  handles  for  its  implements,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  three  hundred  thousand  a  year  with  which  they  are 
supplied  by  handle  makers. 

Eye  hoes  are  such  as  have  an  eye  for  the  reception  of  the  han.* 
die.  They  are  also  generally  called  "  Planter's  hoes,''  from  the 
fact  that  the  chief  market  for  them  has  been  in  the  South  and 
South-west,  for  use  on  the  plantations.  The  eyes  are  made  by 
the  old  process  of  "  drawing  out,"  and  welding  by  hand.  The 
blades  are,  however,  trip-hammered,  and  rolled  by  a  process  sami* 
lar  to  that  used  for  the  socket  hoe.  The  blades  of  eye  hoes  are 
not  usually  made  entirely  of  steel.  The  "  pattern  "  of  iron  is 
"laid"  with  a  hammered  steel  blade,  thus  giving  strength  and 
sharp  edges. 

Potato  hooks,  manure,  hay,  straw,  and  sluice  forks  (these  last 
being  used  for  cleaning  out  the  sluices  and  other  work  in  gold 
mining),  spacfing  forks,  and  other  kinds,  are  manufactured  also 
by  the  Auburn  Manufaoturikig  Company  in  larger  variety  than  hj 
any  other  estabUshmput  in  the  country.  . 
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Forks  are  made  of  steel,  cat  from  the  bar  into  pieces  of  suit- 
able length,  which  are  then  heated  to  red  heat,  and  "shanked,"  and 
"  split,"  and  **  tamed  out "  under  a  machine  of  ingenious  construc- 
tion, which  roughly  shapes  out  the  fork,  giving  it  as  many  crude 
"  tines  "  or  prongs  as  are  required.  The  use  of  this  machine  se- 
cures a  saving  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  labor  and  fuel  over  the 
old  process.  The  tines  are  tiien  drawn  out  by  trip  hammers,  the 
faces  of  which  are  dies  of  the  requisite  shape  and  size.  Its  out- 
ward shape  is  then  given  to  the  fork,  and  it  is  heated  in  an 
oven  so  constructed  that  the  heat  is  only  impai-ted  to  the  steel, 
while  the  efiect  of  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  which  is  injurious  to  the 
steel,  is  avoided.  This  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
method  of  laying  the  tines  on  the  bed  of  coals.  The  furnace  is 
divided  from  the  oven  by  fire  brick.  Then  the  forks  are  put  through 
the  "formers,"  which  give  them  the  required  shape,  and  while 
still  hot,  are  immersed  in  whale  oil)  and  afterwards  tempered  in 
a  composition  of  melted  lead  and  tin.  They  are  then  ready  to  be 
polished,  handled,  and  prepared  for  market. 

The  Auburn  Manufacturing  Company  makes  also  all  the  ferrules 
used,  and  also  all  the  dies  for  all  classes  and  kinds  of  its  work, 
as  well  as  all  its  smaller  machinery.  The  steel  garden  and  lawn 
rakes  are  made  by  processes  similar  to  those  by  which  the  forks 
are  made.  The  rakes  of  their  manufacture  can  be  seen  in  use 
at  the  Central  Park  in  New  York  city. 

The  wood  implements  consist  of  a  general  assortment  of  g^ain 
cradles,  scythe  8i\aths,  hand  rakes,  and  other  agricultural  utei^ 
sils  of  this  material.  Another  ingenious  implement  which  is 
manufactured  by  the  Auburn  Manufacturing  Company  is  a  potato 
digger.  This  implement  is  arranged  with  a  sort  of  movable 
arm  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  potatoes  in  the  hill  are  at 
one  operation  raised  from  the  dirt,  and  brought  out  from  the 
ground,  clean  and  together.  Though  very  efficacious  in  its 
working,  yet  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them  prevents  such  an  ex*, 
tended  sale  as  would  justify  their  production  in  large  numbers,  so 
that  they  are  made  only  for  those  who  specially  desire  them,  and 
are  not  one 'of  the  staple  articles  of  their  manufacture. 

The  branch  establishment  of  the  Auburn  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, for  the  sale  of  goods  they  make,  is  at  55  Beekman  Street, 
New  York  city,  where  a  large  stock  to  supply  the  demand  is  con- 
stantly on  hand,  and  which  h  well  worth  a  visit,  as  a  museum  for 
the  display  of  agricultural  implements,  by  those  interested. 
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The  laDds  of  the  Aubaru  Haonfactanng  Company  comptiae 
thirteen  &cro8,  three  of  which  are  covered  with  the  buildings 
necessary  for  carrying  on  their  operations.  Their  water  power  ia 
ample  and  nev&r-foiliag,  their  capital  is  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  their  aituation  gives  them  all  the  requieite  railroad 
f;u:ilitieB  for  transportation.  Their  storehonae  ie  a  large  three^tory 
brick  building,  in  which  4t  timeH  are  stored  vast  quantities  of 
their  wares,  in  as  great  variety  aa  can  foe  found  in  any  maoiifBC- 
turing  establishment  in  tlie  United  States.  Another  building  1b 
their  house  for  the  storage  of  the  wooden  portjon  of  their  wares. 
with  capacity  for  containing  three  hundred  litonsond  handles  at  a 
time.  These  handles  are  kept  on  hand  fur  several  months  before 
being  used,  in  order  to  thoroughly  season  them. 

The  goods  of  the  Auburn  Manufacturing  Company  are  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  country,  going  into  all  the  states,  east,  weatt 
north,  and  south,  and  also  abroad  tn  South  America,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  and  even  to  Europe.  A  portion  of  Uie  rough  ma> 
terial  comes  from  England,  uid  is  returned  to  that  country  woiKed 
into  various  agricultural  implements.  The  reputation  of  the  wares 
made  by  the  Auburn  Manufacturing  Company,  which  has  led  to 
their  world-wide  use,  has  been  gained  by  the  coascientioiis  core 
exercised  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  scrupulous  ezactaess  with 
which  every  single  ailicle  of  their  manufacture)  is  inspected  before 
it  is  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  market. 

Their  annual  product  of  "hand  toots"  ie  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  the  greatest  in  variety  and  quantity 
of  any  fectOry  in  tlie  world.  At  all  tiie  agricultural  fairs,  through* 
out  the  country,  where  specimens  of  their  goods  have  been  exhib- 
ited, the  first  premiums  have  been  awarded  them ;  and  a  more  sig> 
nificant  proof  of  their  superiority  in  every  respect  is  the  fact,  that 
intelligent  and  discriminating  fermers  and  gardeners  have,  by 
"  word  and  deed,"  invariably  given  the  goods  their  unqualified 
approval. 


TB«  iracEanTT  to«  tA»TB  in  the  mocbbit  rttlb  of  sroi 
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—  THK  INTKOPOCTIOS   OF    MACHINEBT     INTO    LIST   MAKIHO.  —  TUS  HETHOD 
MANl'^ACTIIBE.  — THE    LATHE    FOR   TUB 


Thb  modem  fashion  of  boots  and  shoes  neceBBitates  the  making 
of  lasts,  as  tho  form  upon  which  the  boot  or  shoe  is  modelled,  and 
its  shape  g^ven  it.  With  the  use  of  eandals  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  coverings  of  the  feet  were  much  simpler  con- 
Btructions  than  those  now  used.  The  material  of  the  saudal,  being 
of  cloth  or  sod  leather,  re<juired  the  use  of  a  tsst  to  shape  it 
on  no  more  than  the  moccasins  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  conn- 
try  required  such  an  appliance.  With  the  introduction,  however, 
of  the  shoe,  made  of  leather,  with  soles  made  of  tho  same,  the 
Beams  needed  for  uniting  them  together  required  (bat  the  material 
should  be  supported  in  place  upon  some  substance  sufficiently 
hard  to  allow  its  being  easily  sewed.  Our  lady  readers  who  per- 
form the  good  housewife's  duty  of  darning  the  stockings  of  the 
gx>od  man  and  the  children,  will  recognize  from  the  smalt  gourd, 
or  other  appliance,  which  is  so  convenient  to  place  inside  of  the 
Bock,  the  necessity  of  having  a  last  to  perform  the  same  office  in 
shoe  making. 

Our  term  laet  comes  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  laesl,  which 
■was  allied  with  the  same  word,  meaning  a  track,  or  footstep,  and 
from  the  original  of  which  is  derived  the  Icelandic  word  Ijfsle,  a 
shoe.  They  were  at  first,  and  have  been  until  within  quite  a  few- 
years,  made  entirely  by  hand.  In  the  various  fashions  for  shoes 
irhich  have  arisen  since  their  introduction,  the  lasts  upon  which 
C689> 
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they  were  made  hare,  of  course,  varied  with  them.  The  lon^, 
pointed  shoes  of  the  middle  ages,  like  the  similar  bat  more  moder- 
ate fashion  which  prevailed  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  were 
probably  designed  by  some  enthusiastic  last  maker  who  had  an 
ideal  of  what  the  human  foot  should  be,  which  he  had  evolved 
from  the  depths  of  his  interior  consciousness,  without  consulting 
the  facts  in  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  feet. 

The  style  and  fashion  of  the  shoe  depend  chiefly  upon  the  shape 
and  form  of  the  last,  and  the  designer  of  this  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  of  the  play  of  its  various  parts 
in  walking,  and  of  the  necessary  conditions  to  make  a  shoe  at 
once  a  protection,  a  comfort,  and  an  aid  in  using  the  feet.  While 
lasts  were  made  by  hand  entirely,  each  last.in  itself  called  for  the 
display  of  these  qualities  in  the  maker,  and  the  careful  accuracy 
with  which  the  model  should  be  followed  in  working  by  hand, 
made  only  the  most  competent  woAmen  fit  for  this  work.  When 
it  is  remembered  by  any  one  who  has  ever  suffered  the  torture  of 
wearing  a  boot  or  shoe  which  pinched  in  some  spot,  which  did  not 
fit,  but  seemed  as  though  it  was  intended  for  some  one  else,  that 
the  fault  lay  with  the  defective  character  of  the  last  upon  which 
the  shoe  was  made,  the  importance  of  the  last  maker  will  be  fully 
recognized. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  lasts  began 
with  the  invention  of  the  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms.  The 
first  machine  of  this  kind  was  invented  by  Thomas  Blanchard,  a 
distinguished  American  inventor.  Early  in  this  century,  being 
engaged  in  the  Springfield  armory,  he  invented  a  machine  for  turn- 
ing gun  barrets,  and  afterwards  another  for  turning  gun  stocks. 
The  idea  of  thus  turning  irregular  forms  was  soon  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  lasts ;  and  now  they  are  all  produced  by  machinery, 
with  the  greater  advantage  of  securing  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
and  uniformity. 

Lasts  are  made  of  rock,  or  hard,  maple  wood.  All  other  woods, 
except  persimmon,  are  either  too  soft,  or  not  sufficiently  tough. 
Walnut  would  be  tough  enough,  but  not  soft  enough ;  black  wal- 
nut too  open  in  its  grain ;  ash  is  not  hard  enough.  The  maple 
wood  is  chiefiy  furnished  from  New  Hampshire.  It  comes  into 
the  market  in  blocks,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  averaging 
about  twelve  inches  in  length  and  five  inches  through  both  thick- 
nesses. A  cord  will  make  on  the  average  about  five  hundred  pairs; 
of  lasts.     Many  hundred  cords  are  yearly  consumed  in  Massacho- 
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setts  alone  for  making  lasts.  On  a  single  machine,  an  average 
of  four  hundred  pairs  arc  mads  in  a  veek,  or  seventy  pairs  in  a 
day. 

The  wood  is  first  seasoned,  which  requires  at  least  two  years, 
and  is  very  important,  since  the  value  of  a  last  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  correct  Beasoning.     This  process  consists  in 
piling  up  the  blocks,  under  cover,  and  letting  them  dry  there  natural- 
ly.    Any  application  of  artificial  heat,  such  as  kiln.<lrying,  would 
cause  the  wood  to  crack,  and  besides  would  destroy  its  life.  When 
properly  seasoned,  the  blocks  are  put  into  a  machiue  fur  tumiog 
irregular  forms.     This  machine  is  a  complicated  affair,  which  may 
he  thus  briefly  described :  A  wheel  about  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  called  a  "cutter-knife,"  is  arranged  witli  four  curved  knives 
fixed  on   its  periphery.     This  is  hung  on  an  axle,  and  supported 
by  an  iron  frame,  which  also  supports  the  other  portions  of  the 
machinery.     This  cutter-knife  is  attached  by  its  axle  to  a  guide  or 
model  wheel.     A  swing  frame  is  suspended  before  the  wheels,  into 
one  portion  of  which,  held  by  dogs,  is  fixed  the  block  to  he  turned, 
in  front  of  the  cutter-wheel. 
On     another     portion     of 
this  swing  frame  is  placed 
the  "model,"   that   is,   a 
perfectly    shaped    last    of 
the  stylo  into  which  it  is 
intended  to  turn  the  block. 
This   model    is   placed   in 
front  of  the  model  wheel. 

( The  better  to  elucidate 
to  the  reader's  understand- 
ing the  turning  machine  for 
lasts,  we  introduce  the  ac> 
companying  engraving  of  a 
machine  made  byGilman  & 
Townscnd,  of  Springfield, 
Vt.,  whose  machines  are 
used  in  the  chief  last  manu- 
factory of  this  country  — 
that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Maw* 

hinaey  — alluded  to  In  the  turning  machine  for  lasts, 

last  pa^fea  of  this  article.) 

The  machine  is  then  set  In  motion,  when  the  block  falls  against 
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the  cutter-knife,  and  tbc  model  against  the  model  wheel.  This 
wheel,  running  along  the  model,  beginning  at  the  toe  of  the  eame  and 
passing  slowly  along  to  the  heel,  holds  the  block  to  be  cut  at  jaet 
the  proper  relations  to  the  cutter-knife,  so  that  the  block  shall  take 
the  same  shape  as  the  model.  The  model  and  the  block  are  re- 
spectively moved  over  the  model  wheel  and  cutter^nife  simulta- 
neously, by  means  of  a  regularly  graduated  "  feeding  "  apparatuSi 
which  is  a  part  of  the  machine,  and  which  may  be  made  to  move 
as  fast  or  slow  as  the  work  requires.  On  the  machine  various 
sizes  of  lasts,  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  model,  but  acca* 
rately  reduced  or  increased  in  size,  can  be  turned.  A  machine  of 
this  description  costs  about  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  last  being  thus  shaped  out  is  taken  to  a  jig-saw',  where  the 
"  block  "  of  the  last,  or  the  upper  portion  of  a  finished  last,  is 
rapidly  cut  out.  The  block  is  a  necessary  portion  of  the  last, 
since  it  enables  the  shoemaker  to  remove  the  last  from  the  boot 
The  three  holes  in  the  last  are  then  cut,  the  two  "  hook ''  holes 
and  the  "jack"  hole,  which  is  needed  only  when  shoes  are  made 
upon  the  last  by  machinery.  The  lasts  are  then  heeled  and  toed 
by  hand,  that  is,  the  "  stubs  "  left  on  the  la««t  as  it  came  from  the 
machine  are  neatly  ti-immed  off,  and  the  toe  and  heel  are  shaped, 
the  toes  being  made  more  or  less  square,  round  or  long,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Then  a  slight  portion  of  the  bottom 
of  the  last  is  cutout  from  the  heel  and  toe,  so  as  to  "socket' 
them  for  receiving  the  "  irons,"  which  are  thin  pieces  of  flat  iron 
for  protecting  the  last  from  wearing,  and  for  turning  the  points  of 
the  nails  driven  into  the  heels  and  toes  of  boots  and  shoes.  This 
"  socketing  "  is  done  on  a  revolving  cutter. 

When  the  ironing  is  done,  a  strap  is  sometimes  put  over  the  last, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  splitting  when  used  in  a  "  pegging  jack. 
The  whole  bottom  of  the  last  is  sometimes  covered  also  with  an 
iron  plate,  when  the  last  is  to  be  used  in  nailing  machines.  The 
toe,  heel,  strap,  and  full  plate  irons  are  cut  out  by  machineiy  from 
the  sheets  as  they  are  brought  from  the  rolling-mill.  The  best 
quality  of  English  iron,  the  B.  6.,  is  used  for  these  irons. 

After  the  last  is  ironed,  it  is  taken  to  the  scouring  wheels,  and 
scoured  and  polished.  These  wheels  are  of  wood,  about  thirteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  thiek,  and  are  covered  on  the 
edge  with  coarse  drilling  staffed  with  flannel,  to  keep  them  from 
getting  on  fire  by  the  friction  caused  by  pressing  the  lasts  against 
the  wheeL    The  driHiAg  is  then  coTered  with  a^  coating  of  warm 
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glae,  npon  which  is  then  ufted  a  floor  made  of  pulTerized  quarts, 
which  18  mostiy  obtained  in  the  Green  Hount^ne,  and  ia  gromid 
np  in  millB.  A  barrel  of  thin  pulverized  quartz  brings  in  market 
abont  ten  dollars. 

When  polished,  the  lasts  are  washed  in  a  liquid  preparation,  the 
basis  of  which  is  linseed  oil,  and  which  serves  to  preserve  the 
last,  and  make  it  easier  to  pnU  it  out  from  the  shoe,  besides  giving 
it  a  more  finished  appearance.  The  lasts  are  packed  for  market 
in  bags,  about  twenty  pairs  filling  a  bag. 

The  great  skill  in  last  making  lies  in  the  modelling,  which  is 
properly  the  first  process,  as  all  lasts  are  made  after  a  model.  Very 
few  artists  are  competent  to  make  a  good  model.  The  nicest 
sense  of  form,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  tlio  foot, 
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and  good  jndgmont  about  the  bearing  of  the  shoe  upon  the  parts 
of  the  foot,  when  made  upon  a  given  general  shape  of  the  last,  is 
necessary  in  the  modeller.  Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  task 
of  the  modeller  is  to  suit  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  tlic  fancies 
of  the  diOerent  manufacturers,  while  adapting  the  last  at  the  same 
time  to  the  foot.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  change  in  tho 
shape  of  the  shoe,  and  consequently  of  the  last.  The  variations 
in  the  shape  are  innumerable,  changes  taking  place  daily.  In  fact, 
the  last  maker  has  much  to  do  with  the  fashion  of  the  shoe.  In 
New  England  anything  which  ia  extreme  is  generally  here,  as  else- 
where, fashionable. 
The   leading  manufacturer  of  lasts  in  the  United  States  is  Mr. 
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Samuel  Mawliiane;,  whose  cstablisbment  is  in  Worcester,  Macs. 
H«  learned  bis  trade  in  Boston,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the 
bueineas  some  twenty-eight  years.  Mr.  Mawhinney's  establiBbment 
is  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  was  built  by  hint  specially 
for  carrying  on  his  business,  which  is  divided  into  diflereot 
departments,  and  provided  with  the  best  machinery,  and  eveiy 
appliance  for  securing  the  best  results  in  his  specialty.  Tlic 
facilities  of  the  establishment  enable  Mr.  Mawhinney  to  re- 
spond at  once  to  any  order  made  upon  him  in  this  Hue  of  manu- 
facture without  delay,  and  with  the  certainty  of  furnishing  perfect 
work.  In  the  business  of  last  making  two  tilings  specially  con- 
spire for  success  —  the  utmost  perseverance  and  conscieuliona 
dealing.  It  is  impossible  to  win  such  a  reputation  as  Mr.  Uaw- 
hinney  has  secured  without  exercising  the  most  scrupulous  care 
that  not  a  single  last  shall  leave  his  hands  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny  of  inspection,  and  pronounced  per- 
fect. The  wood  used  must  be  properly  seasoned,  and  the  work 
skillully  done,  else  the  last  will  be  found  imperfect  in  the  custom- 
er's hands,  either  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Mawhinney's  lasts  are  in  demand  throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Western  States,  as  well  as  largely  in  the  South.  An 
average  of  four  hundred  models  are  made  in  his  establishmcDt  an- 
nually, at  a  large  cost,  and  for  which  there  is  no  direct  return,  but 
has  to  be  considered  as  so  much  capital  sunk. 
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It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Chinese  had  some  knowledge 
of  gunpowder  at  a  very  early  period,  some  say  two  hundred  years 
or  more  before  the  Cliriettan  era.  It  is  inferred  from  statements 
in  ancient  histories  that  the  Uindoos  had  discovered  some  explo- 
sive substance  which  they  used  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
encmioB.  In  an  account  relating  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great  into  India,  it  is  thought  he  avoided  certain  places  or 
peoples  because  of  their  use  of  Uiis  strange  fire  ■^"  for  they 
come  not  out  to  fight  those  who  attack  them  ;  but  those  holy  men, 
beloved  of  the  gods,  overthrow  their  enemies  with  tempests  and 
thunderbolts  shot  from  their  walls."  Others  observe  that  tlie 
knowledge  of  gunpowder  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the  most  dis- 
tant historic  events  relating  to  China  and  India.  In  China  it  has 
for  ages  been  applied  to  useful  purposes,  as  blasting  rocks,  etc., 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-works ;  although  it  has  not  in  ear- 
lier times  been  directed  through  strong  metallic  tubes  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  solid  bodies,  as  the  Europeans  used  it  soon  after  its 
discovery.  It  is  thought  that  the  Arabs,  by  their  intercourse  with 
China  or  India,  became  acquainted  with  this  material,  and  that 
they  communicated  their  knowledge  of  it  to  the  Greeks.  It  ia 
thought  by  some  that  witli  this  knowledge  originated  the  cele- 
brated Oreekfire,  which  enabled  those  who  possessed  the  secret  of 
\ta  composition  to  gain  so  many  victories.  Whatever  may  have 
been  it«  composition,  Constantinople  was  twice  delivered  from  its 
besieging  enemies  by  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  efficacy 
(706) 
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of  the  Greek  fire.  The  skill  of  a  chemist  and  engiueer  was  equiya- 
lent  to  the  succor  of  fleets  and  armies.  It  was  employed  with 
equal  effect  on  sea  and  on  laud,  in  battles  and  sieges.  It  waa 
poured  from  the  r^^mparts,  or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone 
and  iron,  or  darted  on  arrows  and  javelins ;  som^imes  it  was  de- 
posited in  fire-ships ;  and  was  most  commonly  blown  through  tubes 
of  copper,  which  were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fanci- 
fully shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  which  seemed  to 
vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.  A  knight,  who 
despised  the  sword  and  lances  of  the  enemy,  relates  with  heartfelt 
sincerity  his  own  and  his  companions'  fear  at  the  sight  and  sound 
of  the  mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek 
fire.  Jj|jcame  flying  through  the  air  like  a  winged  long-tailed  dra- 
gon, wR  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of  lightning,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  deadly  illumina- 
tion. The  use  of  Greek  fire  by  those  who  knew  the  secret  lof  its 
composition  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  scion^tific  experiments  brought  to  light  the  use  of  -that  com- 
pound of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  which  accomplished  a  Oftw 
revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  precise  date  of  the  knowledge  and  use  of  gunpowder  in 
Europe  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  though  some  time  between  the 
ninth  and  twelfth  century  is  assigned  to  its  introduction.  The 
crusaders,  in  their  conflicts  in  the  East,  wore  sometimes  terrified 
by  the  fiery  weapons  and  engines  employed  to  repel  their  attacks ; 
and  to  their  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  in  those  wars  fo^ 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  may  be  due  the  earliest  introduction  of 
some  form  of  gunpowder  into  Europe.  The  Germans  claim  that  a 
Franciscan  friar,  Beithold  Schwartz,  who  lived  at  Mayence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fouileenth  century,  was  the  inventor  of  gunpow- 
der. Others  give  the  credit  of  this  invention  to  Roger  Bacon, 
who  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  reclpo 
given  by  Bacon,  be  conceals  one  of  the  ingredients  under  the  form 
of  an  anagram,  which  being  transformed  may  read  as  follows: 
"  But,  nevertheless,  take  of  saltpetre,  with  powdered  charooal  and 
sulphur,  and  thus  you  will  make  thunder  and  Kghtiring^  if  you 
know  the  mode  of  preparing  it."  It  is  altogether  probable  thai 
the  imperfeet  mode  of  mixing  the  component  parts,  adopted  by 
the  Chinese,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Greeks,  gave  th^m  a  compound 
whose  particular  quality  was  a  sudden  and  sparkling  oornbns- 
tioni  while  later  chemical  experiments  of  Bacon  and  Schwarta 
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made  a  more  perfect  combination,  which  is  subsiiantially  that  of 
the  present  time.  Different  nations,  apparently  without  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  verj 
■  nearly  the  best  proportions  of  the  three  ingredients,  viz. :  in 
the  manufacture  of  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder  there 
are  seventy-seven  and  one  half  pounds  of  saltpetre ;  sulphur,  ten 
and  one  half  pounds ;  charcoal,  sixteen  pounds ;  which  together 
equal  one  hundred  and  four  pounds,  the  extra  four  pounds  being 
allowed  for  waste.  For  blasting  purposes,  a  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  powder  is  preferred,  of  which  saltpetre  forms  sixty-five, 
sulphur  twenty,  and  charcoal  fifteen  per  cent.  Powder  of  this 
combination  is  not  so  quick  in  its  explosion  as  the  other  kinds,  but 
it  is  more  efficient  for  the  service  to  which  it  is  applied.  This 
powder  also  is  made  of  very  coarse  grain,  in  order  to  increan  the 
time  in  exploding. 

The  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder  should  be  of 
the  greatest  attainable  purity.  Saltpetre,  as  it  is  usually  found,  is 
unfit  for  immediate  use,  being  united  with  impurities  which  prevent 

Vfiie  close  contact  and  combination  of  the  other  ingredients.  It  is 
refill^  by  solution  in  an  equal  weight  of  spring  .or  river  water, 
which  is  raised  to  a  boiling  heat ;  the  solution  is.  then  strained,  and 
crystallized  in  copper  pans.  It  is  then  refined  a  second  time,  in  a 
similar  manner,  after  which  the  water  is  expelled  by  fusion,  and  the 
nitre  assumes  a  delicate,  white  appearance.  The  sulphur  is  refined 
by  fusing  in  gun-metal  pots,  and  skimming  off  the  impurities.  The 
quality  and  value  of  gunpowder  are  very  seriously  affected  by  the 
quality  of  the  charcoal  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  kind  of 
wood  employed,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  the  charcoal,  will  vary 
the  character  of  the  powder.  Woods  which  give  a  hard,  flinty 
coal  are  objectionable ;  the  coal  should  rather  be  soft,  free  from  any 
extraneous  particles,  so  as  not  to  scratch  polished  metal,  and  give 
out  no  smoke  when  burning.  Whatever  woods  are  employed,  they 
are  first  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  instead  of  being  burned  in 
coal  pits,  they  are  prepared  in  iron  cylinders. 

The  kinds  of  wood  generally  used  are  black  alder,  black  dog- 
wood, and  willow.  In  France,  the  alder  is  exclusively  used,  the 
smaller  branches  being  preferred.  In  England,  black  dog-wood  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  sporting  powder,  while  the  govern- 
ment establishments  use  only  alder  and  willow.  In  the  vicinity 
of  powder  mills  in  the  United  States  the  willow  is  largely  culti- 
vated ;  it  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  by  frequent  cutting,  the  shoots  are 
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kept  down  to  a  small  size.  These  woods  are  reduced  to  coal  in 
iron  cylinders  heated  to  redness.  It  is  said  to  be  best  when  newly 
prepared  from  seasoned  wood ;  it  should  be  perfectly  charred,  and 
should  present  the  same  appearance  throughout  —  either  dead 
black  or  shining,  according  to  the  kind  of  wood.  The  most  in- 
flammable powder  is  made  with  charcoal/ prepared  at  a  moderate 
heat,  not  exceeding  500^.  That  which  has  been  subjected  to  a 
higher  temperature  in  its  preparation,  makes  a  kind  of  powder 
which  bums  slower,  and  is  better  adapted  for  blasting  and  for  ar- 
tillery than  for  the  rifle. 

When  the  several  ingredients  are  prepared,  they  are  separately 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  they  are  then  mixed  together 
in  the  proportion  before  named,  in  a  barrel  or  cylinder  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  The  composition  is  then  sent  to  the  powder  mill 
in  charges  of  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  each.  This  mill  is  gener- 
ally in  a  small  building,  standing  by  itself  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger of  explosion.  The  .mill  is  made  of  two  rollers  of  three  or 
more  tons'  weight,  which  revolve  round  a  vertical  shaft  on  beds  of 
the  same  material  as  the  rollers,  the  beds  being  surrounded  with 
wooden  sides,  like  sides  of  a  tub.  The  bed  and  rollers  are  some- 
times made  of  cast  iron,  and  sometimes  of  compact  limestone  or 
marble.  The  circular  bed  in  which  the  rollers  travel  i^  about  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  revolve  more  than 
eight  times  in  a  minute.  Each  charge  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds, 
placed  under  the  rollers,  is  moistened  with  from  two  to  three  pints 
of  water,  and  the  process  of  incorporating  or  thoroughly  mixing 
the  elements  occupies  about  three  and  a  half  hours.  The  complete 
incorporation  of  the  ingredients  is  very  essential  to  the  making  of 
good  gunpowder ;  and  much  experience  is  necessary  to  direct  the 
operation,  and  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the  mixture  for  the  next 
part  of  the  process.  It  cakes  together  in  hard  lumps,  and  is 
called  mill-cake ;  it  is  then  subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure  between 
copper  plates,  so  that  when  taken  out  it  is  in  the  form  of  larg^, 
solid  cakes,  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  called  press-ccjce.  The 
powder  is  then  reduced  to  grains,  by  a  process  called  granulating^ 
The  press^ake  is  crushed  between  toothed  rollers,  or  broken  by 
wooden  mallets  into  small  pieces ;  it  is  then  put  into  parchment 
sieves,  pierced  with  holes  of  the  size  required  for  the  particular 
kind  of  gunpowder  which  is  in  process  of  manufacture.  The 
sieves  are  placed  in  a  frame,  which  is  shaken  by  machinery  with  a 
backward  and  forward  motion  ;  each  sieve  contains  two  flat  circn- 
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lar  pieces  of  lignum-vitSB,  about  two  inches  thick,  and  six  iochetf 
in  diameter,  which,  by  the  motion  given  to  the  fi'ame,  rub  and 
grind  the  powder  until  small  enough  to  pass  through  the  holes. 
It  is  then  received  into  hair-cloth  sieves,  by  which  the  grained 
powder  is  separated  from  the  dust.  The  next  step  in  the  process 
is  called  glazing,  which  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  gunpowder 
in  a  canvas  cylinder,  or  large  cask,  which  is  made  to  revolve  forty 
times  each  minute,  and  by  the  rubbing  of  the  grains  against  each 
other,  the  angular  points  are  broken  off,  and  the  grains  acquire 
roundness,  as  well  as  smoothness  and  polish  of  surface.  This  lat- 
ter quality,  or  appearance,  is  sometimes  fraudulently  imparted  by 
putting  into  the  glazing  barrel  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  black- 
lead.  Pressing  and  glazing  are  of  great  importance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  since  by  pressing  an  equal  degree  of  den- 
sity is  given  to  the  grains,  and  by  glazing,  the  powder  is  less  liable 
tp  absorb  moisture,  or  produce  dust  by  the  shaking  and  friction 
caused  by  transportation.  After  glazing,  the  gunpowder  is  thor- 
oughly dried  at  a  temperature  of  150°  ;  this  is  done  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  drying-room  by  means  of  currents  of  hot  air, 
or  by  steam  pipes. 

The  quality  of  gunpowder  may  be  tested  by  its  not  being  easily 
crushed  in  the  fingers,  nor  readily  soiling  them ;  also  by  placing 
two  small  parcels  on  clean  white  paper,  three  or  four  inches  apart ; 
then  fire  one  of  these  parcels ;  if  the  paper  is  free  from  white 
specks,  and  not  burned  into  holes,  and  if  no  sparks  flying  from  it 
ijgnitc  the  other  contiguous  parcel,  the  powder  is  very  good ;  if 
these  tests  fail,  the  ingredients  are  badly  mixed  or  impure.  The 
strength  of  gunpowder  is  tested  by  an  Sprouvefte,  which  is  a  small, 
strong  barrel,  in  which  a  given  amount  of  powder  is  fired,  and  its 
projectile  force  is  measured  by  the  action  exerted  on  a  spring  or  a 
great  weight.  Count  Rumford  confined  twenty-eight  grains  of 
gunpowder  in  a  cylindrical  space,  which  it  just  filled,  and  upon 
being  fired  it  tore  asunder  a  piece  of  iron  which  would  have  re- 
sisted a  strain  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  mortar  was 
loaded  with  one  twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  powder,  and  upon  it  was 
placed  a  24-pound  cannon,  weighing  over  eight  thousand  pounds ; 
when  the  charge  was  fired,  the  mortar  burst  with  a  tremendous 
explosion,  and  lifted  up  the  enormous  weight. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  has  become  one  of  the  verily' 
"  great  industries ''  of  the  United  States,  the  business  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year.     The  representative  or  leading 
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jnanufacinring  establishment  of  gunpowder  in  this  countiy,  the  his- 
tory and  description  of  which  we  give  below,  is 


Du  Font's  Gunpowder  Works. 

Eleuthere  Irene  Da  Pont  was  the  founder  of  the  immense 
works  distinguished  as  the  "  Brandywine  Powder  Works,"  near 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  and  emigrat- 
ed to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1799,  landing  at  Newport, 
Bhode  Island,  January  1, 1800.  Having  noticed  the  poor  quality 
of  the  gunpowder  then  made  in  America,  he  resolved  to  engage 
in  its  manufacture,  of  which  he  had  a  knowledge,  having  been  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Lavoisien,  who  had  charge  of  the  "  Bureau 
de  Poudres  et  Salpetres,"  under  the  French  government.  Afler 
some  time  spent  in  selecting  a  location,  Mr.  Du  Pont  established 
himself  on  the  Brandywine  Creek,  about  four  miles  above  the  town 
of  Wilmington,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  where  he  prosecuted  the' 
business  with  such  success,  that  at  the  time^  of  his  decease,  at  the 
United  States  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1834,  his .  establishment 
was  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  as  it  now  is  in 
the  world. 

Since  the  decease  of  its  founder,  the  business  has  been  managed 
by  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  maintained  the  old  firm  style  of 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

The  works  of  the  firm  comprise  six  complete  manufactories  — 
four  of  them  on  the  Brandywine,  and  two  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  blasting  powder,  for  colliers'  use,  is  largely 
made.  The  original  works  on  the  Brandywine  commenced  operar 
tions  in  1802,  and  have  a  capacity  for  producing  five  thousand 
pounds  of  sporting  powder  per  day.  The  middle,  or  Hagley 
works,  commenced  in  1812,  comprise  two  complete  sets  of  works 
in  one  enclosure,  under  a  fall  of  twenty-two  feet,  so  arranged  that 
both  can  work  on  the  same  description  of  powder,  or,  if  required, 
one  set  can  manufacture  one  kind  of  powder,  and  the  other  set 
another  kind,  the  two  combined  having  a  capacity  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  blasting  powder  per  day. 

The  lower  works,  commenced  in  1836,  are  under  a  fall  of  twelve 
feet,  and  have  a  capacity  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  sporting 
powder  per  day<. 

The  Saltpetre  Refinery,  with  Laboratory  attached,  is  two  hoik* 
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died  and  fifty-eight  feet  by  ninety-six  feet,  with  ample  appliances 
for  supplying  all  the  nitre  required  for  the  fabrication  of  powder, 
and  also  considerable  quantities  for  the  market,  for  such  purposes 
as  require  an  article  chemically  pure.  In  proximity  to  the  Refi- 
nery are  large  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  saltpetre. 

The  Charring  Houses  for  the  preparation  of  charcoal,  three  in 
number,  are  capable  of  furnishing  all  the  coal  required  for  the 
mills,  the  wood  being  stored  and  seasoned  in  extensive  buildings 
adjacent. 

The  firm  have  two  shipping  points,  one  on  the  River  Delaware, 
'with  magazines,  and  a  wharf  at  which  large  vessels  can  lie,  the 
other  on  the  Christiana  Creek,  with  ample  wharfage  for  coasters, 
SJid  for  landing  coal,  wood,  etc.  They  have  also  a  station  and 
siding  for  the  works  on  the  Wilmington  and  Beadjng  Railroad, 
which  passes  through  the  property,  intersecting  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Coatesville,  and  uniting  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  at  Birdsboro'.  A  passenger  railway  has  been 
established  between  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  the  property  of 
the  Messrs.  Du  Pont. 

Attached  to  the  powder  works  are  extensive  machine  and  mill- 
wright  shops,  where  all  repairs  are  made,  and  most  of  the  machi- 
nery is  built ;  also  a  saw  mill,  planing  mill,  carpenter  and  black- 
smith shops,  and  capacious  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  and  metallic  kegs  and  barrels,  and  of  powder  canisters. 
Railroad  tracks  are  laid  through  the  powder  works,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  transportation  of  powder,  in  its  various  stages  of  manufac 
ture,  is  done  in  cars  drawn  by  horses ;  and  the  transportation  to 
and  from  tide-water  and  railroad  stations  is  done  in  wagons  by 
horses  and  mules,  of  which  the  firm  have  over  one  hundred  at 
their  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  mills. 

Besides  the  powder  mills,  the  firm  own  over  two  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  that  stretch  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  and  on  this  property  there  are  three 
woollen  mills,  a  cotton  mill,  a  merchants'  and  grist  mill,  and  a 
population  of  nearly  four  thousand  persons. 

The  aggregate  fall  of  the  various  water  powers  of  the  firm  on 
the  Brandywine,  including  two  which  are  yet  unimproved,  is 
ninety-one  feet. 

The  farms  attached  to  the  works  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  roads  are  all  macadamized  for  ease  of  transportation. 
The  buildings  on  the  estate  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  very  substan- 
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tial,  and  the  machinery  is  of  the  best  and  most  costly  char- 
acter. 

The  Luzerne  County  mills  have  about  seven  hundred  acres  of 
land  on  the  Big  Wapwallbpen  Creek,  with  an  aggregate  fall  of 
over  one  hundred  feet,  and  a  capacity  for  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  blasting  powder  per  day.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  and 
the  Lackawana  and  Bloomsburg  Railroad  pass  through  a  part  of 
the  property. 

The  higli  reputation  so  long  maintained  for  the  Brandywine 
powder  is  due  to  the  care  bestowed  on  its  manufacture,  and  to  the 
constant  personal  supervision  of  the  owners.  The  consumption 
of  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  (including  the  Pennsylvania  mills), 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  manufacture,  in  the  year  1871,  was 
over  eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  machinery 
in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  driven  by  nine 
steam  engines  and  eighty-six  water  wheels,  of  which  the  greater 
part  are  turbines.  The  manufacture  embraces  all  descriptionB  of 
powder,  viz.,  mammoth,  cannon,  mortar,  musket,  and  rifle,  for 
army  and  navy  ordnance  service,  diamond  grains,  eagle,  and  the 
various  grades  of  canister  and  sporting  powders,  shipping,  blast- 
ing, mining,  and  fuse  powders. 

The  productions  of  the  mills  are  principally  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  the  firm  having  agencies  and  magazines  at  all  the 
most  important  points,  with  a  principal  depot  for  the  Pacific 
States  at  San  Francisco,  and  agencies  in  South  America  and  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies. 

To  illustrate  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  powder  in  the  United  States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
the  fact  that  during  the  Crimean  war  the  allies,  to  enable  theiii  to 
prosecute  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  were  obliged  to  procure  large 
supplies  of  gunpowder  in  the  United  States  (one  half  of  which 
was  furnished  by  the  Brandywine  mills),  and  that  the  American 
powder  compared  favorably  with  the  best  they  could  procure  in 
Eurone. 


THE  EXPRESS   BUSINESS. 

THB  mPOBTANCE  OP  THE  ESPKESS  BUS1XE88. — A  BEE-HIVE  COUP  ABED  TO  AV 
OY8TEB-BED.  —  WILLIAM  P.  HARNDEN  THE  PIR8T  EXPRESS  MESSENGER.  —  HIS 
FIBST  TRIP  FBOM  BOSTOW  TO  KEW  YOBK.  —  THE  ADAMS  EXPRESS.  —  OTHER 
LINES.  —  THE  WKSTEBN  LIMES.  —  THE  ADAMS  EXPRESS  COMPANY.  —  THE  CAP- 
ITAL IN  THE  EXPRESS  BUSINESS.  —  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  BUSINESS.  —  THE 
•*  C.  O.  D."  PLAN.  —  MONEY  COLLECTION.  —  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  EXCHANGE.  — 
THE  SYSTEM  PURSUED  IN  THE  BUSINESS.  —  THE  EXPRESS  DURING  THE  LATE 
CIVIL  WAR.  —  ITS  AID  TO  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION. — THE  TENDENCY  OF 
MONOPOLIES  TO  COMBINE.  —  INSTANCES  FBOM  OTHER  IMPROVED  SOCIAL 
METHODS.  — THE  POST-OFFICE  AS  A  BASIS  FOB  TUB  EXPRESS.  —  CONSIDEBA- 
TIONS  FOB  AND  AGAINST  THIS  CHANGE. 

OxE  of  the  most  important  advances  of  our  modem  civilization 
is  the  establishment  of  the  express  business,  while  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  has  attained  its  present  development  shows  the  in- 
creased activity  of  the  social  forces  of  to-day  compared  with  those 
in  the  world  less  than  two  generations  ago.  The  activity  and  cir- 
culation of  our  modern  life  compare  with  that  of  the  last  century 
somewhat  as  the  busy  movement  of  a  bee-hive,  where  each  mem- 
ber is  actively  at  work  with  his  allotted  task,  coming  and  going  in 
search  of  the  material  he  needs  for  adding  to  the  stores  of  the 
community,  compares  with  an  oyster-bed,  where,  rooted  to  the  soil, 
unable  to  move  about  in  search  of  what  they  need,  the  bivalves 
wait  with  open  shells,  trusting  that  at  the  rising  tide  fortune  may 
bring  them  the  food  they  want.  In  the  one  there  are  concert  of 
action,  mutual  interdependence,  and  mutual  assistance ;  in  the 
other  a  monotony  of  sluggishness,  and  isolation  instead  of  union. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  at  present  how  the  generation 
before  ours  managed  to  do  without  expresses.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  promptly  and  easily  circulating  small  packages  was,  of 
course,  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  much  of  the  activity 
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of  our  present  commercial  and  social  relations ;  and  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  railroad  and  the  steamboat  the  express  came  into 
existence.  Yet  it  is  singulai*  that  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad 
had  been  so  long  in  operation  before  the  idea  o.f  the  express  origi* 
nated. 

In  1839  William  F.  Harnden,  of  Boston,  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  his  friends,  advertised  in  the  papers  that  he  would  make 
regular  trips,  as  a  messenger,  between  Boston  and  New  York,  by 
the  Providence  Railroad,  and  the  steamboat  from  thence  to  New 
York,  and  would  take  personal  charge  of  such  small  packages  or 
orders  as  should  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  accordance  with  Uiis 
announcement,  he  made  his  first  trip  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
having  in  charge  a  few  booksellers'  parcels  of  books,  some  orders, 
and  packages  from  the  brokers  of  southern  and  western  bank 
notes,  to  exchange  or  deliver.  Mr.  Ilarnden  designed  also  to  at- 
tend to  freight,  and  see  that  it  wus  promptly  delivered.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  made  a  contract  with  the  railroad  and  steamboat 
companies,  and  had  intended  to  make  four  trips  a  week. 

With  a  shrewd  comprehension  of  the  elements  of  success,  Mr. 
Ilarnden  made  himself  of  great  use  to  the  press,  bringing  them 
matter  in  advance  of  the  mails,  and  thus  securing  their  cordial 
cooperation  in  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  The  convenience  and 
advantage  of  the  undertaking  were,  however,  promptly  recognized 
by  the  mercantile  community  of  the  two  cities,  and  the  increase 
of  the  business  speedily  caused  its  more  thorough  organization. 
This  was,  however,  the  commencement  of  the  Ilarnden's  Express, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  extension  of  the  business,  until  it  has 
finally  encircled  the  world,  and  has  its  representatives  in  every 
town  and  village  throughout  the  country. 

In  1848  Mr.  Haraden  himself  died,  without  having  acquired 
more  than  a  very  moderate  reward  from  his  connection  with  the 
business,  but  not  before  he  had  seen  it  become  one  of  the  financial 
and  commercial  giants  of  the  land.  The  year  after  the  commence- 
ment by  Mr.  Ilarnden,  in  1840,  a  competing  express  was  started, 
to  connect  Boston  and  New  York  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
line.  This  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  P.  B.  Burke  and  Allin 
Adams,  though  the  sole  ownership  and  management  of  it  soon 
passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adams. 

In  the  beginning,  a  carpet-bag  was  thought  suflBcient  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  this  business,  from  which  has  grown  the  Adama 
Express  Company,  with  its  widely  extended  business  connections^ 
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its  immense  capital,  its  army  of  assistants,  its  troops  of  horses, 
and  its  trains  of  cars. 

In  1840  D.  Brigham,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hamdcn's  New  York  agent,  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  business,  and  going  soon  after  to  England, 
established  the  foreign  branch  of  the  Harndcu's  Express,  and  in- 
troduced the  idea  of  the  express  business  in  Europe. 

In  1841  Mr.  Adams  associated  William  B.  Diusmore  with  him- 
self as  a  partner,  giving  him  the  management  of  the  New  York 
end  of  the  line.  On  the  return  from  England  of  Mr.  D.  Brigham, 
Jr.,  Hamden's  Express  was  extended,  in  1841,  to  Philadelphia  and 
to  Albany.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  Adams  &  Co.  took  Mr.  £. 
S.  Sanford  into  the  concern  as  a  partner,  and  gave  him  the  charge 
of  the  agency  of  their  business  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  brought 
into  their  line  at  this  time.  Mr.  Sanford,  ivith  S.  M.  Shoemaker, 
of  Baltimore,  also  about  this  time  established  an  express  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington.  About  the  same  date  a  third  express 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  by  the  Newport  and  Fall  River  line, 
was  established  by  Gay  &  Co.  From  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and 
thence  to  the  other  cities  of  the  West,  the  express  lines  were  es- 
tablished by  Henry  Wells.  Under  the  name  of  Wells  &  Co.  the 
first  express  west  of  Buffalo  was  established  in  1845.  This  and 
other  western  expresses  were  finally  consolidated  in  the  American 
Express  Company. 

In  1849  Adams  &  Co.  extended  their  express  line  to  California, 
and  in  1852  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  established  theirs.  In  1854  Ad- 
ams &  Co.,  Hamden's  Express,  then  owned  by  Thompson  &  Liv* 
ingston,  Kingsley  &  Co.,  and  Iloey  &  Co.  were  consolidated  in 
tlie  Adams  Express  Company.  The  stock  of  this  company  is 
divided  into  twelve  thousand  shares,  having  no  regularly  stated 
par  value,  but  estimated  at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  thus  making 
a  capital  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  esti- 
mated aggregate  of  the  capitals  of  the  various  leading  express  com- 
panies is  placed  as  high  as  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollara,  while, 
together  with  the  various  local  expresses,  each  town  of  any  size 
having  its  representatives,  their  ramifications  extend  all  over  the 
country.  Depending  chiefly  upon  the  great  railroad  lines,  which 
transport  the  bulk  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  country,  they 
yet  branch  off  upon  every  connecting  road,  and  also  almost  every 
stage  line,  thus  placing  almost  every  hamlet  in  the  country  in  pos- 
sible and  easy  connection  with  all  the  great  centres. 

The  social  activity  which  such  a  condition  of  things  generates. 
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and  to  which  it  ministers,  being  at  once  a  cause  and  effect,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Though  its  results  are  not  yet  wholly 
developed,  yet  it  serves  at  least  as  Hie  basis  for  a  physical  organ- 
ization of  society,  in  which  the  circulation  shall  be  as  perfect  as 
that  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

Besides  the  transmission  of  packages,  the  various  expresses  hare 
become  most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  financial  organization  of 
commerce,  and  to  the  banking  interests  of  tlie  countiy.  They  not 
only  deliver  goods,  collecting  the  bills  for  them,  and  returning  the 
money  to  the  seller,  —  a  system  which  has  grown  into  most  gen- 
eral use,  and  is  known  technically  as  sending  goods  "  C.  0.  D.," 
that  is,  '*  collecting  on  delivery,''  —  but  it  has  also  been  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  bank  notes  and  other  moneys  daily  transported 
by  them  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  With 
the  various  banks,  bankers,  and  brokers  tliey  have  contracts  for 
performing  this  service,  charging  for  it  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
cents  a  thousand  dollars,  varying  slightly  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  this  way  their  charge  has  come  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  the  regulator  of  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  various 
money  centimes  of  the  country,  and  has  very  greatly  reduced  the 
average  which  formerly  prevailed,  and  thus  been  productive  of  a 
great  saving  to  tlie  producers  and  consumers  of  the  country. 

The  expresses  travel  generally  on  the  fastest  trains,  and  have 
frequently  their  own  cars  devoted  entirely  to  their  business.  Each 
of  the  trains  is  accompanied  with  a  special  messenger,  who  has 
the  business  under  his  personal  supervision.     The  valuable  pack- 
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ages  are  enclosed  in  large  iron-bound  trunks,  and  the  money  in 
safes.  The  position  of  messenger  is  a  very  responsible  one,  and 
by  no  means  devoid  of  danger,  as  has  been  recently  shown  in  sev- 
eral instances,  where  daring  tliieves,  knowing  that  valuable  booty 
was  in  their  care,  have  planned  to  introduce  themselves  into  the 
car  while  in  motion,  and  overpowering  the  messenger,  rob  the  safe. 
By  such  robberies  the  lives  of  several  messengers  have  recently 
been  lost,  since  the  desperate  thieves  engaged  in  these  entc^ 
prises  stop  at  nothing  to  carry  out  their  designs. 

The  business  of  the  various  expresses,  notwithstanding  it  is  so 
large  and  so  complex,  is  so  well  organized  and  arranged  that  both 
great  simplicity  and  accuracy  are  secured  in  its  working.  Every 
package  is  entered  on  the  way  bill,  and  the  messeViger  in  charge 
of  the  shipments  on  the  train  delivers  to  the  express  agents  at  the 
various  stations  the  goods  intended  for  them,  and  receives  any 
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articles  left  with  him  for  farther  shipment.  This  is  generally  done 
during  the  time  when  the  train  stops  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers,  promptness  and  despatch  being  made  synonymous  with 
express.  Everything  intrusted  to  the  express  for  transportation 
is  entered,  with  the  date,  upon  the  way  bill  at  tiie  office  or  station 
at  which  it  was  received.  The  address  in  full  is  marked  upon  each 
package,  and  the  charge  which  is  to  be  collected  upon  its  delivery. 
If  the  charge  is  prepaid  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  package  is  so  marked, 
and  if  it  has  been  received  from  some  other  express,  or  any  source 
which  had  a  claim  upon  it  for  previous  charges,  these  are  paid,  and 
the  amount  entered  in  a  cash  column,  and  collected  with  tlie 
freight  upon  its  delivery.  If  the  freight  and  charges  have,  how- 
ever, been  prepaid,  an  entry  of  this  kind  is  made ;  and  also  if 
there  is  a  credit  for  forwarding  the  package  beyond  the  end  of  tbe 
express  route,  this  is  also  entered  in  its  apTpropriate  column. 

The  amounts  of  the  '*  prepaid  "  and  '*  paid  through  ''  columns 
are  charged  to  the  agencies  at  which  the  packages  are  received, 
and  those  of  the  freight  and  express  columns  to  the  agencies  to 
which  the  way  bills  are  sent.  Thus  the  accounts  are  kept  correct, 
and  the  material  prepared  for  tracing  out  any  error  which  may  occur. 
As  the  way  bills  are  always  kept  in  duplicate  in  the  offices  from  which 
they  are  issued,  the  ability  of  tracing  all  errors  is  assured.  The 
simplicity  with  which  such  a  varied  and  extended  business  is  kept, 
and  the  promptness  with  which,  though  it  is  so  new,  and  had  no 
precedents  from  which  to  borrow,  it  has  been  organized,  speak  well 
for  the  business  ability  of  the  Americans,  and  the  ease  which  they 
display  in  adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  this  was  afiTorded 
daring  the  late  civil  war,  by  the  aid  rendered  the  army  by  the  ex- 
press. It  was  to  be  expected  that,  when  the  army  was  raised  in  a 
year  from  an  average  of  about  twenty  thousand  men  to  nearly  a 
million,  difficulties  would  have  been  experienced  in  keeping  its 
transportation  commensurate  with  such  increasing  needs ;  and 
though  it  was  a  cause  of  surprise  and  congratulation  that  this 
arm  of  the  service  was  so  efficiently  administered  during  the  con- 
test, yet  in  many  cases  of  emergency  the  express  companies  ren- 
dered an  aid  in  the  saving  of  stores  which  was  worth  millions  to 
the  nation.  In  the  distribution  of  the  mail  to  the  army,  and  trans- 
porting the  pay,  which  frequently  required  cart-loads  of  green- 
backs, their  business  organization  rendered  them  very  efficient, 
and  they  earned  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  every  one  who  profited 
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by  their  services.  Without  their  aid,  also,  much  of  the  needed 
work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  would  have  been  left  unper- 
formed, and  the  comforts,  the  delicacies,  and  the  various  oflferings 
to  those  in  the  field,  by  which  those  anxiously  interested  at  home 
sought  to  express  their  sympathy  and  love,  would  never  have 
reached  their  destination,  or  would  never  have  been  sent. 

While  the  express  business,  however,  has  shown  itself  by  its 
sudden  growth  to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  organization  for  sat- 
isfying and  encouraging  the  activity  of  modern  society,  and 
though  it  has  admirably  satisfied  the  needs  which  called  it  into 
being,  yet,  as  with  almost  every  new  method  introduced  into 
our  social  organization,  the  public  needs  require  that  further 
changes  should  be  made  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  which 
have  been  created  by  the  measures  themselves.  It  is  with  the 
express  as  with  the  post  office  and  with  the  railroads. 

When  the  postal  system  was  first  established  it  was  a  great 
public  convenience,  and  while  it  satisfied  the  necessity  of  inte^ 
communication  between  the  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  it  also 
stimulated  the  social  and  industrial  activity  of  the  people,  and  the 
charge  for  carrying  letters,  which  at  first  seemed  light  compared 
with  the  advantage  of  having  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter 
by  a  certain,  constant,  and  trustworthy  post,  without  having  to 
depend  upon  special  messengers,  or  the  personal  kindness  of  ac- 
quaintances who  happened  to  be  going  that  way,  came  to  be  oner- 
ous, and  the  reform  of  cheap  postage  is  one  of  the  surest  indica- 
tions of  the  advance  in  civilization. 

With  the  railroads  in  this  country,  which  have  really  become 
the  necessary  means  of  traffic  and  travel,  replacing  the  old  roads 
used  for  tliese  purposes,  the  system  pursued  was  to  trust  to  com- 
petition for  cheapening  the  charges ;  but  our  experience  has  shown 
how  weak  and  mistaken  was  the  confidence  felt  that  in  this  way 
the  public  would  obtain  the  best  advantages  from  this  new  method 
of  transportation. 

Not  onl^  has  this  country  given  evidence  of  this,  but  in  Europe 
also,  where  the  opportunity  is  ofiered  for  comparing  the  two  sys- 
tems, the  one  in  which  the  railroads  are  considered  as  public  con- 
veniences, like  the  mint  or  tlie  post  office,  and  controlled  by  the 
government,  and  the  other  in  which  the  public  convenience  has 
been  trusted  to  the  uncontrolled  efiects  of  competition,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  first  method  are  made  more  apparent. 

In  England  the  railroads  were  left  to  private  enterprisci  and  the 
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result  has  been  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  all  bankrupt,  and 
Parliament  has  been  forced  to  seriously  consider  the  necessity  of 
placing  them  all  under  governmental  control.  On  the  continent, 
however,  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  the  railroads 
were  built  under  limited  charters,  to  revert  to  the  government  in  a 
certain  time,  while  their  rates  of  charge  are  meanwhile  under  the 
inspection  and  control  of  the  government,  or  else  they  have  been 
built  and  are  operated  by  the  government  In  no  instance  have 
they  been  left,  as  here  or  in  England,  entirely  to  private  enterprise, 
while  the  public  are  left  dependent  upon  their  liberality  or  intelli- 
gence for  afibrding  the  necessary  transportation,  and  at  the  cheap- 
est rates. 

In  Belgium  the  governmental  system  is  the  most  perfect.  The 
roads  have  been  built  and  are  operated,  with  the  telegraphs,  by 
the  government ;  and  its  constant  aim  has  been  to  increase  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  people  by  constantly  cheapeniog  the 
cost  of  transportation.  The  statistics  of  the  country  show  most 
conclusively  the  advantage  of  this  system,  and  Belgium  has  the 
cheapest  and  best  managed  railways  in  Europe.  Any  profit  made 
by  operating  them  helps  to  pay  the  taxes,  or  is  considered  a  proof 
that  the  rates  should  be  reduced. 

In  England,  however,  the  competitive  system  has  made  the  rail* 
ways  bankrupt,  and  spread  the  widest  disaster  among  the  stock- 
holders. It  has  been  shown,  then,  that  the  irresponsible  financial 
control  of  such  an  important  industrial  aid  as  the  railroad  has  be* 
come  in  modern  society  should  not  be  trusted  in  private  hands, 
Tvhile  in  this  country  our  experience  has  gone  a  great  way  towards 
demonstrating  the  same  truth.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  say 
Tvhat  is  really  the  value  of  the  stock  of  many  of  our  chief  roads, 
upon  which  the  industrial  activity  of  large  sections  of  the  country 
is  absolutely  dependent. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  system  of  intrusting  the  rail- 
road to  private  enterprise  has  developed  a  new  feature,  which  is 
shown  equally  wiCh  the  express.  In  such  gigantic  enterprises, 
which  require  for  their  successful  operation  large  capitals,  the  pub- 
lic cannot  depend  upon  the  action  of  competition  to  obtain  the 
requisite  cheapness.  It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  com- 
petition, since  the  community  has  neither  the  money,  the  time,  nor 
the  inclination  to  establish  one ;  and  further,  as  was  seen  in  the 
contest  concerning  the  establishment  of  river  navigation  by  steam 
in  this  country,  and  as  is  at  present  shown  both  in  the  manage- 
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mcnt  of  tho  railroads  and  the  expresses,  the  established  lines  are 
much  more  able  and  prompt  to  combine  against  the  public  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  monopoly  than  the  public  is  to  combine  in 
the  establishment  of  a  competing  line.  The  great  expresses  of 
the  country'  have  displayed  this  tendency,  and  their  action  has 
been  far  from  proving  an  advantage  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
IDublic. 

With  tho  increasing  complexity  of  civilization  we  are  beginning 
to  see  that  all  monopolies  are  unscientific  and  uneconomical,  and 
that  the  interest  of  the  entire  public  is  best  subserved  by  not  in- 
trusting to  irresponsible  parties  the  performance  of  the  work  need- 
ed for  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  post  office  we  have  already  the  framework  of  an  express 
system,  which  couW  be  easily  enlarged  sufficiently  to  perform  the 
express  business  of  the  country  needed  by  the  increasing  activity 
of  our  social  and  industrial  life,  much  more  economically  than  it 
is  now  done.  The  extra  expense  necessary  to  so  enlarge  the  oper- 
ations of  the  post  office  as  to  embrace  the  express  business  of  the 
country  would  be  a  much  smaller  charge  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country  than  that  levied  by  the  express,  as  at  present  organized. 

That  government  work  is  poorly  and  expensively  done  is  gener- 
ally made  an  objection  to  any  suggestion  for  enlarging  its  sphere. 
But  this  is  not  so,  as  the  mint  and  the  post  office  show.  And  be- 
sides, were  this  so,  the  fault  would  not  be  in  the  principle,  but  in 
the  defective  organization  by  which  such  work  was  performed  ;  and 
the  remedy  lies  clearly  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  the  gov- 
ernment gets  its  power,  and  to  whom  it  is  responsible  as  a  servant. 

With  every  year's  experience,  the  social  impgrtance  of  the  ma- 
terial question  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  improved  methods  of  organization  to  satisfy  the  chknging" 
conditions  introduced  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  time,  which  is  daily 
manifesting  the  necessities  for  a  closer  union  and  interdependence 
of  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth,  must  in  the  immediate  future 
attract  the  attention  of  our  statesmen,  and  their  solution,  rather 
than  those  of  the  petty  disputes  of  party,  be  the  object  of  their 
labors.  With  the  study  of  the  course  of  social  advance,  and  a 
method  by  which  to  pursue  such  investigations,  the  solution  of 
these  questions  will  be  made  upon  the  universal  plane,  instead  of 
upon  that  of  parties  or  of  rings ;  and  among  them  hardly  one  is 
more  important  than  that  of  the  express  business. 
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i  HATtOKS  OF  AmiQCITT. 


The  invention  of  a  loom,  or  an  instrument  by  which  a  contino- 
OU8  fabric  is  woven  from  threads,  dates  back  to  the  pre-hiatoric 
period  of  hiBtorj,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  first  inventions 
made  by  mankind.  On  tlic  tombs  at  Thebes,  and  upon  other  n- 
mains  of  Egyptian  architecture,  looms  of  a  simple  construction 
are  still  to  be  seen  pictorially  rcpresentod,  and  the  cloths  which 
have  been  found  upon  the  mummies  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
tombs  show,  from  the  fineness  and  regularity  of  their  texture,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  the  art  of  doing  better  weaving  than  it  would 
be  supposed  possible  from  the  apparently  imperfect  character  of 
tJie  looms  there  represented. 

In  India,  also,  tlie  uso  of  tlie  loom  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  times,  as  it  was  also  in  Greece.  Some  of  the  fabrics  from 
the  looms  of  India  are  unrivalled  even  now  for  their  delicacy  of 
texture ;  and  Homer  speaks  of  a  figured  web,  in  which  were  the 
figures  of  a  Goi^n  and  dragons,  woven  in  the  texture.  It  is  be- 
yond qnestion  that  the  diapered  and  figured  textures  made  by  the 
natives  of  India  and  the  Greeks  were  excellent,  notwitlistanding 
that  their  looms  wore  of  a  very  rude  description  ;  but  their  indus- 
try, in  this  department,  as  in  others,  was  not  so  inexorably  bound 
as  that  of  the  modem  world  is,  by  considerations  of  money  and 
time.  Now,  with  the  greater  activity  of  our  industrial  occupa- 
tions, the  products  of  our  fancy  looms  are  not  limited  for  their 
consumption  to  the  few,  but  the  increased  demand  has  necessitated 
(721) 
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Buch  an  increased  production,  that  improvements  in  tiie  looms  have 
become  a  necessity. 

The  use  of  the  loom  in  Europe  was  introduced  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  Italy  and  the  Nethorlanda  were,  for  a 
time,  the  countries  most  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  its  use. 
The  precise  date  of  its  introduction  into  England  is  not  known, 
but  about  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  English  begun 
to  attain  the  perfection  for  wbich  they  liavo  eo  long  been  distin- 
guished. 

The  term  "fancy  loom"  is  used  to  designate  such  looms  as 
produce  figures  in  the  weaving.  In  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
looms,  the  leading  eBtablishmcnt  of  this  country  is  the  Cromptoa 
Loom  Works,  situated  at  Worcester,  Mass.  This  house  has  an 
historic  reputation  for  the  production  of  its  specialty,  which,  under 
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the  management  of  its  present  proprietor,  Mr.  George  Crompton, 
it  is  destined  to  maintain  and  increase. 

In  1836,  William  Crompton,  a  native  of  England,  came  over  to 
tliis  country.  He  was  at  this  time  about  tliirty  years  of  ago,  and 
was  an  accomplished  weaver  and  mechanic.  With  his  practical 
knowledge  of  weaving  and  the  necessities  of  the  loom,  together 
with  his  mechanical  ability,  he  was  enabled  to  invent  a  fancy  loom, 
which  supplied  the  want  tiion  seriously  felt  for  this  desideratum  in 
the  business  of  weaving.  The  looms  then  in  use  in  England  were' 
the  Dobby  and  Wizard  and  Witch  looms,  and  both  of  these  needed 
frnprovements.  The  Dobby  loom  only  lifted  the  warp  without  de- 
pressing it,  and  the  result  of  this,  imperfect  mechanism  was,  that 
the  threads  of  the  warp  were  badly  strained. 
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Mr.  Crompton's  mTention  to  remedy  this  fault  was  of  a  very 
simple  and  ingenious  character^  and  he  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  in 
the  United  States  in  1831,  and  in  England  in  1838,  under  the  name 
of  John  Bostron,  his  English  partner.  Having  carried  his  loom 
to  England  in  this  year,  it  was  there  received  with  great  favor. 
On  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1840,  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  woollen  goods  made  in  the  United 
States  were  manufactured  on  twilled  looms.  Gallii^  upon  Mr. 
Samuel  Lawrence,  the  agent  of  the  Middlesex  Mills,  this  gentieman 
gave  him  an  order  to  change  the  looms  of  the  mill  from  plain  to 
fancy  ones.  In  six  -months  the  change  was  compfelied,  and  the 
company  engaged  in  the  making  of  fancy  ov^coatings,  which 
was  the  first  practical  application  of  the  Crompton  loom. 

From  the  profits  made  by  these  mills  by  the  use  of  these  loomsi 
between  tlie  years  1840  and  1818,  the  company  built  another  im* 
mense  mill,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
present  city  of  Lawrence.  The  favor  with  which  the  Crompton 
loom  was  there  regarded  gave  it  a  great  reputation  in.  other  quar* 
ters.  Soon  aflcr  the  Middlesex  mills  had  got  into  operation  with 
the  Crompton  looms,  Mr.  Crompton,  being  without  ample  means, 
sold  to  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Bickford  the  exclusive  right  to  manu* 
facturc  them,  for  a  royalty.  This  firm  engaged  in  making  these 
looms,  adding  to  them  the  occasional  improvements  made  by  Mr. 
Crompton,  while  he  himself  was  engaged  in  travelling,  setting  up 
the  machines,  and  instructing  the  operatives  in  their  use,  and 
how  to  design  patterns  for  the  cloth  to  be  woven  by  them.  Many 
influential  mill  owners  of  to-day  will  remember  the  instruction^ 
they  received  from  Mr.  Crompton,  the  inventor. 

Mr.  William  Crompton  was  also  the  inventor  of  various  oth^r 
machines  than  these  looms  which  bear  his  name,  and  throughout 
his  life  has  displayed  a  very  rare  faculty  for  mechanical  combination 
and  original  invention.  While  the  making  of  these  looms  proved 
lucrative  to  their  builders,  the  royalty  paid  the  inventor  was  so 
small  that,  up  to  1851,  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  Mr.  Cromp; 
ton  had  received  only  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Meanwhile 
he  had  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabncs,  which  had 
proved  unprofitable. 

In  1849  Mr,  Crompton  became  very  ill,  and  up  to  this  time  has 
aever  fully  recovered  his  health.  In  consequence  of  tins  illness^ 
he  retired  from,  active  business.  In  1851  Mr.  George  Crompton» 
his  son«  having  become  of  age,  obtained  an  extension  of  the  patf 
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ent,  and  taking  a  partner,  went  into  the  business  of  manufacturing 
fancy  looms  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  including  the  improvements 
made  by  his  father,  and  improvements  of  his  own  invention.  In 
1859  the  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  retirement  of  his  partner,  and 
Mr.  Crompton,  having  erected  his  present  works  upon  the  site  of 
the  old  establishment,  has  continued  the  business  individually 
since.  During  the  continuance  of  the  partnership,  Mr.  Gromptoa 
found  that  his  father's  inventions  were  pirated  by  some  leading 
loom  manufacturers.  Invoking  the  aid  of  the  law  to  protect  his 
rights,  he,  after  considerable  litigation,  which  drew  heavily  upon 
the  funds  of  the  copartnership,  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  valid* 
ity  of  the  elder  Mr.  Grompton's  patents,  as  well  as  of  his  own. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1861,  the  loom  business  being 
limited,  Mr.  Grompton  devoted  a  part  of  his  establishment  for  a 
time  to  the  manufacture  of  gun-making  machinery  for  the  United 
States  and  various  large  private  armories.  Finally,  in  1863-4,  the 
demand  for  blankets,  etc.,  for  the  soldiers,  being  so  great,  Mr. 
Grompton  resumed  the  building  of  fancy  and  plain  looms  for 
weaving  woollens,  extended  the  capacity  of  his  works  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  hands,  and  since  that  time  the  orders  for 
his  machinery  have  been  constantly  so  pressing  as  to  employ  the 
entire  capacity  of  his  works. 

The  Grompton  Loom  Works  are  able  to  produce  from  two  to 
four  broad  fancy  looms  a  day,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  producers 
in  the  United  States  of  this  specialty.  Mr.  Grompton  also  mana* 
factures  fancy  cotton  and  gingham  looms,  which,  with  four  shuttle 
boxes,  run  at  the  unprecedented  speed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  "  picks  "  a  minute,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  shuttle  and  bobbin  used.  Mr.  Grompton  also  makes 
fancy  cotton  looms  with  a  large  number  of  spindle  boxes,  and  an 
extensive  number  of  harnesses  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
cottonades,  ginghams,  poplins,  shawls,  etc. 

In  manufacturing  the  leading  looms  for  woollens,  Mr.  Grompton 
preserved  the  configuration  of  the  machine  as  built  by  his  fatiier, 
until  1865,  when  he  discarded  it  for  the  "  upright  lever  m^ 
rangement,'^  for  the  harness  motion,  the  exclusive  right  to  manu- 
facture  which  is  under  his  control.  But  finally  he  discarded  this, 
and  has  now  adopted  a  principle  in  which  no  jack  levers  at  all  are 
used,  and  involving  many  important  advantages  over  any  loom 
hitherto  built.  These  improvements  are  of  Mr.  Grompton's  own 
invention,  and  are  under  his  exclusive  control,  and  are  very  popu- 
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lar  among  the  manofactarers  of  fabrics,  who  freqaently  render 
Toluntary  testimony,  bj  letters,  to  Mr.  Crompton  of  its  great  Talae. 
Mr.  Crompton  has  received  over  thirty  lettens  patent  for  improve- 
ments in  looms,  and  is  constantly  exercising  his  inventive  talenis 
in  farther  improving  the  loom,  and  his  other  inventions. 

The  number  of  pieces  in  a  broad  fancy  loom  for  woollens  is  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one,  consisting  of  the  frame- 
woik,  the  hameto  motion^  the  treadles,  the  drop  box  apparatus, 
the  lathe,  warp  beam,  etc.  The  cost  of  a  large  loom  with  four 
drop  boxes  is  about  four  hundred  dollars.  The  frame^  and  all  but 
the  shafts,  are  cast. 

Portions  of  the  cast-iron  pieces  are  ground  and  polished  on 
large  gprindstones  and  emery  wheels.     The  works  are  provided 
with  sei^feeding  chucking  lathes,  which  were  invented  in  the  &c- 
toty,  and  which  not  only  guide  themselves,  but  stop  when  their 
work  is  finished.  The  "  picker  spindles,^'  cut  of  the  proper  length 
from  rods  of  steel,  are  made  perfectly  round  and  smooth  in  an  in- 
genious machine,  called  the  "spindle  polisher,"  by  which,  at  the 
same  time,  the  spindles  are,  if  necessary,  pointed  and  polished 
with  great  accuracy.     The  power  for  the  works  ib  obtained  from  a 
Corliss  engine  of  thirly-horse  power,  made  by  the  Corliss  Steam 
Engine  Company,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  and  which  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  another  of  twenty-horse  power  for  doing  the  grind* 
ing  and  polishing  required  in  the  vafious  processes  of  manufacture. 
After  the  castings  are  cleaned,  they  are  first  passed  through  the 
Bclf>feeding  chucking  lathes,  and  bored  with  the  requisite  holes. 
Then  they  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  planers,  and  the  pick- 
er slots  and  the  drop-shuttle  boxes  are  made  perfectly  true  and 
parallel  with  tiie  lathe,  in  order  that  the  shuttle  may  be  thrown 
with  accuracy  through  the  warp.    In  the  shafting  room,  the  shafts 
and  crank  shafts,  the  driving  pulleys,  beam  heads,  and  gearing  of 
the  looms  are  turned,  polished,  and  fitted.     In  this  shafting  room 
are   Tarious  other  mechanical   appliances   of  the  same   charac* 
ter.     In   the  finishing  room  are  many  machines  for  turning,  drill* 
ing,  Bcrew-cutting,  etc.,  required  for  the  small  work  of  finishing 
the  looms.  In  the  punching  room  are  numerous  machines  for  making 
washers,  and  other  necessary  parts,  and  also  for  filing  the  small 
boxes  made  of  malleable  Iron.     In  the  shuttle  room,  where  the 
shuttles  are  made,  these  necessary  portions  of  the  loom  tmdergo 
nineteen  operations  before  they  are  finished,  such  as  sawing  out, 
^labbing^,  squaring,  burring  out,  pointing,  heading,  eta 
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The  "  firncy  loom "  is  distingoiahed  from  the  common  "  cam 
loom"  by  ita  "hamew"  mechaniBm,  by  which  the  operator  of 
the  loom  i8  enabled  to  arrange  it  at  will  bo  as  to  produce  any  re- 
quired combination  of  the  tvrenty-foar  hamesB^B,  in  order  to  weave 
the  various  patterns  of  fancy  oaaeimeres,  fbr  example,  or  any  other 
variety  of  fabric  which  is  manufactured  in  it  The  ordinary  loom 
produces  plain  cloth  alone. 

The  movable,  or  "  drop-shuttle "  hox-,  cOntaiftbiff  tbo  different 
colored  fillings  in  the  shuttleB,  and  &e  pattern  chain,  for  producing 
the  different  irrt«rweaving8  of  the  warp  and  woof,  are  the  chief 
distinguishing  features  of  the  fancy  loom,  as  tosipaped  *ith  the 
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plun  loom.  The  shuttle  boxes,  one  In  «ach  bos,  are  made  in  ttina 
parcel  divisions,  into  dacb  of  Which  a  given  color  of  "  illing "  is 
put.  The  "  chain  "  ii  a  series  of  small  spiittUes,  ahitfld  by  links, 
or  flexible  joints,  and  Tset  paralM  to  Cacb  otho^.  These  may  be  of 
any  required  number,  from  two  to  adveral  hundred,  «poti  which 
are  strung  a<  numlicr  of  small  iron  '*  rolls,"*  or  wheels,  i£vided 
from  each  other  by'washors.  By  uy  of  the  rolls  or  links  of  the 
twenty-four  on  a  apindle  of  tho  chain,  it  id  determined  whether  m 
particular  part  pf  the  warp  shall  go  in  the  npper  ot  loWer  portion, 
or  "  shed,'*  as  the  teahn>cal  ^m  iq/  whiek  is  fiirm^  fttt  the  pae»< 
age  of  the  woof,  or  filling. 

The  chain  is  BCt  on  the  end  of  the  loom,  itf  rach  connection  hy 
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the  haraesB  bars  with  the  several  faamcss  frames,  as  to  lift  a  par* 
ticular  one  at  a  given  time,  or  dcpreas  it  at  the  inatant  when 
the  proper  shuttle  is  ready  to  pass  through  the  woof.  The  Qimi- 
ber  of  hameBses  ma;  be  twenty-four,  in  each  of  which  may  be  set 
from  any  number  to  two  thousand  "  treddle  "  wires,  in  each  of 
which  is  an  eye,  or  loop,  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp 
passes.  These  harnesses  occupy  a  spaoa  of  nine  inches,  so  tliat 
within  the  apace  of  an  inch  several  hundred  combinations  of  color 
are  possible. 
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CHl^COAI.,  AND   BI4CK   LEAD. — ADCICMI  IVBttlTima 


DiAUOND,  cbarcoal,  and  black  lead  (plumbago  or  graphite)  are 
Afferent  fonna  of  carbon.  Little  ia  known  of  the  way  in  which  the 
diamond  cryatallizea,  thongh  somfl  small  artificial  black  ones  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  by  a  French  experimenter.  There  ia  a 
tendency  to  believe,  however,  that  both  diamond  and  black  lead  are 
ultimately  of  vegetable  origin ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  being  the  remains, 
in  the  primary  rocks,  of  some  vegetation  which  existed  when  those 
rocks  were  at  the  aurface  of  the  earth,  jnst. as  the  antbradte  and 
bitnminona  coal  deposits  are  the  remans  of  the  vegetation  of  a 
sabseqnent  geological  period. 

The  use  of  black  lead  for  writing  and  drawing  is  of  obscnre 
origin ;  for  the  reterencea  to  something  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  black  lead  pencil,  by  Van  Eyck  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Menimltng  a  little  later,  and  by  Italian  writere 
somewhat  earlier,  are  very  uncertain,  Gesner,  writing  in  1565,  has 
also  been  thought  to  describe  a  kind  of  black  lead  pencil.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  pencils  referred  to  as  above  by  the  Flemish  and 
Italian  authorities  were  plummets  or  rods  of  lead  only,  or  lead  mixed 
with  tin.  The  Italians  called  a  pencil  ati/o,  from  the  Latin  ttyluit, 
and  they  called  the  kind  of  pencil  —  whatever  it  waa  —  silver  atyk. 
Now,  a  leaden  or  pewter  rod  might  look  something  like  silver,  while 
a  black  lead  one  certainly  would  not.  Gesner  may  posaibly  have 
referred  to  a  real  black  lead  pencil ;  for  it  was  in  1564,  one  year  be- 
fore the  date  of  his  reference,  that  the  celebrated  English  mine  of 
(728) 
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Borrowdale  in  Cumberland  was  discoveredi  and  in  1565  thut  the  Srst 
pencils  were  made  of  it. 

The  graphite  fiom  this  Borrowdale  mine  nsed  to  be  taken  out  with 
as  much  precaution  as  if  it  had  been  diamond.  Indeed,  it  was  worth 
more  than  any  ordinary  diamond  mine ;  for  it  nsed  to  produce  to 
the  owners  from  $150,000  to  $500,000  annually.  It  was  only  opened 
for  six  weeks  once  a  year ;  a  limited  quantity  was  taken  out,  which  was 
shipped  to  London,  and  sold  once  a  month  at  auction ;  and  the  mine 
was  then  shut.  Thefts  by  the  miners  of  the  neighborhood  were 
frequent.  A  sturdy  gang  of  them  once  seized  the  mine  by  force  and 
worked  it  for  some  weeks ;  and  the  monopolists  in  their  desperation 
at  last  had  to  practise  closing  the  mine  by  hauling  some  hundreds 
of  cart-loads  of  rubbish  into  it,  and  then  flooding  it  frill  of  water, 
and  while  it  was  open  an  armed  guard  was  maintained  at  its  mouth. 

This  graphite,  as  long  as  the  supply  held  out,  was  the  best  in  the 
world ;  but  the  mine  has  now  been  long  exhausted,  and  only  fhmishes 
small  quantities  of  inferior  mineral,  much  of  it  extracted  from  the 
refrise  of  better  days.  It  used  to  be  manu&ctured  thus :  The  crude 
blocks  or  lumps  were  scraped  clean  and  sawed  into  plates  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  pencil  lead ;  then  a  grooved  stick  was  taken,  one  edge  of  this 
plate  set  in  at  one  end  and  broken  across  even  with  the  groove ;  then 
the  plate  was  Imd  into  the  groove  again,  close  to  the  end  of  the  first 
piece,  and  again  broken  across ;  and  so  on  until  the  groove  was  filled, 
when  a  piece  of  wood  was  glued  on  above  it,  and  the  pendl  rounded 
into  shape. 

A  numl>er  of  processes  were  tried  for  working  up  the  inferior  lead, 
by  pulverizing  it  and  mixing  it  with  glue,  isinglass,  tragacanth,  and 
other  gums,  by  melting  sulphur  with  it,  and  by  mingling  it  with  an- 
timony, etc.,  but  with  little  success.  Mr.  Brockedon,  an  Englishman, 
invented  a  mode  of  applying  enormous  pressure  in  a  vacuum,  which 
served  to  make  a  very  fair  article,  and  M.  Cont^,  a  Frenchman, 
as  early  as  1795,  developed  a  process,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
most  or  all  of  the  modem  pencil  manufactories,  for  a  manufactured 
article  or  "  artificial  black  lead,'^  whose  color  and  hardness  can  be 
graded  at  pleasure,  by  mixing  with  the  graphite,  after  grinding  it, 
difierent  proportions  of  pure  day,  very  finely  pulverized. 

The  well-known  house  of  Faber,  which  dates  back  to  the  yew 
1761,  was  for  a  long  time  the  foremost  in  the  lead  pencil  manu&ctur- 
ing  business,  and  it  has  for  many  years  had  a  branch  concern  in  New 
York,  which,  however,  manufactures  no  leads  here,  but  imports  some 
of  the  poorer  grades,  putting  on  the  wood  in  this  country,  while  the 
better  pencils  are  wholly  made  in  Europe. 
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The  business  of  manufactniing.  the  pencils  eolnplete,  however, 
upon  an  independent  basis,  on  a  large  scale,  by  scientific  methods,  and 
with  a  complete  smt  of  the  proper  machinery,  has  been  established 
in  this  country  by  the  enterprising  concern  of  the  American  Lead 
Pencil. Company,  composed  of  Edward  Weissenbom,  the  manufkc- 
turing  partner,  and  the  Messrs.  Hecht  Brothers,  the  selling  part- 
ners, whose  office  is  at  483  and  485  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
and  this  is  the  onlv  concern  which  manufiictures  penciU  complete 
on  this  side  of  the  ooeai:. 

Most  of  the  graphite  used  for  the  American  Lead  Pencils  is  ob- 
tained from  Georgia.  Other  deposits  of  it  are  known  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it  is  procured  from  various  parts  of 
the  worid ;  in  Spain,  Ceylon,  Norway,  Scotland,  etc,  etc.,  and  some 
noise  has  been  made  of  late  years  about  a  deposit,  supposed  to  be 
of  vast  extent,  in  a  mountain  of  the  Saian  range,  west  of  Lrkutsk, 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  Siberia,  close  to  the  Chinese  boundary. 
This  was  discovered  about  1850,  by  a  Frenchman  named  Alibert, 
who  had  fbund  lumps  of  graphite  in  the  beds  of  streams  coming 
from  that  direction,  and  who  persevered  in  following  up  the  indica- 
tions until  he  reached  the  mine  itself.  Tliis  deposit  is  unquestion- 
ably of  great  value,  but  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  nuneralog^% 
mining  and  manufacturing  monopolies  have  become  much  less  prac- 
ticable than  heretofbre,  and  the  lead  pencil  manufiicture  in  the 
United  States  is  little  dependent  on  any  particular  mine. 

The  processes  used  at  the  European  black  lead  pencil  mannfiic- 
tories  are  much  more  scientific  than  the  rude  method  which  was 
above  described  as  employed  with  the  Cumberland  lead.  Indeed, 
in  the  factory  now  running  at  the  old  Borrowdale  mine,  where  the 
poor  remains  of  the  rich  local  deposits  are  used,  as  well  as  raw 
graphite  from  other  places,  similar  improved  means  have  necessarily 
been  employed  in  order  to  utilize  the  only  attainable  material. 
These  means  have  a  general  similarity  with  those  of  the  American 
Lead  Pencil  Company,  but  the  American  ones  have  the  further  great 
advantage  of  a  connected  group  of  twenty-eight  different  patents 
for  improved  machinery  and  processes,  in  all  parts  of  the  manufac- 
ture ;  all  for  inventions  by  Mr.  E.  Weissenbom,  the  actual  super- 
intendent, an  accomplished  mechanician  and  able  manager. 

The  number  of  different  styles  of  pencils  called  fbr  by  the  public^ 
from  the  comm<me6t  sdiool  pencil  up  to  the  very  finest  grade  for 
artists,  and  regulariy  manufhctured  accordingly  by  the  company,  ia 
surprising.    Including  several  styles  of  colored  pencils  or  crayons, 
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it  makes  three  hundred  and  sixty  diflferent  aorta  of  pencils.  They 
differ  in  goodness  and  price  according  to  the  excellence  of  the  ma* 
tends  Qscd ;  or  in  ^  grade,^  or  hardness,  according  to  the  kind  of 
lines  required;  or  in  form,  nze,  or  outer  finish  of  the  wooden  casing, 
-aocording  to  the  taste  or  employment  of  consumers. 

Black  lead  pencils  are  made  of  fourteen  different  grades  of  soft- 
ness, varying  from  H  H  H  H  H  H,  the  hardest,  to  B  B  B  B  B  B, 
the  softest.  The  hardest  are  used  hy  engineers  and  artists  for 
drawing  the  very  fine,  dear  lines  required  in  mechanical  drawing,  in 
parts  of  drawings  on  wood  for  engravers,  and  sunilar  purposes; 
while  the  softest  are  fi^r  the  darkest  shadings  of  artists*  designs. 

Two  distinct  trains  of  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  American 
Lead  Poioil  Company's  Works,  besides  the  subsidiary  labor  of  mak- 
bg  boxes  and  printing  labels  and  besides  a  machine-shop,  where 
the  company  makes  and  repaira  its  own  machinery.  Every  machiue 
used  on  the  prenuses  and  in  the  pencil  manufitcture  proper,  indeed, 
except  the  steam-en^e  itself  was  made  in  the  Company's  own 
machine-shop.  This  renders  the  system  remarkably  complete  and 
independent;  so  that, provided  raw  materials,  lodging,  and  subsis- 
tence could  be  procured,  the  works  could  be  run  independently  of 
the  earth,  almost  as  well  as  the  earth  independently  of  the  works. 

In  describing  the  operations  which  result  in  a  lead  pencil,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  experiences  through  which  the  black 
lead  b  carried.  The  works  are  at  present  situated  in  a  quiet  spot  in 
Hudson  City,  N.  J.,  just  on  the  brow  of  the  steep  pitch  which  sepa- 
rates the  upland  from  the  low-lying  grounds  on  which  Iloboken  is 
built    An  elevator,  or  rather  a  steeply  inclined  railway,  lies  on  tlie 
face  of  this  hill,  and  the  heavy  materials  required  are  hauled  up  this 
by  means  of  a  drum  with  a  wire  chain,  worked  by  the  steam-engine. 
Up  this  railway  comes  the  crude  black  lead,  in  casks  weighing  fi'om 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  each ;  a  soft  cnmibly  black 
powder  with  lumps  all  through  it,  having  its  own  well-known  pecu- 
liar greasy  fedtng  and  gloss.    First  of  all,  this  is  refined  by  being 
mixed  with  water  in  a  series  of  tanks,  where  it  is  stirred  and  left  to 
settle,  transferred  and  stirred  and  settled  again,  over  and  over,  the 
impurities  being  gradually  thrown  out  and  the  lead  itself  assorted 
by  qualities.    When  this  is  done,  about  one  fourth  of  the  original 
quantity  has  usually  been  rejected  as  grit,  earth,  etc.    The  remain- 
der, having  the  appearance  of  a  very  choice  article  of  glossy  blacJc 
mud,  is  seooped  into  shallow  saucers  of  pottery,  like  those  used  for 
flower-pots,  but  of  a  large  size,  measuring,  say,  ten  inches  across ; 
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and  in  these,  like  so  many  mud  pies,  the  preoiooB  stuff  is  placed  in 
a  drying-room  kept  a  good  deal  hotter  than  is  comfortable, —  say  at 
120**  Fahrenheit, —  and  kept  there  until  the  moisture  is  thorou^ly 
driven  of^  leaving,  of  course,  hard  dry  pies,  or  disks  of  lead. 

The  third  process  is  to  crush  these  disks  in  a  dry  mill ;  the  fourth,* 
to  grind  the  materials,  under  a  heavy  muUer  in  a  circular  trough, 
into  another  but  different  and  finer  grained  mud,  which  now  be- 
comes possessed  of  a  surprising  degree  of  tenacity. 

The  mass  is  next  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  screw  press  of  three 
hundred  tons'  power,  under  which  it  finds  no  escs^  from  its  agony 
except  by  spirting  out  through  one  small  hole  provided  for  it  in  a 
little  solid  brass  die  about  as  large  as  a  small  thimble.  The  hole 
through  the  middle  of  this  die  is  of  the  shi^e  and  size  of  the  lead,—* 
square,  hexagonal,  or  oval,  large  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
are  almost  sixty  different  dies  in  all ;  and  it  is  in  passing  through  these 
dies  that  the  first  appearance  takes  place  of  anything  like  a  pencil 
lead.  It  is  no  single  completed  straight  dry  lead,  howerer,  but  an 
endless,  damp,  soft,  tough,  black  string  or  strap,  whidi  ia  quietly  coiled 
on  a  board  as  it  runs  down  through  the  die,  the  board  being  moved 
back  and  forth  and  across  and  across,  so  as  to  bring  the  coil  to  a 
long  oval. 

Next,  this  string  is  lifted  from  its  board,  a  length  at  a  time,  and 
laid  across  another  board  about  three  times  aa^  long  as  a  penci],  in 
straight  lengths,  each  piece  being  nipped  off  from  the  coil  as  it  is 
laid  against  its  predecessor.  These  pieces  are  carefully  kept  smooth 
and  straight ;  and  on  this  board  they  are  subjected  to  a  long,  slow, 
delicate,  baking  process^  from  which  they  emerge  with  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  pencil  lead. 

Being  next  cut  into  the  proper  lengths,  they  are  ready  to  be 
cased  with  wood,  and  are  stored,  sometimes  in  immense  numbers, 
waiting  for  the  cedar  cases,  in  which  they  are  to  be  consumed. 

Now  for  the  wood.  A  small  quantity  of  whitewood  is  used  fi>r 
some  inferior  pencils,  but  nearly  all  the  pencils  made  are  cased  in  red 
cedar.  This  is  cut  in  Florida,  and  shipped  direct  by  the  whole  caigo 
to  the  works.  Some  logs  are  brought  measuring  as  much  as  three 
feet  in  diameter;  so  that  the  tree  grows  to  an  incomparably  greater 
size  in  that  warm  climate  and  calcareous  soil  than  in  the  North. 

Having  been  hoisted  up  to  the  works,  and  stacked  for  a  time,  the 
log  is  hauled  into  the  saw-mill,  where  it  is  speedily  cut  into  planks 
whose  thickness  is  equal  to  the  width  of  four  pencils.  These  are 
sawed  again  into  laths,  whose  width  is  the  thickness  of  tUe  plank; 
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and  in  this  condition  they  are  seasoned.  They  are  first  placed  in 
long  criss-cross  rows  in  the  open  dr,  giving  the  place  the  appear- 
ance of  a  greatly  expanded  and  fandftilly  arranged  lath-yard. 
When  sufficiently  treated  by  the  open  air,  rain,  and  sunshine,  they 
ar^  placed  in  a  drying-room,  and  brought  to  the  proper  condition 
for  being  worked  further. 

Next  the  laths  are  cut  to  pencil  lengths,  that  is,  of  course,  into 
strips  as  long  as  one  pencil  and  as  wide  as  four.  At  this  point  most 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  cedar  are  rejected ;  and  it  is  found  that 
almost  half  the  bulk  of  the  wood  imported  is  wasted,  from  sap,  shakes, 
knots,  decay,  etc.  No  scorpions,  centipedes,  or  other  troublesome 
insects,  have  ever  been  brought  north  in  the  logs,  but  a  few  snakes 
have  been  found  coiled  up  in  the  hollows  of  the  wood.  No  accidents 
have,  however,  happened  in  consequence,  except  to  the  snakes. 

These  seasoning  processes  usually  occupy  about  two  weeks.  The 
next  thing  is  to  groove  these  blocks  on  one  side  for  the  leads  of  the 
four  pencils,  and  on  the  other  for  the  divisions  between  them.  This 
is  swiftly  and  noisUy  done  by  a  clean-working  little  grooving  ma- 
chine. Then,  after  some  trimn^iing  and  smoothing,  the  lead  and 
the  wood  for  the  first  time  come  together,  like  those  Oriental  brides 
and  bridegrooms  who  see  each  other  for  the  first  time  at  the  mar- 
riage which  unites  the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
lead  is  dipped  in  glue,  laid  into  its  grooves,  and  a  thinner  slip,  just 
half  the  thickness  of  the  grooved  one,  is  glued  upon  it. 

The  pencils  now  exist,  but  in  groups  of  fours.  After  a  little  more 
trinoming,  they  are  piled  into  a  pipe  that  lets  them  down  fiat-ways 
upon  a  table  of  another  noisy  hurrying  little  machine.  As  each 
touches  the  table,  a  finger  comes  up  behind  it  and  quietly  pushes  it 
out  to  a  set  of  saws  that  divide  it  into  fi>ur  pencils,  which  are  in- 
stantly driven  forward  again  into  a  shaping  machine,  fi-om  which 
they  tall  —  round  and  practical  cedar  pencils  at  last — into  a  box. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Next  they  are  polished,  being  laid  on  an  end- 
less belt  that  carries  them  rolling  along  under  a  set  of  ftoiously  vi- 
brating emery  surfaces,  firom  which  they  come  out  all  warm  and  shiny, 
like  a  little  boy  rubbed  very  hard  with  a  crash  towel  after  being 
bathed.  Then  comes  the  coloring,  first  with  a  dead  color,  which  is 
then  brightened  and  afterwards  varnished.  A  very  ingenious  mode 
of  painting  with  rapidity  and  efiect  is  used  at  this  stage  of  the  manu- 
facture. A  considerable  number  of  pencils  are  stuck  into  a  box, 
along  with  a  supply  of  coloring  matter  in  very  fine  powder,  and  this 
box  is  then  closed  and  placed  in  a  shaft  so  geared  as  at  once  to 
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wbirl  the  box  round  im4  round  and  to  shake  it  back  and  forth  in  the 
direction  of  tlii^  length  of  the  pencils.  TUb  swift  rubbing  and  jolt- 
ing brings  it  to  pass  that  the  pencilfl  color  themselves  with  great 
rapidity,  and  very  thoroughly  too. 

Last  comes  the  letteri|ig,  an4  fi>r  once  we  come  to  a  process 
through  which  the  pencils  have  \o  pass  one  at  a  time.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  noticed  thus  £u'  liow  continuous  has  been  the  method 
of  dealing  with  groups ;  a  method  which  is  remarkably  well  carried 
out  in  all  partu  of  the  company's  processes  aa  far  as  possible,  and 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ancient  Borrowdale  plan  of 
cracking  off  one  piece  of  lead  after  another,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
times,  into  one  pencil  at  s^  time.  After  the  lettering^  the  pencils  are 
ready  to  be  assembled,  papered,  and  packed  for  sale,  and  the  work 
is  done.  All  the  labels  are  printed  on  the  premises,  on  a  neat  hand- 
prc^s,  all  the  paper  and  paper  boxes  used  in  pax^king  are  cut  and 
manu&ctured  there,  and  all  the  paints,  dyes,  etc,  are  prepared  there. 
Provided  the  wood  were  sufficiently  dry,  and  the  leads  were  readyi 
it  would  require  but  four  days  to  fill  an  order,  from  log  to  penciL 

In  tracing  the  course  of  these  operationsi  the  history  has  be^i 
closely  limited  to  an  ordinary  style  of  pencil,  say  the  black  round 
No.  2,  which  is  that  most  extensively  used.  Fpr  every  thousand 
No.  2  pencils  are  used,  it  is  found,  about  three  hundred  of  No.  1 
and  No.  3,  and  seyenty-five  of  No.  4,  these  four  numbers  being  the 
ordinary  range.  Of  No.  5,  for  instance,  only  about  twenty  are  called 
for  to  one  thousand  of  No.  2.  Of  the  colored  crayons,  or  red,  bine, 
yellow,  and  green  pencils,  about  one  twentieth  aa  many  are  used  as 
of  lead  pencils.  The  process  of  manu&otuiing  these  closely  resem- 
bles that  for  the  lead,  being  done  with  the  same  machinery,  and  the 
clay  used  —  a  fine  pure  porcelain  clay  —  being  the  same  that  is 
mixed  with  the  lead  to  adjust  the  grades  of  the  penpils.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  operations  of  the  concern  may  be  judged  of  by  one  totaL 
The  method  pursued  is  to  run  the  mill  on  one  claas  of  pendls  until 
there  is  a  sufficient  stock  &r  a  reasonable  extent  of  future  orders, 
then  to  take  up  another,  and  so  on.  If  now  the  company  were  cot 
of  No.  2,  they  would  make  up  under  ordinary  eircumstancea  ten 
thousand  gross  of  that  style, — that  is  one  million  four  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  No.  2  pencils,  —  and  then  proceed  to  another.  ^  The 
work^  as  at  present  oiganized,  with  a  few  additional  hands  at  some 
points  of  the  process,  could  turn  out  about  six  hundred  gross,  that  it 
eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  pencils  a  day. 

There  are  a  few  variations  in  these  pencils,  which  have  not  been 


mentioned.  Such  are  tlid  t>one  tipi  sometimes  used,  also  made 
on  the  premiBes;  and  the  india-rubber  tips,  thes6  being  purchased 
ready  made. 

The  machinery,  whi<ih  is  carried  by  a  sixty-horse-power  steamnen- 
gine-,  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands  employed  (about  eighty  of 
them  being  women),  do  an  amount  of  work'  that  would  require  at 
least  six  hundred  persons,  all  working  by  hand.  The  premises  are 
airy  and  pleasant,  and  many  6f  the  Tooixx^  are  agreeably  perRtmed 
with  the  cleanly  aromatic  scent  of  the  ^edar. 

in  the  operations  of  such  a  concern  as  this  &  llhretrated  the  im- 
measurable progress  of  the  modem  arts.  The  Object  that  i^tts  i 
hundred  years  ago  reached  by  many  a  country  school-boy  all  alone, 
with  a  lump  of  lead,  a  skillet  to  melt  it,  a  mould  to  shape,  it  and  a 
jackknife  to  whittle  it,  is  to-day  sought  with  an  elaborate  train  of 
heavy  machinery,  the  united  operations  of  mechanics,  natural .  phi- 
losophy, and  chemistry,  materials  il^orted  from  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth  (such  as  those  used  in  colon,  inflia-rubber,  chemicals,  etc.)  by 
a  force  equal  to  almost  a  regiment  of  Human  beings,  and  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  that  would  buv'A  dozen  farms.  And  yet,  most  won- 
derful of  all,  the  thing  made  by  stfch  vtst  expense  and  labor  is  both 
beyond  comparison  better  than  the  plummet,  and  actually  cheaper ! 

As  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  high  excellence  of  a  strictly  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  it  is  propdr  to  state  that^the  peculiar  claims  of  the 
American  Lead  Pencil  Company  to  manufacture  pencils  at  least 
equal  to  the  very  best  in  evenness  of  quality,  freedom  from  grit, 
smoothness  of  texture,  ease  in  marking,  and  tenacity  of  point,  —  not 
to  mention  the  advantages  wtich  their  vety  complete  machinery  and 
organization  give  them  in  fixing  a  cheap  price  on  their  goods,  —  aro 
frilly  upheld  by  the  reports  of  their  patrons  and  by'public  testimo- 
nials. A  long  list  of  public  of&oiaky^dvU  Engineers,  artists,  and  in- 
structors in  drawing,  are  on  record  in  high  commendations  of  these 
pencils ;  among  whom,  for  instance,  are  Professor  Hertzberg,  of  the 
Art  Department  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and  at  Coo- 
per Union ;  Professor  Louis  Bail  of  Yale  College ;  Ex-President 
Thomas  Hill  of  Harvard  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  praises  bestowed 
by  these  gentlemen,  few  of  them  omit  to  advert  to  their  gratification 
at  being  relieved  from  a  dependence  on  foreign  manufactories  for  a 
superior  quality  of  pencils.  Premiums  were  awarded  to  the  Com- 
pany, moreover,  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Maryland  Institute  fairs  of 
1866,  the  medal  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  the 
Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  and  a  certificate  of  award  at  the 
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American  InatJtute  Fur  of  1871.  In  consequence  of  the  moreaa- 
ing  demand  for  these  pencilB,  and  their  growing  popularity,  the 
company  are  compelled  to  build  s  larger  and  more  oonTeolent  &o- 
tory  at  Hoboken,  N.  J^  vbioh  is  nov  in  conne  of  erection,  tbe 
dimensions  of  the  main  boilding  being  125  by  118  feet,  and  three 
Btories  in  height.  Such  an  evidence  of  the  reward  which  attends 
a  scieatlGo  and  aoonnito '  attention  to  supplying  the  needs  of  society, 
even  in  the  seemingly  modest  department  of  pencils,  is  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  congratulation,  as  a  proof  of  how  sorely  the  organizatiOD 
of  oar  society  is  normally  tending  towards  a  complete  integration 
of  its  vaiious  parts. 


tax  DiFraRBBCi  BBTwxm  ■cnirrtno  and  osdohmt  knowlsimi.  —  Miit  ai  t, 

MBliUXKK.  — CHBimD  FOm  KUT-B*.  —  AH  ICCOCKT  Or  BOW  THKT  AXI   MABB. 

— Bozwooik^na  psoDDonoir. — trb  factoxt  or  BrBPHnra  mo  oom> 
PAKT.— TRB  raooxMaa  of  MTLi^uuva.— tm  kachdirbt  urbd  ih  tbm 

BCUMBM.  —  MS.  D.  B.  STBFBHB  AS  All   IWTXKTOK.  —  TUB  BTKPBBHB  PATBXT 
(XtMSIHATIOX   KOI.S. — TBS   TAKIODB   DBKB  TO  WBIQH  II  MAI   BB  ATFUXIk 

The  ability  to  measare  accoratelj,  tmd  thaa  obtun  a  definite  and 
positive  kuowledge,  instead  of  a  geaentl  and  indefinite  knowledge  of 
fenn,  relation,  distance,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  the  existing 
oondition  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed,  constitutes  the  difierenoe 
between  scientific  knowledge  and  ordinary  knowledge.  By  some 
philologists  onr  term  man  is  traced  to  a  derivation  from  the  Aryan 
root-word  ma,  to  measure.  Wbether  tbb  derivation  is  true  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  definition  of 
man,  as  classified  at  the  head  of  the  organic  evolution  of  intelligence 
upon  this  planet,  is  that  of  a  measurer,  and,  as  symbols  of  bis  true 
domination  of  the  world,  a  rale  and  a  pair  of  scales  would  be  much 
filter  and  more  expressive  of  bis  glory  than  a  crown  and  a  sceptre. 

The  use  of  the  rule  is  so  absolutely  necessary  in  almost  every 
mechanical  or  artistic  pursuit,  that  the  consumption  is,  of  course, 
very  great,  and  the  manufacture  is  consequently  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  Rules  are  generally  made  of  boxwood  or  of  ivory,  and 
are  mounted  and  tipped  with  brass  or  silver.  Boxwood  is  most  ex- 
tensively used,  both  on  account  of  its  being  more  plentiiul  than 
ivory,  and  also  because  it  is  less  liable  to  expand  and  contract  by 
varistioDB  of  the  temperature.  This  last  consideration  is  the  most 
important,  since  the  accuracy  of  the  rule  depends  upon  the  con- 
stancy with  which  it  marks  the  fixed  standard  for  lineal  measure- 
ment. 

The  boxwood  nsed  by  the  chief  mann&cturers  of  rules  grows  in 

Turicey  and  Southern  Rusma.    The  forests  in  which  it  is  produced 

•re  nndw  the  control  of  the  respective  governments,  and  are  &nned 

out,  ta  leased  to  spedal  contractors,  who  pay  for  the  privilege  by  a 
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certain  percentage  of  the  income  from  tlie  side  of  their  prodnoe. 
The  forests  within  the  jansdiction  of  Rassia  are  leased  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  to  two  persons,  who  have  ftdl  contr(d  of 
the  catting  and  disposition  of  the  borwood.  These  forests  occnpy 
mountain  ranges  for  the  most  part  The  boxwood  is  cut,  and  after 
a  suitable  time  brought  down  from  the  mpuntains  to  the  market  or 
depot  for  sale,  on  the  backs  of  mules. 

The  tree  producing  boxwood,  known  botanically  as  the  buxus^ 
whence  our  name  for  it,  is  small  in  size,  the  average  diameter  of  the 
logs  which  reach  this  country  being  from  six  to  seven  inches,  and 
never  more  than  fifteen.  The  boxwood  ioopoited  by  our  manufiic- 
turers  is  now  broa^t  directly  from ^edepote in  Russia aad  Turkey 
to  New  Yofrk  and  Boston,  by  the  "UrAf  of  Stiiyrtrtu  Ffertfitfriy  ft  was 
taken  to  Liverpool,  and  there  transshipped  to  thiff  totmfry.  Boxwood 
is  sold  by  weight,  the  price's  varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  ton,  the  value  depending  upon  the  texture,  color,  and 
fitraightness  of  the  grain ;  the  color  being  an  important  consideration. 
The  deeper  the  golden  tint  of  the  wood,  the  more  valuable  it  is  for 
mlos. 

The  manufacture  of  rules  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  TTnited 
States,  and  from  its  extent,  and  the  multiplicity  of  interests  which 
dept?nd  in  a  gi'eater  or  less  degree  upon  ita  accuracy,  by  which  their 
own  is  regulated,  it  may  be  justly  classed  as  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  land.  The  leading  manufactory,  of  the  TTnited  States  is 
that  of  Stephens  and  Company,  at  Iliverton,  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut.  Their  factory  is  situated  on  t^ie  Tunxis,  a  small  river, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Famiington  lliver,  and 
which  at  thb  spot  supplies  a  good  water-power.  The  establishment 
of  Stephens  and  Company  has  mainly  grown  up  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Mr.  DeLoss  H.  Stephens,  who  unites  with  the  character  of  an 
able  and  indefatigable  business  man  the  genius  of  a  first-class  practical 
inventor,  anc(  who,  by  machinery  of  his  ,own  invention,'  has  greatly 
promoted  the  manufacture  of  niles  in  this  country. ,  The  most  im- 
portant inventions  which  Mr.  Stephens  has  made  have  been  wisely 
kept  within  tlie  knowledge  of  Stephens  and  Company,  and  secured  to 
their  special  control,  not  by  letters  patent,  but  by  private  use.  By 
the  aid  of  these  machines,  and  improvements  in  others,  wliich  have 
been  secured  in  the  same  way,  Messrs.  Stephen^  and  Company  have 
been  enabled  to  manufacture  the  best  quality  of  rules  in  the  market, 
dt  less  cost  than  many  of  theil'  competitors  have  beeil  able  to* 
Some  of  Mr.  Stepheiis^tf  inventions  h^e,  howietet,  beeil  patented. 
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By  the  lesseniiig  of  the  cdst  6t  ]»odncti6ii  brdnght  about'  by  the 
nte  of  their  macfameiry^  MeMrs.  Sfephcbs  and  Compan j  are  enabled 
to  gire  the  pniehaacrt  of  their  roles  more  jMerfect  and  more  ctosoiei^- 
tioiidj  made  wares  at  lower  prices  than  their  competitors  can  well 
afiR>rd,  and  thus  they  haye  risen  to  theif  eminenoe  m  this  bitmch  of 
mannfiictiire. 

The  making  of  riles  is  a  nice  art,  aAd  quite  interesting  in  its 
detfuis.  The  bdzwbod  Idgs^  on  their  anival  at  the  fectoiy^  ate  fin>t 
^blocked  np^"  or  sawed  intd' proper  lengths  or  sections^  which  are 
then  quartered,  or  split  into  four  minor  .sectionsi  which .  are  then 
slabbed  <Mr  cut  iiito  piebes  about  the  width  of  a  rule.  These  dabs 
are  then  slit  into  pieces  about  ah  eighth  of  an  itich  in  thicknesis. 
ThA  next  process  is  to'^ditsssoff  or. gauge,  each  piece  as  to  its 
brtader  surfaceft,  or  Bidel^  and  its  edges,'  into  the  required  shape 
and  size.  This  is  done  rapidly  and  perfectly  by  an  automatic  ma* 
chine  of  ingenioua-oontciraBce. 

The  ^  stufl^^  as  the  places  of  boxwood  are  called,  is  next  fitted  or 
adjusted  to  the  kind  <>f  joints  to  Which,  .the  pieces  are  finally  to  be 
united.  These  joints  are  vesptetiyely  called,  **heiEid  joints''  and 
**  middle  jcHnts."  Hie  liext  stepr  is  to  ^tip**  the  boxwood  pieces^ 
that  is^  to  fit  the  brass  or  silTcr  caps  upon  their' ends ;  brass  being 
chiefly  used  fo^  mounting  the  bokwood  rules,  and  German  silver,  or 
real  silver,  for  the  ivory  rules*  Phre  silver  mountings  are  too  ex** 
p^siVe  for  the  gelieral  dmnand;  though  on  the  occadon  of  our 
visit  to  the  ftetory  of  St^h^is  and  Ckimpany  we  saw  several  splen* 
did  ivory  combination  rules  made  to  the'  oxder  of  Governor  CHaflin 
of  Massa<$husiett8»  and  other  ^repuUioansov^i^eigns,''  which  were 
mounted  with  jyuQre  silveh 

The  brass  uscfti  in  th^  manufacture  of  rules  is  brought  to  the  fiuv 
Uarf  *fironi  th6  rolIii^*4m]ls,  in  sheets  porqlared  for  the  purpose^  and 
is  slit  by  eirculilr  shears  and  scfwa  into  prbper  siaes,  and  then  out 
with'di^s  into  thfe  &lin#  needed  for  tiie  construction  of  the  joints, 
caps^  bindings,  etc^  which  al^  nsM  in  the  rules.  The  johits  of  the 
rules  made  by  Messret  Stephens  and  Company  are,  by  pieculiar 
machinery,  ^  scraped,''  ox  trimioted ;  this  process  doing  away  with  the 
sl<rwer  one  of  filing,  tnilling^  ^tc^  ahd  leaving  the  woik  more  perfect. 
Tbcr  machil^  which  doies  this  is  the  invention  of  Hr.  DeLoss  H« 
Step|iena»  and  is  piiteiited,  ' 

ITn^tiiig'tbe  several  p)ed^  which  form  th&  commoh  joint  is  done 
in  this  factc^  bya  **  driving  t^AiMs^  w^di  performs  this' work  at 
ku|st  oi|^  hundred  ^r  tenkmoi^  exp«dilSouiiIy  than  Che  hand  method 
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of  driving  which  fonhetljr  pnvw^ed.  The  <*  rolls,"  or  ooIleU,  or  the 
cylindrioal  parts  of-  t3ie  rale  joints,  or  ^hocdders  over  which  the 
jcHDted  parts  of  the  ni}e  tura^  are  mad^  here  hy  an  ingenioiiB 
automatic  machine,  with  a  great  sirving  of  labor'  and  materiaL 
Everything  in  the  •establishment,  eveh-.to  t&e^ootting  of  the  pins, 
of  which  about  twenty  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  plain  role 
and  forty  into  that  ojf  i  bound  rule^  ia  dbne'by'kiachinery  instead 
of  by  hand,  as  was'  fotmierly  the  praotice-.  The  headiikg  of  the  rivets 
and  the  marking  out  ef  the  H  archeif  "<  tOT^oeive  the  joini<^ape  are 
also  done  by  machinery. 

After  the  work  is  put  together  and  made  ready  fbr  nndei^ing 
the  process  of  ^graduating,'"  it  is  takeii  to  the  gradoating  i«ooni, 
where  the  lineal  gauging  is  performed.  The  machines  by  which 
the  surface  of  the  rules  is  marked  hito  inches  and  parts  of  inches 
are  aiitomatic  in  their  operation,  and  qmite  oomplioated  in  their 
construction,  and  perform  their  woiic  with  lOEiore- than  human  accu- 
racy, and  with  almost  living  intelligence.*  Thesb  machines  are  the 
inventions  of  Mr.  DeLoss  H.  Bte^enSj  and  aloiie  would  be  enough 
to  secure  for  :him  a  place  an^ong  the  first  acientific  mechanical  in- 
ventbrsiof  his  time.  Their  work  is  neat,  delicalte,  perfect,  and  rap- 
idly p^ormed.  While  those  maohiikes  are  necessarily  so  comi^- 
cated  in  their  construction,  yet  they  are  so  simple  tn  their  action 
that  they  can  be  safely  left  to  be  operated  by  a  boy. 

After  the  rules  ane>  completed,  *  they  are  tiien  thoroughly  in- 
spected, any  blemish  or  fiiult,  however  slight  or  trivial,  condemn- 
ing thenu  Stephens  and  ^  Company  manufiiotire  over  one  hun- 
dred di&rent  varieties  of  rales,  whidh  are  in  demand  all  over  the 
United  States,  in  Australia,  South  Ameiiea^  and  in  Europe  alaa 
Some  varieties  of  their  roles  kre  manufiMitaTed  solely  by  Stephens  and 
Company,  among  which  is  the  celi^nited  ^Stephens'  Patent  Com- 
bination Rule,"  a  cut  of  whicH  is  here  given.  This  rule,  an  inren- 
tion  of  Mrl  L;  0.  Stephens,  l&efomider' of  the  business  and  the 
father  of  thef  prei^nt owner,  is  made  of  boMwood  or  ivory,  and  com^ 
bines  in  itself  a  eavpente#'8'nile,-spiTit-l6vel,  square,  .pi umb^  bevel, 
indicator,  brace^oal^  draughting^oale,  T  square,  protractor,  right- 
angled  triangle,  and  with  a  straight  edge  can  be  used  as  a  parallel 
rkiler.  .  It  hasibnt  one  joints  and  is  bound  with  brass.  When  folded 
it  is  six  inches  long,  one  and  three  eighths  incfllea  ^de,  and  three 
eigUtha  of  a^  inch  thick.  The  cuts^' which  are  jtist  halMze,  rep- 
resent the  i  rule  in  tl^rie*  posTtiens :  fli^  as  a  spirii-level ;  second, 
as* ditry^iqaare  level  apd  flumbj  when  partially  •opened'  h  serves 
also  as  a  slope-lcveL 
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The  angles  formed  by  the  blade  and  leg  (kcreaeejMst  one  half  aa 
fast  as  the  angles  ibrmed  by  opening  tli9._]«gH  of  the  rule  increoM. 
The  upper  edge  df  the  other  ude  of  the  blade  ia  graduated  iitto 
inichcs  and  ei^ths,  aad  tboa  shows  the  piteA  to  tAe/oot.  The  inner 
edge  of  the  leg  which  holds  the  glass  ia  also  graduated  to  measure 
the  angles  vbich  arc  formed  by  turning  the  blade  in  the  leg  which 
holds  iL  These  degrees  show  how  much  the  right  angle  is  reduced 
as  the  blade  &lls  from  that  position.  As  s  T  square  it  is  also  a  right- 
.angled  triangle.  One  side  of  the  blade  is  divided  into  twelfths,  also 
tfie  inade  edge  of  thb  leg  which  holds  it,  thus  cwistituting  a  brace- 
seale. 


^  '  Stephen^  Ffttent  ComUiuition  Rnk. 

The  sloUed  screw  which  passes  through  the  end  of  tfae  leg  is 
used  ip  adjusting  the  sqaare,  should  It  require  it.  By  thii|  simple 
arrangement  for  measiiring  angles,  this  jata  iwcomea  invalvkble  to 
practical  mechanics  of  ^l.kandMv-nSw^l  as  to  surveyors,  dnmghtsmen, 
architects,  and-eTtTry  one  who  knows  the  value  of  an  inatrfunfent  by 
which' he  can  readily  and  reliably  mensure  whatever  he  may  wish; 
and  its  nniveraal  uae,  as  tending  to  difliise  a  habit  of  acquiring  an 
accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  form  and  distance,  woiold  prove 
a  most  valuable  educational  assistance,  and  one  which  is  thoroughly 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  tends  to  replace  vague  and  general 
ooaceptions  of  things  by  the  accur^cv  of  positive  knowledge. 
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The  above  «trt  repretmto  a  ealiper  rale,  aUo  monnActnivd  hj. 
Stepbene  and  Company.  The  valae  of  this  coavenient  device  for 
measuring  acflnrately  the  diameters  of  round  and  c^indricsl  bodies 
is  too  wen  known  to  penons  who  have  practically  become  ao- 
qnaioted  with  it  to  neeid  more  than  the  ramplest  mention  here. 
In  the  other  cnt,  Uie  oombinatioa  nle  is  shown  as  a  al<^)e4evel,  or 
Inclinometer. 


OmUiutioB  Bill*  H 


nS  bKSITATKntOT  TaK'v<^mD  "BKOOM."— rSB  NATKUALS  VBpM  W9ICB  BKOOIia 


JUXCnCIOSS.  — TMB  BMAMCIHnOK  OV  K 


Ths  broom  is  a.  well-known  imptefnait  of  the  house,  iised  to 
Bveep  Bway  dirt  and  dust,  and  ia  tfaer^we  moet  easential  to  oidcc 
and  neatneea.  There  are  brooms  in  En^and  caJled  heath  brooQU) 
becanse  they  are  made  of  a  qmall  shrub  growing  on  the  sandy 
heaths  of  Great  Britain ;  a  similar  ahmb  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  Spain,  and  is  douhtless  the  same  of  which  Fliny  speaks  as 
coTering  the  mounti^nB  near  Carth&gena.  This  shrub  is  caUed,  in 
Eogland  Broom,  and  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  name  to  all  ink* 
plementa  for  sweeping  thojugh  made  of  different  materia  Ther^ 
are  also  Itirch  brooms,  which  are  bundles  of  twigs,  used  for  sweeps 
ing  Gtahlefl  and  streets.  Brooms  are  sfHnetinies  made  of  hair, 
formed  hy  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  tufts  or  knots  of  bristles 
into  holes  bored  obftquely  in  a  stock  of  wood,  , 

The  word  besom,  meanine  hroom,  is  us'ed  \>j  the  Hebrew. Isaiah 
in  speaking  of  the  destraction  of  Babylon: — I  toiU  sw^ep  it  vaith 
the  besom  of  ckttruction ;  concerning  vfhich  it  has  been  qoMntly 
said,  —  "  When  a  people  will  not  be  made  clean  with  the  besom  of 
reformation,  what  can  they  expect  but  to  he  swept  off  the  earth 
with  the  besom  of  destruction  ?  "  There  is  an  old  English  proverb 
which  says:  — 

*•  A  new  besom  sweep*  clean." 

This  is  generally  ^plied  to  neiw  Sdranta  who  are  wjj  diligenlt 
or  <^  newly  appointed  offi^cers  wt)o  are  rray  strict  and  scrupvloiu, 
or  of  new  pretenders  to  friendship  who  am  very  offic^owL  When 
those  long  in  officf)  become  dishonest  and  corrnpt,  die  bioom  of 
reform  or  removal  is  nece^auy,  apd  i^  a  proper  figure  for  the  ex-^ 
pressioii  of  publio  indignation.  Another  old  proverb  snggjestad  by 
this  nsefiil  article  of  the  house  ia :  ^ 

"  &nflp  bdbtv  joar  own  do<ff« 

(7«S) 
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This  proverb  is  designed  as  a  reproof  to  those  persons  who  are  oon- 
tinnally  interfering  with  the  afiidrs  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
neglecting  their  own.    It  is  thus  that  persons 

*<  Scald  their  own  lipa  with  other  folks*  broth," 

or  meddle  with  what  tiiey  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  material  of  which  brooms  are  generally  made  is  a  kind  of 
sorghum  called  broom-corn.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  pro- 
duct of  China  or  India,  but  is  now  widely  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  America.  It  has  a  jointed  stem  like  a  reed,  and  grows  firora 
six  to  twelve  feet  high,  having  a  bushy  top  of  which  the  brooms 
are  made.  The  stock  is  hard  and  dry  without  nutriment,  and  is 
regarded  as  of  no  value  except  for  manure.  The  soi^hum,  of 
which,  in  Europe,  only  brooms  are  made,  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  and  with  great  care  in  China.  It  attains  an  astonishing  size ; 
its  stalks  are  strong  and  solid  enough  to  be  used  with  advantage  in 
the  construction  of  farm-houses  and  palings.  It  furnishes  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  large  seeds,  which  the  poor  eat  instead  of 
rice,  and  firom  which,  by  distillation,  a  liquor  may  be  obtained  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  alcohol. 

The  cultivation  of  broom-corn  is  a  branch  of  industry  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  considerable  profits  are  derived  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  brooms,  and  the  exportation  of  unmanufiictured  brush  and 
broom  handles.  The  seed,  planted  in  rows  or  hills,  germinates  very 
rapidly ;  the  plants  require  no  more  care  than  is  usually  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  Indian  cojm.  The  average  product  of  brush 
to  the  acre  is  about  500  pouixds.  The  seed  is  separated  from  the 
brush  by  scraping  machines,  some  of  which,  in  large  establishments, 
are  moved  by  horse-power.  The  seed  is  used  for  fattening  sheep, 
for  feeding  poultry,  and,  when  ground  with  Indian  com  or  other 
grains,  may  be  profitably  fed  to  cows,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  value 
of  the  seed  is  often  greater  than  the  entire  cost  of  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  broom  crop. 

In  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  very  simple  machinery  is  used, 
consisting  of  a  wood  roller,  turned  by  a  crank  for  the  purpose  of 
winding  on  the  cord.  One  hand  holds  the  broona-handle,  and,  whUe 
winding  on  the  twine,  the  brush  is  supplied  with  the  other.  The 
machine  has  also  a  bench  and  a  rag-wheel  to  hold  the  cord  when 
wound  on  the  roller.  With  this  simple  machinery  one  man  may 
make  from  ^ve  to  eight  dozen  brooms  in  a  day,  when  all  the  mate- 
rials are  prepared  to  Ms  hand. 


The  Societies  of  Shaker*  in  ttie  Stato-ef  ^MT'Tork  &re  engaged 
largely  in  the  cnltiY&tioii  of  broomr-com  and  in  the  maJiiug  of 
brooms,  thongh  in  many  other  States  this  branch  of  industry  re- 
ceives attention.  In  tfce  year  I860,  nineteen  States  were  reported' 
as  prodncing  a  greater  or  less  nnmber  of  brooms.  In  the  State  of 
Kev  Tork  they  /were  made  during  that  year  to  the  value  of 
$409,193;  in  Massachusetts,  1328,694;  and  the  total  value  in  all 
the  States  was  repotted  at  $1,364,^86-  The  bmh  of  brooms  and 
broom-handles  are  exported  to  England  with  more  profit  than  if 
exported  already  made. 

The  chief  consmnption  of  brooms  is  made  by  women,  od  whom 
the  dirty  and  disagreeable  duty  of  sweeping  appears  to  have  d&- 
voWed,  as  an  evidence  of  their  inferior  oondition,  in  a  state  -of  bar- 
barism.  With  the  new  era,  however,  which  ihey  are  claiming  for 
themselves,  a  more  intelligent  method  of  coneti-ucting  and  ftimish- 
ing  onr  houses  will  unqufstionably  lead  to  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  necesdty  for  the  dirty  work  of  swe^ing  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  abrogated,  and  women  be  freed  from  this  servile 
duty,  and  the  men  be  relieved  from  the  annoyanoe  of  the  process, 
the  results  of  whioh  are  denrable,  hot  which  can  be  better  attained 
by  preveoticoi,  aod  by  batto  of  greater  oleanlinesa. 


GOLD  MINING. 

OLD  XT  niB  UHTTED  (TATB*.— THS  FCODOCTION  OF  CAU- 
B  ioHAHCK  OP  OOLB  MliliaO. — TBB  RKUJtl  OP  aCISBCK.— 
M  BOM).— ™»  PJtOCBMW  OF  «01,p  WWI^B-— WA!\»,?UK- 
_  u'.^,„o. — iHB  RT^KP  MILI-  — fiuillCAL  PKOC»»»»». — 
>  AT  PBEEENT.  ^— IltB  DimBKIITIATIOIt  Or  IKDCBTaT 
L.  —  mB    CKtAT^R  FBOSrBUTT   OV  1H*  VttX^ 


Gold,  the  mortvaln&We  af  Sbe  prewflW  nwtaU,  f"ld  foritadno- 
tilitj-,  its  beaaty,  and  dumbilUy,  jhe  molt  Ber^^oeable  of  .them  all, 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  o«r  countiy,  juul  gi,vicB  occupotiaa  40  a 
large  anny  of  workers.  The  Itille  composed  of  granite  elatee,  which 
flank  the  peaks  of  tho  Alleghany  range  on  the  eoet  and  soath,  have 
since  the  settlement  of  tlie  country  furnished  many  million  dollars' 
worth  of  this  metal.  Up  to  the  year  186T,  Virginia  had  yielded 
a  million  and  a  half  of  gold,  ^rth  Carolina  nearly  ten  millions, 
Sunth  Carolina  a  little  more  tJ^an  Virginia,  and  Georgia  about 
seven  millions,  making  in  fho  Hfgxvgttg  twenty  millions.  This  is 
only  about  one  tl)ird  the  apniji&J  giild  product  of  California  during 
the  years  '52,  '53^  '64.  W>,d  '65.  Tfa^^gyn^jjhojK  how  great  the 
development  of  fhe  ipinjng  fgtenes^  in  ti>e  ct^ffttUy  ^as  been 
since  the  sts^rtling  discovery  of  1S48  »t  Sutter's  Kancfa. . 

In  that  year,  a  laborer  at  work  pn  the  foupflationa  of  a  saw-mill 
saw  the  yellow  particles,  the  fame  of  which  was  to  stir  the  worid. 
The  excitement  which  blazed  out  and  lasted  for  three  years  follow- 
ing the  discovery  has  seldom  been  equalled.  The  years  '49,  '50, 
and  '51  saw  snch  vast  additions  made  to  the  bullion  of  the  world 
that  a  seriouB  alarm  filled  some  minds  that  the  commercial  value 
of  gold  wonld  be  npset,  and  that  the  coinage  of  Christendom 
would  be  permanently  deranged. 

Three  years  after  California  was  added  to  the  gold-produdng 
V4Si 
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mreas  of  Ae  iworid,  tlie  mfpc  nuBeraL^aa  disesveied  in  the  soath* 
era  part  of  Australia,  and  the  California  acenes  of  1848  and  1849 
were  re-enaeted  in  that  remote  paH  of  the  world  in  18fi(2  aad  1^53. 

The  whxde  anowit  of  gold  dag  frojn  the  discovery  of  this  eoiuH 
try  to  the  Galifornia  djeooveiy  was  twenty-eight  hundred  million 
doUai:s ;  the  quantity  luided  in  the  ten  yea»  from  184S  to  186S 
was  six  hundred  million  dollars ;  and  the  whole  of  the  addition 
since  1848  to  the  present  time  is  three  thousand  three  hundred 
millions, — neariy  as  much  as  was  added  during  the  fifteen  Iran* 
dred  years  firom.  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  discoveiy 
of  America.  , 

An  Indian,  soon  after  the  urival  of  the  Spaniards,  chasing  a 
deer  up  the  slope  of  a  mountain  in  Peru,  laid  hold  of  a  bush  to  aid 
his. climbing;  the  bush  started  from  the  earth,  and  disclosed  a  mass 
of  shining  and  precious  metal  beneath  the  root,  enough  to  enrich 
him  and  all  his  tribe,  and  to  fire  the  cupidity  .of  nations  parted 
from  them  by  great  oceans.  A  few  other  fortunate  accidents,  sim- 
.ilar  to  this,  has  made  it  the  waking  dream  of  millions  that,  some 
time,  in  some  rayine,  or  on  a  hill*side,  or  in  the  recesses  of  a  cave, 
or  among  the  sands  of  a  mountain  stream,  chance  would  fling  be- 
fi>rc  tiiem  a  nug^t,  or  a  pfle  of  glittering  sand,  that  would  lift 
them  at  a  giddy  bound  fix>m  tho  narrowness  of  a  cottage  to  the 
splendors  of  a  palace.  While  the  principles  of  metallurgy  were 
unknown,  the  boor  apd  the  sage  were  alike  uncertain  whutbertbe 
earth  beneath  tiieir  house,  or  the  soil  of  their  gardeni  might  net 
contain  an  abundance  of  this  mo^-«oveled,  glowing  sand.  R  is 
now  known  tiiiat  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  he^  of  certaiti  moan- 
tains,  and  in  the  sands  of  certain  streams,  is  enormous  —  as  great 
as  was  ever  pictured  in  the  dreams  of  distempered  fitncy  ^  but  ft  is 
also  known  that  the  rocks  hold  it  in  so  firm  a  grip^  the  sands  con- 
tain it  in  sncSi  hopeless  combination  with  wortliless  matter,  that,  as 
a  rule,  it  will  require  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  labor  to  realise 
and  refine  a  dollar's  wortii  of  metal. 

The  basineas  of  olitaiaing  gold  has  been  stripped  of  most  of  its 
dielnstons,  th|e  glamour  of  romance  has  been  dlspeUed  from  the 
magic  word,  and  the  science  of  it,  instead  of  being  occult  and  ma^• 
▼ellons,  has  its  difficulties  and  its  stubborn  problems  (  but  our  age 
is  adraneing  in  the  mastery  of  them  by  the  same  steps  and  by  the 
activity  of  the  same  faculties  that  are  pushing  us  along  a  steadily 
asctNuding  gvade  in  our  nianufiustures  of  troai  aad  wood,  and  oop^ 
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p5r,  and  tin,  in  the  gismt  indusiries  of  cotton/ of  coal,  and  of 
wool.  • 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  possible  to  find  great  massed 
of  rock  that  hold  a  little  gold,  and  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  earth 
from  which  a  few  cents'  worth  of  gold  can  be  washed.  If  a  silver 
dime  is  laid  on  the  common  school  atlas  of  the  United  States,  over 
the  town  of  Gharlotteville,  in  North  Carolina,  it  will  be  found  to 
Cover  the  region  from  which'  the  greater  part  of -American  gold 
was  obtained .  previoua  to  the  wonderful  disclosures  in  Oalifomia 
in  18i8.  The  Carolina  miues^are  similar  to  those  of  Califomia,  the 
only  difference  being  in  richue^. 

<  For  Bbme  years  the  average  earnings  of  the  Caltfomia  gold 
iraaber  were  twenty  dollars  a  day ;  but  it  is  doubtfnl  whether  all 
the. gold  washers  of  Caruliua  would  not  be  richer  thaii  tlicy  are 
t0*day  if  some  solid  industry  had  r^tamed  them  >  fifty  cents  as  a 
Certainty  for  every  twelve  liutQ*s  of  hard  work  over  (ihoBC  delusive 
banks  of  reddish  earth. 

No  savant  can  explain  the  oiigin  and  nature  of  gold.  It  is  a 
Qirople. substance,  whibh,  from  unknown  sources  in  the  bowels  of 
this  planet,  has  been  injected  in  layers  or  veins  into  a  certain  class 
of  ancient  and  igneous  rocks.  Wide;  geological  observation  has 
proved  that  it  would  be  utterly  futile  to  look  for  gold  in  red  sand- 
stone, or  in  lime  rock,  or  in  the  alluvial  of  great  rivers,  as  die 
Mississippi  and  the  Nile.  A  gold  region  is  generally,  and  in  this 
()ountiy  always,  a  couniry  where  there  is  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains,  consisting  of  a  central  core  of  granite  flanked  by  metamor- 
phic  slates.  The  gold  has  beien  injected,  generally  in  close  con- 
nection with  quartz,  into  these  beds  of  micaceous  and  hornblende 
slate.  As  these  beds  have  been  cut  by' streams,  and  as  the  tor- 
rents of  a  steep  and  rocky  country  are  violent,  and  roll  along 
masses  of  rock  and  gravel,  the  sands  which  are  found  in  the  beds 
of  such  streams  are  golden  sands.  By  far  the  greater  pai-t  of  the 
gold  of  commerce  has  been  gathered,  grain  by  grain,  in  the  beds 
of  streams,  and  this  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  called  placer,  or  wash- 
mining.  When  the  operator  or  prospccter  follows  up  the  bed  of 
the  :  stream,  and  fiAds  th^  veins  that  have  been  cut  by  the  moan* 
tain  torrent,  and  atlaaks  .the!ni  with  gunpowder  and  pick,  crushing' 
the  iMir|fa<roua  rook  and  separating  the  precious  metal, — this  is 
Qiitlod.  quartz  mining. 

The  history  of  gfili-  minfog  in  Oalifomia  is  a  record*  of  processes 
growing  continually  more  and  more  elaborate  and  expensive.  Since 
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1848,  from  1848  to  1868,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  doUam' 
worth  of  gold  was  taken  from  the  auriferoua  saad  of  the  Califor- 
nia streams,  or  by  crushing  the  quarta  in  her  mountain  yeins. 
Nine  tenths  of  this  amount  were  obtained  by  the  various  processes 
of  placer,  or  wash-mining,  ^ich  we  propose  quite  minntely  to 
describe. 

The  rudest  implement,  and  the  one  quite  generally  used  for  pro- 
specting purposes,  is  the  horn  spoon.  It  is  made  by  sawing  a  large 
bom  in  halves  lengthwise,  and  scraping  the  section  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  curved  spoon,  which  is  about  two  inches  deep,  from  two 
to  three  inches  broad,  and  about  eight  inches  long.  It  holds  but 
two  or  three  pounds  of  earth,  but  long  practice  renders  the  miner 
BO  skilful  in  the  use  of  it,  that  he  can  extract  the  gold  from  a 
spoonful  of  auriferous  earth  with  a  facility  that  is  quite  wonderful. 

Another  simple  process  is  panning.  The  pan  used  by  a  gold 
digger  is  of  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  milk-pan,  and  is  pressed 
into  shape  from  sheet  iron.  It  is  half  filled  with  the  sand  or  earthj 
water  is  added,  the  contents  are  stirred  and  poured  ofi*,  until  most 
of  the  clay  and  fine  dirt  is  thrown  out.  When  the  contents  are 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  comparatively  clear  sand,  the  miner  holds  the 
pan  in  a  slanting  direction  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  twirl,  by  which 
the  top,  and  only  the  top,  of  the  sand  is  flirted  out.  This  process 
is  continued  until  only  a  pinch  of  the  shining  sand  is  left  in  the 
lower  angle  of  the  pan. 

In  many  diggings  there  will  be  nuggets  of  considerable  size, 
many  as  large  as  a  pin-head,  and  some  as  big  as  a  squirrel  shot, 
to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  panful  of  earth.  But  generally  the 
result  of  the  first  washing,  as  much  perhaps  as  would  fill  a  lady's 
thimble,  is  placed  by  itself,  and  afterwards  a  quantity  of  the^ 
pannings  is  washed  again  with  great  care. 

When  the  Galiibmia  gold  was  first  discovered,  some  of  the  earth 
would  pan  out  fifty  cents'  worth  at  each  handling.  This  process  is 
kept  up  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the  results  varying 
immensely,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  sand.  The  hopes  of 
the  miner  are  sometimes  stimulated  by  taking  out  a  dollar's  worth 
at  a  washing  ;  yet  he  often  keeps  on  with  hopeful  but  wearisome 
industry,  washing  dirt  that  does  not  give  a  cent  to  the  panful. 

But  a  miner  with  any  enterprise  will  soon  contrive  some  more 
efiectual  way  of  handling  pay  dirt,  and  a  very  natural  and  useful 
device  is  the  cradle.  Thia  consists  of  a  half,  cylinder,  usually 
made  by  splitting  a  large  tree  and  carefully  digging  out  the  middle 
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wood  till  only  the  8U^face  dliMl  remains.  Several  ribs  or  notches 
are  left  on*  the  iiMMe,  Ifke  the  hollows  in  a  wash-board,*  the  use  of 
whieh  is  to  oat<5h  th^  tyarticlc^  of  goM  as  they  are  wialbled  doVhi 
iVom  the  graT^l.  The  t^radle  is '  Mm^iited  on  rockers/  or  supports, 
with  a' lacing  of  iron  strapped  on  the  lipper  edge,  'and  is  thim  set 
at  a  gentle  incline  of  about  six  inches  in  ten  feet.  A  part  of  the 
stream  is'conduK^ted  by  spouts,  so  'as  to  'pdur  ibto  tlie  npp^r  end 
of  the  cradle,  antd  the  quantity  6f  #ftt^r  nsed  fs  adfiisted'to  the 
character  of  the  dirt  and  the  length  and  inclination  of  the  cradle. 
A  shovelful  of  the  earth  is  thrown  under  theThU  of  wat<*r,  and  the 
rocking  begins.  The  day  is  first' dissolved,  and  the  first  running  off 
of  water  is  muddy.  The  sand^od^sin  the  ndges,  and^the  water 
running  over  it  washes  ^he  top  'aWay  and  barrics  'it  down  to  the 
mud  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cradle,  'forming  -n^hat  is  called 
"tailings.'' 

In  some  diggings  the  washing  has  been  so  carelc^ss  that  these 
tailings  are  still  rich,  iand  will  pay 'for  several  snccessivb  washings. 
Two  miners  generally  work  as  partners,  one  rdc'king  the  cradle  and 
throwing  oat  the  gnivel  Atones,  and  the  dther  throwing  in  *the 
dirt.  If  the  gold  5s  coarse,  most  of  it  dah  be  picked  up  from  the 
crevices,  Birt  usually  qhick^lver  'is  used  as  afn  amalgafnator.  A 
Kttle  is  pouted  hito  each  depression,  -and 'As  the  rocking  tndtiofn  is 
eontitmed,  the  gold  is  gatlie'red  ^p,  grain  by  ^ain,  till  the  quick- 
silver becomes  somewhat  stiff"  and  pasty,  which  h  an  indication 
that  it  cannot  take  up  much  mote.  Thci^e  Tittle  pellets  vf  aftialgam ,  or 
^fcksilver  «and  gold  in  coml^n^ion,  ^re  then  takeft  np  w^  ^  spoon 
and  stored  in  a  buckskin  bag ;  fresh  qnicksilvc'r  is  ponred  Itrto  the 
cradle,  and  the  work  goe^  on.  At  night  the  collection  of  aii6algam 
is  squeezed  throtAgfi  chamois  skin.  This  strains  the  q*uicksilvcr 
out  as  lively  as  ever  for  further  use,  &nd  the  dust  is  divided  be- 
tween the  two  miners.  This  dust  they  can  exchange  for  food  or 
for  coined  gold  pieces,  a  certain  regular  discount  being  made  for 
impurities. 

When  a  stream  of  sectiott  of  counti^  is  fotind  to  be  ri<ih  ih  pay 
dirt,  several  miners  put  their  earnings  together  and  put  hp  a  sluice. 
Which  is  a  fat  more  efi^ttial  w^j  of  ^vrashing;  b\it  gold  Uiah  any 
that  have  been  described.  A  Ulutce  consists  of  a  si^Hes  of  bquar^ 
wooden  troughs  that  taper  a  little  towards  thc^  lower  end,  so  ^at 
one  will  fit  itito  the  othfer.  They  kT6  made  About  tWelve  fiet  long:, 
a  foot  and  a  fa&lf  wide,  knit  a  fbot  high,  ahd  the  bottbm  is  paved 
with  wooden  blocks,  tteineit  edch  o^e^ lifce  wood^h  street  paVi^ 
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meotiil,  i^th  a  little  quioksijiy^r  at  the  bottom  of  the  iotarstices. 
Thejriuice  has  a  downward  pitoh  of  firpm  tea  inches  to. a  foot  and 
a  half  for  each  boX:of  .twelve,  f^et  in  leiigth^accprding;  to  the  qual* 
ity  of  the  dirt  thrown  intQ.it^  The  spaces  bc^^ween  the  blocks,  or 
"  riffles/'  aa  they  are  called,  ^^e  ^oon  filled  with. sand  as  the  wash* 
ing  begins,  but  the  fine.partAcle^  of  gold  are  caughtt  in  the  sand^ 
and  slowly  work  their  w^y  to.  the  bottom,  wh«i>e  they  are  retained 
and  taken  up  by  the  .merouij,  ^hile  the  pebbles  are  swept  along 
by  the  current,  and  carried  out  atth^  tailing^.  The  sluice  is,  in  fact, 
an  aitificial  stream^  with  Taipojiis  irregul^^rities  in  its  bottom,  so 
contrived  as  to  arrest  the.  gQl^,,1^e  nyg^ts  b&ing  detained  by  the 
larger  cracks,  and  the  fin^e  duat  beifig  caugbttin  the  mercury. 

The  quantity  of  water  required  varyes  with,  the  .coarseness  of 
the  dirt  from  as  much  as  pours  tl^i|g]|^  a  squJM^  orifice  three*  by  four 
inches,  to  the  discharge  thrpugb  a  squf  i^e  four  by  five  in/cbcs.  The 
quantity  of  water  to  be  used  •  by  eaqh :  sluiee  <)ompany  is  regulated 
by  district  mining  law8»  Sluioes  vaiy*  gi^eat^  ia  length,  Bom^ 
consisting  of  only  three  or  fbtu:  boxes,  and.  vtbers.  extendiBg  manj. 
tboasand,feet^. 

The.wasbing,  once  begun,  goes  pn  for  many  days,  and  sometimes,! 
where  the  dirt  is.  rich,  th^re  are  double  gang^  of  men^^ud  the- 
work  is  not  interrupted  at  .nigbt&l). .  It  is  found  that  most  of  the 
frei&.gold  and  the  nuggets  are  lodged pn  sofnOipart  of  the  sluice; 
but  m^Miy  of  the  finer  particles  g9  ont  with  the  tailings,  and  the 
art  9f  maniiging  these  fin^.  particlea  :SO  aa,  to  save  them  without 
great  loss  of  time  and  labor  requires  careful  study  by  our  metals 
lurgists.  After  a  larg^  quantity  of  dirt  has  been  washed  in  the 
sluice,  the  miner  shuts  off  his.water^  and  takes  a  day  for  cleaning 
up.  The  first  blocks  or  riffles  at  the  head  of  the  sluice  are  taken 
up,  and  the  rich  «and,carf fully  brushed  down  from>tbeir  sides. 
When  a  number  of  boxes,  have  been  .cleared  in  this  way*  a  little 
water  is  let  in,  and  the  washing  is  conducted  very  carefully;  The 
amalgam  i^  taken  up  in  little  scpo^st  made,  for  the  purpose,  wliilo 
the  ni^ggets  may.bei.  picked  up  in  ther  fingers.  In  a  rich  mining, 
district,  where  the  sluicei  work-  has  been  carefully  conducted,  tha 
cleaning-np  day  is  one  of  considerable  excitement,  as.  many  thou- 
sand dollars  are  frequently  found  nestled  between  the  wot  blocksv 
and  absorbed  in  the  little  puddles,  of  quj^cksilirer.  -  Afler  straining 
the  amalgam  through  the  cbamQis,,  it  js  sofl^etvnes  retorted  on  tha 
spot,  but  more  frequently  sold  tp  sikilVed  operators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  about  forty  per  cept.  ofthiffiamalgaak  is  gold^     Tha 
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quickislIVe!^  IB  e^p^llod  l^  roasting  in  a  close  retort,  so  contrived 
that  the  evaf)orated  quicksilver  may  be  condensed  and  used  over 
again.  At  present  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wash  mining  of 
California^  is  conducted  by  the  sluice  process. 

With  it  is  connected  hydraulic  mining,  by  which  immense  masses 
of  earth  are  torn  down  and  thrown  into  sluices  by  the  action  of 
water  alone.  All  the  region  above  the  mining  lands  of  California 
abounds  in  lakes  and  mountain  streams,  so  that  a  ditch  or  sluice  will 
lading  the  water  to  a  reservoir  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  bank  of  earth  to  be  washed.  It  comes  down  from  the  reser- 
voir in  very  strong  Iron  pipes,  to  the  bottom  of  wliicli  a  hose, 
made  of  the  strongest  canvas^  and  bound  about  witli  cords,  is  at- 
tached. A  stream  oif  water  is  made  to  play  against  the  bank  witli 
a  force  like  that  seen  in  the  action  of  the  strongest  steam  fire  en- 
gines. The  water,  the  mud,  and  the  boulders  thus  torn  from  tlie* 
side  of  the  hill  are  conveyed  down  a  long  sluice,  the  height  and 
width  of  which  correspond  to  the  quantity  of  water  used.  Some- 
times fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour  arc  hurled  against 
a  bank  or  hill-side,  and  made  to  wash  the  most  of  it  down  the 
sluice.  Under  the  steady  action  of  this  iirimense  power  the  earth 
is  softened,  broken  down,  and  washed  away;  at  a  rate  that  is 
amazing.  There  is  generally  arranged  a  precipitous  fall  in  some 
part  of  the  sluice,  so  that  the  gravcfl  'Which  has  been  cemented  to- 
gether by  the  action  of  Iron  in  the  water  is  crushed  and  disinte- 
grated,  thus  releasing  quantities  of  gold  which  it  would  be  very 
expensive  ai^d  difficult  to  reach  by  any  other  process. 

■  • 

QXTARTZ    MiNTKO. 

There  is  a  large  Amount  of  capital  invested  and  industry  en- 
gaged in  washing  gold  from  sand  and  concrete  j  but  this  branch 
of  mining  is  coarse  and  primitive  compared  with  operations  the 
object  of  whtdi  is  to'  crush  the  r6ck  in  which  gold  occurs,  and 
extract  the  precious  metal  from  the  pulverized  rock.  As  much  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  gold  thus  extracted  is  separated  from  close 
connection  wHh  quartz  rock,  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  called 
qwartz  mining.'  ' 

The  prospecting' mi'ner  becomes  an  expert  in  the  appearance  and 
rtature  of  ^ndtia  vo^  in  Califorrfia.  The  presumplWit  is  always 
in  fever  of  a'Veiit  tif  qudrta  tfca^  it  lias'ntbfe  or  less  of  gdid  in  it. 
He^detafefaei  portions  Of  the  rAcfc;  explores  the  sidcj  of  the-hill  or 


mountain,  so  aa  to  loam  its  dip»  or  dkeotion,  and  its  width.  It 
seldom  occurs  that  i;he  poor,  prospecting^  miner  is  m%du  rich  by 
his  discoviery.  He  records  his  lode  or.  claim,  and,  if  his  wants  aro 
pressing,  will  sell  it  for  a.  small  sum  in  liard  .money.  If  he  dis* 
covers  a  thiifly  dispositioa  at  the  same  time  that  he  finds  the 
shining  ore  hi  the  rock,  he  will  not  pait  with  his  claim,  but  seek 
to  .unite  capital  with  it,  so  as  td  erect  a  stamping  mill.  If  the 
rook  is  found  to  pay  well  aib^r  a  few  tons  have  been  crushed,  and 
the  lode  appears  to  be  quite  wide,  and  •  other  indications  -ai^  flat<^ 
tering,  but  little  hesitatiou  will  appear  on  tlie  part  of  eapitulists. 
No  great  outlay  is  required  at  first  in:  the  efxtraction  of  gold-bear- 
ing quartz. 

When  the  vein  is  strong,  and  great  confidence  is  felt,  a  tunnel 
is  carried  into  the  side  of  the  hill,  a  few  hundi^d  feet  below  the 
'  outcrop,  and  as  soon  as  the  vein  is  readied  and  found  to  be  valo* 
able,  a  rude  railway  is  laid  ib  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  and  the 
auriferous  rock  is  taken  out  to  the  dump,  and  the  mill  is  erected 
as  near  to- this  as  the  nature  of  the  ooulitry  wilt  admits 

A  stamping  mill  consists  of  an  engine  of  sufficient  power  to 
work  a  number  of  8tix>ng  iron  pestles,  or  upright  bars,  lifting  them 
about  a  foot  high,  and  letting  their  g^eat  weight  come  down  with 
a  crushing  power  upon  the  fragments  of  rock  laid  beneath.  The 
chief  parts  of  it  are  the  boiler  and  engine,  the  stamps,  and  some 
apparatus  for  gleaning  out  the  gold  from  the  quantities  of  fine  rock 
made  by  the  action  of  the  stamps.  At  first,  until  the  value  of  the 
mine  is  well  known,  an  eight  or  ten  stamp  mill  is  considered 'all 
that  prudence  dictates.  The  power  of  the  engine  is  applied  to  a' 
series  of  cams,  which  lift  these  stamps  to  1^  desired  height.  The 
stamp  consists  of  four  parts  —  the  stem,  or  long  cylindrical  shaft, 
held  in  position  by  grooves  ;  the  tappet,  or  arrangement  for  \\WS\g 
it  by  a  cam ;  the  hcakl^  and  the  shoe.  The  liead  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  stem,  and  at  the  lower  end  has  a  hole  irtto  winch 
the  shoe  is  slipped.  This  shoe  ie  liable  to  be  broken  or  worn  out 
by  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  mtst  be  Tehewed.  Tlie  mortor, 
wh^re  the  crushing  is  done,  is  a  very  strbng  Iron  box,  with  cavities 
in  the  bottom  for  the  dies  or  anvils  where  the  weight  of  the  blow 
falls.  This  mortar)  as  well  as  the  dies,-  rests  upon  solid  timbet»,' 
well  bedded  in  the  earth. 

Each  stamp  can  pulverinefrom  ^ne  to  three^  tens  of  rock  in 
twenQr-fbur  houi«,  the  speed  being ebo^teiicty  blewti  in*  a  mirftitei 
eft  a  stroke  every^d^ond.     A  stream  of  water  pottMinlfd* the  mots 


tar,  aild  as  the -work  aflranceSf  and'  tho:  rods  'betomca  dust,  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  water  and  carried  out  through  a  fine  iron  screen. 
This  crushed  ore  and  water,  or  pulpi  as'  it  ia called,  is  allowed  to 
flow  away  in  a  shalldw  sluice,  and  there  are  sereral  methods  by 
which  the  gold  in  it  is  extracted. 

The  blanket  method  is  much  used  in  those  parts  of  CahToniia 
which  produce  the  most  gold.  A  coarse,  woollen  blanket  is  spread 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sluice,  and  the  fine  particles  of  gold  are 
caught  in  the  meshes.'  These  arie  soon  filled  with  the  gold  and 
the  pulpi  and  are  then  taken  up  and  rinsed  in  a  lar^tub,  the  gold 
settling  in  the  mUd  at  the  bottom  of  th6  tiib.  Below  the  blankets 
are  riffles  (such  as  are  used  in  common  sand  washing),,  with  mer- 
cury in  them  to'  arrest  tho  free  gold  that  has  escaped  tlic  metihes 
of  the  blankets  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  g^Id  pasites  on  in  the  form  of 
sulpburets,  which  can  be  reduced  by  roasting,  or  the  chlorine  pro- 
cess.    Mercury  is  also  placed  ii>  the  battery  Or  mortar. 

Thus>  in  stamp  jniiuiig  as  now  carried  on  at  Grafss  Valley  and 
other  mining  districts  of  California,  the  gold  is  saved  in  three 
parts  of  the  process )  ** 

1.  The  quicksilver  in  the  battery  arrests  much  of  it,  and  in 
some  quartz- there  are  lumps  or  nuggets  of  Considerable  size,  which 
can.  be  picked  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  battery  when  the  stamps 
are  stopped  for  cleaning  up. 

2.  The  blanket  washings  aref  treated  with  mercury,  and  much 
gold  collected. 

8.  The  Sttlphuret6»  or  dark,  shining  sands  that  collect  at  the 
tailings,  may  show  little  free  gold«  but  by  roasting,  or  other  treat* 
ment  that  will:  expel  th^^  sulphur,  the  gold  blended  with  it  may  be 
set  free« 

By  far  the  best  method  of  treating  the  black  sulphuret  is  by  the 
cMorine  proceed,  br  thePlattner  process;  and  it  maybe  understood 
in  itS'  outline^  by  the^  following  description :  The  dark,  ahining- 
sands  are  placed  in  anoven'wherd  a  roasting  heftt  is  kept  up  for 
twenty-four  hours*  For  about  ten  hours  the  effect  of  this  roasting' 
is  to  expel  the  sdlphttr.-  Bariflig  the  last  half  of  the  process  tho> 
heat  Is  hicreased,  and  the  metal  becomes  an  oxide,  and  is  Mended 
with  Sulphate  of  leadu  •  Salt  is  sofsetimea  added  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  roasting  with  excellent  cfif^t,  especially  when  there  is  some 
lime-'or  ^ag^iesia  ia  the  ore. .  •  WhemtKe  orecools  it  is  made  damp 
and'thrown'inta*a'vat«tbat»liasiwO'bottons»  the  upper  one  beings 
pieitied  ydtbt'mwy  hples^'  The  inside  of  this  vai  is  made  ga»-tigh4 
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by  a  thick  coatitig  of  bitomen.  Chlorine  gas  is  intrpduced  both 
above  and  below  the  ore,  and  the  efifect  of  it  is  to  take  up  the  gold 
and  convert  it  to  chloride  of  gold.  After  holding  the.  gas  in  close 
contact  with  the  roasted  ore  for  twelve  or  eighteen  Jiours,  water 
is  introduced  in  a  small  stream,  and  as  it  tric)i:les  through  the 
mass,  it  is  carefully  saved,  for  this  water  is  a  solution  ol'  chloricje 
of  gold,  and  realizes  the  dfeam  of  the  old  alchemists,  who  hoped 
for  wondrous  effects  if  they  could  but  make  liquid  gold.  Jf  a 
combination  of  sulphur  and  iron  ip  thrown  into  this  liquid,  tl^e 
gold  is  thrown  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  vory  fine  powder. 
After  the  vat  has  settled,  the  water  above  the  powder  is  slowly 
drawn  off,  and  the  powdered  gold  is  carefully  dried  on  broad  sheets 
of  paper.  It  is  believed  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  savqd 
by  this  process,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  dollars  per  ton 
of  ore.  ,  , 

There  are  about  iive  huuflred  quartz  mills  in  California,  and  tl^e 
average  number  of  stamps  jn  each  is  ton.  In  the  Grass  Yallej 
mining  district,  the  b^t^^n^the  state  for  quartz  mining  in  a  radius 
of  four  miles,  Koss  Browne  says;  three,  and  a  half  millions  of  gold 
are  produced  annually.  This  is  an  average  yield  of  seventeen 
hundred  dollars  to  each  person  at  work.  One  mine,  the  North 
Star,  one  of  the  best  gold  mines  in  the  world,  has  yielded  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  net  profits,  and  the  profits  are  now  going 
on  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  thousand  dollars  to  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lare  per  month.  During  the  twelve  years  from  1849  to  1861  Cali- 
fornia gave  us  a  little  over  ^fij  millions  in  gold  annually.  Since 
1862  the  product  has  slowly  declined,  and  is  now  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  millions  a  ydar,  and  one  third  of  this  is  the 
product  of  stamp  mills  and  quartz  mining ;  the  other  fifteen  or 
twenty  millions  is  washed  from  sand  and  gravel  by  the  difierent 
contrivances  we  have  described. 

The  California  of  to-day,  compared  with  the  community  of  ex- 
cited gold  hunters  that  washed  out  sixty-five  millions  of  this 
metal  in  1858,  illustrates  the  contrast  between  a  mining  population 
and  a  community  devoted  to  general  industry.  The  wheat  crop 
of  this  year  is  about  equal  in  Value  to  the  gold  product.  Washing 
sand  and  ©rushing  ore  is  bat  one,  and  that  comparatively  a  second- 
ary industry.  Yet  the  average  prosperity  of  the  state  is  far  high- 
er than  in  those  wild  and  romantic  days  when  every  rill  in  the  state 
was  believed  to  "flow  down  over  golden  sands." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
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millioDB  which  de  etate  may  yield  this  year,  if  divided  equally 
among  all  who  work  in  gold  mines  and  waahiogB,  would  give  each 
worker  a  dollar  a  day. 

The  extreme  malleability  of  gold  has  made  it  a  prominent  metal 
in  the  fine,  and  also  in  the  uaefbl,  arts.  But  the  qnanlity  conaamed 
or  lost  ia  not  large  compared  with  the  amount  produced.  It  is 
calcniated  that  fKim  one  to  three  millionB  annually  are  used  in  or- 
naments, in  gilding,  in  lettering  and  edging,  in  dentistry,  and  in 
plate.  There  appears  to  be  a  greater  quantity  consumed  in  these 
iiiduatricB ;  but  a  little  of  this  remarkable  metal  produces  wonder- 
ful effects.  A  cubic  inch  of  it  can  be  hammered  so  as  to  cover  a 
iipace  thirty-five  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet  long.  And  twenty 
of  our  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  can  bo  drawn  into  a  wire  that 
would  surround  the  globe. 

•  Modem  developments  in  chemistry  have  given  the  arts  several 
substances  of  remarkable  value  and  beauty,  as,  for  instance,  plat- 
ina  and  vulcanized  gotta  percha ;  but  for  beauty  of  appearance, 
as  an  unscientific  standard  of  monetary  viJue,  for  weight,  ductility, 
ftud  power  of  resisting  acids  and  decay,  gold  is  atUl  the  king  mtc1«L 
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MERCUKT,  OR  QUICKSILVER. 


Mbrcurt,  or  quicksilver,  is  a  metal,  which  is  fluid  at  the  teiD- 
perature  generally  prevailing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  From 
hence  its  name  qitictnloer,  which  is  a  translation  of  tlie  name  ar- 
genlum  vioum,  live  silver,  given  it  by  the  Latins.  The  word  quid:, 
in  its  old  aignification,  means  alive,  as  we  see  in  the  text  "the 
quick  and  the  dead,"  meaning  those  who  are  alive  and  those  who 
are  dead.  At  a  temperature  of  40°  below  zero  mercury  assumes 
a  Holid  form,  crystallizing  into  regular  octahedrons,  and  becoming 
malleable,  contracting  in  bulk,  and  obtaining  a  greater  Bpecifio 
gravity.  It  boils  at  662°,  passing  off  then  in  the  form  of  a  trans- 
parent and  inviBible  vapor,  the  density  of  which  is  more  titan  six 
times  greater  than  that  of  air. 

To  the  oldest  nations  of  antiquity  the  use  of  mercury  was  un- 
known, nor  had  they  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  process  for 
obtaining  it  from  the  compounds  with  which  it  is  usually  found  in 
a  state  of  nature.  The  chief  soaree  fWim  which  the  modem  world 
obtains  its  supply  of  mereury  is  from  the  deposits  of  cinnabar, 
which  is  a  native  sulphuret  of  mercury,  consisting  of  one  atom  of 
mereury  and  one  of  sulphur,  or  by  proportion,  86.2  of  the  first  to 
13.8  of  the  second.  It  also  occurs  in  several  other  natural  combi- 
nations with  other  substances,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
justify  its  preparation  as  an  industry. 

Fn  most  of  the  natural  deposits  of  mercnrial  combinations,  pure 
mereury  is  found  deposited  in  small  globules,  as  might  be  expected 
&om  the  volatile  character  of  the  metal.  From  a  scientific  exant- 
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ination  of  the  deposits  of  mercaiy,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been 
absorbed  into  their  mass  while  in  a  state  of  vapor,  impregnating 
them  with  metallic  matter  in  every  direction.  There  are  instances 
which  show  that  the  metal  must  have  been  subtimed  from  below, 
during  the  most  recent  geological  epochs,  since  it  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities^  in  the  metallic  state,  associated  with  the  su- 
perficial deposits,  even  with  the  alluvium  itself.  The  geological 
formation  in  which  the  ores  of  mercury  are  found  range  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  scale ;  but  the  principal  mines  are 
worked  in  the  silurian  and  carbonifcfous  strata.  When  the  mer- 
curial ores  are  found  in  the  older  metamorphic  rocks,  they  seem  to 
exist  either  in  true  veins,,  or  in  connpction  with  them ;  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  ore  belongs  to  the  class  of  contact 
deposits. 

In  Europe,  the  chief  mines  of  mercurial  ores  are  found  in  Spain 
and  in  Austria,  those  of  Spain  being  the  most  important.  These 
.mines,  known  as  the  mines  of  Almaden»  are  situated  in  the  prov- 
:  ince  of  La  Mancha,  near  the  fhonlicr  of  Estremadura.  The  chief 
workings  ^re  near  Almaden,  but  the  ores  arc  found  in  a  wide  belt 
tunning  in  ^  easterly  .And  westerly  Erection,  extending  from  the 
town  of  Chillon  to  AlmadenejoB.  , These  mines  have  been  worked 
longer  and  more  uninterruptedly!  probably,  tl»n  any  others  in  the 
world.  They  were  worked  by  tiie  Greeks,  according  to  Pliny,  at 
least  seven  hundred  years  boforo  the  Christian  era,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  cinnabar,  which  was  made  into  vermilion  ;  and 
the  same  author  estimate  the  annual  product  of  tliese  mines  to 
the  Romans  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Since  that  time 
these  mines  have  been  worked  almost  continually,  and  yet  it  is 
stated  by  competent  authority  that  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  their 
present  supply  for  an  indefinite  time.  They  are  now  excavated 
only  about  one  thousand  fbet.  The  ore  in  the  principal  working 
lies  in  the  main  vein,  «boat' forty  to  fifty  feet  thick,  all  of  which  is 
rich  jBjiough  to  pay  for  working,  it  yielding  no  purely  barren  rock. 
The  average  yield  of  tlie  ore  is  ten'  per  cent.,  but  much  of  tlie 
metal  is  lost  from  the  imperfect  methods  of  extracting  it.  The 
present  yield  is  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  a  year. 
Formerly  these  mines  Tfere  worked  by  .the' condemned  criminals  of 
the  state,  but  now  the  workmen  are  hired, 

Th^  iinperieet  process  in  use  far  the  extiraotion  of  the  metal  from 

the  ore,  leading  as  it  does  to  'the  escape  of  the  mercurial  vapors, 

.,paases  a  variety  of  diseaaeBin  the  worknten,  and  limits  their  lives 
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to  only  a  few  years.  These  mkies,  being  the  property  of  the  gOT- 
eriunenty  are  leased  to  contractors  at  a  rent,  or  royalty,  on  the 
product.  Of  late  years,  they  have  been  leased  by  the  Rothschilds 
of  £iux)pe ;  and  as  the  government  has  at  every  renewal  of 
the  contract  raised  their  price,  the  price  of  mercury  since  1839 
has  been  almost  doubled.  II  was  only  by  tlie  discovery  of  the 
mines  in  California  tliat  the.  indefinite .  extortion  of  the  Spanish 
government  has  been  checked. 

The  next  important  mines  of  mercury  in  Europe  are  those  of 
Austria.  These  are  situated  at  Idria,  in  Oariiithia,  and  have  been 
worked  for  several  hundred  years.  The  ore  is  chiefly  the  sulphu- 
ret,  witli  some  native  mercury.  It  is  contained  in  ^  black  com** 
j)act  limestone,  associated  with  shales,  in  which  are  found  the 
fossils  of  the  Jura  limestone  age.  The  metal,  from  its  intimate 
combination  with  the  shales,  has  evidently  been  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  metallic  vapor. 

In  America,  both  Peru  and  Mexico  contain  mines  of  mercurial 
ore.  The  native  Indians  of  Peru  worked  the  mines  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is,,  however,  mo^  probable  that  they 
worked  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  material  of* 
their  paints.  The  most  important  deposits  in  Peru  are  those  in 
the  province  of  Huancavelica ;  the  presence  of  mercury  has  been 
proved  in  forty-one  different  localities  in  this  province.  The  chief 
naue  is,  however,  that  of.  Santa  Barbara,  which  is  still  called  by 
the  people  "the  Great  Mine.''  It  has  been  worked  since  1566, 
but^  so  negligently  has  the  work  been  done,  that  much  of  it  has 
fallen  in.  On  one  occasion  two  hundred  workmen  were  killed  by ' 
such  an  occurrence. 

In  Mexico  there  are  deports  of  mercurial  ore  in  several  places. 
Humboldt  mentions  the  following  as  the  most  important :  Gigante, 
near  Guanaxuato  ;  Bincon  de  Centeno,  near  Querctaro  ;  Durasno  ; 
Sierra  de  Pinos,  and  other  places  in  the  department  of  San  Luis 
Patosi ;  Melilla,  in  that  of  Zacatecas ;  and  £1  Doctor,  in  that  of 
Queretaro.  The  ones  are  found  either  in  beds  in  the  secondary 
strata,  or  as  veins  whicU  traverse  the  porpbyritic  trappean  rocks. 

At  Durasno,  cinnabar,  mixed  with  many  globules  of  native 
metal,  forms  a  horizontal  bed  resting  on  the  porphyry,  and  covered 
by  be'ds  of  shaly  clay,  containing  fossil  wood  and  coal.  The  ex- 
cavations are  only  pits  a  few  feet  in  depth.  Though  several  hun- 
dred quintals,  weighing  one  hundred,  pjbunds  each,  were  at  one 
tune  taken  from  it,  yet  tl4s  appecgrs  to  have  been  only  a  limited 
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deposit.  At  San  Jaan  de  la  Ohica  the  cinnabar  vein  is  from  seven 
to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  yielding  an  ore  which  is  rich,  but  not 
abundant. 

In  the  United  States  no  deposits  of  mercurial^  ore  have  as  yet 
been  discovered  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  Galifoniiay 
however,  the  existence  of  mineral  deposits  of  mercurial  ore  was 
known  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  in  1845  a  company  was 
formed  to  work  an  important  deposit  of  cinnabar,  at  New  Alm»- 
den,  in  one  of  the  side  valleys  of  the  San  Jos^.  The  ore  here  is 
found  in  connection  with  sedimentary  strata,  composed  of  beds 
of  argillaceous  shales  alternating  with  layers  of  flint,  tilted  np  at 
nearly  a  right  angle,  and  much  bent.  They  were  considered  by 
W.  P.  Blake,  who  visited  them,  to  belong  to  the  silurian  age. 

The  Indians  had  used  the  ore  as  a  material  for  their  paint,  and 
had  made,  in  search  of  it,  an  excavation  about  sixty  feet  into  the 
mountain.  The  war  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
but  in  1850  a  new  company  re-commenced  operations,  and  contin- 
ued them  until  enjoined  by  the  United  States,  as  a  preparatory 
step  towards  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  title  to  the  property. 
The  average  yield  of  the  ore  is  about  thirty  per  cent.  The  mines 
are  now  worked,  and  the  yield  is  large.  From  this  and  the  other 
mines  now  worked  in  California,  the  yearly  yield  is  estimated  at 
about  two  millions  of  pounds,  being  over  one  third  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  world.  The  uses  of  mercury  in  the  arts  are  various, 
the  chief  one  being  its  use  in  extracting  gold  in  gold  mining.  The 
one  next  in  importance  is,  probably,  its  use  as  an  amalgam  with 
tin,  in  silvering  the  backs  of  mirrors.  It  is  also  used  considerably 
in  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  instruments,  in  barometers  and 
thermometers,  the  quality  by  which  it  expands  and  contracts  regu- 
larly through  a  g^reat  range  of  difference  iii  temperature  making 
it  most  valuable  for  this  purpose.  For  making  vermilion  paint, 
and  as  a  medicine,  in  the  mixture  called  calomel,  considerable 
quantities  are  also  used.  Besides  these  uses,  mercury  enters  into 
many  of  the  chemical  compounds  which  have  come  into  demand 
in  the  varied  industry  of  modem  times. 


O*  aiLrSBUfO'TBUf.  —  MlXmOK*  IH  TBI   OMITBD  aTATU. 

MuKORS  may  havp  been  Buggeeted  by  the  glaaay  surface  of  stjll 
water ;  but  there  are  reasons  to  believe  tliat  mirrors  were  uiade  as 
sooQ  aa  meu  began  to  exert  their  skill  in  metals  and  stuiics.  Any 
solid  body,  capable  of  receiviDg  a  polished  surface,  could  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose.  In  the  Book  of  Jab  occurs  the  following  pas* 
Bftge :  "  Hast  thou  with  him  spread  out  the  sky,  which  is  strong, 
and  as  a  moUeii  looking-glass  t "  The  word  rendered  "  looking- 
glass  "  should  have  been  rendered  mirror.  It  is  said  also  in  the 
Book  of  Exodut  that  Mosea  "made  the  laver  of  brass  of  the  look- 
ing-glasses "  (mirrors)  "  of  the  women  assembled  at  the  door  of  th« 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  As  these  mirrors  were  formed 
into  a  brazen  laver,  the  mirrors  were  of  that  material.  In  EccUai- 
aaticua  it  is  said,  "  Thou  ahalt  be  unto  him  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped 
a  looking-glass  "  (mirror),  "  and  thou  shalt  know  tliat  Lis  ru^ 
bath  not  been  altogether  wiped  away."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  metallio  mirrors  are  referred  to  in  all  these  places.  The  wo- 
men assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  for  worship  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  full  dress,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  have  their  looking-glasses  (mirrors),  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Egyptians.  They  were  voluntarily  presented  to  Mnses,  or 
delivered  up  on  a  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out 
of  them  one  of  the  utensils  of  the  tabernacle.  It  may  have  been 
a  blow  struck  by  the  Hebrew  leader  at  the  vanity  of  tlie  women. 
In  later  times,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  speakiog  of  the  extravagance 
of  female  dress,  enumerates,  among  other  things,  rings,  nose- 
jewels,  wimples,  cri aping-pins,  and  glaases.  It  is  probable  that 
their  excessive  vanity  was  evinced  by  canying  small  mirrors,  that 
(7(B) 
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•» 
they  might  at  any  time  examiDe  and  adjust  their  dresses.     This 

appears  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  of  women  in  Eastern  countries 

from  time  immemorial.     The  Moorish  women  in  Barbary  are  said 

to  be  so  fond  of  their  ornaments,  and  particularly  oT  their  looking. 

glasses,  which  they  hang  about  their  breasts,  that  they  will  not 

lay  them  aside  even  when,  after  the  drudgery  of  the  day,  they  are 

obliged  to  go  two  or  three  miles  with  a  pitcher  or  a  goat-skin  to 

fetch  water. 

As  articles  of  the  toilet,  mirrors  were  held  in  high  esteem,  since, 
with  other  precious  things,  they  were  deposited  with  the  dead  in 
the  tombs  and  places  of  burial  of  the  ancient  nations.  In  what 
are  called  the  Christian  catacombs  of  ahcient  Rome  mirrors  have 
been  found  similar  to  those  found  in  the  tombs  of  Greeks,  Etrus- 
cans, anc^  Romans.  Boldctti  speaks  of  some  Sound  in  the  tomba 
of  children  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calistus,  which  appeared  to  be 
made  of  a  mixture  of  bronze  and  lead,  or  tin,  similar  to  those  made 
in  Brundusium,  which  Pliny  speaks  of  as  tho  most  celebrated  and 
the  most  valued.  They  were  sometimes  made  of  a  particular 
stone,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  vitrified  lava. 
The  houses  of  the  rich  were  sometimes  ornamented  witJrpolished 
slabs  inserted  in  the  walls  of  wainscoted  apartments.  Domitiati, 
when  he  suspected  that  plots  were  formed  against  him,  caused  a 
gallery,  in  which  he  used  to  walk,  to  be  lined  with  a  kind  of  pol- 
ished stone,  which  by  its  reflection  showed'  ever>'thing  that  was 
done  behind  his  back.  The  Spaniards,  when  tbey  came  to  Amcri* 
ca,  found  miiToi*s  made  of  a.  substance  called  the  Inca's  stone,  be> 
cause  the  same  material  was  used  for  ornaments  by  the  Incas,  or 
princes  of  Peru.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  compact  pyrites,  sus- 
ceptible of  1^  fine  polish,  and  calculated  to  form  mirrors  apparently 
superior  to  any  of  stone  which  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe  or 
Asia  seem  to  have  possessed.  The  Americans  had  also  at  the 
same  time  mirrors  of  silver,  copper,  and  brass.  In  Egypt  mirrors 
were  made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  of  copper,  highly  polished. 
Some  have  been  discovered  at  Thebes,  the  lustre  of  which  has  been 
partially  restored,  though  they  had  been  buried  in  the  eartli  for 
many  centuries.  The  greater  part  of  tho  ancient  mirrors  were 
made  of  silver,  not  on  account  of  costliness  and^  magnificence,  but 
because  silver  was  the  best  adapted  and  most  durable  of  all  Aie 
then  known  unmixed  metals  for  such  uses. 

In  the  Roman  law,  when  silver  plate  is  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  heirship  and  suiicession,  silver^  mirrors  are  rarely  omitted. 
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Seneca  and  other  writcfrs  of  histimei  speaking  against  laznry, 
ridicule  the  extravagance  of  the  age,  in  which  every  young  wo- 
man must  have  a  silver  mirror.  These  min-ors  were  round  or 
oval,  with  handles  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  owner,  not  differing  much  ia  form  from  the  hand-mirrors 
now  in  use. 

At  a  later  period  the  extravagance  of  the  times  was  censured 
by  Jean  des  Caures,  an  old  French  moralist,  who,  declaiming 
against  the  fashions  of  his  day,  notices  one,  of  the  ladies  carrying 
mirrors  fixed  to  their  waists,  which  seemed  to  employ  their  eyes  in 
perpetual  activity.  From  this  mode  will  result,  according  to  hon<- 
est  Des  Caures,  their  eternal  damnation.  "  Alas  I  "  he  says,  **  in 
what  an  age  do  we  live,  to  see  such  depravity  as  we  see,  that  in- 
duces them  even  to  bring  into  church  these  scandalous  mirrors 
hanging  about  (heir  waist!  Let  all  histories  —  divine,  human,  and 
profane  —  be  consulted,  never  will  it  be  found  that  these  objects 
of  vanity  were  ever  thus  brought  into  public  by  the  most  meretri- 
cious of  the  sex.  It  is  true,  at  present  none  but  the  ladies  of  the 
court  venture  to  wear  them  ;  but  long  it  will  not  be  before  every 
citizen's  daughter  and  every  female  servant  will  wear  them." 

A  satire  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  a  book  entitled  "  Life 
cmd  Adventures  of  Miss  Robinson  Crusoe,''  Wrecked,  as  the 
famous  Mr,  R.  Crusoe  was,  she  plundered  the  ship,  and  trans- 
ported all  things  valued  by  a  woman  to  her  lonely  island.  About 
to  leave  the  ship  with  a  loaded  raft,  she  says,  "  The  thought 
flashed  upon  me,  and,  as  I  may  say,  with  its  brightness  illuminated 
the  very  depths  of  my  being,  when  I  remembered  that  I  had  no 
looking-glass.  A  woman,  nursed  in  the  lap  and  dandled  on  the 
knees  of  luxury  without  a  looking-glass  !  Imagine  it,  dwell  upon 
it !  Is  it  possible  for  Fate,  in  its  worst  malignity,  more  cruelly 
to  punish  her  1  When  at  home,  with  every  blessing  about  me,  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  chief  delight,  the  happiness,  of  sitting  two 
or  three  hours  before  my  mirror,  trying  here  a  patch,  and  there  a 
patch  ;  now  making  pretty  experiments  with  my  hair  for  more  cer- 
tain killing. '^  She  secured  a  looking-glass.  "  Very  thick  and 
very  violent  were  the  beatings  of  my  woman's  heart  as  I  brought 
the  mirror  over  the  ship's  side.  No  words,  though  bright  as  rain- 
bows, can  paint  my  feelings  when  I  saw  the  glass  safely  lowered 
among  my  other  goods.  I  sank  upon  the  deck,  and  grateful  tears 
ran  like  rain-^rops  on  cottage  casements,  down  my  cheeks.'' 

Chrysostom,  in-  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  speaking 
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in  a  sermon  of  the  extravagance  of  the  women,  sajB,  "  The  maid- 
eervants  must  be  continually  importuning  the  silversmith  to  know 
whether  their  lady's  mirror  be  yet  ready." 

It  is  supposed  that  the  largest  mirrors  in  use  by  the  ancients 
were  often  made  of  polished  plates  of  silver  ;  and  some  were  bo 
large  as  to  reflect  the  whole  person.  Such,  doubtlesSi  was  the 
one  used  by  Demosthenes.  Plutarch  says  he  had  a  looking-gla^s 
(mirror)  in  his  house,  before  which  he  used  to  declaim,  and  adjust 
all  his  motions. 

But  the  point  of  most  masculine  satires  against  the  inordinate 
feminine  love  of  mirrors  would  be  destroyed,  should  we  quote  in* 
stances  enough  to  show  that  the  use  of  mirrors  is  as  common 
among  men  as  among  women.  Let  us  therefore  pass  over  with 
judicious  silence  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Metallic  mirrors  were  generally  used  until  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 
The  first  mention  of  glass  mirrors,  covered  on  the  back  with  tin  or 
lead,  is  made  by  Johannes  Peckham,  an  £nglish  Franciscan  monk. 
In  the  year  1279  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  optics,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  mirrors  made  of  iron,  steel,  and  polished  marble ;  also  of  glass 
mirrors,  which  were  covered  on  the  back  with  lead,  and  that  no 
image  was  reflected  when  the  lead  was  scraped  off.  "  That  this 
invention  cannot  be  much  older  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  he- 
cause  glass  mirrors  were  extremely  scarce  in  France  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  mirrors  of  metal  were  in  common  use ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  mirror  of  Anne  de  Bretagne,  consort  of 
Louis  XII.,  was  of  the  latter  kind.  Metal  mirrors  were  also  made 
and  used  in  Persia  and  the  East,  where,  indeed,  ancient  usages  con- 
tinued longest,  and  glass  mirrors  were  not  known  there  till  the 
commencement  of  the  European  trade  with  these  remote  regions. 
Metallic  mirrors  are  still  preferred  in  those  countries,  because  they 
arc  not  so  liable  to  break,  and  can  be  preserved  better  in  a  diy, 
hot  climate  than  the  amalgam  of  glass  mirrors." 

Respecting  the  progress  of  this  art,  it  appears  that  at  first  melted 
lead,  or  perhaps  tin,  was  poured  over  the  glass  plate  while  yet  hot, 
as  it  came  from  the  furnace.  This  process  agrees  with  that  which, 
at  an  early  period,  was  employed  in  Nuremberg  for  making  convex 
mirrors.  By  means  of  a  pipe,  a  metallic  mixture  was  blown  into 
a  hollow  ball  of  glass  while  hot,  coinpletely  coating  the  inner  sur- 
face. When  the  glass  became  cool,  it  was  cut  up  into .  small, 
round  mirrors.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  VenetianB 
made  glass  mirrors  by  coating  the  surface  with  an  amalgam  of  tin 
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and  quicksilver.  This  is  claimed  as  an  Italiui  invention  ;  and  till 
tiifl  end  of  the  Beventcenth  century  their  minora  vere  sold  all 
over  Europe  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  discoveiy  in 
France  that  glass,  like  metal,  could  be  cast  into  larger  plates  than 
had  been  prepared  before  by  blowing  and  rolling,  marked  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  mirrors.  All  but  the 
commonest  mirrors  are  now  made  of  ptate-glass ;  and  the  process 
of  coating  them  does  not  differ  rery  eBscutially  from  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Venetians  three  hundred  years  ago.  This  process, 
as  described  by  an  eye-witness,  consisted  in  spreading  tin  foil 
smoothly  on  a  plane  surface  ;.  quicksilver  was  then  poured  over  it, 
and  rubbed  into  it  with  the  hand,  or  a  hare's  foot ;  and  when  the 
tin  was  saturated,  it  was  covered  with  paper.  The  glass,  wiped 
very  clean,  was  then  laid  upon  it,  and  the  paper  withdrawn. 
Weights  were  then  placed  on  the  glass,  which  remained  till  the 
excess  of  quicksilver  drained  off.  A  new  method  of  silvering 
glass  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Drayton  in  1843.  It  consisted  in  de- 
positing silver  from  a  solution,  so  that  the  precipitate  will  adhere 
to  the  glass,  without  the  latter  having  been  coated  with  metalUo 
or  other  substances. 

Large  mirrors  are  made  in  the  TTnited  States.  The  glaes  plates 
are  generally  imported,  and  the  coating  only  is  dune  here.  The 
old  method  of  coating  with  tin  foil  and  quicksilver  is  usually 
adopted  in  preference  to  other  more  modem  modes,  as  the  former 
is  more  durable  and  secures  greater  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of 
reflection. 


SILK  DRESS-GOODS. 


E   IHTICCITT  OF  SILK  Cn.TUKB.— 


SCaOESTED.  — TBB  PiUWABlA  F 


ToK  manufacture  of  silk  as  an  article  of  apparel  dates  from  a 
very  early  period  of  the  world's  history.  Our  very  word  "  silk  "  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  seres,  the  name  given  to  the  people  of  the  ■ 
East,  the  ChioeBe,  who  manufiictured  all  the  silk  used  at  this  early 
period.  Fi'oin  the  Greek  the  Latins  ohtained  their  term  aericua, 
"  silken,"  and  from  them  the  term  spread  to  the  different  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  appearing  in  Anglo-Saion  as  scolc,  in  Icelandic  aa 
Btlki,  in  Danish  as  siVce,  in  French  as  aoie,  and  ao  on. 

The  various  references  in  the  Bible  to  silk  are,  with  the  exception 
of  that  in  Revelation,  helieved  by  the  best  authorities  not  to  refer  to 
silk,  but  to  be  mistranslations,  since  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  He- 
brews in  early  times  were  not  acquainted  with  this  texture.  In  their 
literature  the  Chinese  have  treatises  dt.'scribing  the  processes  of  silk 
culture  and  its  maoutacture,  for  which  they  claim  an  antiquity  of  four 
thousand  years,  and  which  were  unquestionably  written  many  agea 
ago. 

Among  the  Romans,  dresses  of  silk  came  to  be  confadered  articles 
of  disreputable  luxorf ;  and  during  the  reign  of  the.  Emperor  TiberioH, 
an  edict  was  passed  by  lh&  Sen  ate  forbiddingmen  from  wearing  tiiem, 
since  the  efibounacy  introduced  by  the  increased  nse  (tf  this  material 
was  thought  to  threaten  the  most  disastrous  resulu  for  the  state. 
Anrelian  also  used  his  inflnence  against  its  use,  refrtsing  to  give  his  wife 
a  silk  rebe.    During  the  reigns  of  the  luxurious  emperora,  SBch  as 

(770) 
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Calignla  and  Elagabalns,  ita  use  was,  howeyer,  encouraged  by  tbe 
example  of  the  rulers  tbemselvefl^  who  adopted  its  wear.  The  prices 
of  silk  textures  in  these  times  was  so  }ai^  at  Rome,  that,  in  the  sec- 
ond century  after  Christ,  the  Emperor  JUiircus  Aurelius  replenished 
his  treasury  by  the  sale  of  the  shawls  and  scarfi  which  had  accumur 
lated  in  the  royal  wardrobe  during  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors. 

Marcus  Anrelius  also  £ent  an-  en^assy  to  China  with  the  view  of 
opening  a  direct  trade  between  Rome  aijd  that  country  for  the  £up- 
.pGes  of  silk  consumed  by  the  Roman  Empire.  Up  to  this  time  the 
supply  of  silk  had  been  furnished  to  Rome  through  the  agency  of 
the. Persian  caravans,  and  the  expense  of  this  intermediate  trade 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  excessive  price  of  silks  to  the  Ro- 
mans. This  attempt  was,  however,  not  successful,  and  the  Persians 
retained  their  monopoly  of  the  silk-trade  in  Europe  for  nearly  five 
centuries  longer,  until  the  culture  of  silk  was  imported  into  Europe. 

That  silk  was  the  product  of  a  worm  was  known  to  Aristotle 
and  to  Pliny,  but  many  Roman  writers^  in  speaking  of  it,  describe 
it  ias  a  sort  of  down  produced  by  trees.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
two  Persian  monks,  who  had  spent  years  in  China  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  processes  of  -silk-oulture^  brought,  to  Byzan- 
tium silkworm  eggs  concealed  in  a  hollow  reed  of  bamboo,  ai^d 
commenced  the  culture  of  silk  in  Europe.  The  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  was  soon  understood  in  Greece,  which  for  a  long  time 
held  the  leading  position  in*Europe  in  this  industry*  In  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  established  in  Sicily,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Ryzan- 
tian  Empire,  and  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  Italy  remained  the 
chief  country  in  Europe  for  the  production  of  dress-silks. 

By  the  agency  of  Francis  I.,  while  the  French  occupied  Milan 
in  1521,  workmen  were  sent  from  Italy  into  France,  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  country  silk-culture  soon  obtained  a  permit 
nent  footing.  Freqi^ent  attempts  were  made  by  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land to  inaugurate  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  into  Eng- 
land, but  without  success.  On  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  James 
strongly  recommended  the  introduction  of  silk-culture  in  the  Col- 
ony, and  sent  supplies  of  silkworm  eggs  from  his  private  stores. 
Nor  were  attempts  to  inaugurate  the  culture  of  silk  confined  only 
to  Virginia,  but  every  one  of  the  Colonies  became  interested  in 
the  matter,  and  more  or  less  silk  wa#  raised  in  almost  every  one 
of  them,  frvm .  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.  Most  of  the  colonial 
governments  stimulated  the  industry  by  bounties  and  other  en- 
CQvragem^ts,  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies  the  business  i^peared 
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to  have  been  raised  to  a  permanent  footing.  President  StQes,  of 
Yale  College,  was  most  earnest  and  persistent  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish the  culture  in  Connecticut ;  and  in  the  library  of  the  college  there 
are  preserved  the  records  he  kept  for  a  period  of  forty  years  of  his 
various  experiments  and  experiences  in  prosecuting  this  -industry. 
In  1788,  President  Stiles,  at  the  Conmiencement  of  the  college,  wore 
a  silk  gown  made  from  material  raised  and  woven  in  the  State. 

Various  specimens  of  the  silk  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  still  in  existence  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
those  who  were  interested  in  its  culture.  One  of  these  is  an  entire 
dress,  which  was  recently  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Horry  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  a  descendant  of  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  mother  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary generals  of  that  name,  which  was  made  from  a  piece  of 
silk  manufactured  from  silk  raised  near  Charleston  in  1755,  and 
from  which  three  dresses  were  made  in  England,  one  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  another  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, and  the  third  of  which  is  the  one  above  mentioned.  This 
dresiB  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  firmness,  and  strength 
of  its  material. 

From  various  causes,  but  chiefly  because  the  country  was  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  settled  to  devote  itself  to  silk-culture,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  and  more  pressing  industrial  occupations,  the  culture  of 
silk  continued  to  decrease,  until  about  1830  the  interest  in  silk- 
culture  in  the  United  States  began  to  be  revived,  and  culminated 
in  the  excitement  of  speculation  concerning  the  Moras  tnuUieauliSy 
a  variety  of  mulberry-tree,  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  culture  of  which  had  been  extending  for  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously. 

Early  in  this  year  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lyons,  France, 
published  a  report  concerning  American  silk,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  sample,  reeled  in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  D'Homergue,  was  assayed 
by  a  sworn  and  licensed  assayer,  and  was  declared  to  be  of  an  ex- 
traordinary quality,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of  fabrication ; 
that  it  was  fine,  nervous,  good,  regular,  clean,  of  a  fine  color,  and,  in 
short,  united  all  the  qualities  that  could  be  desired.  Its  value  was 
estimated  at  twenty-six  francs  (a  little  over  ^ve  dollars)  a  pound* 
The  Committee  upon  Agriculture  also  reported  to  Congress  eonoem- 
ing  the  culture  of  silk,  and  accompanied  their  report  with  a  UU  to 
promote  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk  in  the  United  Stales* 
The  bill  was  brought  up  in  the  next  session,  bat  fidled  to  pass. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Adams  reported  from  the  Congressional 
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<m  Hanofactnres,  to  whom  a  resolution  from  the  House,  passed  dol- 
ing the  previous  session,  had  been  referred,  inquiring  oonoeming  the 
expediency  of  promoting  the  culture  and  manuflMsture  of  silk.  In 
this  report  the  whole  sulject  was  discussed,  and  it  was  stated  that  it 
had  been  found  perfectly  practicable  to  nuse  mulberry-trees  and  silk- 
worms throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  One  acre  of  the 
MoruB  multicafdis  wonld  sustain  sufficient  silkworms  to  raise  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  silk,  worth  six  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars. The  process  of  reeling  had  been  found  easy.  The  manu&eture 
was  as  simple  as  that  of  cotton  or  wool,  and  the  necessary  machinery 
was  much  less  expenmve.  The  manufacture  of  silk  &brics  on  power- 
looms  had  been  successftilly  established,  and  it  was  certain  that  this 
country  could  compete  successfully  with  others  in  this  industry. 
The  New  England  States  were  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  culture 
and  manu&eture,  and  four  of  them  were  encouraging  the  business 
by  bounties.  Silk-companies  existed  in  all  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  and  in  the  Southern  States  much  interest  was  felt  in  the 
subject.  The  Western  States  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  a  number  of  companies  with  large  capitals  were  incorpo- 
rated in  Ohio,  under  skilful  managers.  The  business  had  been  com- 
menced in  Kentucky,  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee* 

In  1838  the  speculation  in  mulberry-trees  culminated,  and  single 
trees  were  sold  as  high  as  ten  dollars  each.  The  revulsion  followed, 
and  most  of  the  nurseries  were  abandoned  or  destroyed.  In  this 
year,  however,  a  coh^ention  of  silk-growers  was  held  at  Baltimore, 
at  which  two  hundred  delegates  attended.  A  National  Silk  Society 
was  formed,  and  a  journal  devoted  to  the  silk  interest  established. 
In  1889  Morus  multicatilis  trees  were  ofered  at  three  cents  each, 
^healthy  and  well  branched,*^  and  it  was  predicted  that  the  next 
year  they  would  be  sold  ait  three  dollars  a  cart-load.  From  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  this  spirit  of  speculation,  the  culture  of  silk  suf- 
fered severely  for  some  years.  Gradually,  however,  both  the  culture 
and  the  manufkcture  of  silk  have  attracted  more  attention,  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  among  the  impossible  results  in  store  for  us  in  the  fhture, 
that  this  country  may  eventually  come  to  be  among  the  chief  silk- 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 

It  is  within  even  the  slkort  period  of  our  national  existence,  that 
indigo,  which  had  become  a  leading  crop  of  the  South,  has  given 
place  to  cotton,  the  supremacy  of  which,  with  the  increasing  diver- 
sity of  industry  and  specialization  of  labor  introduced  by  the  abolk 
tion  of  slavery,  seems  seriously  threatened  in  its  turn,  and  which  will 
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<;ertainl7  not  remmn  the  only^  dipu^  it  majT^iafdn  the  diie^  indnsr 
trj  of  that  seotion  <>f  the  country.  ' 

The  notice  elsewhere  in  thi&voltmeof  thepireseat  Buc<^ssiul  con- 
dition of  the  manu&eture  of  eilk  jnachine-twiAt  shows  the  results 
attained  hy  Ameriomi  industry  in  this  biandi  of  silk-manu&ctore. 
In  the  produotion  of  silk  dress^oods  a  sinxilar  advance  has  been 
made,  and  the  quality  and  texture,  of  the  «ilk  fabrics  made  by 
Cheney  Brothers  at  Ma;Dchester4  -Gonneeticat,  bave  justly  obtained 
a  reputation  which  is  Ratifying. 

The  democratic  industrial moyemeat  of  th^pres^it  era  of  civili- 
aatioft  tends  towards  increasiDg  the  cirole  of  the  consumers  of  lujc- 
uries,  and,  depending  upon  the  people,  instead  of  only  upon  the  smail 
class  of  the  rulers,  for  the  purchsiaerB  of  its  products,  seeks  to  mak^ 
univeosal  the  moral  inftuenoed  of  the  gratification  of  our  desires,  {in- 
stead of  depending  upon  their  suppression  or  denial  lor  this  end. 

In  the  attainment  of  this  needed  fefi>i?m»  the  silk*manufaotare  baB 
played  an  important  p$rt,  and  the  almost  universal  distribution  of 
its  products  bhows  bowonuch  ynore  general  the  industrial  activity  of 
■the  present  has  m&de  the  ability  for  the  enjoyment  of  luxuries  than 
even  iless  than  a  century  s^go.was  possible.  To  our  grandmothera 
the  possession  of  a  silk  dress  m^ked  an  era  in  their  lives ;  while  now 
to  persons  whose  lives  of  daily  todl  formerly  forbade  the  expectation 
of  ever  enjoying  such  a  luxury,  a,  silk  dress  is  by  no  means  such  an 
impossible  possession 

To  keep  pace  with  this  increased  demand,  the  cultivation  of  silk  has 
greatly  increased ;  and  though  it  suffered  a  few  years  from  a  malady 
which  attacked  the  worms  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  yet  tha 
scientific  use  of  the  microscope  has  robb^  this  disease  of  its  terrors, 
by  showing  its  causes,  and  si^gesting  the  sure  means  for  avoiding 
it.  There  ia  no  more  striking  evidence  in  modem  times  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  and  interdependence  of  the  scientific  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  mankind,  tiian  the  good  service  which  a  purely 
scientific  invest^ation  of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  guided  by  a 
scientific  method,  derived  only  from  the  philosophic  theories  of  the 
.students  of  biology,  has  done  to  the  cultivators  of  silk,  by  giving 
them  a  simple  and  practical  means  of  effectually  combating  the 
ravages  of  this  singular  parasitic  disease,  which  ^i^emed  at  first  des- 
tined to  utterly  destroy  their  iodnstxy.    - 

Not  only  has  the  increased  demand  for  silk .  led  to  the  extended 
introduction  of  tl^  industry,  but  it  ha&  also  called  attention  to  oUier 
sources  of  the  supply  than  the  siikwonn.    Various  other  insects 
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have  httea  fonnd  which  also  yield  a  textile  mateiial ;  and  Tarieties  of 
fdlkwonns  which  feed  npoD  Tuieties  of  the  oak  and  other  trees  have 
been  aii^eated  as  valoable  for  Bapplementing  the  supply.  Even 
spiders  have  been  cultivated  for  their  ability  to  spin  silk ;  and  a  few 
years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Oabaej/  devoted  several  papers  to  an 
enthoaiaBtio  description  of  his  labors  with  individuals  of  a  peculiarly 
hideous  species  of  spider  which  flourished  on  the  low  landa  of  the 
Southern  Sea  Islands.  The  description  of  the  ingenious  kind  of 
harness  which  he  invented  for  the  purpose  of  reeling  out  the  web 
&om  the  living  spider,  leather  with  his  accounts  of  their  habits,  and 
calculations  of  the  probably  profitable  character  of  this  new  industry, 
WOK  qnite  interesting.  Up  to  the  present  time,  though  these  new 
sooroea  for  Uie  ralk  supply  <^  the  world  have  net  oome  to  be  com- 
mercially of  value ;  yet  there  is  bnt  little  doubt  that  the  culture 
of  ulk  has  a  great  fiitore  before  It,  and  that  in  this  country  tbe  prac- 
tical knowledge  guned  by  experience  will  offer  an  opportunity  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  admirable  combination  of  iavorable  condi- 
tuna  which  this  country  offers  both  for  the  culture  and  the  manu- 
fiuiture  of  silk. 
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BKSDLTa.  — TAB  EFFECTS  OF  TBB  TIBIIF.  —  AN  IKHTAHCB  OF  ITB  IMJDDICIODt 
paOTlSIONS  rUBKISBBD   BT   BATS. 

The  wearing  of  some  covering  for  the  head,  in  order  to  protect  it 
irom  the  heat  of  the  Htm,  or  to  gnard  the  eyes  from  its  t«o  great 
briliiancy,  was  probably  one  of  the  very  first  steps  made  by  manldnd 
in  their  progress  from  the  nakedness  of  savagism  to  the  wearing  of 
clothes.  Besid^too,  thehead,  asitistheseatof  thecfaieforgaaBof 
the  senses  by  which  oar  perceptions  and  knowledge  of  the  outniJe 
world  are  received,  is  naturally  the  most  important  part  of  onr  organi- 
nation,  and  instinctively  we  protect  and  adorn  it.  Nature  bersolf|  in 
covering  it  with  h^r,  has  snggestcd  the  treatment  which  the  savage 
but  follows  out  when  he  feels  himself  fiilly  clothed  with  a  head-dren 
of  brilliant  feathers. 

The  shape,  the  color,  the  decoration  of  the  varions  haad-drMses 
worn  by  different  races  of  men  at  different  periods  have  been  as  diverse 
HB  the  materials  irom  which  they  have  been  made.  The  skins  of 
beasts  and  birds,  mats  of  leaves,  twigs,  or  straw,  cloth,  metal,  febrica 
of  wool,  have  each  in  turn  been  impressed  into  this  service.  The 
shape  and  the  decoration  of  the  hat  has  also  been  always  an  inlpo^ 
tant  matter.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  social  diettnctiops 
of  the  people  were  more  sharply  drawn  and  defined,  the  hat,  by  its 
form,  its  materia!,  and  its  decoration,  was  the  chief  indication' of 
the  social  position  of  its  wearer.  Jewels  and  plunMs  marked  (he 
rank  of  the  noble;  a  sober  hue,  a  simpler  form,  and  a  plainer  method 
of  adornment,  showed  that  their  wearers  belonged  to  a  lower  sodal 
grade ;  while  the  worker,  the  peasant,  those  who  carried  on  the  indn»- 
trial  labors  which  supported  the  extravagance  of  the  upper  clasaas, 
bod  to  oouteat  themselves  with  the  simplest  of  all. 
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Though  in  our  modem  times  we  are  so  prone  to  congratulHie^ 
ourselves  on  having  freed  ourselves  from  many  of  the  superstitious 
customs  an.d  ideas  o£our  anoeMors^  yet  unconsciously  the  hat  assumes 
an  almost  undue  it9p<^iftanee  in  our  costumes.  With  our  dty  youths» 
moanting  their  first  hat  maiic8"tf)e  attainment  of  virility  almost  a» 
certainly  as  in  Borne  1^  assumption  of  the  toga  mrilte  miurked  the 
attainment  of  manhood.  "Nor  is  there  mky  single  article  of  costume 
conc^inng  which  the  modem  fop  is  more  curiously  earefol  than  he  is 
of  his  hat*  Should  he  lose  it^  some  gusty  day,  hy  a  sud()Qn  hlast,  he 
stands  almost  as  bewildered  and  ashamed  as  though  he  was  involun*t 
taiily  taakilig  some  indeoent  display  of  himself  in  the  puhtic  street. 

L^g^  Hunt^  in  due  of  his  sketches  of  London  life,  gives  an  amus* 
ing  picture  of  ther  almost  reverential  respect  which  the  modem* 
dandy  has  for  hib  haU  £fe  irepi^sents  himself  ^s  looking  at  the  wild^ 
animals  in  their  cages  in  one  of  the  pnUic  gardens.  Standing  be* 
fore  the  cage  of  tigers,  imd  observing  these  ferodous  b^ast^  together 
with  the  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children*  who  were  standing- 
b^cHte  titooEi^  it  sUdd^y  occurs  to  hisn  hour  shocking  il?  would  be- 
should  one  of  tihe  Ugers  snap  the  bars-  whidi  confined  him,  and 
^ring  infuriated  into  themidst  of  the  group  of  wom^  and  children*. 
Husingly  he  condndea  that  it  would- be  really  a*  sad  acddent^  when, 
looking  at  the  clouds,  he  observes  ^  thonder-storm  i^pproaching.. 
He  sees  thali  it  threi^ens  to  rain,  and  instantly  the  immediate  danger 
of  damage  to  hi^  hat  fiasbesinto  his  mind*  ^  It  would  be  awful,*^  he 
ejaculates,  '^should  that  get  wet!"  and  rafttdly  flees  to  a  plaoe  of 
shelter.  The  thongbtof  a  ti^r  loose  among  a  crowd  of  women  and 
children  does  not  excite  him  nearly  so  much  as  the  thought  of  a 
d¥>wer  which  should  injure  his  hat. 

Among  the  industries  of  America  the  manufacture  of  hats  has 
always  held  $  prominent  position.  As  early  as  1662  the  colonial 
government  of  Virginia  offered  a  premium  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco, 
the  currei^cy  of  that  time,  for  every  good  hat  made  in  the  Province, 
of  wool  or  fur.  Nor  even  in  those  early  times  was  the  personal 
advantage  of  a  monopoly  in  any  important  branch  of  manufacture 
overlookedi  In  1672,  John  Clough,  John  Tapping,  and  other  hatters 
in  Massachusetts,  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  General  Court  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  the  hats  used<  in  that  Colony< 
The  answer  of  the  Creneral  Court  was  one  which  might  be  given  with 
profit  by  the  Legislatures  of  later  times  to  some  of  the  more  recent 
demands  lor  similar  exclusive  ri^ts.  lliey  promised  these  enter« 
prising  gentlemen  t^at  they  should  have  this  privilege  granted  them« 
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^when  they  sliotild  make  as  good  hate,  and  adlthem  as  cheap,  as 
those  from  other  parte." 

Ph>tection,  too,  was  eaily  applied  to  the  raw  material  of.  this  man- 
ufiustnre.  In  1675  the  exportation  from  the  Province  of  wool  and 
raccoon  frm  was  pjrohihited ;  and  in  1704  the  hat-makers  of  Pennsyl- 
yania  were  given  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  beaver,  raccoon,  or  any  other  frnrs  fit  for  being  woriced  np 
into  felt.  Under  these  drcnmstances  the  trade  increased  so  rapidly 
that,  in  1781,  the  feltnxiakers  of  London  complained  to  Parfiament 
that  the  foreign  markets  were  almost  entirely  supplied  with  hate  friom 
America,  and  that  hats  were  even  sent  into  England  from  America,  to 
tiie  great  detriment  of  their  own  trade;  and  that  therefore  they  peti- 
tioned to  have  the  export  of  hats  frx>m  America  into  foreign  markets 
prohiUted.  In  consequence  of  this  petition  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  subject^  who  reported  that  in  Kew  England 
and  New  York  ten  thousand  hats  were  yearly  manufactured ;  that 
the  product  of  Boston  was  forty  hats  a  week,  which  were  exported  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Parliam^it  ther&> 
fore  enacted,  in  1732,  that  ^  no  hats  or  felts,  dyed  or  undyed,  finiriied 
or  unfinished,  shall  be  put  on  board  any  vessel  in  any  place  within 
any  of  the  British  plantations,  nor  be  laden  upon  any  horse  or  other 
carriage,  to  the  intent  to  be  exported  fix>m  Ihenoe  to  any  other  pUn- 
tation  or  to  any  other  place  whatever,  upon  forfeiture  dierooi^  and 
the  offender  shall  likewise  pay  £500  for  every  such  offence,'*  with 
a  like  penalty  for  every  officer,  and  £40  for  every  other  person,  know- 
ingly aiding  in  it.  This  enactment  remained  in  foroe  until  abro- 
gated  by  the  Revolution. 

It  seems  singular  that  so  recently  such  short-sighted  policy  should 
have  guided  the  action  of  a  govemmept  claiming  to  be  even  oidi-> 
narily  enlightened;  and  equally  strange  that  when  the  laws  of  trade 
were  thus  fooliRhly  tampered  with,  and  such  absurd  obstructions 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  legitimate  growth  of  industry,  that  the 
enterprise,  the  energy,  and  the  wealth  of  any  nation  should  have 
grown  as  those  of  England  and  the  United  States  have  done.  And 
yet  to-day  among  the  majority  of  the  governments  of  the  dviHsEed 
world,  and  our  own  is  not  excluded  in  this  enumeratHHi,  much  of 
the  legislative  interference  with  industry  and  trade  is  based  upon 
considerations  as  foolishly  suicidal  and  as  ignorantly  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  those  whose  rishts  the  legislators  pret^id  to  regulate 
and  protect  as  this  was.  Fortunately  the  inherent  force  d' national 
industry  \b  too  strong  to  be  repressed  by  even  legislative  intef^^ 
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enoe;  and  if  not  in  «ne  way,  then  in  another,  saoh  restriotiont  are 
done  away  with,  even  thon^^  it  may  be  at  the  eoat  of  conventional 
obedience  to  the  law. 

While  thia  enactment  waa  in  force,  though  its  effect  was  m- 
tended  to  be  the  destracdon  of  the  manu&ctnre  of  hats  in  the 
Colonies,  large  quantities  of  them  were  still  made  and  still 
exported.  After  the  sucoessfol  termination  of  the  Berolntion,  the 
business  increased  steadily,  and  before  1800  was  carried  on,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  almost  eyery  State  of  the  Union.  By  the 
census  of  1810,  returns  wesre  made  fiom  eighteen  States  and  Teiri- 
tories  of  the  manufacture  of  hats  to  the  value  of  1 4,828,744,  while 
fourteen  manufactories  in  Louisiana  were  not  included  id  the  report 
In  1881  a  convention  of  hat^manu&cturers  estimated  the  total  hat 
production  in  the  United  States,  for  home  consumption  and  for  ex- 
port, at  116,000,000  yearly.  In  the  census  of  1840,  however,  the 
value  of  the  hats  made  in  the  Uiiited  States  was  placed  at  $  8,704,842. 
This  estimate  is  evidently  too  low.  In  1842  a  convention  of  faat- 
manu&cturers,  held  in  New  Tork,  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  introduction  of  machines  for  expediting  the 
operations  of  manufacture  in  the  business.  This  committee  reported 
that  hats  were  then  sold  at  an  average  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  dieaper  than  they  were  ten  years  before.  Up  to  this  time  the 
manu&ctare  of  hats  had  been  carried  on  chiefiy  by  purely  manual 
labor.    This  process  was  tedious  and  slow. 

The  far  of  hares,  rabbits,  with  wool,  and  the  fur  of  beavers,  is  the 
material  chiefly  used  for  the  production  of  felt  hats  of  all  kinds. 
The  hair  being  removed  from  the  skins,  the  first  operation  was  to 
clean  and  then  felt  it.  Felting  is  a  process  by  which  the  fibres  of 
wool  or  other  materials  are  so  interlaced,  without  weaving,  as  to 
make  a  texture.  This  result  is  attained  by  a  process  called  bowing. 
The  proper  quantity  of  the  material  being  mixed  in  the  right  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  variety  of  felt  it  is  intended  to  produce, 
it  is  violently  agitated,  tossed  in  the  air,  and  caused  to  mix  thoroughly, 
the  fibres  fiilling  with  the  greatest  possible  irregularity  upon  a  table, 
and  thus  becoming  spread  out  evenly  in  a  thin  sheet,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  interiaced  in  every  conceivable  direction.  This  thin 
layer  is  then  covered  with  a  ck)th,  and  the  combination  of  the  fibres 
increased  by  pressure.  Upon  this  layer  another  is  laid,  by  the  same 
process,  and  so  on  until  the  fiibric  of  felt  has  been  brought  to  the 
required  thickness.  The  operation  was  one  which  required  skill, 
judgment,  and  experience  in  the  operator,  and  a  competent  bower 
was  always  in  demand. 
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By  the  old  prooess  of  maniiai  lidnxv  &  nrao  ootdd  i&ake  in  a  day 
abont  four  or  five  bat  bodies,  as  they  are  called,  that  ia,  the  hat  m  its 
first  state  of  preparation ;  so  that  the  cost  of  .eadh  of  tdiem  was  from 
fifty  to  sixty  oents.  As  early  ais  17299  inrentionB,  intended  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  the  mann&ctnre  of  hals,  began  to  be  piitented  in  the 
United  States^  atid  many  improtrementa  were  thus  made  in  the  va- 
rioos  proeesees. 

The  silk  hat,  or  beaver  hat,  as  it  is  still  called  fi:om  the  time 
when  the  fiir  of  the  beaver  was  chiefly  nsed  in  its  mamifactnre,  is 
made  fix)m  silk  plash.  The  best  quality  o£  this  is  still  imported 
from  Paris.  This  branch  of  the  mana&M?tnre  is  even  now  conducted 
chiefly  by  hand  processes.  The  silk  is  fitted  upon  a  frame,  and  the 
entire  structure  is  moulded  into  shape  by  hot  irons.  The  delicacy 
and  accuracy  of  its  lines  and  curves  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  requires  great  skill  in  the  workman.  The  silk  hate  of 
American  maonfactme  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
made,  since  they  cond>ine  strength  and  solidity  with  ligfataess.  This 
last  quality  is  one  of  prime  importance,  since  the  hat  is  so  stifl^  and 
the  bead  is  ^sensitive  to  weights  The  best  hats  made  often  weigh 
less  than  five  ounces  each,  though  it  is  difficult  to  combine  with  such 
lightness  the  strength  which  will  enable  them  to  last  very  long. 

Beside  Mt  or  silk,  straw  is  largely  used  in  the  Inanufiicture  of 
hats.  These  are  specially  worn  during  summer,  and  constantly  in 
tropical  climates.  Straw  hats  were  made  and  used  largely  in  South* 
em  Europe  three  centuries  ago,  and  the  Leghorn  hats  are  still 
valued  and  sold  at  high  prices.  The  material  for  these  hats  is  a 
species  of  wheat  straw,  which  is  raised  fin*  this  purpose  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Amo.  This  branch  of  manufiicture  was  introduced 
into  England  during  the  last  century,  and  the  wheat  grown  upon 
the  chalky  soil  near  Dunstable  was  found  to  fiunish  a  straw  so 
auitable  for  the  purpose,  that  the  manufistcture  has  grown  until,  by 
recent  statistics,  it  was  stated  that  seventy  thousand  persons  were 
employed  in  it,  and  the  production  amounted  to  near  four  milfiona 
of  dollars  a  year. 

In  South  America  certain  grasses  are  found  which  are  most  ad- 
mirably  adapted  for  making  bats.  Not  only  are  hats  made  of  it,  but 
from  this  straw,  by  tight  plaiting,  the  natives  make  vessels  whidi 
will  contain  milk  and  otl»r  liquids^  Under  the  genend  name  of 
Panama  hats,  the  straw  hats  impdrtedfrom South  America  are  well 
known  and  deaervedly  valued.  In  the  United.  States  the  manufiu>- 
ture  of  hata  &om  straW)  for  both  men  and'women,  has  loog  been 
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establLdiecl,  and  in  many  locaUtios  is  largely  oanied  on*  Not  only 
have  the  8tni\(^  from  grain  been  «Md  for  this  puipoaei  bat  many  of 
the  wild  grasses  hav-e  been  impressed  into  the  service. 

In  Massachusetts^  ladies'  hats  of  fine  quality  have  been  made 
from  the  field  and  meadow  grassesy  known  botani^ly  as  Poa  and 
Agrpstisy  of  which  the  red-t<^  A,  tnUgariSj  has  been  found  to  be 
specially  well  adapted  to  this  uae«  In  1798,  Miss  Betsy  Metoal^ 
who  afterwards  by  mamage  beeame  Mis.  Bdcer,  though  only  twelve 
years  old  at  this  date,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  oi  the 
art,  made  in  Dedham,  Mass^  from  oat  straw,  which  she  smoothed 
with  her  scissors,  and  split  with  her  thumb-naii,  a  bonnet  of  seven 
braids,  with  bobbin  insertion  like  openworic,  and  lined  with  pink, 
in  imitation  of  a  then  very  fashionable  style  of  English  bonnets. 
The  straw  was  bleached  by  holding  it  in  the  vapor  of  burning  sul* 
phur*  Her  bonnet  was  very  much  admired  by  the  ladies  of  the 
vicinity,  who  came  from  the  neighboring  towns  to  see  it.  Operatives 
were  instructed  in  the  method  of  their  construction  by  the  young 
inventox^  and  thus  the  foundation  was  laid  of  an  extensive  bosinees 
which  was  followed  in  Dedham,  Wrentham,  Providence,  and  other 
New  England  towns,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Rhode  Island  Socdety  for  the  Encoor- 
agement  of  Domestic  Manufactures,  for  1858,  is  an  account  of  Mrs. 
Bakei^s  labors  in  this  direction,  and  in  the  society's  cdilections  is  a 
fac-aimile,  from  her  own  bands,'  of  the  first  bonnet  she  made. 

Kor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  the  kind.  In  1821,  Miss 
Sophia  Woodhonse,  who  by  marriage  became. subsequently  Mrs. 
Wells,  and  who  resided  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  sent  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  in  London,  England,  samples,  in  their  raw,  bleached,  and 
manufactured  states,  of  a  new  material  for  making  straw  hats  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Leghorn.  The  material  used  was  the  grass 
known  as  the  ticklemothy  a  species  of  spear,  or  smooth-stalked 
meadow  grass,  growing  abundantly  in  that  section  of  country,  and 
named  botanically  as  J^oa  pretensie.  The  dealers  in  London  pro- 
nounced the  bonnet  sent  for  inspection  superior  in  fineness  and 
color  to  the  best  Leghorn,  and  advised  the  cultivation  or  importa- 
tion of  the  straw  as  a  means  for  obtaijung  a  desirable  snpply  of 
material  for  the  manufacture. 

'At  the  next  session  of  the  society  a  large  silver  medal  and 
tvren^  guineas  were  voted  to  Miss  Woodhouse,  on  condition  of  her 
furnishing  the  society  with  some  of  the  seed,  the  de^saription  of  the 
bleaching  process^  and  the  treatment  of  the  grass,  and- also  evidence 
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that  she  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  prooess.  This  flame 
year  a  patent  was  granted  to  Gkffden  Wells  and  Sophia  Wells  of 
Wetherafield,  for  the  above  process  of  making  bonnets  and  hats  of 


The  Misses  Bomap,  of  Merrimae,  N.  H^  also  at  about  this  same 
time  claimed  the  discovery  of  a  proper  material  in  that  re^on  for 
the  manufacture  of  bonnets,  and  one  made  by  them  sold  for  fifty 
dollars,  in  Boston,  at  auction.  Premiums  were  offered  in  New 
Yoric  for  the  best  bonnet  of  domestic  material  and  manufacture, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  business  was  estaUiahed  on 
a  permanent  footing. 

In  1826  the  manu&cture  of  palm-leaf  hats,  from  the  material 
imported  fix>m  the  West  Indies,  was  begun  in  MassadiusettSi  and  in 
1881  two  millions  were  made  and  sold,  and  this  branch  of  manu&o- 
ture  is  still  an  important  one.  In  1880  the  value  of  the  hats  manu- 
factured in  the  country  was  estimated  tft  ten  millions  of  dollan, 
and  the  exports  reached  half  a  million  in  value. 

With  the  growth  of  this  buriness  various  improvements  have  been 

made  in  the  processes,  and  the  use  of  machinery  has  been  introduced 

.to  simplify  the  manufacture  and  cheapen  the  cost.    In  the  manufiMV 

tnre  of  straw  hats  the  results  attained  have  been  considerable,  and 

-though  hand  labor  is  still  chiefly  relied  upon  in  this  branch  of  the 

^business,  yet  many  of  the  other  processes  have  been  greatly  fiusili- 

tated  by  machinery.    In  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats,  however,  in- 

'genious  machines  have  been  invented  and  improved,  until  the  whole 

process  of  production  is  performed  by  them  with  a  rapidity  and 

accuracy  unattainable  by  other  means,  and  with  a  proportionate 

benefit  to  the  consumers. 

In  1846  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  H.  A.  Wells  for  an  improve- 
ment in  a  machine  for  felting,  by  which  the  process  was  applied  to 
the  making  of  hat  bodies,  the  term  applied  to  the  r^ugfa  form 
of  the  hift.  By  l^e  use  of  this  machine,  which  has  been  modified 
and  improved,  all  the  felt  hats  made  in  this  country  during  the  past 
few  years  have  been  manufactured.  A  perforated  metallic  form, 
shaped  like  a  cone,  is  made  to  revolve,  and,  by  a  current  of  air 
forced  through  it,  gathers  and  felts  the  fibres  of  hair  and  wool  whidi 
are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation  about  it. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  process,  the  cost  was  so  reduced  that 
not  only  was  the  demand  at  home  fUlly  supplied,  but  about  one 
seventh  of  the  entire  production  was  exported,  and  a  large  and  prof- 
itable trade  in  -American  hats  was  established  with  the  rest  of  the 
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woHd.  By  the  oenmu  of  1S60,  the  total  tbIqa  of  tim  hat«  made  in  the 
United  States  wm  pren  as  nearly  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 
At  presmt,  hovever,  by  the  operation  of  the  injodioiooB  provimons 
of  tfte  tariff  the  export  trade  in  hats  is  entirely  destroyed,  while 
the  home  trade  finds  difficulty  in  holding  its  own.  The  duties  laid 
apon  every  imported  siticle  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a 
hat,  and  they  are  almost  every  one,  —  the  tar,  the  pltiah,  the  hands, 
and  other  articles,  made  by  other  conntries,  and  either  are  not  or 
from  natnrsl  oanses  cannot  be  made  in  thb  coontry, — canses  them  to 
be  so  dear  to  the  mannfkctnrer,  that,  notwithstanding  the  anperior 
advantages  which  his  machineiy  ^ves  him,  he  can  be  undersold  by 
the  importer  of  hata  made  alm>ad.  Of  the  whole  range  of  our  in- 
dustries which  hare  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  woiting  of 
the  present  tari^  there  is  none  which  gives  a  more  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  ignorant  ii^ndicioosness  with  which  it  has  been  oon- 
Btnicted.  than  this  <^  bats. 


ILLUMINATING   GAS. 


t   BECXITT  DATB   Of  OVU  RirOWLBIHlE  O 


OF    CA*. IBB    PTIOCBM    OF    >|AHDVACTIIBB.  —  Tl 


A  SHENTrnc  knowledge  of  the  gascouB  or  aerifonr,  condition  of 
matter  has  been  in  the  world  only  about  two  hundred  years,  wliile 
the  knowledge  of  ita  properties,  and  the  cxpoRmental  skill  with 
which  this  was  gained,  form  one  of  the  brightest  trophies  of  the 
modern  scientific  era.  In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, we  pasRcd  throngh  the  purely  scientific  period  of  theory  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  period  of  practical  application  to  our  comfort. 

In  1792  Mr.  Murdock,  who  then  resided  at  Redruth,  Cornwall, 
England,  commenced  experimenting  upon  the  practical  application 
of  coal  gas  for  illumination,  and  in  1T98,  haviiy^  become  aBsociatud 
with  Bolton  &  Watts'a  workshop  at  Soho,  in  1B02,  at  the  illumioa- 
tion  for  the  peace  of  that  year,  this  building  was  illuminated  with 
gas,  made  by  an  apparatus  of  his  construction,  and  this  waa  the 
first  public  application  to  practical  use  of  gas  for  illumination.  It 
grow  rapidly-in  public  favor,  until,  in  1813,  tlic  streets  of  London 
were  lighted  with  the  new  agent. 

The  original  idea  of  gas  had  been  derived  from  experiments  in 
coking  coal,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  vapor  passing  off  would 
bum  ;  but  experimenting  chemists  soon  discovered  that  other  ma- 
terials, as  oil,  waste  grease,  etc.,  would  also  produce  the  new  illu- 
minating agent,  and  with  much  greater  brilliancy.  In  the  first 
lighting  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Paria.  these  materials  were 
used,  but  soon  after  abandoned,  and  coal  subetitutcd,  because  of 
its  greater  cheapness. 
(784) 
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The  first  attempts  to  Introduce  gas  luto  the  United  States  were 
made  ia  fialtimore,  from  18.]6  to  1821,  and  were  not  then  success- 
fal.  In  1822  it  was  introdticed  int^  Boston,  and  in  the  following 
year  tlie  first  gas  company  was  formed  in  New  York  city.  This 
waa  called,  the  Npw  York  Gas  Company,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions  with  a  capital  of  one  miUi(>u  duliars.  So  Kmited,  however, 
were  the  demands,  or  so  slow  wore  the  people  to  take  tlie  new 
matoriai,  that  this  company  was  not  in  active,  successful  working 
order  until  1827.  Tliree  years  afterwards  its  success  was  as- 
sured, and  the  Manhattan  Gas  Company  was  originated.  Both 
tliese  companies,  however,  used  rosin  and  oil  for  the  manufacture 
of  tJieir  gas  until  the  year  1849. 

From  this  beginning  have  arisen  the  immense  establishments 
which  now  furnish  light  to  our  cities,  and  the  hundreds  of  smaller 
ones  which  light  up  our  villages  and  factories  throughout  the  land, 
there  being  hardly  a  town  of  an^'  pretensions  which  has  not  its 
gas  works,  and  uses  this  mode  of  illumination. 

Chemically  considered,  our  illuminating  gas,  derived  from  coal, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
defiant  gas.     The  last  is  tho  principal  agent  in  producing  light. 
Carburetted  hydrogen  is  the  fire-damp  of  our  coal  mines,  while 
carbonic  oxide  is  the  bad  air,  or  choke-damp,  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen.     The  carbonic  oxide  is 
heavy,  and  seeks  the  lowest  strata,  while  the  other  floats  to  tho 
top,  and,  on  opening  a  door,  immediately  seeks  access  at  the  shaft. 
Thus  we  introduce  for  our- comfort  into  our  households  two  natural 
Bubstances,  which  have  produced  the  most  terrible  disaster  in  tho 
history  of  our  mining  industry.     Yet  they  are  so  combined,  as  we 
use  them,  that  they  are  con)paratively  harmless.     The  very  oxy- 
gen, which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  our  existence,  would  soon 
kill  us  if  we  breathed  it  alone  ;  so  would  an  atmosphere  composed 
of  illuminating  gas.     Yet  a  small  portion  of  it  might  be  disscmi- 
nated  through  our  air  without  any  other  injurious  efiect  than  to 
produce  a  disagreeable  smell.     At  the  same  time  its  excess  ren- 
ders the  air  inflammable,  and  while  of  itself  it  is  not  explosive,  the 
pobit  remains  yet  undecided  whether,  in  close  apartments  where 
there  is  pnly  a  limited  snpply  of  atmospheric  air,  it  may  not  be 
saturated  to  the  explosive  point  with  the  gas  we  burn.     But  in 
the  open  air  there  could  not  possibly  be  anything  more  than  a  great 
pt)ff  and  an  immense  burst  of  flame. 

Any  one,  however,  can  understand  that  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
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*eafe  to  have  a  leak;  gas-pipe.  With  many  persons  of  delicate, 
nervous  systems  the  smell  produces  headache  and  dizoness.  This 
is  frequently  caused  by  the  preponderance  in  the  gas  of  an  undue 
proportion  of  carbonic  oxide.  In  fact,  it  is  the  endeavor*  of  gas 
manufacturers  to  extract  all  this  noxious  ingredient ;  but  that  ob- 
ject is  very  seldom  fully  attained. 

As  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  us  to  have  flame  of  any  kind 
without  oxygen,  hence  burning  gas  in  our  close  rooms  in  winter 
necessarily  decreases  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  our  atmospheric  air, 
and  thereby  renders  the  air  we  bfeathe  less  invigorating  and  less 
capable  of  performing  its  function  of  oxygenating  the  blood  in  the 
lungs.  To  our  habits  in  this  respect,  and  our  thoughtlessness  of 
the  injurious  result,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  the  prevalence  of 
consumption.  Europeans  bum  gas  in  their  streets  and  public 
places,  but  by  no  means  as  conmionly  in  their  homes  as  we  do. 

As  has  been  stated,  all  kinds  of  illuminating  gases  are  derived 
from  hydro-carbons,  or  combinations  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

Within  a  few  years  past  a  new  species  of  gas  has  been  intro- 
duced, new  and  yet  old,  for  from  all  time  the  earth  has  yielded  the 
natural  gas  of  Asia,  of  Trinidad,  of  Western  New  York,  and  Vi^ 
ginia ;  but  only  within  a  few  years  past  has  the  same  substance 
been  derived  from  petroleum.  This  gas  is  strictly  a  hydro-carbon, 
and  is  frequently  found  almost  in  perfect  purity,  having  none  of 
the  nauseous  odor  of  our  city  gas  from  coal,  an^  in  general  not  its 
poisonous  tendencies. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  gas  is  not  merely  a  mechanical 
operation,  but  also  requires  the  aid  of  chemical  science.  In  fact, 
chemical  science  directs  the  mechanical  work.  First,  the  coal  is 
selected  and  properly'  mixed.  Experience  has  shown  that  no  one 
variety  of  coal  serves  all  the  requirements  of  the  gas  manufacturer. 
He  desires  a  coking  coal,  that  lie  may  burn  the  coke  under  his  re- 
torts. Cannel  coal  yields  much  gas,  but  makes  a  poor  coke  ;  rich, 
bituminous  coal  gives  a  good  coke  and  a  fair  quantity  of  gas,  but  it 
is  liable  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  retort,  and  its  coke,  when  put 
in  the  furnace,  is  apt  to  "  eat "  the  brickwork,  and  cause  rapid 
wear.  Hence  he  mixes  these  two  ;  but  on  testing  his  gas,  he 
finds  that  it  has  not  sufficient  "  candle  power ;  "  hence»  he  must 
have  more  defiant  gas  to  enrich  it.  To  obtain  this,  he  adds  some 
Trinidad  asphalt,  or  Breckenridge,  or  Ritchie  mineral,  or  Albertite. 
Hence,  to  make  good  gas,  experiment  has  shown  that  four  or  fivo 
different  coals  are  best —  a  poor  bituminous,  a  rich  bituminoos,  a 
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little  cannel,  and  an  asphalt  mineral.  Some  add  more,  geologically 
of  the  aame  class  of  coals,  but  coming  from  different  localities,  and* 
acting  differently  in  the  retort  and  the  furnace.  Thus  the  block 
coal  of  Indiana  does  not  coke  of  itself;  but  mixed  with  a  strong 
coking  coal,  it  unites  with  tbat,  forming  a  coke  of  dryer  nature, 
more  like  an  anthracite,  though,  of  course,  not  so  hard. 

Bosin  was  formerly  used  to  enrich  gas;  but  at  present  the 
prices,  even  of  the  commonest  grades,  are  too  high  to  admit  its 
profitable  use.  In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  it  is  yet  used  alone 
as  a  material  for  producing  gas«  Some  establishments  enrich  their 
gas  by  passing  it  through  petroleum,  or  by  mixing  with  it  air 
which  has  been  passed  through  petroleum.  This  is  a  patented 
process. 

The  materials  for  making  gas,  then,  arc,  bituminous  coals  and 
asphalts,  rosins,  rosin  oil,  and  petroleum.  It  will  be  best  to  com- 
mence with  tiie  process  by  which  the  first  is  treated.  The  coals, 
being  selected  and  mixed,  are  placed  in  retorts.  These  retorts 
aflie  now  usually  made  of  fire-clay,  but  were  formerly  iron.  They 
are  made  with  one  end  entirely  closed,  while  to  the  other  are  fitted 
an  iron  frame  and  door.  They  are  set  in  brickwork,  usually  five 
over  one  fire,  and  these  are  called  a  "  bench.''  From  the  iron 
framework  at  the  door  goes  up  a  pipe,  connecting  with  pipes  from 
the  other  retorts,  and  then  to  the  main  pipe,  by  which  the  gas  is 
carried  to  the  condensing-receiver.  The  retorts  are  about  nine  feet 
long,  and  shaped  lOce  a  letter  D  turned  on  its  flat  side.  The  fire 
is  applied,  and  the  gas  soon  begins  to  pass  over. 

In  the  condensers  it  is  cooled,  and  a  g^at  part  of  the  tar  and 
ammoniacal  water  settle ;  but  it  must  be  further  condensed,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  passed  through  a  series  of  vessels,  called 
''scrubbers.''  Here  it  is  made  to  pass  up  through  a  mass  of 
stones,  or  coke,  meeting  a  stream  of  water  coming  down.  This  is 
termed  "  washing,"  and  was  at  first  done  with  common  water ; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  the  water  absorbed  certaiq  portions  of  the 
gas,  thus  making  it  poorer  in  illuminating  power,  and  necessitating 
more  expense  for  enriching  material,  Mr.  Havens,  of  the  Brooklyn 
City  Oas  Works,  introduced  the  system  of  washing  with  ammonia- 
cal water,  and  also  substituted  twigs  and  billets  of  wood  for  the 
siones  or  coke. 

Prom  the  scrubbers  the  gas  passes  to  the  lime-purifiers,  where 
it  is  deprived  of  the  remainder  of  its  ammonia,  of  any  superabun- 
dance  Qf   carbonic   oxide,   and  of  the   sulphuretted   hydro^n« 
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While  the  lime  purifies  tfte  gas,  the  use  of  tills  material  is  objec- 
tfoDable  on  account  of  its  giving  off  tho  sulphui^tted  hydrogen 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  purifiers  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
Ilence  many  substitutes  have  been  tried,  and  while  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  lime  etitirely,  aftitaUme  will 
extract  the  carbonic  oxide,  yet  a  great  improTement  on  the  old 
system  is  the  use  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  This  substance 
extracts  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  pcifectly,  and  afterwards  tlie 
sulphur  is  taken  from  the  ir6n,  and  that  ailiule  revivified  and  used 
again.  It  is  as  yet  a  patented  process  intbis  country,  and  entire* 
ly  obviates  the  intensely  nauseous  smell  usual  fixnu  gas  works. 

During  the  process  of  passing,  through  tlie  purifiers,  every  few 
minutes  the  gas  is  .tested  by  letting  a  small  stream  touch  a  paper 
which  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  If  Uiis  pa- 
per becomes  in  the  slightest  degree  discolored,  the  gas  is  immedi- 
ately stopped  from  passing  out  to  the  gas-holder,  and  made  to  run 
into  and  through  another  purifier  spread  with  fresh  lime. 

The  lime  used  is  generally  dei^ived  from  oyster-shells,  and  costs 
but  little.  After  use  and  cxposUro  to  the  air  to*  evaporate  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it -becomes  a  valuable  manure,  especially 
for  grass  lands:  It  is  soniewkat  singular  that  in  such  a  vast  in- 
dustry there  have  been  so  few  material  improvements,  and  tho 
process  of  manufacturing  and  purifying  gas  has  remained  substan* 
tially  the  same  for  many  years. 

To  efioct  the  passage  of  tiie  gas  through  the  lime,  tliat  substance 
is  spread  on  a  series  of  wiro' trays  in  a  tight  irom  box.  The  gas  is 
usually  passing  through  throe  of  these  at  once,  and  the  fourth  is 
kept  ready  in  reserve  to  run  the  gas  into  it  as  soon  as  the  test 
shows  that  it  is  coming  from  the  others  with,  the  sliglitest  im* 
purity. 

In  most  works  the  trays  have  to  be  emptied  one  by  .one  with 
shovels  and  ban*ows,  which  is  a  tedious,  disagreeable,  and  un- 
healthy job ;  but  Mr.  S.  0.  Tlavens  has  patented  an  arrangomcut 
of  purifiers  on  railways,  by  which,  when  ready  to  clean  out.  tbcy 
will  bo  run  on  a  track  t<V  the  dnmping-gronnd'.  This  is  vastly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  workmen,  and  also  a' saving  of 
time  and  labor:  *  This  and  a  few  slight  mechanical  operations  ai« 
all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  tlie  manufacture 
of  gas. 

From  the  pmnflerfe  the  gas  goes  to  the  receiving  and  distribut- 
ing tank.     At  this  point  in  the  msinufacture  it  is  asserted  that  a 
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certain  quftiitity  of  atmospherio  air  is  miioed  witb  the  gas.  Good 
gaa  will  s^bfiorb  a  certain  amount  of  air  without  great  detrimcnti 
yet  Bugih  mixture  is  a  clieat  and  an  adulteration  ;  and  wbile  tbeve 
is  but  little  doubt  that  ail  of  the  companies  do  tiius.  mix  air  with 
th^r  gas,  yet  but  few,  if  any,  of  them  will  acknowledge  the  fact. 

The  receivers  or  gas-holders  are  large  tanka^  made  of  wrought 
iron,  and  swiug  fix>ni..tall  cast-iron  columns.  They  are  thus  swung 
and  balanced,  so  that,  when  empty  of  gas,  they  sink  into  pits  lined 
witli  cement,  and  prepared  for  their  reception.  As  they  fill  with 
gas,  which  is  let  into  thcni  from  the  bottom  of  tlio  pit,  they  rise  up, 
guided  by  the  pilluns,  and  accurately  balanced  by  weights.  Some 
of  tlicsc  tanks  are  of  enormous  siae.  The  largest  in  the.  United 
States  is  at  the  Manhattan  Gas  Works,  the  next. is  at  the  Brooklyn 
City  Weeks,  and  tke  tliird  in  Pkilailelphia* 

Fwra  tlic  hoklors  tiie  gas  is  distributed,  by  main  and  branch 
pipes,  tlirough  streets  and  into  dwellings..  In*  the  city  of  New 
York  there  are  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  miles  of  street  mains 
ani  eighteen  thousand  and  seventeen  street  lamps.  Some  idea  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  ga^  consumed  may  be  inferred  from  tbo 
fact  that  tlie&e  street  lamps  alone  consume  one  hiuidred  and  thirty- 
four  million  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  fotu:  hundred  and 
eighty-tliree  cubic,  feet  per  aununi.  in  European  countries,  while 
gas  is  not  used  so  generally  iii  tlie  houses,  their  streets  are  ten 
times  as  well  lighted  as  ours ;  and  t^hile  they  have  not  that  greater 
proportion  of  lamps,  ybt  their  gas  ia  far  better. 

Gas  is  moasived  for  its  illununalitig  sth^ngth  by  a  standard, 
called  "  cai^dle  power ;  "  that  is,  twelve-candle  power  is  assumed 
to  be  twelve  times  the  light  given  by  the  adaanantine  candle,  or 
the  same  as  twelve  such  candles.  The  United  States  standard  is 
generally  sixteen-candle  power;  but,  with  the  gas  usually  fur* 
iiished,  a  large  bumper  must  be  used  to  get  that  much  light 

The  best  gias  coal  known,  and  that  generally  considered  a  Stan* 
dard,  is  the  best  English  Newcastle.  It  yields  about  eight  thou* 
sand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  a  very  superior  coke.  Cannel  coal 
usually  yields  about  eleven  thousand  feet,  but  no  coke  of  value. 
Our  gas  contpauies  use  the  Albortite,  from'  Nova  Scotia ;  Bitchie 
mineral,  from  Virginia  5  Westmoreland  bituminous,  from  Virginia ; 
various  bituminous  coals«  from  Pennsylvania;  the  Breckenridge 
cannel,  from  Kentucky ;  a  Nova  Scotia  bituminous  ;  the  Trinidad 
and  Cuba  asphaltums;  and  the  Torbaneor  Boghead  cannel,  from 
Scotland.     These  cost  from  seven  dollars  &(ij  cents  to  twenty  dot 
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lars  per  ton,  and  large  etocks  of  them  have  to  be  kept  constantly 
on  hand.  Some  coals  contain  large  quantities  of  sulphur.  These, 
when  packed  in  great  masses,  will  generate  heat  and  take  fire 
spontaneously.  This  is  prevented  by  having  pipes  passing  down 
through  the  mass,  and  also  by  constant  care.  These  pipes  a^ 
often  found  so  hot  as  to  be  decidedly  unpleassuit  to  the  hand. 

For  small  towns  the  expense  of  the  works  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas  from  coal  renders  the  production  of  this  gas 
impossible ;  aifd  hence,  in  such  cases,  rosin  and  rosin  oil  are  gene- 
rally substituted  as  a  gas*makiug  material.  The  gas  made  from 
these  substances  has,  fiirther,  the  property  of  remaining  unchanged 
for  many  days  — an  advantage  not  possessed  by  coal  gas.  It  is 
also  much  more  brilliant,  being  more  strictly  an  defiant  g^as.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  of  coal  gas.  The  rosin 
is  melted,  and  run  in  a  ^mall  stream  into  a.  red*hot  retort  fiUed 
with  anthracite  coal.  It  there  vaporizes,  and  passes  through  con- 
densers into  the  receiver.     No  purification  is  necessary. 

For  factories,  hotels,  private  houses,  and  small  towns  petroleum 
has  of  late  been  much  used  as  a  gas  material,  and  many  patents 
have  been  granted  for  machinery  and  processes  whereby  this  fluid 
can  be  used.  The  prevailing  principle  of  all  of  them  is  pumping 
air  through  the  petroleum  by  one  or  another  means.  The  air  ab- 
sorbs a  large  quantity  of  the  defiant  gas,  and  gives  a  brilliant 
flame.  Some  of  these  patented  machines  are  utterly  worthless ; 
others  are  very  valuable  for  the  use  intended. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  over  sixty-five  million  dollars,  and  there  are 

«  _ 

a  few  over  seven  hundred  companies.  The  coal  gas  ranges  in 
price  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  fifty  cents  per  thousand  fi^t, 
and  that  from  rosin  seven  to  eight  dollars.  The  amount  consumed 
reaches  to  thousands  of  millions  of  cubic  feet :  and  in  the  direct 
manufacture,  the  supplying  of  fire-brick  and  retorts,  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas-fixtures,  —  pipes,  burners,  shades,  etc.,  —  an  immense 
army  of  laborers,  and  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  countiy,  are 
constantly  employed. 

Chemically  considered,  there  are .  none  of  the  illuminating  sub- 
stances so  cheap  and  at  the*  same  time  so  powerful  as  gas.  Tlie 
objection  to  the  use  of  it  is  the  unprincipled  system  by  winch 
many  companies  take  record  of  the  consumption  of  their  custom- 
ers.. Hitherto  it  has  been  held  that  legislation  should  not  biiay 
itself  in  interests  of  this  character,  but  leave  A\  to  the  levelling 
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principle  of  competition.  The  history,  however,  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  g&B  for  public  uae  by  joint-stock  companies  has  g^vcn  an- 
other iustaucc  of  how  rapidly  they  combine  to  maintain  their 
monopoly  gainst  the  public.  As  a  rule,  the  gas  furnished  by  the 
companies  of  our  cities  is  very  much  below  the  Btaudaid  in  illu- 
minating power,  and  much  higher  in  price  than  it  should  be.  Be- 
sides this,  the  gas  companies,  by  their  system  of  demanding  de- 
posits from  Uieir  consumers,  —  in  fact,  without  a  particle  of  right 
or  justice,  —  collect  enormous  sums  of  money,  which  Uioy  have  the 
use  of  without  interest.  By  this  system,  combined  with  their  ex- 
cessive charges  for  poor  material,  and  the  unreliable  system  of 
metres  which  they  generally  use,  and  which  orcr-meaaure  the  sup- 
ply consumed,  the  business  of  gas-making  has  become  a  most 
profitable  ring  in  every  city  whore  it  rs  in  use,  and  the  stuck  of  the 
various  companies  is  very  seldom  found  offered  for  sale. 

With  the  new  commercial  era  of  the  present  time,  the  reform 
of  this,  with  other  monopolies,  is  to  be  brought  about  as  the  politi- 
cal evils  of  the  same  character,  caused  by  the  monopdy  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  class,  were  redressed  by  the  political  movements  of 
the  last  ccntTiry. .  The  necessity  for  a  better  social  organization, 
by  which  the  material  interests  of  society  shall  be  intrusted  to  the 
people  themselves,  to  be  carried  on  by  their  delegated  authority  in 
tlieir  own  interest,  aa  the  political  e^ipression  of  their  will  is 
secared  in  this  country  by  the  reform  in  the  suffrage,  is  daily  be- 
coming more  apparent  and  more  pressing,  and  among  such  mate- 
rial interests  there  is  not  one  of  more  importance  than  the  good 
and  cheap  supply  of  gas,  for  It  means  the  supply  of  good  and 
cheap  light,  and  light  is  an  important  factor  in  the  activity  and 
life  of  society. 
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The  titb  of  tliis  chapter  ia  far  more  comprehensive  than  might 
ftt  iiret  be  imagineil.  It  includes  floods  woven  from  all  the  vari- 
ous textile  fibres,  —  cotton,  wool,  silk,  etc.,  —  in  an  infinite  variely 
cf  styles,  colora,  and  patterns,  and  used  for  an  astonishing  variety 
of  piarposcs.  These  extend,  indeed,  literally  from  the  cradle  ti> 
the  grave  ;  for  the  single  firm  of  William  H.  Ilorstmann  &  Sons,  of 
Pliiladel|;Aia,  from  whom  much  of  the  information  here  given  has 
been  obtnaed,  fumiBh  narrow  woven  goods,  alike  for  decorating 
the  toilet,  and  the  cradle  of  the  infant,  the  dresses  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  joung  and  old,  the  upholstering  of  houses  and  of  car- 
nages, the  HBiforms  and  equipments  of  officers  and  soldiers,  tho 
regalia  of  all  manner  of  societies,  the  costumes  of  tho  stage,  and, 
last  of  all,  lor  tlic  melancholy  ornaments  of  the  coffin  and  the 
funeral. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  one  firm,  inde<M], 
of  itsdf  shows  very  «trikingly  how  immense  is  the  demand  for 
their  staple  articles,  %«eides  affording  an  interesting  example  of 
business  energy,  judgmcol,  and  success,  and  an  excellent  instance 
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of  a  business  establishment  at  once  of  immense  extent,  extraordi- 
nary variety  in  production,  skilful  organization,  and  sound  and  safe 
management. 

In  the  counting-room  of  their  great  manufacturing  and  whole- 
sale establishment,  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets,  in 
Philadelphia,  hang  two  interesting  memorials,  carefully  framed 
and  glazed.  The  oldest  of  these  is  a  small  hand-bill,  printed  in 
English  and  German,  dated  at  Philadelpliia  in  1798,  signed  by  Mr. 
Hoeckly,  and  setting  forth  that  he  makes  fringe,  coach  lace,  and 
tassels.  The  other,  which  dates  to  a  period  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  is  a  well-executed  life-size  crayon  portrait  of  a 
young  man,  with  an  open,  sensible  face,  a  kindly  and  genial  ex- 
pression, and  wearing  the  high-collared  coat  of  those  days.  This 
is  a  picture  of  William  H.  Ilorstmann,  the  founder  of  the  present 
firm  of  W.  H.  Horstmann  &  Sons,  and  whose  name,  though  he  is 
now  deceased,  is  retained  in  the  firm  name  from  a  feeling  of  filial 
pride,  which  is  very  gracetul. 

Mr.  Horstmann  was  a  native  of  Casscl,  in  Germany,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  silk-weaving  in  France.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1815,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  began  to 
manufacture  trimmings  of  various  kinds.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Hoeckly,  and  she  became  a  faithful  and  efficient  assist- 
ant to  her  husband  in  his  business.  Mr.  Horstmann's  natural  tal- 
ent for  invention  very  soon  began  to  find  a  field,,  his  first  improve- 
ment being  additional  varieties  in  styles  of  coach  lace,  there  being 
only  two  patterns  at  that  time  used  in  the  trade,  called  the  Jefler- 
son  pattern  and  the  Monroe  pattern.  In  1824  he  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  from  Germany,  the  use  of  plaiting  or  braiding 
machines,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  this  country  the  use  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  for  weaving  pat- 
terns in  textile  fabrics. 

Mr.  Horstmann's  business,  under  his  constant  and  judicious  at- 
tention, steadily  increased,  and  in  process  of  time,  instead  of 
working  in  his  own  little  home,  with  his  wife  as  his  only  assistant, 
he  was  obliged  to  occupy  larger  premises,  and  to  employ  subordi- 
nates. The  house  where  he  first  established  himself  in  business 
stood  within  a  few  rods  of  the  immense  building  now  occupied  by 
his  sons.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  the  erection  of  this 
extensive  and  complete  combination  of  manufactory,  ware-room, 
and  sales-room. 

During  the  half  century  and  more  which  has  passed  since  the 
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landing  of  the  solitaiy  young  German  upon  our  shores,  the  busi- 
ness which  he  established,  from  being  simply  one  workman's  sup- 
ply of  one  single  article  of  goods,  has  expanded  and  developed 
into  a  great  industrial  establishment,  employing  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  hands,  wielding  a  vast  capital,  and  having  the  high- 
est business  reputation  and  extensive  business  connections  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Instead  of  "  coach  lace,"  an  article 
named  in  two  monosyllables,  and  furnished  in  two  styles,  the  firm 
now  manufactures  or  supplies  so  many  articles  that  the  list  of  the 
names  of  goods  in  a  single  department  fills,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  a  neat  little  pamphlet,  and  in  place  of  one  little  room 
stands  a  massive  and  imposing  structure,  six  stories  high,  and 
stretching  for  a  hundred  feet  along  Cherry  Street,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  on  Fifth  Street.  The  separate  departments  into 
which  the  manufactory  and  sales-rooms  are  organized  are  thirty 
or  more  in  number.  In  place  of  one  single  hand-loom,  more  than 
.a  thousand  separate  looms  and  machines  of  all  kinds,  many  of 
them  very  costly,  a  number  of  them  invented,  and  used  expressly 
and  exclusively  for  the  firm,  and  mainly  driven  by  a  powerful  steam 
engine,  crowd  floor  after  floor ;  and  the  list  of  materials  used  in 
the  business  includes  the  chief  metallic  and  textile  raw  materials 
of  the  world,  besides  srumerous  subsidiary  ones. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  these  departments,  and  their  appearance 
and  contents,  will  give  the  best  attainable  idea  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  business  of  the  firm. 

We  may  begin  with  the  "material  room  "  —  a  basement  room, 
an  airy,  well-lighted,  and  excellently  ventilated  place,  as  indeed  is 
every  part  of  the  premises ;  it  is  not  a  very  large  room,  bnt  fre- 
quently, we  are  told,  contains  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars'  woilh  of  the  costly  raw  materials  used  by  the  firm. 
One  side  is  filled  with  a  range  of  shelves,  holding  an  endless  as- 
sortment of  silk,  of  various  tints,  spooled  and  ready  for  use.  In 
other  places  are  great  packs  of  the  delicate  grayish-white  raw  silk, 
in  large  twisted  hanks,  as  ft  is  impoi-ted  ;  and  other  masses  of  other 
material  crowd  the  rest  of  the  room. 

The  "  spooling  room  "  is  next — a  long,  wide,  and  roomy  place, 
at  one  side  of  which  stands  a  row  of  frames,  placed  parallel  to 
each  other,  like  the  benches  in  a  country  lecture-room.  Each  of 
these  carries  a  number  of  the  "  spools,''  and  all  together  they  give 
room  to  wind  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  spools  at  once.  The 
other  half  of  the  length  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  what  looks 
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like  a  miuiaturc  ropcwalk,  ^ —  and  bo  it  is,  we  are  told,  —  a  "  cord- 
walk,"  where  Bilk  cord  is  made. 

We  glance  at  the  steam  engine,  —  of  fifty  horse-power,  —  and 
chat  a  moment  with  the  engineer,  a  powerfully-built  and  sensible 
man,  to  whom  we  speak  of  the  last,  steamboat  explosion,  and  of  a 
theory  published  a  day  or  two  after  it  that  it  was  caused  by  oil  in 
the  boiler.  The  engineer  laughs,  and  in  half  a  dozen  words  shows 
how  the  ordinary  working  of  the  engine  must  constantly  be  carry- 
ing more  or  less  oil  directly  into  the  boiler  all  the  time  ;  and,  he 
says,  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  put  oil  in  on  purpose,  to  help 
clean  out  the  inside  of  the  boiler.  He  remembers,  when  he  was 
younger,  that  he  has  seen  his  chief  pick  up  a  dead  hog  in  the 
street,  and  fiing  the  body  whole  into  the  boiler,  that  the  fat  might 
operate  in  this  way. 

Then  we  go  into  the  machine  shop,  where  a  thoughtful,  slender 
man  is  setting  up  a  machine  newly  invented  by  him  for  the  use  of 
the  firm.  We  chat  a  little  with  him,  and  find  him  a  thorough 
lover  of  mechanics  and  inventions.  He  says  it  is  better  not  to 
take  out  patents  for  improved  machines,  because  the  model  shows 
some  smart,  piratical  fellow  how  to  evade  your  patent,  or  how  to 
surpass  your  invention  ;  but  if  you  simply  hold  your  tongue,  keep 
your  machine  to-  yourself,  run  it  for  your  own  purposes,  and  avoid 
showing  it,  you  may  have  the  good  of  it,  and  you  are  sure  to 
avoid  the  hateful  and  almost  inevitable  warfare  of  infringement 
suits. 

Next, — for  we  are  not  following  the  course  of  the  manufactured 
material,  but  taking  the  departments  as  they  come  conveniently, 
one  after  another,  —  after  a  glance  at  the  carpenter's  and  turner's 
shop,  we  enter  the  sword  department,  which  furnishes  regulation 
swords  of  all  kinds,  for  army  or  navy,  cutlasses,  rapiers,  foils,  the 
showy  weapons  used  by  secret  and  other  societies,  etc.,  etc.,  com- 
pletely finished,  with  hilt,  scabbard,  belt,  and  all  the  trappings. 
This  seems  a  business  rather  aside  from  the  peaceful  purposes  of 
the  loom.  But  the  sword  business  grew  naturally  and  immediate- 
ly out  of  the  established  army  and  navy  goods  department  of  the 
firm,  the  sword-belt  and  other  trappings  requiring  to  be  furnished 
all  complete  along  with  the  weapon.  The  blades  are  not  forged 
on  the  premises,  of  coarse  ;  but  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  of  all 
kinds,  imported  irom  the  ancient  German  sword-blade  emporium 
of  Solingen,  where,  it  is  said,  swords  have  been  made  ever  since 
the  year  1147,  when  Count  Adolphus  of  Berg  brought  home  from 
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the  East;  and  established  there  the  business  of  forging  Damascus 
blades.  We  examine  a  magazine  of  some  thousands  of  blades,  of 
forty  or  fifty  different  patterns  and  sizes,  waiting  to  be  set  and 
finished  ;  the  rooms  where  the  hilts  are  made,  and  the  engraving,  - 
gilding,  chasing,  etc.,  executed  ;  we  wonder  at  the  infinity  of 
small  fixtures  used  ;  we  begin  to  count  up  the  different  pieces  of 
a  completed  sword,  and  find  that  there  are.  between  thirty  and  for- 
ty in  the  sword  and  scabbard  alone,  without  belt  or  accoutrements 
of  any  kind.  How  costly  a  sword  would  the  firm  furnish?  '*  0," 
says  our  guide,  with  a  smile,  "we  will  furnish  one  as  costly  as  re- 
quired. A  presentation  sword  could  easily  enough  be  made  to 
cost  thousands  of  dollars,  by  setting  the  hilt,  for  instance,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  diamonds.  But  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars,  as  things  go,  would  be  a  price  for  the  finest  kind  of 
presentation  sword." 

We  cross  from  this  abode  of  Mars  to  the  more  peaceful  pre- 
cincts of  the  weaving  rooms.  We  examine  the  tassel  room,  where 
a  whole  regiment  of  bright-looking  girls,  comfortably  seated  at 
low  tables,  with  little  machines  of  various  kinds  before  them,  are 
turning  out  a  most  variegated  lot  of  tassels,  buttons,  and  omar 
ments  of  all  sorts.  Watch  this  young  person.  She  picks  up  a 
"button-mould,"  —  a  flattish  wooden  disk,  about  as  large  as  a 
nickel  cent,  —  puts  it  on  a  little  prong,  leads  the  end  of  a  silk 
thread  to  it,  and  whirls  a  little  crank.  The  button-mould  turns 
deliberately  round  once,  the  bright,  glossy  silk  flies  round  and 
round  it  as  it  turns,  and  in  far  less  time  than  we  have  used  in  the 
description,  the  wood  is  completely  covered  with  the  shining 
thread  ;  the  girl  snips  the  silk  off,  dips  out  a  tiny  particle  of  muci- 
lage from  a  little  cup,  dexterously  gums  down  the  end,  picks  off 
the  button  from  the  prong,  puts  it  in  a  basketi,  and  puts  on  another 
mould.  Of  all  the  hundred  or  more  hands  at  work  in  the  room, 
hardly  any  two  are  at  work  on  the  same  kind  of  goods.  Some- 
times they  are  all  making  the  same.  If  we  come  in  to-morrow,  a 
totally  different  set  of  articles  may  be  in  hand.  Here  at  one  end 
of  the  room  some  epaulets  and  pompons  are  being  made ;  and 
our  guide  informs  us  that  of  the  two  or  three  elderly  people  sitting 
at  this  work,  one  has  been  twenty  years  employed  by  the  firm,  and 
another  forty  years.  Perhaps  this  long  endurance  of  such  rela- 
tions is  not  less  creditable  to  the  powerful  firm  than  its  power 
itself,  or  its  own  long  duration. 

We  pass  to  the  power-loom  rooms,  one  for  coach  lace  and  one 
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for  other  styles  of  weaving.  In  these  two  great  rooms  nearly 
two  huudred  and  fifty  of  these  costly  machines  are  set  up,  of 
which  a  goodly  proportion  are  bauging  away  in  the  exercise  of 
their  vocation,  and  doing  good*  work  too,  though  greatly  to  the 
interruption  of  mere  talk.  We  watch  for  a  long  time  the  growth 
of  the  patterns  in  various  fabrics  that  are  coming  through  the 
Jacquai'd  looms,  whose' long  festoons  of  perforated  cards,  hung  up 
above,  are  quietly  pouring  over  and  over,  in  an  endless  chain, 
each  strip  of  pasteboard,  as  it  lifts  one  selection  of  wires  and 
leaves  another,  according  to  the  requit^ments  of  the  design  below, 
repeating  and  perpetuating  the  singularly  ingenious  conception  of 
the  dead  Joseph  Jacquard,  and  of  his  predecessor^  Vaucanson,  — 
thoughts  of  seventy-five  And  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  here  set 
forth  over  again,  millions  and  millions  of  times  every  year,  some- 
what as  the  Asiatic  idolater  believes  that  every  whirl  of  his  ''pray- 
ing maclane  "  is  credited  to*  his  account^  as  one  repetition  of  tiie 
prayer  printed  on  its  circumference. 

The  €oach4ace  room  is  to  the  same  general  effect,  though  the 
looms  are  smaller,  and  the  process  of  weaving  less  elaborate. 
The  braiding  machines  detain  us  long,  with  the  magical  dance  of 
tjieir  whirling  bobbins,  a  wonderfully  intcHigent-looking  combina- 
tion. The  cord  to  be  covered  with  braid  is  drawn  deliberately 
through  an  opening  in  the  middle  of  a  flat,  circular,  metallic  plate, 
perhaps  fi&een  inches  across.  Up  to  a  point  on  this  cord,  about  a 
foot  above  the  plate,  the  threads  of  the  braided  material  converge 
to  it,  like  the  ribs  of  a  tent-roof,  and  tliere  tJiey  weave  in  and  out, 
and  out  and  in,  as  the  coating  of  glossy  braid  steadily  grows,  and 
the  completely  covered  cord  rises  and  rises,  and  is  wound  away 
above.  The  weaving  is  accomplished  by  the  motion  of  the  spools 
below,  that  carry  the  diflTerent  threads  of  the  braid.  These  spools 
stand  in  uprights,  which  are  carried  round  and  amongst  each  olher 
in  curved  slots,  in  the  broad  metallic  plate  aforesaid.  All  but  two 
of  these  spools  dance  in  and  out  among  each  other,  with  a  swift, 
easy,  intricate  motion,  like  the  "  ladies'  chain  "  of  a  cotillon,  but 
eo  rapid  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  it ;  while  one  or  two  spe- 
cial spools  dart  steadily  round  and  round  among  their  twisting 
brethren,  so  swiftly  that  you  cannot  conceive  why  they  never  in- 
terfere. It  really  looks  as  if  each  braid  were  executed  by  a  popu- 
lation of  little  spirits,  with  such  a  close  resemblance  to  perception 
and  life  do  they  jump  about.  Our  guide  evidently  enjoys  our  ad- 
miration, but  carries  us  off  to  see,  what  he  says  is  even  a  more  in- 
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telligcnt-Iooking  mcchaQism  than  this.  It  is  a  coach-Iacc  loom, 
with  a  provision  for  leaving  a  layer  of  close-shorn  loops  on  the 
right  side  of  the  fabric,  as  is  done  in  Brussels  cai-peting.  These 
loops  are  shaped  upon  a  bright'  steel  pin  or  needle,  like  a  short 
knitting-needle  ;  and  the  intelligence  in  question  is  applied  to  the 
handling  of  these  needles.  There  are  not  many  of  them  ;  and  as 
the  fabric  passes  through  the  loom,  a  deliberate,  quiet  little  steel 
finger  and  thumb  takes  needle  after  needle  from  a  place  under- 
neath, glides  silently  up,  and  calmly  lays  them  across  the  threads 
of  the  warp  just  in  time  to  have  the  loops  laid  over  by  them. 
Perhaps  a  dozen  at  once  are  thus  lying  together,  each  in  its  own 
range  of  loops,  but  never  more ;  for  just  below,  another  steel 
finger  and  thumb,  with  the  same  funny,  deliberate  certainty  of 
motion,  glides  up  at  the  other  side,  nips  one  needle  at  a  time,  pulls 
it  backward  out  of  the  web,  and  deposits  it  underneath  on  the 
band  that  is  to  carry  it  back,  to  be  picked  up  and  put  in  again. 
The  contrast  between  the  quiet  gravity  of  this  proceeding  and  the 
abandoned  jollity  of  those  furiously-dancing  braid-bobbins,  has 
something  extremely  grotesque  in  it,  over  and  above  the  interest 
of  the  ingenious  mechanism  itself. 

Well,  we  examine  also  the  silk  room,  where  the  silk  is  washed, 
wound,  and  made  ready  for  use  in  the- looms ;  the  warping  room, 
another  room  full  of  narrow-fabric  looms ;  another  "  cord-walk," 
clear  up  at  the  top  of  the  house,  —  and  everywhere  we  find  tlie  ex- 
trcmest  order,  perfect  cleanliness,  abundant  light  and  air,  rank 
after  rank  of  every  needful  variety  of  machinery,  some  clacking 
and  rattling  in  full  headway,  others  just  in  preparation ;  for  it 
may  take  two  or  three  hands  a  number  of  hard  days'  work  to  get 
a  single  loom  ready  for  weaving  some  of  the  more  complicated 
sorts  of  work ;  others  still  waiting  quietly  for  some  order  suited 
to  their  particular  capacity ;  and  then  we  cross  over  from  the 
manufacturing  department  to  the  sales  departments. 

Extensive  as  are  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  firm,  und 
great  as  is  the  range  of  goods  actually  made  by  them,  they  do,  in 
fact,  import  and  sell  —  at  wholesale  always  —  a  very  great  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  articles  besides.  In  fact  it  is  here  that  the 
goods  offered  by  the  house  are  to  be  seen.  What  has  thus  for 
been  spoken  of  is  not  the  goods,  but  the  raw  material,  the  ma- 
chinery, the  processes.  So  we  are  taken  through  another  entirely 
distinct,  but  almost  equally  extensive,  series  of  separate  depart- 
ments, crowded  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  bewildering  va- 
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riety  and  quantity  of  things,  varying  from  the  cheapest  to  the 
most  costly,  from  the  roost  common  matter-of-fact  and  even  solemn 
to  the  most  unusual,  bizarre,  and  ludicrous.  There  is  the  ladies' 
dress-trimming  department,  showy  with  all  manner  of  laces,  and 
fringes,  and  nets,  chignons  and  switches,  and  other  mysterious 
adornments  ;  the  notions  and  small  wares  department,  whereof  we 
despair  even  more  to  enumerate  the  contents ;  the  hosiery  and 
glove  department ;  the  zephyr  wools  and  embroidery  department, 
where  six  thousand  four  hundred  different  shades  of  color  are 
shown,  including  Berlin  wool  and  the  greatly  admired  Germantown 
wool,  both  for  embroidery ;  coarser  domestic  yarns,  embroidering 
silk  and  chenille,  beads  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  em- 
broidering apparatus,  needles,  patterns,  etc.  Here  we  inquire 
where  the  fashions  come  from.  "  From  Paris  and  Berlin/'  is  the 
answer. 

Then  we  see  the  upholstery  iind  carriage  trimming  department, 
with  no  end  of  curtains,  tassels,  cords,  laces,  gimps,  fringes,  and 
trimmings  of  innumerable  kinds.  Then  comes  the  flag  room, 
where  all  sorts  of  bunting,  flags,  banners,  stafl*s,  and  fixtures  are 
on  hand,  or  else  promptly  executed  to  order.  We  suggest  that 
the  Fourth  of  July  is  likely  to  make  a  vacuum  in  the  department, 
and  are  told,  Yes  ;  and  that,  moreover,  any  great  public  ceremo- 
nial of  the  processional  kind  is  likely  to  do  so,  as,  for  instance,  the 
procession  of  the  Germans  in  honor  of  the  Prussian  victories  over 
the  French,  which  utterly  drained  the  stock  of  flags,  German  and 
other.  Of  course  when  such  an  occasion  is  appointed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  ordinary  business  forethought  to  have  a  quantity  of 
goods  made  up  in  readiness. 

Lastly,  we  examine  the  military,  regalia,  and  theatrical  goods 
department,  altogether  the  queerest  and  most  entertaining  of  all. 
In  contemplating  this  extraordinary  array  of  ornaments  and  dis- 
guises, we  cannot  help  considering  the  interesting  and  intimate 
relation  between  the  bloody  trade  of  the  soldier  and  his  exceptional 
supply  of  outward  decorations.  Perhaps  there  is  a  still  more  curi- 
ous parallel  to  be  drawn  between  the  modest  splendors  of  the  real 
military  goods  and  the  incomparably  greater  effulgence  of  the 
weapons,  trappings,  and  ornaments  which  constitute  the  regalia 
of  the  various  societies,  or  the  still  more  glorious  display  of  the 
theatrical  department.  The  crowns,  jewelry,  weapons,  gold  and 
silver  tissues,  plumes,  and  decorations  of  every  kind  here  dis- 
played would  overwhelm  the  very  soul  of  the  spectator  were  he 
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ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  pecks  of  glass,  and  copper,  and 
tin  trash  that  glitter  so  tremendously  at  him.  Tbe  masks,  moiiki:; 
dresses,  devil  dresses,  and  other  costumes,  tights,  beards,  mid 
theatrical  and  costumere'  materials  of  every  kind,  open  a  whole 
new^  world  of  trade  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
stage. 

In  addition  to  the  departmontfl  already  described,  the  firm  is 
represented  by  two  stores  in  New  York,  —  at  540  Broadway,  for 
the  sale  of  military  goods,  regalia,  etc.,  and  at  412  Broadway  for 
other  articles  enumerated  above.  The  agency  in  Paris  is  at  Ho- 
38  Rae  Meslay. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  single  concern  in  the  United  States 
whose  business  and  business  premises,  inspected  after  the  manner 
of  the  preceding  account,  would  so  powerfully  impress  the  epeo- 
tator  with  the  immense  extent  and  variety  existing  within  evon 
single  branches  of  commercial  industry  at  the  present  day,  and  of 
the  wonderfully  great  number  of  apparently  different  sorts  of 
work  and  of  trade  which  can  be  carried  on  in  entire  harmony,  and 
with  large  success,  within  one  and  the  same  concern  by  attcutiuDi 
foresight,  energy,  and  order. 
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The  "  palace  cars "  of  these  days  of  railroad  history  have 
twelve  wheels.  Mr.  Edg'eworth,  the  father  of  Maria  Edgeworth, 
the  novelist,  and  a  man  of  many  &ncio8,  invented  a  gig  with  only 
one  wheel,  —  a  horse-wheelbarrow,  so  to  speak,  —  which  was  kept 
upright  by  ^rthing  the  ehafla  fast  at  the  horse's  sides,  at  the  sad- 
dle. These,  however,  as  well  as  three-wheeled  vehicles,  arc  ex- 
ceptional cases,  not  to  mention  the  proverbial  case  of  the  "  filth 
wheel "  of  a  coach.  A  carriage,  properly  so  called,  has  four 
wheele. 

Two-wheeled  vehicles  —  seemingly  used  at  first  esclusivcly  for 
war — were,  however,  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient,  and  their 
first  use  was  at  a  perioi^  before  either  printed,  carved,  or  painted 
records.  These  chariots  arc  named  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  paint- 
ed OQ  the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  carved  on  the  ruins  of  the  Asayrian 
palaces  ;  so  that  they  were  in  ordinary  use  from  1300  to  2500  years 
before  Christ.  Thus  the  wheel,  which  is  the  chief  invention  in 
everything  of  the  carriage  kind,  was  ono  of  the  primeval  human 
devices. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  things,  the  modem  carriage  has 
(803) 
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been  brought  to  its  present  perfection  within  a  comparatively  very 
short  period,  after  wheeled  vehicles  generally  had  remained  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  centuries  without  any  very  great  changes. 
In  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  afterwards,  it  was  reckoned  discredit- 
able for  men  to  ride  in  covered  carriages,  which  began  to  be  known 
a  little  after  A.  D.  1^00.  Something  of  the  kind  had  been  used 
among  the  Romans,  but  had  apparently  gone  out  of  remembrance. 
This  opinion  of  the  shamcfuluess  of  using  a  carriage  was  remark- 
ably suitable  for  an  age  when  war  and  hunting  were  the  chief 
employments  of  men,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  few  ex- 
isting roads  made  it  necessary  to  go  about  on  horseback. 

Coaches,  however,  gradually  crept  into  use,  though  not  without 
a  good  deal  of  opposition.  A  German  writer  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  coaches  used  by  the  £mperor  Leopold  at  his 
wedding,  about  1667,  or  a  little  later.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
were  in  some  points  like  our  coaches  of  the  present  day,  and  were 
decorated  in  the  same  general  style  :  — 

"  In  the  imperial  coaches  no  great  magnificence  was  to  be  seen. 
They  were  covered  over  with  red  cloth  and  black  nails.  The  har- 
ness was  black,  and  in  the  whole  work  there  was  no  gold.  The 
panels  were  of  glass,  and  on  this  account  they  were  called  the 
imperial  glass  coaches.  On  festivals  the  harness  was  ornamented 
with  red  silk  fringes.  The  imperial  coaches  were  distinguished 
only  by  their  having  leather  traces ;  but  the  ladies  in  the  imperial 
suite  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  carriages  the  traces  of 
which  were  made  of  ropes."  A  decidedly  inferior  style  was  that 
of  the  ambassador  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  election  of  the  Emperor 
Matthias,  in  1612,  who,  it  is  reported,  had  three  coaches ;  but 
"  they  were  coarse  coaches,  composed  of  four  boards  put  together 
in  a  clumsy  manner."     Coarse  indeed  I 

These  early  coaches  had  no  springs  at  all,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
learned  from  such  representations  of  them  as  survive.  The  leath- 
ern straps,  which  are  still  used  under  stage-coach  bodies,  were  the 
first  contrivance  of  the  kind.  They  are  known  to  have  been  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

From  these  lumbering  old  machines  to  the  assortment  of  elegant 
forms  and  astonishing  combinations  of  strength  and  lightness, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  show-rooms  of  a  first-class  carriage 
maker  of  the  present  day,  is  a  very  long  step.  The  good  qualitieB 
of  the  present  style  of  wheeled  carriages  are  better  shown  in  those 
of  American  makers  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  American  vehi- 
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des  are  greatly  admired  abroad.  Few  of  European  make  reach 
this  country ;  but  when  they  do,  their  massive  weight  and  clumsy, 
blocky  structure  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  elastic  strength 
and  slender,  though  enduring,  fabric  of  good  American  carriage 
makers'  work. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  American  carriage-building  are 
afforded  by  men  who  have  risen  from  obscurity  and  poverty  to 
wealth,  success,  and  reputation  by  their  own  energy,  industry,  and 
intelligence.  Such  an  instance  is  that  of  the  extensive  carriage 
warehouse  and  factory  of  the  firm  of  William  D.  Rogers  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  history  and  present  condition  well  illustrate 
the  present  attainments  of  American  carriage-making,  and  the 
power  of  the  personal  qualities  just  mentioned,  in  the  American 
business  world. 

In  the  year  1846,  in  a  small  building  belonging  to  the  Girard 
estate,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Brown  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Rogers,  then  a  very  young  man,  began  the  manufacture  of 
coaches  and  carriages,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  name  which 
now  stands  high  throughout  the  United  States  and  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  He  employed  only  seven  men  at  the  outset,  but  being 
himself*  a  practical  coach-builder,  as  well  as  an  energetic  and  judi- 
cious foreman  and  manager,  it  would  be  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
estimate  the  force  employed  at  several  more  than  seven. 

Mr.  Rogers  remained  in  this  location  until  1853,  when  he  erected 
new  shops  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Master  Streets,  and  for  the 
first  time  possessed  an  establishment  in  some  measure  adequate  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  his  business,  and  to  his  own  ideas  of  arrange- 
ment and  equipment.     It  is  four  stories  high,  covered  a  space 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
feet,  and  was  so  completely  finished  and  fitted  that  it  might  really 
have  been  reckoned,  at  the  time,  the  model  coach  shop  of  America. 
In  1857  Mr.  Rogers,  having  found  the  office  and  sales-rooms  at 
the  factory  insufficient  and  inconveniently  placed,  fitted  up  and 
opened  his  present  extensive  and  commodious  Bazaar  at  Nos.  1009 
and  1011  Chestnut  Street.     This  enlargement  sufficed  for  a  few 
years,  but  a  large  custom  trade  had  by  this  time  grown  up,  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  durable  and  tasteful  character  of  the 
work  turned  out  by  the  house.     As  this  class  of  business  requires 
especially  close  supervision,  Mr.  Rogers  rebuilt  the  rear  portion 
of  the  Chestnut  Street  buildings  in  1860,  and  fitted  them  up  as 
workshops,  in  order  the  more  conveniently  to  oversee  them  him- 
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self.  More  room  being  still  required,  a  large,  four-story  building 
on  Filbert  Street,  directly  in  rear  of  the  main  building,  was  added 
in  1865. 

The  last  step  in  this  series  of  enlargements  took  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1870.  *  Mr.  Rogers  had  a  little  before  this  time  associated  in 
partni^rship  with  him  Mr.  Joseph  Moore,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Northern  Liberties,  a  young  man  of  financial 
abilities,  executive  talent,  valuable  business  connections,  and  ex- 
cellent address.  Thus  re-enforced,  and  after  some  months  of  con- 
sideration, the  new  firm,  now  William  D.  Rogers  &  Co.,  trans- 
ferred their  principal  manufacturing  operations  to  the  extensive 
and  commodious  premises  formerly  occupied  by  George  W.  Wat- 
son &  Co.,  at  Thirteenth  and  Parrish  Streets,  this  firm  retiring  from 
business.  The  new  factory  was  thoroughly  remodelled  and  re- 
fitted from  oflSce  to  roof,  and  is  now  in  full  operation,  filling  the 
whole  of  a  four  story  building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by 
ninety-five,  and  there  is  some  expectation  that  the  demands  of  the 
business  for  '*  more  room  "  will  be  quiet  for  a  little  while  at  least. 
T!ie  factory  and  repository  are  connected  by  telegraph,  —  a  fact 
which  shows  the  completeness  with  which  the  business  is  organized. 

No  single  item  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  patience  and  scru- 
pulous care,  as  well  as  the  important  investment  of  time  and  mon- 
ey required  for  such  a  business  as  this,  than  that  of  the  lumber 
and  stock  department.  The  woods  used  in  carriage-making  are 
pnncipally,  for  bodies,  ash,  cherry,  and  poplar ;  for  wheels  and 
running-gear,  hickory.  All  this  must  be  seasoned  during  from 
two  to  five  years  before  it  is*  fit  to  be  put  into  first-class  work  ; 
and  accordingly  there  must  always  be  stored  in  the  lumber  depart- 
ment from  two  to  five  years'  stock  of  wood.  The  quantity  thus 
kept  on  hand  is  at  least  seventy  thousand  or  eighty  thousand  feet. 
Nor  is  this  tedious  preparatory  process  confined  to  rough  lumber 
merely.  From  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  sets 
of  wheels  are  always  kept  in  stock,  in  order  that  the  additional 
shrinkage,  which  always  comes  after  finishing  and  fitting,  shall 
take  place  in  the  shop,  thus  preventing  its  appearance  during 
actual  service,  and  rendering  the  work  more  durable,  besides  sav- 
ing dissatisfaction  and  bills  for  repairs. 

The  chief  other  departments,  of  course,  are  the  smith  shop, 
wheel  shop,  body  room,  and  painting  and  trimming  rooms.  These 
are  duplicated  in  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Co.'s  business,  each  being 
equally  indispersable  in  the  factory  and  at  the  Chestnut   Street 
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house.  At  the  former,  however,  where  the  maiu  stock  of  lumber 
is  kept,  there  is  also  a  saw-mill,  run  by  a  steam  engine,  which  fur- 
nishes whatever  power  is  needed  for  any  purpose  throughout  the 
works.  The  smith  shop  consists  of  a  room  for  jobbing,  a  room 
for  what  is  called  the  "  four-spring  work,"  and  another  for  '*  light 
work."  These  contain  about  twelve  forges,  and  along  with  them 
there  goes  a  good  deal  of  room  occupied  by  finished  work  waiting 
to  be  united  with  carriage  bodies,  racks  for  selected  iron  of  all 
kinds,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  iron-work  is  made  in  the  shop,  except 
the  bolts.  The  iron  used  is  Norway,  Ulster,  and  Lowmoor  iron, 
the  experience  of  the  firm  having  shown  that  these  are  best  suited 
for  its  work. 

The  "  body  roojn  "  is  really,  however,  the  place  where  the  car- 
riage begins,  for  here  it  is  that  the  body  of  the  carriage  is  made, 
and  from  here  it  goes  to  the  smith  shop  to  be  ironed.  All  the 
work  here  is  done  by  hand,  from  the  full-sized  drawings  furnished 
by  the  designer.  It  then  receives  one  coat  of  paint,  when  it  goes 
to  be  ironed. 

A  second  period  of  patience  and  delay  comes  while  the  carriage 
is  receiving  its  glossy  coat  of  color.  The  care  and  labor  of  the 
process  of  painting  carriages  are  extraordinary,  as  it  requires 
eighteen  separate  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  before  a  carriage 
body  is  thoroughly  finished,  each  having  to  be  carefully  laid  on, 
slowly  dried,  and  laboriously  rubbed  down  —  a  process  which  can- 
not be  hurried,  and  must  occupy  many  days.  The  work  from 
Rogers  &  Co.  has  a  reputation  for  beautiful  finish,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  led  to  the  supposition  that  some  chemical  secret  is  em- 
ployed. There  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  the.eflect  being 
produced  only  by  the  extraordinary  care  used  to  maintain  an  even 
temperature  in  the  rooms,  and  to  exclude  dust.  The  former  ob- 
ject is  attained  by  constant  reference  to  a  thermometer,  and  adjust- 
ments accordingly,  the  latter  by  having  the  walls  of  the  finishing 
room  hard  finished,  painted,  and  varnished,  by  having  the  floor 
double,  and  interlined  with  two  separate  layera  of  roof  felting,  and 
by  having  the  windows  and  doors  so  closely  fitted  as  to  be  dust-proof. 
So  far  does  this  anxious  solicitude  extend,  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  opening  of  doors,  a  small  glazed  opening  is  ar- 
ranged, through  which  the  room  can  be  looked  into  from  without 
when  requisite,  without  moving  the  door  itself. 

The  special  advance  supply  of  wheels,  kept  on  hand  in  the 
wheel  department,  has  been  mentioned.     This  is  by  no  means  the 
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only  precaution  used,  however.  The  wood  itself  used  in  the 
wheels  is  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  to  insure  the  great- 
est degree  of  uniformity  and  thoroughness  in  this  most  important 
part  of  the  structure,  one  and  the  same  steady,  skilful,  and  expe- 
rienced workmen  has,  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  driven  every 
spoke  used  in  the  factory.  The  rigid  scrupulousness  used  in  tlie 
choice,  of  stock  for  wheels  makes  their  first  cost  greater  than  that 
of  a  power  wheel ;  but  there  is  no  wastage  in  buying  on  this 
principle,  and  the  repairing  on  the  finished  work  is  a  minimum,  so 
that  the  wheels  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  same  thoroughness  and  care  are  bestowed  on  the  choice 
and  use  of  materials  in  the  trimming  room,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  tlie 
work.  The  leather  usfed,  for  which  the  establishment  has  a  spe- 
cial reputation,  is  made  to  Messrs.  W.  D.  Rogers  &  Co.'s  own 
order.     The  carpets,  silks,  etc.,  are  mostly  imported. 

In  inspecting  the  whole  of  tlie  two  portions  of  this  great  estab- 
lishment, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  greatly  impressed  by  the 
extreme  thoroughness  and  completeness  with  which  its  depart- 
ments have  been  organized,  systematized,  and  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  and  their  remarkable  economy  of  room  and 
fullness  of  equipment.  This  secures  to  eveiy  workman  the  power 
of  accomplishing  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  with  the  least  pos- 
sible expenditure  and  waste  of  time.  However,  the  establishment 
itself,  the  obvious  excellence  of  the  finished  work  it  turns  out,  the 
efficiency,  regularity,  and  ease  of  all  its  daily  operations,  and  its 
great  and  increasing  reputation  are  all  the  result  of  one  and  the 
same  original  motive  power — thevivid,  wide-awake,  inexhaustible, 
incessant,  and  close  personal  supervision  and  stimulus  of  its  found- 
er. JIow  much  such  a  force  amounts  to  in  twenty  years  may.  be 
gathered  from  a  patient  examination  of  this  concern.  Nor  can 
any  intelligent  observer  pass  even  a  short  time  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  Rogers  himself  without  being  convinced  that  the  force  is  at 
least  adequate  to  the  result.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  compactly  and 
strongly-built  man,  with  abundance  of  brain,  unusually  quick  mo- 
tions, keen,  bright  eyes,  a  very  ready  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
thoughtful  expression,  an  open,  intelligent  face,  a  prompt  and 
pleasant  smile  —  altogether  a  fine  personification  of  intelligent 
strength  and  activity.  As  might  be  expected,  the  conduct  of  his 
business  is  marked  at  once  by  liberality,  foresight,  and  kindness, 
as  well  as  by  the  strictness  and  regularity  of  a  mere  business  man. 
This  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  — one  of  the  highest  of  all  testimonieB 
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—  that  hie  workmen  remain  with  him  bo  long  ;  many  of  thorn,  indeed, 
began  their  appronticesUip  in  the  coticeni,  and  show  no  signs  of 
leaving  it  yet.  Nor,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  labor,  doew 
thia  remarkable  "  prime  mover"  relax  his  oversight.  The  vigilant 
eupervisiuri  of  the  experienced  department  foremen,  able  and  con- 
stant as  it  is,  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Rogers  visits  the  factory  daily, 
and  carefully  inspects  all  that  is  going  on  in  each  branch,  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day  he  is  on  duty  at  the  office  and  -warerooms 
iu  Chestnut  Street. 

No  eflort  has  been  made  by  William  D.  Rogers  &  Co.  to  tnm 
out  "cheap  work."  Snch  work  could  not  pay  for  the  sort  of 
labor  and  care  exercised  in  their  establishment,  nor  could  the  mind 
tliat  habitually  exercises  such  labor  and  care  be  satisGed  with  cheap 
work.  The  point  aimed  at,  and  reached,  hue  been,  by  thorough 
attention  to  excellence  in  detail,  to  secure  the  utmost  excellence  in 
whatever  work  should  be  turned  out,  whether  little  or  much.  A 
proper  price  has  been  charged.  And  the  result  shows  that  there 
are  abundance  of  customers  who  are  better  satisfied  to  pay  what 
is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  strong  and  enduring  fab- 
ric than  to  buy  at  a  cheap  rate  some  "  rattle-trap  "  that  will  cost 
its  original  price  for  repairs  within  a  little  while. 

Messrs.  Rogers  &  Co.  ship  their  carriages  to  all  part*  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  they  have  regular  patrons  in  England,  Prafice,  and  Italy,  and 
orders  from  other  foreign  countries  are  from  time  to  time  reaching 
them.  What  the  future  of  the  firm  is  to  be  it  is  useless  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  by  no  means  approached  the 
limits  of  practical  and  prosperous  development. 
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The  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  lie  maases  of  toon,  played  upon 
bv  the  crafty  fow  in  every  age,  render  it  possible  if  not  probaWe 
that  eventual  "  peace  throughout  all  the  earth  "  will  come  to  the 
race  only  when  the  genius  of  invention  Bhall  have  so  thoroughly 
armed  nations  and  iodividuala  with  most  destructive  weapons  u 
to  equalize  their  power,  or  render  death  a  sure  result  to  all  com- 
liiitaiits  in  the  field  of  war.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  the  race  if 
some  gigantic  means  of  slaughter,  cheap  as  well  aa  effective,  and 
thus  within  the  power  of  every  nation  and  tribe  to  possesa  it, 
could  be  invented,  whereby  a  whole  army  at  a  time  could  be 
swept  out  of  existence  as  surely  as  Pharaoh's  forces  were  in- 
gulfed in  the  Red  Sea.  As  a  step  towards  the  achievement  of  so 
desirable  a  result,  the  vast  progress  in  the  improvement  and 
speedy  means  of  manufacture  of  fire-arme  in  the  United  States, 
within  the  last  fow  years,  should  be  a  matter  of  pleasure  and 
pride  to  every  humaniUry  American.  In  whatever  else  the  "old 
world  "  may  exceed  us,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  able  to  keep  pace 
witli  its  inventions,  and  to  sometimes  surpass  them,  in  the  line  of 
life-destroying  weapons,  as  well  as  in  the  fierceness  and  gran- 
deur of  civil  strifes. 

To  trace  the  various  stops  in  the  improvement  of  fire-arms  in 
this  country,  from  the   days  of  the  old  flint-lock,   muzzle-loading 
guns,  to  these  days  of  breech-loaders  of  various  patterns,  would  be 
(812) 
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ftn  hiterestiDg  labor,  and  fill  a  volume,  rather  than  the  meagre  space 
allotted  to  this  article,  in  which  we  can  speak  of  but  little  more 
than  the  most  important  results  yet  reached  in  this  country.  Our 
late  civil  war  developed  much  inventive  genius  in  the  matter  of  fire- 
arms, and  engaged  a  great  amount  of  capital,  as  well  as  armies  of 
mechanics,  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  war,  eventuating  in 
the  "  Gatling  gun,"  as  the  most  destructive  weapon  of  field  ord- 
nance ever  invented,  and  the  Remington  breech-loading  rifle,  as  the 
most  efficient  minor  weapon  which  has  been  given  to  the  world. 
Of  the  latter  weapon  especittlly,  as  the  leading  one  among  breech- 
loaders, we  purpose  to  speak  in  this  article.  The  reports  of  the 
naval  commission  ordered  by  the  late  Admiral  Dahlgren,  at  Wash- 
ington, 1869—70,  and  that  of  the  army  officers  convened  under  the 
Ordnance  Bureau,  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  so  thorough- 
ly settled  the  question  of  superiority  in  favor  of  the  "Remington 
system/'  so  called,  of  breech-loading  weapons,  as  to  render  argu- 
ment in  the  question  supererogatory,  and  out  of  place  in  an  article 
like  this.  About  fifty  different  systems  were  tested  by  the  re- 
spective Naval  and  Military  Boards  of  Examiners,  in  protracted 
and  severe  trials,  and  the  Remington  system  was,  as  the  result, 
recommended  by  them  for  sole  adoption  by  the  United  States 
army. 

The  number  of  designs  in  the  breech-loading  systems,  which 
have  been  patented  in  this  country  as  comprising  original  concep- 
tions and  improvements,  is  said  to  be  over  one  thousand,  each  of 
which  is  supposed  to  possess  some  merit.  The  importance  of  the 
invention  which  embraces  whatever  is  most  valuable  in  each  of 
these,  and  is  still  so  "  useful  and  novel ''  as  to  command  from  the 
United  States  letters  patent  for  itself,  cannot  well  be  overrated. 

The  superiority  of  the  Remington  system  consists  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  design,  —  its  working  parts  being  large  and  few  in 
p umber,  —  and  in  its  extraordinary  strength,  demonstrated  by  the 
severest  tests  before  official  commissioners  and  in  actual  service  ; 
as  well  as  in  its  almost  absolute  reliability  against  accidents  or 
injury  by  exposure.  The  value  of  these  considerations  is  obvious 
to  the  most  casual  observer ;  but  the  defaults  of  other  systems,  such 
as  the  English  and  American  types  of  the  bolt  system,  are  not  so 
obvious  at  first  sight,  but  become  painfully  so  in  experience,  when, 
for  example,  a  sensitive  cartridge  prematurely  explodes  in  the 
mere  act  of  closing  the  breech,  the  head  of  the  bolt  striking  the 
shell.     Another  serious  fault  in  the  design  of  the  bolt  system^  and 
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which  is  obviated  in  the  Remington,  is  the  fact  that  the  recoil 
shock,  if  it  be  exaggerated  by  the  explosion  of  a  defective  car- 
tridge, cannot  act  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  bolt,  on 
account  of  the  diagonal  resistance  of  the  shoulder,  which  secures 
the  bolt  in  one  side  of  the  housing  or  frame.  This  fault  was  very 
emphatically  illustrated  in  the  guns  of  the  bolt  type,  in  the  late 
Franco-Prussian  war,  hundreds  of  chassepots  and  needle-guns 
being  burst  out  on  one  side  of  their  breech-frames. 

But  without  going  into  extended  details  regarding  other  sys- 
tems, it  will  suffice  that  we  allude  briefly,  by  way  of  further  com- 
parative illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the  Remington  system, 
to  defects  in  the  AUin,  Martini-Henry,  and  Peabody  systems 

The  general  default  of  breech-blocks  fitting  on  to  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  is  an  insecurity  against  recoil  or  gas  escape.  In  the  AUin 
system,  in  which  the  block  is  hinged  towards  the  muzzle,  and 
closed  by  its  own  mechanism  at  the  rear,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  add  an  automatic  spring  to  confine  it  in  its  place  at  the  time 
of  discharge,  and  even  this  device  has  been  found  insufficient  for 
exceptional  incidents.  If  a  ramrod  be  driven  with  ordinary  force 
upon  a  dummy  cartridge  placed  in  the  closed  chamber,  it  will 
often  raise  the  end  of  the  breech-block  in  the  Springfield  arm. 
This  general  defect  of  the  system  is  traceable  to  a  diversion  of 
the  recoil  shock  at  the  time  of  reaching  the  base  of  resistance. 

In  arms  of  the  swinging-breech  order,  like  the  Martini-Henry, 
and  its  American  prototype,  the  Peabody,  experience  has  shown 
the  generic  trouble  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that  whatever  gas  es- 
capes —  and  more  or  less  gas  will  issue  breech-wise  at  every  dis- 
charge —  is  admitted  naturally  to  the  interior  mechanism  of  the 
gun.  The  awkward  manipulation  indispensable  to  a  lever  handle, 
set  beneath  the  gun,  often  cutting  the  soldier's  hand,  is  a  defect 
generally  charged  to  the  system,  but  a  far  more  serious  evil  in 
the  service  is  the  danger  of  fouling  or  permanent  disability  in  an 
exigency.  In  this  system  the  recoil  of  an  exceptional  explosion 
is,  though  better  provided  for  than  in  the  snuff-box  constructions 
in  the  degree  that  the  action  is  itself  heavier  and  stronger,  still  a 
very  dangerous  incident.  The  test  of  excessive  charges  and  de- 
fective cartridges  is  to  be  dreaded  by  guns  of  this  class,  the  result 
having  been  at  St.  Louis,  before  the  United  States  Board,  in  18T0, 
to  disable  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Peabodies  entered  for  com- 
petition, the  shock  bending  the  firing-pin  or  the  lever  so  that  the 
breech  could  not  be.again  closed. 
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Akaltsis  op  tbe  REHmoTOH  Srsreu. 
The  accompanyiDg  cn^ravingB  (Fi^.  1  and  Fig.  2)  illuatrate  the 
breech  action  of  the  Remington  B^stem.  Fig.  1  repreaente  a  sec- 
tional view  of  the  Remington  Breech-loader  at  the  moment  of  di»- 
charge,  and  Fig.  2  (on  the  nest  page)  a  sectional  view  of  the 
same  when  open  to  receiTe  a  cartridge. 
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The  reader  will  reflect,  doubtlcsB,  that  mere  mechanical  design 
and  execution  are  not  the  only  requisites  to  the  endurance  and 
reliability  of  a  system.  While  the  mechanism  must  be  of  the  very 
best  to  insure  efficiency,  the  constructive  design  must  be  based 
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upon  correct  science  to  make  safety  certaiD.  It  ib  the  ODiqtie 
claim  of  the  patentees  of  the  Remington  arm  that  no  accident  has 
ever  occnired  with  one  of  their  productions.  The  reasoD  of  this 
tlleged  Becurity  ia  to  be  fonnd  in  the  perfectly  scientific  desigo  of 


the  system.  The  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  tb« 
whole  organization,  the  relative  strengtli  of  each  part,  the  directly 
parallel  planes  of  recoil  and  resistance  axes,  are  the  characteristic 
merits  of  this  system,  without  which  no  system,  however  excel- 
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lent  its  mechanical  execution,  can  be  depended  upon  against  ex- 
traordinary incidents.  Mechanically  regarded  alone,  the  Reming- 
ton system  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  There  are  really  no 
slight  or  delicate  pieces  in  its  construction,  and  notably  no  spiral 
spring,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  Martini-Henry,  and  in  bolt- 
guns  generally,  has  elicited  so  severe  censure  from  experts.  The 
▼ery  least  frictional  or  bearing  surface  is  attained  ;  strength,  us 
we  have  suggested,  being  secured,  not  by  the  extent,  but  by  tlie 
relation  of  contiguous  surfaces.  The  sides  of  the  breech  and  ham- 
mer blocks  are  not  made  to  wear  against  the  corresponding  sides 
of  the  housing,  consequently  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  rust 
from  humidity,  a  fact  singularly  demonstrated  by  the  favorable 
experience  of  both  Spanish  and  patriot  officers  in  the  damp  atmos- 
phere of  Cuba.  So  far  as  the  escape  of  gas  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  chancQ^.  for  it  to  find  its  way  into  the  action,  the  breech-block, 
at  the  moment  of  discharge,  not  only  excluding  its  passage  into 
the  action,  but  having  on  its  lateral  faces  delicate  grooves,  which 
conduct  the  fouling  element  into  the  open  air.  The  action  is, 
moreover,  so  open  and  free,  internally,  that  both  clogging  attri- 
tion after  the  severest  sand  trials,  and  the  corrosion  of  salt-water 
tests,  have  been  found  inefficient  to  stop  its  working.  The  essen- 
tial strength  of  the  action,  secured  in  the  frame  by  solid  steel  pins 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  obvious  enough  ;  so  securely 
protected,  indeed,  are  its  working  parts,  that  not  even  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  stock  will  prevent  the  efficient  use  of  the  gun. 
This  feature,  singular  to  the  Remington  arm,  was  proven  before 
the  United  States  Naval  Board  of  1869,  and  is  thus  recorded  in  its 
official  report : 

"  The  butt-stock  (wood)  was  then  removed  from  the  piece,  and 
the  exhibitor  fired  eighteen  shots  at  a  distant  mark  on  the  river, 
with  a  fair  aim  and  with  tolerable  accuracj',  showing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  lock  and  barrel  parts  from  the  butt-stock.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  moment  of  discharge  the  breech- 
piece  is  immediately  supported  by  the  front  portion  of  the  hammer, 
which  forms  a  superlatively  powerful  recoil  tumbler.  Both  of 
these  pieces  are  of  considerable  weight  and  thickness,  and  of  the 
choicest  metal  —  as  substantially  designed  and  constructed,  in  a 
word,  as  the  largest  capacity  of  frame  will  permit.  The  metal  in 
these  parts,  and  in  the  pins  upon  which  they  move,  is  so  located 
as  to  equalize  their  power  to  absorb  the  recoil  shock.  The  result, 
indeed,  is,  that  the  recoil  shock  is  practically  co-operative  in  the 
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stability  of  the  Rjstem  ;  a  fact  due  to  tlie  scientific  relation  of  the 
two  sectors  of  circles,  the  hammer  and  breech>piece,  between 
which  there  is  a  constant  iuterlucking  and  braciug  counection. 
Thus  the  greater  the  recoil,  the  more  securely  the  hammer  is 
locked,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  hammer  becomes  of  necessity  a 
fulcrum,  acting  upon  the  bearing  of  tlie  breoch-piece  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  entire  strain  upon  its  axis  is  taken  up  by  the  part 
in  the  rear  of  the  forward  pin.  This  theory  of  correlation  of  forces 
in  a  breech  system  was  admirably  illustrated  at  Washington,  where, 
says  the  official  report  of  the  Naval  Commission,  —    . 

"  The  exhibitor  fired  four  shots  with  a  wooden  pin  (hickory) 
substituted  for  the  front  recoil  pin.  No  derangement  of  the  piece  ; 
no  marks  on  the  pin  ;  and  then  fired  four  shots  with  two  wooden 
pins  in  place  of  both  steel  recoil  pins.  No  derangement  of  the 
piece  or  impressions  on  the  wood  pins. 

*'  A  breech-piece  filed  away  to  nothing,  in  front  of  forward  pin, 
was  then  substituted  in  place  of  the  ordinary  breech-piece,  and 
the  gun  fired  seven  times  without  jar  or  injury  to  any  of  the 
parts." 

No  more  pertinent  demonstration  of  the  valuable  relationship  of 
science  to  mechanism  could  be  furnished  than  the  foregoing ;  yet 
as  a  further  proof  of  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  system  we 
are  describing,  the  fact  may  be*  adduced  that  on  several  occasions 
it  has  been  subjected  to  charges  which  filled  the  entire  barrel  of 
the  piece,  from  breech-chamber  to  muzzle,  without  eflect  upon  its 
action  or  efficiency  ;  a  statement  which  we  believe  can  be  made 
of  no  other  breech-loading  arm.  The  Remington  gun  is  singularly 
easy  of  manipulation,  and  can  be  fired  with  great  rapidity,  experts 
accomplishing  twenty-five  to  thirty  discharges  of  it  a  minute,  while 
the  Danish  soldiers,  with  no  practice  at  all,  loaded  and  fired  these 
arms  seventeen  times  a  minute.  The  shooting  qualities  of  this  arm, 
which  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  those  of  any  gun  can  be,  are  greatly 
due  to  the  character  of  the  barrel,  the  superiority  of  which  secured 
for  the  elder  Remington,  the  founder  of  the  Remington  establish- 
ment at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  his  great  fame.  The  operation  of  straight- 
ening a  barrel  is  yet  a  mystery  which  no  mechanism  has  been  able 
to  achieve,  and  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  skilful  arti- 
sans, some  of  whom  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Remingtons 
for  a  generation.  In  short,  no  art  requires  greater  accuracy  in 
details,  and  skilful  combination  thereof,  than  the  manufacture  of 
a  perfect  fire-arm. 
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The  Remingtoji  arms  need  no  praise ;  but  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  say  here,  that  they  are  not  only  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
United  States  army  and  navy  as  the  best,  but  that  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, France,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  Japan,  South  America,  and 
other  nations  and  peoples,  through  their  military  executives,  have 
declared  in  favor  of  them  as  the  most  efficient  and  durable,  and 
made  extensive  purchases  of  the  same. 

The  Establishment  at  Iuon. 

This  extensive  establishment  is  the  upgrowth  of  over  fifty  years' 
struggle  in  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  fire-arms.  In  1816, 
Mr.  Eliphalet  Remington,  then  a  well-grown  bo3%  residing  in  Her- 
kimer County,  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Albany,  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  and,  endowed  with  superior  skill,  soon 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  demand  for  his  barrels  soon  so  exceeded 
his  capacity  to  supply  it,  that  customers,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
being  duly  served,  resorted  to  his  shops,  and  tarried  there  till  their 
wares  were  ready  for  them.  In  1825  he  removed  to  llion,  and 
established  a  gun  factory  there,  which  increased  in  capacity  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  1835  that  extensive  enlarge- 
ments of  it  were  made.  At  this  time  a  large  government  contract 
necessitated  an  increase  of  manufacturing  capacity,  and  added  to 
Mr.  Remington's  zeal.  In  1840  two  of  his  sons  united  with  their 
father,  and  gave  an  increased  vigor  to  the  business.  Gradually 
the  establishment  grew,  till  it  became,  as  now,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  armories  in  existence,  standing  signally  at  the  head  in 
the  practical  value  of  its  productions,  not  only  of  the  small  arms 
factories  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world. 

E.  Remington  &  Sons  are  now  an  incorpofation  under  the 
statutes  of  New  York,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $1,000,000,  but 
with  an  actual  capital,  unpublished  to  the  world,  but  as  comprised 
in  buildings,  machinery,  and  nominal  stock,  considered  by  those 
believed  to  be  wise  in  such  matters,  as  no  less  than  three  millions 
of  dollars.  At  any  rate  "The  Remington  Establishment"  is  the 
leading  breech-loading  fire-arms  factory,  of  both  guns  and  pistols, 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  such  worthily  has  place  in  the  "  Great 
Industries/^ 


L0MBER    AND   LUMBERING. 


In  America,  lumber  is  the  general  term  for  what  in  England  is 
called  timber,  including  beams,  joists,  boitriis,  plank,  shingles,  etc. 
Ltinibering  (also  an  Americanism)  is  the  employment  of  procarin,^ 
lumber  in  tlic  forest  and  preparing  it  for  tlie  market.  It  is  tlic 
business  of  the  lumberer  to  penetrate  the  virgin  forests,  occupying 
himself  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  cutting  trees  ami 
transporting  them  to  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivera,  and  in  Uie 
spring  floating  them  to  saw-mills  or  places  where  the  logs  are  pre- 
pared, as  square  timber,  boards,  clapboards,  and  sbiugles,  fo^a□la^ 
kot.  and  the  builder. 

The  lumberer's  life  in  the  forest,  through  the  long,  cold  winters, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada,  is  uiie 
of  great  hardship  and  peril.  Generally,  before  a  party  of  loggers 
establish  their  camp  for  the  winter,  they  send  out  some  of  the 
company  to  ascertain  where  the  timber  is  abundant,  mid  nearest 
the  water-courses.  Years  ago,  such  a  preliminary  step  was  not 
necessary,  as  then  the  giant  pines  of  the  North  abounded  on  every 
side  ;  and  in  less  than  half  a  century  it  is  said  that  the  vast  pi"'" 
forests,  through  which  flow  the  Penobscot  and  its  tributaries,  will 
no  more  exist. 

When  the  exploring  pa:ty,  or  the  timber  hunters,  have  discnv- 
ered  a  promising  tract  of  pines,  they  examine  the  quality  of  tlie 
trees,  ascertain  the  distance  which  the  timber  must  be  hauled,  and 
the  ground  over  which  the  logging  roads  must  be  made  ;  these 
things  being  satisfactory,  they  return  and  make  their  preparations 
for  a  winter's  work  in  the  forest.  Permits  for  cutting  timber  are 
(820) 
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obtained  from  the  state  or  owners  of  the  great  forests,  at  a  stipu- 
lated price  of  so  much  a  thousand  feet  for  lumber  taken  within 
certain  limits.  The  winter's  stores  arc  taken  in  boats,  as  near  the 
place  selected  for  procuring  lumber  as  possible,  and  then  trans* 
ported  by  oxen,  which  are  t6  be  used  in  hauling  the  logs  to  the 
water  side.  Fat  pork,  the  fattest  of  the  fat,  is  the  lumberer's  lux- 
ury, which,  with  ship  bread  and  molasses,  constitutes  the  staple  of 
their  consumption.  "  The  drippings  from  a  slice  of  pork,  roastpd 
before  the  fire,  are  allowed  to  fall  on  the  hard  tack,  which  is  then 
dignified  by  the  name  of  buttered  toast ;  sometimes  the  pork  is 
eaten  raw,  dipped  in  molasses  "  (a  mixture  which  has  no  equal 
except  raw  oysters  and  brown  sugar).  On  these  alone  the  hungry 
woodsman  makes  many  a  delicious  meal,  which  is  proof  of  the 
good  appetite  and  digestion  of  the  hardy  loggers.  But  as  the 
lumberers  carry  their  rifles  with  them,  to  their  usual  supplies  are 
occasionally  added  a  partridge,  a  bear,  or  a  deer.  When  they 
have  reached  their  destination  with  their  winter  supplies,  they  se- 
lect a  suitable  place  for  a  camp,  where  they  build  two  log  houses, 
one  for  themselves  and  one  for  their  cattle.  This  work  accom- 
plished, they  look  out  and  cut  open  the  roads  which  lead  to  the 
principal  clumps  and  groves  of  pines  included  in  the  bounds  of  the 
permit.  They  then  commence  their  regular  work  of  the  winter. 
The  largest  and  fairest  pines  are  cut ;  the  white  pine  is  superior 
in  value  and  dimensions  to  all  others,  though  the  red  pine  some- 
times rises  eighty  feet  before  putting  forth  a  limb.  Those  who 
Lave  been  on  the  Penobscot  many  years  ago  may  doubtless  remem- 
ber having  seen  trees  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  diameter. 
Specimens  cut  many  years  since  were  reported  as  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  Said  a  lumberer,  "  I  have  worked  in 
the  forests  several  years,  have  cut  many  hundred  trees,  and  seen 
many  thousands,  but  never  found  onp  larger  than  one  I  felled  on  a 
little  stream  which  empties  into  Jackson  Lake,  iii  Eastern  Maine. 
Its  trunk  was  as  straight  and  handsomely  grown  as  a  moulded  can- 
dle, and  measured  six  feet  in  diameter  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  was  about  nine  rods  in  length,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
feet,  about  sixty-five  feet  of  which  was  free  from  limbs,  and  re- 
tained its  diameter  remarkably  well.  After  chopping  an  hour  or 
so,  the  mighty  giant,  the  growth  of  centuries,  which  had  with- 
stood the  hurricane,  and  raised  itself  in  peerless  majesty  above  all 
around,  began  to  tremble  under  the  strokes  of  the  axe.  My 
heart  palpitated  as  I  occasionally  raised  my  eye  to  its  pinnacle  to 
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catch  the  first  indication  of  its  fall.  It  came  down  at  length  with 
a  crash,  which  eecnied  to  shake  a  hundred  acres,  whilst  the  loud 
echo  rang  through  the  forest,  dying  away  amongst  the  distant 
hills.  It  made  five  logs,  and  loaded  a  six  ox  team  three  times. 
The  butt  lug  was  so  large  that  the  stream  did  not  float  it  in  the 
spring,  and  when  the  drive  was  taken  down  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  it  behind,  much  to  our  regret  and  loss.  At  the  boom  that 
log  would  have  been  worth  fifty  dollars.'* 

Thus  the  long  winter  is  occupied  in  cutting  the  best  timber 
trees,  and  as  soon  as  the  snows  permit,  the  logs  are  taken  down 
on  to  the  ice,  where  they  remain  till  it  is  broken  by  the  warm 
spring  rains.  When  the  snows  melt,  and  the  streams  are  lull,  the 
lumberers  break  up  their  camp,  and  enter  on  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous service  of  driving  the  logs  down  the  rivers  to  the  abodes  of 
civilization.  Many  lives  are  lost  in  the  hazardous  occupation  of 
running  the  logs  down  the  streams.  When  the  rivers  are^swollen, 
logs,  ice,  and  boats  are  borne  swiftly  down  over  rocky  rapids. 
Sometimes  driven  on  ledges,  or  made  fast  on  sand  banks,  and  some- 
times entangled  with  fallen  trees.  When  the  logs  become  wedged 
together  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  stream,  or  among  the  rocks,  they 
form  what  are  called  Jams,  and  all  motion  is  suspended.  Then  the 
drivers,  in  applying  the  axe  or  the  lever  to  loosen  again  the  huge 
floating  field  of  tree  trtinks,  are  often  exposed  to  great  peril.  The 
removal  of  one  log,  and  sometimes  one  blow. of  the  axe,  sets  free 
acres  of  timber  from  their  dead  lock,  atid  the  whole  mass  moves 
in  tumultuous  force  down  the  rapid  current.  At  such  times  the 
men  are  exposed  to  injury,  and  not  unfrequently  lose  their  lives. 
When  a  single  log  is  seen  to  detain  the  whole  mass,  a  man  is 
sometimes  let  down  on  to  the  jam  by  a  rope  from  an  adjoiniiig 
cliff.  When  a  few  blows  only  are  given  with  the  axe,  the  log 
snaps  with  a  loud  report,  followed  by  the  violent  motion  of  the 
jam,  and  before  the  bold  driver  can  be  drawn  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff,,  hundreds  of  logs  pass  in  wild  confusion  beneath  him.  Oilier 
drivers  follow  the  floating  mass  in  boats  to  set  adrift  single  logs 
caught  by  some  obstruction  in  the  stream  or  near  the  shore,  or 
push  them  forward  when  the  current  has  insufficient  force  to  carry 
them  onward.  Where  streams  are  large,  the  logs  are  formed  into 
rafts,  joined  together  with  the  limbs  of  the  blue  beech,  or  withes 
of  other  tough  trees.  Sometimes  these  rafts  are  nearly  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  long,  having  a  number  of  little  huts  with  masts  and  sails 
and  ragged  streamers,  a  caboose  for  cooking,  and  means  for  catch- 
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ing  the  wind,  for  steering  and  anchoring.  The  raft,  in  detached 
portions,  is  sent  over  the  rapids,  aiid  along  the  timber  slides, 
always  with  more  or  less  loss  or  damage  to  both  men  and  logs. 

The  loggers  in  their  winter  home  are  often  diverted,  and  some- 
times alarmed,  by  encounters  with  moose  and  bears  and  wolves. 
In  cold  weather  the  bears  and  wolves  become  very  bold,  sometimes 
accompanying  tlie  teams  in  their  journeys  between  the  forest  and 
the  rivers  to  which  the  logs  are  taken.  The  teamsters,  though 
generally  brave  fellows,  are  not  pleased  witli  sinsh  company,  and 
tind  relief  only  in  making  fire-arms  a  part  of  their  equipage. 
The  lumberer  has  stories  to  tell  of  encounters  with  catamounts, 
or  "  Indian  devils,"  of  amusing  experiences  with  bears  and  their 
cubs,  of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  gray  wolf,  a  brute,  fierce, 
strong,  and  swift,  which  pursues  his  prey  with  pitiless  persever- 
,aoce,  following  the  trail 

'*  With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound*8  deep  hate,  the  hunter's  fire.*' 

But  attacks  of  wild  beasts  in  these  great  forests  are  not  the 
only  trials  of  these  hardy  loggers.  No  time  of  their  stay  in  tlie 
woods  is  exempt  from  peril.  Wounds  are  accidentally  received 
from  the  axe ;  liuibs  torn  from  falling  trees,  and  branches  broken 
by  them  from  other  trees,  made  brittle  by  intense  frost,  flying  in 
all  directions,  threaten  injury  and  endanger  life.  Their  career  is 
all  hardship  and  danger,  while  their  occupation  is  of  immense  im- 
portance in  the  lumber  trade. 

At  the  saw-mills  the  logs  are  transformed  into  all  kinds  of  lum- 
ber for  building  purposes.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
engine,  the  business  of  sawing  has  become  independent  in  some 
degree  of  water  power,  and  mills  are  established  in  the  most  con- 
venient places  for  receiving  supplies  of  timber.  Railways  are 
now  made  to  penetrate  the  forest,  carrying  the  he.ivy  machinery 
of  the  steam  saw-mill,  and  returning  with  car  loads  of  lumber 
ready  for  the  market. 

Among  the  kinds  of  lumber  are  clapboards,  also  called  weatlier 
boards,  about  one  half  an  inch  thick  at  one  edge,  and  nearly  sharp 
at  the  other.  They  are  cut  from  the  log  by  very  ingenious  ma- 
chinery. A  white  pine  log,  cut  at  the  proper  length,  is  turned  in 
a  lathe  to  a  diameter  a  little  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the 
clapboard.  .  This  log  is  then  placed  on  a  frame,  and  carried  by 
machinery  against  a  circular  saw,  which  cuts  it  from  end  to  end 
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nearly  to  the  centre.  The  frame  then  returns  over  the  saw,  which 
continues  to  revolve  in  the  kerf  it  had  made  ;  the  log  then  tumlB 
on  its  axis  just  the  distance  of  the  thick  edge  of  the  clapboard, 
when  it  again  moves  forward,  the  saw  cutting  another  kerf;  the 
same  movements  are  repeated  till  the  log  is  cut  entirely  into 
clapboards,  the  thick  edges  being  on  the  outer  circle,  and  the 
sharp  edges  meeting  in  the  centre  of  Uie  log.  The  manufacture 
<)f  shingles  is  also  an  important  branch  of  the  lumber  business. 
The  work  is  sometimes  carried  on  in  the  forests.  The  logs  are  cut 
into  the  length  of  a  shingle,  and  then  split  into  several  pieces 
called  bolls.  These  again  are  split  by  means  of  a  long  blade  struck 
with  a  mallet,  and  then  shaved  down  to  the  form  and  thinness  re- 
quired. Another  kind,  called  sawed  shingles,  are  made  by  ma- 
chinery constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  bolt  is  fastened  in  a 
frame,  and  is  set  against  the  saw  for  either  the  thick  or  thin  end 
of  the  shingle.  The  saw  runs  through  the  bolt,  cutting  off  a 
shingle,  and  by  the  self-acting  movement  of  the  frame,  the  saw 
commences  again  with  the  thickness  belonging  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  next  shingle.  They  are  thus  made  with  great  rapidity,  tlie 
thick  or  thin  end  of  successive  shingles  being  taken  alternately 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  bolt.  The  attendant  straightens  the 
edges  immediately,  by  passing  them  over  a  plane  iron  fixed  in  the 
machine. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  lumber  business  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  more  than  ton  thousand  men  have  been  engaged 
year  after  year  in  logging  and  sawing  on  the  Penobscot  River 
alone.  There  are  vast  pine  forests  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  and  Alleghany  Rivers,  in 
^ew  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  also  have 
very  extensive  pine  forests.  The  annual  value  of  lumber  and 
shingles  in  Wisconsin  is  now  more  than  ten  million  dollars.  Immense 
forests  of  good  timber  clothe  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  of 
mountains  in  Oregon.  Lumbering  establishments  are  located  on 
the  Columbia  River,  and  at  points  on  the  coast,  where  inlets,  bays, 
and  arms  of  the  sea  provide  safe  anchorage  for  small  craft,  and 
where  the  forests  are  easy  of  access  from  navigable  waters.  The 
timber  adapted  to  general  lumbering  purposes  arc  the  red,  white, 
and  yellow  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  also  pine  and  larch. 
The  cities  and  coast  valleys  of  California,  being  destitute  of  tim- 
ber, rely  on  the  saw-mills  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  for 
building,  fencing,  bridge,  wharf,  and  ship  timber.     Besides  home 
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markets  for  Oregon  lumber,  it  is  sent  to  the  seaports  of  Mexico, 
South  America,  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
Cargoes  of  lumber  have  been  shipped  from  the  Columbia  River  to 
New  York  and  Liverpool  with  profit, 

Kxtensive  lumbering  establishments  are  now  in  operation  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Oregon.  Three  large  mills  there  have  a 
joint  capacity  of  seventy-five  thousand  feet  of  miscellaneous  lum- 
ber every  ten  hours  when  in  running  order.  They  are  all  driven 
by  steam.  They  produce  about  twenty  million  feet  annually.  At 
Pi)rtliind  there  are  three  mills  having  a  joint  capacity  of  forty-five 
thousand  feet  in  ten  hours.  The  machinery  consists  of  the  ordinary 
double  circular,  edgers,  trimmers,  lath  saws,  slab  saws,  and  the 
necessary  planing  and  di-essing  machines  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  market  for  di-cBsed  lumber.     All  are  driven  by  etcam  power. 

By  the  Congressional  Report  for  1869,  it  appears  that  the  saw- 
mills of  the  Columbia,  like  tJiose  of  other  places  in  Oregon  and 
Wosliington  Territory,  using  both  water  and  steam  power,  manu- 
facture and  send  to  market  every  year  a  large  quantity  of  lumber 
of  every  kind.  The  eloping  hill-sides  for  a  diatancc  of  a  hundred 
niilcs  are  clothed  with  a  dense  growth,  to  the  water's  edge,  of  all 
kinds  of  timber  common  to  the  North-west  coast.  Experienced 
lumbermen  estimate  that  the  timber  within  one  mile  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Columbia  River,  suitable  for  saw-logs,  cannot 
be  exhausted  by  the  saw-mill  force  now  in  operation  during  the 
present  generation.  A  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  have  been 
taken  from  an  acre  of  ground,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  sii  to 
eight  thousand  feet  to  be  taken  from  a  single  tree. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  scarcity  of  lumber  in  what  have  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  good  timber  countries,' the  great  resources 
in  the  vast  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  give 
promise  of  an  abundaut  supply  for  many  years,  probably  for  many 
gone  rations. 
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THE  t N TROD nCT ION  OS  PORCBLAIK. 

One  of  the  earliest  arts  attaine'1  by  mankind  was  that  of  m:iking 
pottery.  The  Egyptiaiia  themselves  had,  in  the  time  of  Ilerodotns, 
who  lived  and  wrote  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  so  loel 
the  knowledge  of  when  they  first  became  acquainted  wilh  this  art,  ^ 
that  they,  as  is  usual  with  a  semi-civilized  people,  ascribed  its  origin 
to  the  teaching  of  some  divinity. 

In  Egypt,  tlie  Ili'Itrewa  were  kept  at  making  brick,  and  in  their 
escape  from  the  land  of  bondage  they  nn  quest  ion  ably  carried  witli 
them  the  knowledge  of  tliis  art  and  its  allied  maniifactni-e  of  pot- 
tery. The  frequent  use  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  terms  taken 
from  this  industry,  and  the  numerous  cnses  in  which  figni-es  arc 
drawn  from  articles  of  pottery,  show,  if  such  a  proof  were  needwl, 
that  the  manufacture  wus  well  established  among  the  Jews,  and 
that  domestic  articles  of  pottery  were  in  very  conunon  use. 

In  the  E^ist,  utensils  are  often  made  of  pottery,  of  a  size  so  largo 
that  we  would  hardly  think  of  making  tlietn  from  any  material  lew 
strong  than  wood  or  metal.  In  the  story  of  th^  Forty  ThievM,  in 
the  Arabian  ^it/hts,  the  robbere  conceal  themselves  in  jars. 
Reading  this,  as  a  child,  the  writer  was  struck  with  the  evident 
absurdity  of  a  man's  concealing  himself  in  s,uch  a  sized  jar  as  are 
usually  seen  in  thia  country.  The  consistency  of  the  story  becomes 
plainly  evident,  however,  when  first  the  jara  in  use  in  the  East  for 
storing  oil  or  wine  are  seen.     Tliese  are  frequently  almost  as  high 
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as  a  man,  and,  being  proportionately  broad,  would  afford  most 
handy  and  convenient  places  for  concealment. 

While  the  knowledge  of  pottery  was  so  widely  diffused  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  yet  the  Chinese  and  j£^anese  are  the  only 
nations  who  seem  to  have  had  any  knowledge^  long  ago,  of  the  art 
of  making  porcelain ;  and  by  both  of  these  nations  this  art  was  car- 
ried, at  an  early  period,  to  the  high  pitch  of  perfection  which  their 
products  of  this  kind  still  hold.  The  distinction  between  the  pro- 
ducts of  these  two  processes  is  evident  to  every  person  with  the 
least  habit  of  observation.  Pottery  is  made  from  baked  clay ;  and 
though  sometimes  glazed,  yet  it  is  always  opaque,  —  while  porcelain, 
though  its  chief  ingredient  is  the  same  substance,  yet  it  is  mixed 
with  some  fusible  material  which,  combining  with  the  infusible  clay, 
results  in  making  a  semi-translucent  substance,  which  is  afterwards 
glazed,  and  otherwise  decorated. 

Of  each  of  these  substances,  of  either  pottery  or  porcelain,  there 
are  several  varieties,  which  differ  from  each  other  by  small,  often- 
times by  almost  imperceptible,  distinctions  or  grades,  but  all  of 
which  can  still  be  classed  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads. 
These  distinctions  arise  from  the  various  proportions  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  mixed,  or  ftom  the  various  processes  they  undergo 
in  the  maDufacture,  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
its  continuance,  or  to  some  other  cause. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  most  celebrated  manufactories  of  pot- 
tery were  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Etruscans,  who  were  settled 
in  Italy  before  the  Romans  dominated  that  country,  and  who  de- 
rived their  methods  and  style  of  decoration  of  thdr  vases  from 
the  Greeks,  either  by  way  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Greece, 
or  directly  by  the  settlement  of  Grecian  artists  among  them- 
selves. 

When  we  reflect  how  very  fragile  this  pottery  ware  is,  it  seems 
surprising  that  the  immense  quantities  of  it  now  gathered  ii\ 
the  various  museums  of  Europe  should  have  been  preserved  so 
long,  and  through  the  various  accidents  of  war  which  have  charac- 
terized the  history  of.  the  rise  and  destruction  of  the  various  nations 
of  Europe  during  the  period  of  modem  history.  But  its  preserva- 
tion is  accounted  for  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity  to  bury,  frequently,  numbers  of  these  vases  and 
other  vessels  in  the  tombs  of  their  dead ;  and  that  even  to-day,  in 
the  recent  excavations,  numerous  specimens  are  still  found.  These 
vases  and  other  vessels  are  frequently  decorated  with  fignres,  and 
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form  the  most  valuable  data  for  the  study  of  the  customs,  the  cos- 
tume, and  the  manners  of  the  extinct  races  who  made  them. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  celebrated  of  these  vases  is  that 
known  as  the  Barberini  or  Portland  vase ;  the  original  of  which 
now  forms  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
a  vase  about  fifteen  inches  high.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  covering 
of  a  beautiful  dark  blue,  upon  which  the  figures  are  raised  in  whit*. 
Fifty  copies  of  it  were  made  by  Wedgewood,  the  &.mous  manufac- 
turer of  ornamental  pottery  and  porcelain,  which  were  sold  to  sub- 
scribers at  ten  guineas  each.  Though  this  did  not  reimburse 
Wedgewood  for  the  expense  of  making  these  copies,  yet  it  was  in 
doing  this  that  he  discovered  a  method  for  imitating  the  charming 
color  and  the  perfect  surface  of  this  kind  of  ware,  for  which  his 
factory  afterwards  became  so  famous,  and  the  secret  for  the  com- 
position of  which  is  still  preserved  by  his  descendants. 

To  give  anything,  like  a  description  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
pottery  which  have  come  down  to  us,  or  of  the  knowledge  gained 
fix)m  their  study  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  is  impossible, —  since 
to  do  so  would  be  to  condense  an  entire  literature  into  the  compass 
of  a  few  lines.  Among  the  number  of  works  upon  the  subject  we 
will  mention,  however,  only  Birch's  History  of  Ancient  Pottery 
as  most  readily  within  the  reach  of  those  desirous  of  pursuing  tlie 
subject  further. 

In  China,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  first  supplied  thedemnnds 
of  Europe,  so  that  the  name  "  china  "  has  become  the  term  in  ordi- 
nary use  for  our  cups  and  plates.  The  Chinese  themselves  ascribe 
the  invention  of  pottery  to  the  Emperor  Hoang-ti  in  2700  B.  C,  and 
that  of  porcelain  to  the  year  185  B.  C.  Porcelain  in  China  is  used 
not  only  iov  domestic  but  also  for  architectural  purjioses.  M.  Stan- 
islas Julien,  a  distinguished  French  scholar  of  the  Chinese  language, 
has  translated  into  French  a  Chinese  history  of  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  from  which  much  information  can  be  gained,  not  only  by 
the  general  reader,  but  also  by  those  practically  engaged  in  the 
manu^icture  themselves. 

Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru  and  some  other  countries 
of  South  America,  pottery  had,  at  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  at- 
tained quite  a  development.  In  their  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
civilization  which  they  foimd  flourishii^  in  these  countries  the 
Spaniards  did  not  spare  the  evidences  of  this  art.  But  with  the  in- 
quiring spirit  of  modem  times,  and  the  new  desire  to  study  and 
preserve  the  remaining  records  of  the  past  history  of  man^s  actions 
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Upon  this  planet,  Ihe  snbject  of  the  proficiency  of  the  Sonth 
American  nations  in  the  arts  has  excited  its  share  of  attention,  and 
exceedingly  interesting  collections  of  their  pottery  have  been  made. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is  in  possession  of  the  New  Tork  Historical 
Society,  and  is  there  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

The  pottery  made  in  Pern  to-day  is  far  inferior  in  finish  and 
decoration  to  that  made  before  the  Spaniards  brought  their  degen- 
erating civilization  there.  Ewbank,  in  his  Life  in  BrcasU^  gives 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  ancient  pottery  vessels  which  have  been 
preserved,  and  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  forms  now  in  traditional 
use  there,  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  more  advanced  nations. 
He  speaks  especially  of  the  jug  made  for  keeping  water,  which  is 
called  a  ^monkey."  Thitf  is  made  as  .a  closed  vessel,  with  two 
spouts ;  a  larger  one  for  pouring  out  the  water,  and  a  snlaller  one 
for  admitting  the  necessary  supply  of  air.  The  texture  of  this  ves- 
sel is  made  porous,  so  that  the  outside  surface  is  kept  constantly 
moist  by  the  exudation  of  the  water,  while  the  rest  of  the  contents 
are  thus  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  this  moisture  fix>m  the  outside 
of  the  vessel. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empiro  the  art  of  making 
decorative  pottery  disappeared  from  Europe,  but  was  first  brought 
back  into  Spain  by  the  Arabs  when  they  obtained  a  foothold  in  that 
country,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  into  Sicily  in  the  next  century. 
From  this  last  point  the  art  spread  into  Italy,  and  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  reached  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. During  this  time  flourished  the  manu&ctories  of  majolica 
ware,  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  fact  that  the  Moors  had 
made  a  ware  somewhat  similar,  in  the  island  of  Maj<)rca.  To  the 
decoration  of  this  ware  distinguished  artists  devoted  themselves, 
and  Raphael  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  the  designs  for  some  of 
the  pieces,  such  as  lai*ge  platters  and  other  vessels.  So  aitistically 
vf^A  this  ware  decorated,  and  such  a  wealth  of  ornament  was  lavished 
upon  it,  that  its  original  intention  for  domestic  use  was  lost  sight  of 
entirely,  and  the  plates,  the  cups,  the  vases,  amd  other  vessels,  came 
to  be  valued  and  used  only  as  luxuries  of  decoration. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Dutch,  who,  from  their  commercial 
relations  with  Japan,  had  been  dbiiefly  instrumental  in  introducing 
Japanese  ware  into  Europe,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  glazed 
pottery  ware,  which  was  extensively  used  in  Europe.  It  was  known 
as  Delft  ware,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  manu&ctured  in  and  near 
this  place. 
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The  xnanu&ctorj  of  poroelain  was  introduced  into  Saxony  in 
1709,  by  Bdttcher,  who  had  by  ezpeiiment  suoceeded  in  inventing  a 
genuine  white  porcelain.  The  Sector,  Frederic  Augnstns,  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  established  at  Weissen  a  fiictory  for  its  pro- 
duction, placing  Bottcher  at  the  head  of  it.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  manufacttire  of  Dresden  china,  which  is  still  successfully  carried 
on,  and  is  still  so  highly  valued. 

In  1720  and  1751  the  works  were  established  at  Vienna  and  at 
Dresden,  which  are  stOl  in  operation.  In  1785  similar  establish- 
ments were  put  in  operation  in  Chantilly,  France;  in  1745  at  Yin- 
cennes,  and  in  1754  at  Sevres,  at  which  the  lemons  Sevres  china  is 
made.  These  royal  manufactories,  inaugurated  under  royal  patron- 
age, were  of  course  for  the  production  chiefly  of  wares  for  royal 
consumption.  While  it  is  of  course  desirable  and  advantageous  to 
improve  any  branch  of  industry,  and  to  experiment  in  improved 
methods  and  processes  of  manufeeture,  without  being  restrained  by 
the  practical  question  "will  it  pay?"  yet  still  industrial  enterprises 
founded  and  conducted  upon  these  principles  can  hardly  be  counted 
among  a  nation's  industries.  They  are  in  the  practical  struggle  for 
life  which  characterizes  the  intense  action  of  the  social  forces  of 
to-day,  what  greenhouse  culture  is  to  the  practical  agriculture  of 
to-day. 

There  is  no  objection,  in  fact  there  may  be  a  positive  advantage, 
in  having  some  rich  men  raise  strawberries  in  January  by  a  system 
of  forcing-houses,  or  cultivate  pineapples  under  glass,  at  an  expense 
of  a  dollar  for  each  berry,  or  ten  dollars  for  each  pineapple.  The 
successful  results  of  such  experiments  show  at  least  what  human 
energy  and  science  can  attain,  and  when  carefully  and  judiciously 
done,  they  may  add  valuable  material  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
but,  as  agrictdtural  experiments,  they  ceitainly  have  but  small  dfect 
in  cheapening  the  food  of  nations.  The  rich  man  may  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  cheapness  of  his  strawberries  at  fifty  dollars  a 
plate,  and  6nd  that  he  gets  more  satisfaction  fixym  squandering  a 
portion  of  his  superfluity  in  this  way  than  in  some  other  display  of 
extravagant  luxury,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  ri^t ;  but  certuuly  he 
cannot  lay  any  claim  to  have  provided  £rmt  for  t^e  million,  or  to 
have  raised  the  standard  of  the  supply  of  food  for  the  poor. 

The  enterprises  undertaken  to  attain  this  object  must  be  con- 
ceived in  a  different  spirit  and  carried  on  by  a  difierent  method.  &^ 
work^nan  in  the  manufactory  at  Sevres  has  done  a  good  day's  work 
>fhen  he  has  made  from  fifteen  to  twenty  plates  in  a  day;  bat  iati^A 
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same  time  an  English  potter,  with  the  aid  of  two  boys,  makes 
item  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  plates,  while  an  American,  by 
the  aid  of  improved  appliances,  increases  even  this  production,  and 
of  necessity  cheapens  their  cost  in  the  same  ratio,  and  thus  enlanjcs 
the  field  for  their  consumption.  A  national  industry  must  look 
to  the  people  for  the  purchasers  of  its  products,  and  with  tlie 
people  the  question  of  cost  is  of  the  first  importance. 

The  manufacturer  who  has  been  chiefly  insti-umental  in  England 
in  so  cheapening  earthenware  and  porcelain  as  to  have  inaugurated 
the  present  almost  universal  use  of  this  ware  was  Josiah  Wedge- 
wood,  who  has  already  been  mentioned.  Those  of  us  who  have  not 
yet  reached  the  Psalmist's  term  of  life  can  remember  the  time  when 
a  china  or  earthenware  plate  was  a  luxury.  In  the  kitchens  and 
dining-rooms  of  New  England,  some  fifty  years  ago,  the  housewife 
was  proud  of  her  store  of  pewter,  and  the  well-polished  platters  of 
this  material  occupied  then  the  shelves  now  filled  with  earthenware. 

The  chief  pottery  manufiwjtories  of  England  are  in  StaiTordshire, 
and  occupy  the  same  spots  in  which  pottery  was  made  during  the 
Roman  occupation  of  England.  Here  at  Bnrslem,  a  little  town, 
Josiah  Wedgewood  was  born  in  1730.  When  he  was  about  thirty 
he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  a  peculiar  cream-colored  ware, 
which  became  very  popular  under  the  name  of  "  Queen's  ware." 
This  title  was  given  to  it  by  the  fact  that  Queen  Charlotte  was 
gracious  enough  to  accept  a  present  from  him  of  some  sets  of  it^  and 
conferred  on  their  maker  the  title  of  **  Queen's  Potter."  The  business 
80  increased  that  in  1859  the  exportations  of  pottery  feom  Stafibrd- 
shire  amounted  in  value  to  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  wliile 
this  industry  supports  over  sixty  thousand  operatives  in  a  territory 
of  about  ten  square  miles.' 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  this  country  iu  Virginia,  potters  are 
mentioned,  and  in  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia^  published  in 
1649,  they  are  enumeimted  among  the  tradesmen  who  lived  well 
there  and  gained  much  by  their  labor  and  art.  The  Indians  found 
here  by  the  colonists  had  themselves  a  rude  knowledge  of  pottery, 
and  used  the  clay  common  in  the  country  for  making  their  pipes, 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  carried  the  art  much  fur- 
ther. 

The  T>ntch  in  their  settlehient  of  New  'York  and  the  adjacent 
country  vety  soon  introduced  the  making  of  pottery,  and  some  of 
the  ware  made  during  their  possession  of  the  territory,  in  Long 
leland,  was  said  by  contemporary  authoritie^i  quoted  in  O'CaUigan's 
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Neio  JVetherlanchj  to  have  been  not  inferior  to  that  made  in  Delft. 
Other  manufactories  of  pottery  ware  were  established  in  the  yarious 
colonies,  and  the  art  was  so  well  understood,  that,  if  the  natural 
location  of  the  materials  required  offered  the  opportunity,  every  new 
settlement  made  for  itself  the  pottery  needed  for  its  own  consump- 
tion; so  that  in  1790,  Hamilton',  in  his  report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  mentions  pottery  ware  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
branches  of  industry  throughout  the  countiy,  and  as  having  come 
the  nearest  towards  supplying  the  demand. 

Within  this  century  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  has  become  an  important  industry.  An 
extensive  bed  of  kaoline  or  decomposed  felspar  was  discovered  in 
1810,  at  Monkton,  in  Addison  County,  Yt.,  and  a  company  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  porcelain  from  it.  Other  beds 
of  the  same  material  were  also  discovered  at  other  localities  in  the 
State,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  business  began  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion. In  1819  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain  was  commenced  in 
New  York,  from  domestic  materials,  by  Dr.  H.  Mead.  In  1827 
William  Ellis  Tucker,  whose  warehouse  was  situated  at  40  North 
Fifth  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  had  brought  the  manufacture  of  china 
or  porcelain  to  an  extensive  and  successful  point  of  development; 
and  in  this  year  the  business  was  commenced  near  Pittsbuig,  where 
clay  of  a  suitable  character  was  discovered  by  a  company  of  Eng- 
lish potters,  who  had  come  over  for  the  purpose.  A  porcelain- 
factory  was  also  in  successfrd  operation  at  this  time  in  Jersey  City, 
near  New  York,  employing  about  one  hundred  operatives,  and 
working  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  Chester  County,  Penn.,  a  fine  bed  of  kaolin  was  worked  np 
by  Mr.  Tucker,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  who,  in  1825, 
began  the  first  fectory  in  this  country  of  American  queen's  ware, 
and  who,  by  successive  steps  of  improvement,  had  succeeded  in 
producing  wares  which,  for  coloring,  gilding,  and  other  decorations, 
were  claimed  to  be  second  only  to  those  of  France.  With  others, 
he  formed  the  American  Porcelain  Company,  and  after  his  death 
the  undertaking  was  carried  on  by  Thomas  Hemphill. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  business  has  steadily  increased  until 
the  value  of  the  pottery  and  stoneware,  by  the  census  of  I860, 
reached  a  total  of  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars,  and,  by  the  last 
census,  of  over  five  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  porcelain  ware  pro- 
duced was  valued  at  over  a  million  and  a  hal£  Nor  has  the  advance 
been  characterized  only  by  the  inoreasing  quantity  produced  to 
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■atisfy  the  increased  demand,  but  also  by  incroasiDg  artiBtic  skill  in 
the  decoration  and  in  the  fonnB  need. 

The  necessity  in  the  modem  world  for  a  scientific  and  artistic 
education  of  those  practically  engaged  in  such  industrial  purBuite  as 
call  for  the  display  of  loiovledge  and  art  is  shown  as  much  in  the 
production  of  porcelain  as  in  any  industrial  employment,  and  has 
been  more  iully  recognized  in  England  than  in  this  country.  The 
various  industrial  exhibitions  of  Europe  showed  the  manufacturers 
ofEngland  so  conclusively  the  commercial  value  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  artistic  training  in  the  competition  for  supplying  the  de- 
niand  for  wares  displaying  these  qualities,  in  the  increasing  culture 
of  modem  times,  that  they  interested  themselves  in  affording  the 
opportunity  for  obtaining  these ;  and  the  result  has  been  the  estab- 
lifilimeut  of  the  Kensington  Art  Museum,  with  its  series  of  practical 
schools,  the  effect  of  whose  teachings  has  been  already  most  marked 
by  raising  the  artistic  standard  of  various  departments  of  English 
manufactures. 

In  this  country,  as  yet,  the  necessity  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
artistic  and  scientific  education  has  not  been  so  fully  realized  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  any  practical  steps  for  Its  organization ;  but  the 
subject  is  exciting  attention,  and  the  contemporaneous  propositions 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  art  museums,  in  combination  with  practical  scientific  and 
artistic  schools,  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future  that  onr  artistic  cul- 
ture will  keep  pace  with  our  industrial  progress. 


AccoBMSG  to  tho  hcfit  autlioritios,  the  manuracturo  and  use  of 
carpets  originated  in  tlio  East.  It  was  biit  niitural  that  ttjis  should 
he  eo.  The  domestic  customs  of  tlie  people,  thoir  mode  of  Bitting 
or  reclining  upon  tlic  floor,  instead,  as  we  do,  upon  chairs  or 
couches  raised  above  it,  maile  tlic  necessity  for  some  covering  for 
tiie  floor  more  apparent;  and  as  necessity  is  tho  niotlier  of  inven- 
tion, carpets,  or,  as  we  should  rather  call  them,  rugs,  were  always, 
and  arc  still,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  domestic  wealth  iu  the 
East. 

The  open-air  life  so  common  to  tho  nations  of  the  East  was  also 
another  cause  for  their  use  of  carpets.  Reclining  as  they  do 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  lying  sheltered  from  the  sun  in  the  cool 
shadow  of  their  gardens,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  seeking  the 
fresh  evening  air  upon  tho  house  tops,  the  necessity  for  some  tex- 
ture upon  which  to  recline  must  early  have  been  met  by  carpets. 
The  importance  atUchod  to  the  carpet  in  the  East  is  shown  by  the 
stories  in  the  Arabian  NighJ^,  ascribing  magical  powers  to  it.  To 
the  wonders  of  fairy-land  it  is  what  the  railroad  and  telegraph  are 
to  modom  science.  By  it  time  and  space  were  annihilated,  and 
t'iC  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  these  wonderful  fabrics  had  ooly 
to  seat  Iiiraself  upon  it  and  wish  to  bo  transported  to  any  distant 
spot,  to  find  himself  there.  In  fact,  the  carpet  plays  a  role  in  every 
phase  of  Eastern  life,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  separate  the  idea 
(8S4J 
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of  a  Persian,  a  Turk,  or  a  Hindoo  from  his  carpet,  as  it  is  to  sepa* 
rate  a  Frenchman  from  his  cafe^  or  an  Englishman  from  his  umbrella. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Assyrians,  the 
nse  of  embroidered  carpets  and  of  woven  hangings  was  equally 
common,  and  they  carried  the  art  of  their  decoration  to  a  high 
point  of  perfection,  while  each  of  these  nations,  <is  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  all  their  decorative  industry,  displayed  in  the  patterns 
of  their  carpets  peculiarities  which  make  the  style  of  each  of  them 
distinct  and  easily  recognized  from  every  other.  In  Persia,  from 
the  earliest  times,  their  carpets  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
patterns,  made  by  a  combination  of  simple,  bright  colors,  put  to- 
gether apparently  without  any  definite  method,  and  in  irregular 
forms,  but  which  are  really  arranged  with  an  instinctive  eye  to 
harmony  of  effect,  and  so  successfully  managed  that  they  have  all 
over  the  East,  and  in  Europe  also,  a  high  value. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  carpets  and  hangings  were  in  frequent 
use.  In  Exodus,  the  directions  given  for  the  hangings  of  the 
tibcrnacle  and  the  court  "  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  twilled  linen  wrouglit  with  needle-work,''  show  conclusively 
that  the  art  of  decorating  and  adorning  fabrics  of  this  kind  had 
even  then  reached  a  point  of  high  development. 

In  Greece,  the  use  of  carpets  as  coverings  for  the  floor  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  and  the  web  of  embroidery  which  Penelope  was 
engaged  on  every  day,  and  ravelled  every  night,  so  as  to  keep  the 
suitors  for  her  hand  at  bay  until  the  rcturn  of  her  faithful  Ulysses, 
was  intended  to  serve  either  as  a  hanging  for  the  walls  or  as  a 
covering  for  the  couch  or  for  the  floor.  At  the  banquets  of  tho 
Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans,  who  obtained  most  of  their  luxuries 
from  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  the  use  of  splendidly  embroidered 
coverings  for  the  couches  upon  which  the  guests  reclined  was 
carried  to  a  pitch  of  wasteful  extravagance.  No  material  was 
considered  too  precious  or  costly  for  this  use.  Gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones  were  used  in  profusion  to  decorate  fabrics  made 
of  silk,  of  velvet,  of  the  finest  cashmere  wools,  or  of  camel's  hair. 

In  Europe,  the  use  of  carpets  is  of  comparatively  quite  recent 
date,  and  though  their  manufacture  by  the  improved  machinery  of 
modem  times  has  so  cheapened  their  cost  as  to  put  them  within 
the  reach  of  many,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  considered  as  indis- 
pensable an  article  of  household  necessity  as  they  are  here  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  respect,  as  with  the  ballot,  and  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  people  in  the  government,  the  United 
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States  have  made  rights  and  luxuries  universal,  which  in  the  old 
world  are  confined  to  the  privileged  classes. 

The  use  of  costly  and  elaborate  tapestries  for  the  decoration  of 
the  walls  was  common  in  the  palaces  of  Europe,  while  the  floors 
were  either  bare  or  covered  with  rushes — a  kind  of  grass  much  re- 
sembling our  rank  meadow  hay.  Even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  floors  of  the  royal  presence  chamber  were 
covered  with  rushes,  and  luxury  in  this  respect  was  a  daily  renew- 
al of  this  covering.  This  daily  change  of  fresh  straw  was  brought 
as  a  charge  of  inordinate  luxury  of  living  against  Thomas  &  Beck- 
et.  The  filth  which  was  allowed  in  these  "good  old  times"  to 
accumulate  upon  the  floors,  even  in  the  palaces  and  houses  of  the 
rich,  we  can  hardly  conceive  to-day.  Erasmus,  in  his  lettCFS, 
speaks  of  the  dampness  and  moisture  thus  kept  in  the  houses, 
and  how  prevalent  fevers,  colds,  and  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  made 
by  living  in  such  an  atmosphere.  The  rushes,  or  hay,  thus  strewed 
over  the  floor,  were  often  allowed  to  remain  until  they  rotted, 
while  the  scraps  of  meat  and  food  from  the  tables,  the  mud  from 
the  shoes,  and  the  dust  which  the  careful  housewife  of  to-day  re- 
moves so  carefully  once  or  twice  a  day,  were  allowed  to  remain 
until  they  became  the  actual  hot-beds  for  disease. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  picture  which  Erasmus  gives  of 
such  a  floor,  over  which  the  dogs  fought  for  the  scraps  and  bones 
they  found,  while  the  fleas  and  other  insects,  thus  disturbed,  at- 
tacked in  their  turn  the  legs  of  the  guests.  In  fact,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  the  comparative  freedom  of  modern  times  from 
the  plagues  and  pestilences  which  periodically  visited  the  society 
of  those  days,  is  caused  by  our  habits  of  greater  personal  clean* 
Hness,  and  the  attention  given  to  public  and  private  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

It  seems  the  more  singular  that  the  use  of  carpets  should  have 
been  delayed  so  long  in  England,  when  we  reflect  that  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  tapestry  were  quite  general  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. One  of  the  most  interesting  and  historically  valuable  pieces 
of  the  tapestry  work  of  this  early  period  is  that  known  as  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  which  was  made  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  under  the  direction  of  Queen  Matilda,  by  herself  and 
the  ladies  of  her  court.  The  design  of  this  most  elaborate  piece 
of  work  is  to  represent,  in  various  pictures,  the  conquest  of  Bngw 
land.  This  piece  of  work  is  in  seventy-two  divisions,  is  twenty 
inches  in  height,  and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long.    Each 
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of  the  divisions  contains  pictures  of  scenes  illustrative  of  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans,  and  they  are  singularly  valuable 
as  correct  representations  of  the  costumes  and  manners  of  the  times. 
This  tapestry  is  now  the  property  of  the  town  of  Bayeaz,  in 
France. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  into  England  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  upon  a  large 
scale.  Before  this  date  England  depended  chiefly  for  its  supplies 
upon' the  Low  Countries.  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Arras,  —  from 
which  last  the  term  arras,  for  tapestry,  as  used  by  Shakespeare,  was 
derived,  —  together  with  Brussels,  and  other  cities  furnished  the 
chief  supplies.  This  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  but  in  1609  a 
manufactory  was  established  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  to  which 
James  I.  contributed  a  subscription  of  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds.  The  business,  however,  increased  slowly,  but  attention 
began  to  be  directed  to  it,  and  in  lY5t  the  Society  of  Arts  award- 
ed a  prize  for  the  best  imitation  of  Turkey  carpets  to  their  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Moore,  who  had  induced  some  Huguenot  refugees 
from  France  to  devote  themselves  to  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
Now  England  manufactures  carpets  which  are  used  all  over  the 
world. 

In  France  the  manufacture  of  carpets  was  begun  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but,  as  in  England,  the  first  attempt  was  not 
entirely  successful.  In  1664,  Colbert,  the  gi*eat  minister  of  Louis. 
XIV.,  to  whose  personal  interest  France  was  indebted  for  the  in- 
troduction of  so  many  new  branches  of  industry,  established  at 
Beanvais,  an  ancient  town  situated  about  forty  miles  north-west  of 
Paris,  a  manufactory  of  carpets  and  tapestry,  which  is  still  in  op- 
eration, and  is  still  classed  as  second  only  to  that  of  Gobelins. 
This  manufactory,  which  was  also  established  by  Colbert  as  one 
of  the  "  royal  manufactories  of  the  furniture  of  the  crown,"  is 
still  acknowledged  universally  to  be  the  leader  of  the  world  in  the 
production  of  carpets  as  objects  of  luxury.  None  of  them  are 
sold,  but  they  are  all  used  either  for  the  decoration  of  royal  pal- 
aces, or  as  presents  to  other  royal  houses.  The  weaving  is  all 
done  by  hand,  and,  as  the  designs  are  chiefly  copies  of  famous 
masterpieces  of  painting,  the  work  necessarily  requires  more  artis- 
tic than  simply  mechanical  ability  for  its  execution,  and  is  both 
costly  and  slow.  A  square  yard  is  considered  a  fair  result  of  a 
year's  work,  and  the  value  of  such  a  piece  is  about  seven  hundred 
dollars.     The  largest  single  piece  of  work  ever  made  here  was  a 
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carpet  for  the  Louvre,  which  measured  about  thirteen  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  was  composed  of  seventy-two  separate  pieces. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  traditionally  reported  that  the  first 
carpet  ever  used  in  a  private  house  was  one  found  in  that  of  Cap- 
tain William  Kidd,  the  famous  pirate,  who  was  executed  in  1701. 
This  was  probably  some  small  Eastern  rug,  which  he  had  taken 
from  some  one  of  his  prizes.  From  the  files  of  New  York  papers 
of  the  year  1760  advertisements  have  been  culled,  showing  that 
Scotch  and  other  carpets  had  been  offered  for  sale  there  by  mer- 
chants engaged  in  importing  from  the  mother  country.  Yet  until 
after  the  revolution  their  use  was  very  limited.  The  rag  carpet, 
of  strictly  domestic  make,  and  the  sanded  floor,  satisfied  the  de-, 
mands  for  comfort  or  fashion  made  by  the  mothers  of  the  republic. 
The  production,  however,  of  rag  carpets  had  become  considerable, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment,  in  1791,  of  a 
carpet  factory  in  Philadelphia  by  William  Peter  Sprague.  Mr. 
Sprague  called  the  products  of  his  factory  Turkey  and  Axroinster 
carpets,  and  wove  one  of  them,  in  which  the  design  was  the  arms 
of  the  United  States,  with  figures  emblematical  of  its  achieve- 
ments. 

In  his  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  1791,  recommended  that  the  duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  import- 
ed carpets  should  be  increased  by  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  as  a 
further  protection  to  this  branch  of  home  industry.  The  census 
of  1810  returned  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  yards 
of  carpetings  and  coverlets  as  the  amount  of  that  year's  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Of  this,  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  one  yards  were  made  in  Philadelphia,  at  a  valuation  of  about 
a  dollar  a  yard,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  Ilarford 
County,  Maryland,  at  some  little  over  three  dollars  a  yard. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  weaving  of  carpets,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  had  been  done  entirely  by  hand.  American 
invention  had  been  turned  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  looms 
in  ordinary  use,  and  before  1840  several  patents  had  been  granted 
for  looms  to  weave  carpets,  but  even  then  only  carpets  of  the 
simplest  kinds.  The  problem  of  making  a  power  loom  which 
should  automatically  perform  so  apparently  difficult  a  task  as  to 
weave  a  two-ply  web,  so  as  to  produce  any  required  pattern,  had 
in  England  been  abandoned  as  insolvable.  It  Was,  however,  solved 
by  Mr.  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts,  who  also  inveated 
a  loom  for  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpets.     His  improved 
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loom,  by  which  figures  were  produced  which  would  match,  was 
patcDted  in  1S45. 

By  the  introduction  of  these  looms  in  manufactotiee  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  carpets  were  so  greatly  cheapened  as  to 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one,  and  would  be  so 
now  were  it  not  for  the  working  of  our  tariff,  which  so  enhances 
the  cost  of  all  the  materials  used  in  their  production,  that  the 
busiuess  of  carpet  manufacture  is,  of  necessity,  nearly  aban- 
doned. 

Besides  carpets  of  wool,  straw  carpets,  imported  generally  from 
the  East,  are  largely  used,  on  account  of  the  fresh  and  cool  air 
they  give  to  a  xoom  in  summer.  Carpets  of  hemp  were  also  intro- ' 
duced  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  they  wore  out 
has  caused  their  almost  total  abandonment.  Carpets  are  also 
made  of  canvas  painted,  known  aa  oil  cloth,  and  an  imitation  of 
this,  made  of  painted  paper,  is  also  largely  need.  The  so  general 
use  of  carpets  was  a  necessity  some  few  years  ago  from  the  fact 
that  the  floors  of  our  houses  were  generally  built  of  such  poor  ma- 
terial, and  in  snch  a  shiMcss  manner,  that  tlie  floor  was  too  un- 
sightly to  bo  loll  exposed.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  with 
greater  attention  paid  to  tlie  construction  of  our  floors,  having 
them  properly  laid  in  narrow  boards,  which  are  accurately  fitted, 
and  then  stained  and  oiled,  the  carpet  has  become  agatn  reduced 
to  its  proper  position  —  as  a  covering  to  the  floor,  instead  of  being 
a  concealer  of  its  defects.  A  room  thus  furnished,  with  a  well- 
made  floor,  upon  which  a  carpet  with  a  border  is  laid,  is  kept  clean 
BO  much  easier,  and  looks  so  much  better  than  one  of  the  old 
style,  where  necessity  required  that  the  carpet  should  fill  every 
comer,  that  thero  is  no  doubt  of  its  general  acceptance.  The 
fashion  of  our  carpets  will  then  change,  and  no  carpet  will  appear 
well  unless  it  has  a  suitable  border,  and  ft  pattern  which  is  not  a 
fraguncnt,  but  complete  in  itself. 
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These  is  hardly  any  better  instance  of  the  progress  which  ciTi< 
lization,  during  this  century,  has  mado  in  using  the  forces  of  n*- 
ture,  for  purposes  of  its  own  benefit,  than  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  fii'C  engine.  To  thus  mako  fire  the  means  for  subduing 
itself  is  a  very  striking  evidence  of  how  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  mankind  has  slowly  prepared  the  materials  for  our  domination 
of  Nature,  and  led  us  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Nature's 
forces  are  not  our  enemies,  but  our  friends,  if  we  only  know  how 
to  use  them  properly. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume,  under  the  head  of  Fire-  Dcpartmeiit 
Supplies,  a  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  growth  of  our  appliances 
for  subduing  fires,  and  the  improvements  in  our  methods  for  mas- 
tering a  conflagration.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  steam  fire  en- 
gine. Though  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  t)ie  use  of  steam  as 
the  motive  force  for  throwing  a  stream  of  water  from  a  fire  engine 
was  made  in  En^and,  yet  the  perfection  of  steam  fire  engines  and 
their  general  adoption  have  been  more  thoroughly  reached  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  first  steam  fire  engine  was  built  in  London,  in  IS30,  by  Mr. 
Braithwaite.  It  weighed  over  five  thousand  pounds,  was  of  abont 
six  horse  power,  generated  steam  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
could  send  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  a  minuto 
from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  high.  The  boiler  was  upright.  The 
Btoam  and  water  pistons  were  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same 
(840) 
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piston-rod,  the  stroke  of  each  being  sixteen  inches,  and  their 
diameters  seven  and  a  half  and  six  inches  respectively.  The 
clumsiness  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  length  of  the  time  necessary 
to  get  up  steam,  were  the  chief  objections  made  to  this  first  steam 
fire  engine.  The  entire  feasibility,  however,  of  the  idea  of  making 
steam  fire  engines  was  settled  by  it  beyond  question,  and  the  at- 
tention of  inventors,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  was  turned  into 
the  direction  of  so  improving  them  as  to  remove  the  objectionable 
features  of  this  first  attempt,  and  to  replace  the  cumbersome-  and 
inadequate  use  of  hand  engines  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  by 
the  more  efficacious  and  handy  uFe  of  steam  engines. 

In  1841  an  engine  was  built  in  New  York,  at  the  expense  of  the 
combined  fire  insurance  companies  of  that  city,  by  Mr.  Hodges, 
which  performed  good  service  upon  several  occasions  at  fire's  in 
that  metropolis.  It  was  a  very  powerful  steam  fire  engine,  but  its 
extreme  weight  made  it  so  difiicult  to  handle  readily  that  it  was 
finally  sold  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes. 

In  1852  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  having  resolved  to  organize  its 
fire  department  upon  the  basis  of  steam  fire  engines,  and  thus  ob- 
tain at  once  the  greater  efficiency  from  their  use,  and  also  to  do 
away  with  the  evils  incident  to  a  volunteer  fire  department,  had 
an  engine  constructed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Latta,  which  was  finislied  in 
the  early  part  of  the  next  year.  In  this  engine  the  steam  was 
used  as  a  partial  aid  to  its  propulsion,  but  its  great  weight  — 
nearly  twelve  tons  —  necessitated  also  the  use  of  four  strong 
horses  to  drag  it.  Other  lighter  ones  were  built  the  next  year, 
and  finally  all  idea  of  using  steam  in  propelling  the  steam  fire  en- 
gines has  been  done  away  with  by  the  best  constructors. 

The  first  of  these  engines  built  by  Cincinnati  was  peculiar  in 
the  method  of  its  construction.  It  had  a  square  fire-box,  like  that 
of  a  locomotive  boiler,  with  a  furnace  open  at  the  top,  upon  which 
was  placed  the  chimney.  The  upper  part  of  the  furnace  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  continuous  coil  of  tubes  opening  into  the  st-eam  cham* 
ber  above,  while  the  lower  end  was  carried  through  the  fire-box, 
and  connected  outside  with  a  force-pump,  by  which  the  water  was 
to  be  forced  continually  through  the  tubes  throughout  the  entire 
coil.  When  the  fire  was  commenced  the  tubes  were  empty,  but 
when  they  became  sufficiently  heated  the  force-pump  was  worked 
by  hand,  and  water  forced  into  them,  generating  steam,  which  was 
almost  instantly  produced  from  the  contact  of  the  water  with  the 
hot  pipes.     Until  sufficient  steam  was  generated  to  work  the  en- 
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gine  regularly,  the  force-pump  was  continuously  operated  by  hand, 
and  a  supply  of  water  kept  up.  By  this  means  the  time  occupied 
in  generating  steam  was  only  from  five  to  ten  minutes ;  but  the 
objections  to  thus  heating  the  pipes  empty  and  then  introducing 
water  into  Uiem  are  too  well  known  to  be  insisted  upon  here. 

The  engines  made  upon  this  pattern  were  complicated  and 
heavy,  but  were  efficacious,  and  led  to  their  introduction  in  other 
cities,  and  also  to  a  quite  general  establishment  in  cities  of  a  paid 
fix'e  department  in  place  of  the  voluntary  one,  which  had  thereto- 
fore prevailed.  The  lightest  steam  fire  engine  constructed  upon 
this  method  weighed  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  was  carried 
to  New  York  upon  exhibition,  and  upon  a  trial  there  threw,  in 
1858,  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  gallons  a  minute,  play- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  through  a  nozzle 
measuring  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  getting  its  water  supply  from 
a  hydrant.  The  same  engine  is  said  to  have  played  in  Cincinnati 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  through  a  thousand  feet  of  hose,  get- 
ting its  water  supply  from  a  cistern. 

In  1858  there  was  a  competitive  trial  of  steam  fire  engines  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  city  authorities  having  oflered  a  premium  for 
the  engine  which  should  be  proved  the  best.  In  the  trial  there 
were  four  engines  entered  the  list :  The  Philadelphia,  which  was 
built  in  that  city  by  Messrs.  Rainey,  Neafie  &  Go. ;  the  Lawrence, 
built  at  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  in  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  the 
Elisha  Smith,  built  by  Messrs.  Bird  &  Co.,  of  East  Boston  ;  and 
the  New  Era,  built  by  Messrs.  Uinckley  &  Drury,  of  Boston.  In 
the  order  in  which  these  are  here  named  they  weighed  7455  pounds^ 
7300,  9330,  and  9415.  Charged  with  water  they  weighed  re- 
spectively, in  the  same  order,  8055,  7870,  9866,  and  9915 
pounds.  In  raising  steam  from  cold  water  to  sixty  pounds'  pres- 
sure, they  took  respectively  eleven  minutes  eight  seconds,  ten 
minutes  twenty-nine  and  a  half  seconds,  thirteen  minutes  fifty-one 
seconds,  and  eighteen  minutes  twenty-one  seconds.  Their  capaci- 
ty was,  in  the  same  order,  three  hundred  and  six,  three  hundred 
and  two  and  a  half,  three  hundred  and  nine,  and  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  gallons  a  minute ;  their  horizontal  distance,  playing  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  pipe,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-three,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  and  a  half,  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  Their  vertical  throw  was  one  has- 
dred  and  ten,  one  hundred  and  ten,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiye, 
and  ninety  feet. 
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All  of  these  engines  had  upright  tubular  boilers,  with  recipro- 
cacins:  steam  pumps.  Their  gpnera!  principles  were  the  same, 
tlieir  dilterences  being  simplj'  in  the  special  devices  used  in  their 
Individual  construction.  The  pressure  of  steair^  used  in  the  trial 
was  limited  to  one  nundred  and  twenty  pounds  ^-a  condition  wliich 
operated  uufavoracij  to  the  Lawrence,  wnici;  was  constructed  to  * 
wurk  most  advantageously  at  a  higher  pressure.  Under  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  for  the  trial,  the  Philadelphia  was  declared  the 
victor,  but  the  Lawrence  was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  placed  on  duty. 

This  trial  did  much  to  call  attention  to  the  superiority  of  steam 
fire  engines,  and  various  improvements  were  introduced  into  the 
methods  of  their  construction  by  different  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers, for  the  purpose  of  attaining  greater  lightness  and  efiSciency 
in  their  working. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
steam  fire  engines,  and  the  point  of  perfection  at  which  this  new 
industry  has  arrived  in  the  short  course  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
years  during  which  the  idea  of  their  practical  use  has  been  in  the 
world,  can  be  made  to  best  appear  by  a  description  of  the  steam 
fire  engines  manufactured  by  the  Button  Engine  Works,  situated 
at  Waterford,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  founder  of  these  works,  Mr.  L.  Button,  has  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  improvements  in  the  hand  engines,  which  pre- 
ceded the  use  of  the  steam  fire  engine,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
these  last,  that  he  deserves  even  a  more  extended  biographical  no- 
tice than  our  space  will  permit.  Commencing  his  industrial  career 
without  any  adventitious  aids  of  education,  he  entered  a  machine 
shop  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  by  persistent  application 
after  his  day's  work  was  over,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  surveying,  navigation,  natural  philosophy,  and  astron- 
omy. Becoming  the  foreman  of  an  engine  machine  shop  in  1833,  he 
was  made  a  partner  the  next  year.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  hand  fire  engines,  which  were  then  in  use,  in  1838 
Mr.  Button  produced  the  first  "piano  engine,"  which  delivered 
the  water  from  the  front  end  of  the  trunk,  or  box.  In  1841  he 
made  the  first  pump  for  a  fire  engine,  with  valves  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  and  straight  level  water-ways  from  the  inlet  to  the  out- 
let. In  the  same  year  he  made  the  first  engine  with  foiling 
brakes  and  a  vacuum  chamber.  In  1842  he  made  the  first  eiigino 
with  a  slotted  or  grooved  walking'b^am  or  cross  bar^  by  means 
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of  which  tlie  leverage  on  the  pump  could  be  shortened  or  length* 
ened,  and  the  capacity  of  the  engine  changed,  without  altering 
the  travel  of  the  brakes.  In  18i8  he  made  the  first  engine  with 
the  suction  hose  always  attached,  and  carried  in  what  is  called  the 
"  squirrel  tail "  style ;  and  the  same  year  he  made  the  first 
"  crane  neck  "  side  stroke  engine  with  large  forward  wheels  to 
turn  under  the  frame. 

By  these  various  successive  improvem^ts  the  reputation  of 
the  Button  engines  was  assured.  At  a  competitive  *  exhibition 
of  hand  fire  engines  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1857,  thirty-six  en- 
gines competed  for  eight  prizes.  Among  them  were  eight  Button 
engines,  five  of  which  took  prizes,  each  engine  being  limited  to  a 
single  prize. 

Witli  the  advent  of  the  steam  fire  engine,  Mr.  Button,  about 
eight  years  ago,  turned  his  attention  to  their  manufacture,  and 
with  the  advantage  acquired  by  the  firm  from  their  long  and  suc- 
cessful attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  fire  department,  took 
immediately  a  leading  position  in  their  manufacture,  which  has 
been  maintained  by  them  ever  since ;  the  steam  fire  engines  made 
by  Button  ^  Son  being  universally  recognized  as  combining  a 
greater  variety  of  excellences  in  design,  construction,  and  effi- 
ciency than  those  of  any  other  make. 

In  1834  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  use  in  the  United 
States  about  five  hundred  fire  engines  ;  since  that  date  the  Button 
engine  works  have  made  and  sold  about  seven  hundred  engines  — 
an  evidence  of  the  public  appreciation  of  their  excellence  which 
is  conclusive.  It  is  estimated  that  at  present  there  are  in  use 
in  the  United  States  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  fire  en- 
gines of  all  kinds,  about  one  thousand  of  which  are  steam  fire 
engines,  and  that  in  the  manufacture  of  these,  and  fire  apparatus 
of  all  kinds,  there  is  a  capital  employed  of  about  $2,000,000. 

Our  illustrations  represent  a  Button  engine  in  a  side  view,  and 
^Iso  with  the  forward  wheels  turned  at  right  angles,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  works  upon  the  truck,  which  enables  the  en- 
gine to  turn  round  in  its  length.  These  engines  are  made  of 
three  sizes,  weighing  respectively  four  thousand,  five  thousand, 
and  six  thousand  pounds. 

The  boilers  are  upright  and  tubular.  The  tubes  are  made  of 
copper,  since  tubes  of  this  material  do  not  corrode,  and  will  last 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  boiler,  and  longer  than  iron  tubes,  which 
would  bo  worn  out  in  about  three  years.     In  the  engines  of  tlie 
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smallest  size  there  are  two  hundred  tubes,  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  diameter,  and  in  the  largest  four  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
same  dimensions.  The  boilers,  when  finished,  are  tested  under  a 
pressure  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  thus  far  in  their  experience  no  boiler  made  by  Messrs.  Button 
&  Son  has  failed  in  any  way  to  fulfil  the  requirements.  Indeed, 
it  is  believed  that  they  would  stand  a  pressure  twice  as  great  as 
that  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  test.  The  working  pres- 
sure of  a  -steam  fire  engine  is  properly  about  eighty  pounds,  and 
with  this  an  engine  weighing  four  thousand  pounds  will  throw  a 
stream  from  a  pipe  measuring  one  and  an  eighth  inches  in  diameter 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 

The  engine  proper  constitutes  no  part  of  the  frame  and  running 
gear,  but  is  built  entirely  separate,  and  then  securely  fixed  in  its 
place  by  suitable  braces.  Consequently  no  undue  strain  or  jar, 
produced  by  running  over  rough  pavements,  can  possibly  afiect 
the  machinery.  The  steam  cylinder  and  pump  arc  preserved  in  their 
relative  positions  by  a  casting  forming  a  head  for  each.  The  crank- 
shaft and  balance-wheels,  together  with  the  valve-gear,  are  also 

made  a  part  of  the  back  head  of  the  steam  cylinder.  This  ingen- 
ious arrangement  is  the  joint  invention  of  Messrs.  Button  &  Son, 

and  is  patented.  Its  advantage  is  twofold,  since  the  two  cylinders 
arc  thus  placed  and  held  in  perfect  line  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
second  place  a  greater  strength  and  rigidity  are  thus  attained.  The 
chief  necessity  for  having  the  cylinders  placed  in  a  perfect  right 
line  is  plainly  apparent  when  we  remember  that  the  slightest  devi- 
ation from  such  a  line  causes  a  friction  against  the  pistons  and 
piston-rods,  which  greatly  decreases  the  eflBciency  of  the  engine. 

With  these  engines,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Button  &  Son, 
only  five  pounds  of  steam  are  necessary  for  drawing  and  throwing 
the  water,  while  with  twenty  pounds  of  steam  they  will  draw 
water  and  throw  it,  through  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  hose,  to 
a  vertical  height  of  ninety  feet.  This  was  the  result  attained  in  a 
trial  before  a  committee  of  impartial  and  competent  scientific 
engineers.  A  similar  successful  performance  has  never  been  made 
by  any  other  class  of  steam  fire  engines. 

The  steam  pump  used  in  these  engines,  manufactured  by  Button 
&  Son,  is  a  very  powerful  one,  and  is  comprised  within  the  small 
circle  of  four  feet  in  its  extreme  diameter,  which  enables  the  en- 
gine to  be  turned  within  its  length,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
pump  is  balanced  upon  the  fore  wheels  of  the  truck,  while  the 
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boiler  is  balanced  on  the  hind  wheels.  The  fore  and  hind  wheels 
are  placed  at  the  proper  distances  from  each  other,  and  are  kept  iu 
place  by  only  a  Hglit  crane-neck  frame  of  iron.  This  arrangement 
of  balancing,  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  adjustment  of  the 
crane-neck,  is  the  invention  of  Button  &  Son^  and  is  patented. 
The  obviously  great  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  the  dispens- 
ing of  the  *'  reach/'  which  is  always  an  obstruction  to  the  rapid 
handling  of  a  steam  fire  engine,  while  at  tlie  same  time  it  so 
secures  the  safety  and  durability  of  the  engine  that  a  frame,  under 
which  the  forward  wheels  can  readily  and  easily  turn,  is  an 
achievement  in  the  art  of  their  mechanical  construction  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  improvement  made  in  the  model  of 
a  steam  fire  engine,  and  to  have  chiefly  contributed  to  Messrs. 
Button  &  Son's  eminent  success  in  taking  the  lead  in  this  special 
branch  of  manufacture. 

Every  one  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
steam  fire  engines  will  recognize  how  much  this  ability  to  handle 
the  engine  readily  and  easily  contributes  to  the  quickness  of  get- 
ting into  position,  and  will  thus  see  its  importance.  The  delay  in 
doing  this  is  often  the  waste  of  the  most  important  time,'when  the 
fire  is  getting  under  such  headway  as  to  be  beyond  control. 

The  cranks,  shafts, -and  piston-rods  of  these  engines  are  made 
of  Bessemer  steel,  the  best  steel  for  the  bearings  or  stuffing-boxes, 
since  it  is  much  stifier  than  iron  of  the  same  size.  The  water  cyl- 
inder of  these  engines,  the  pump  of  which  is  called  a  "plunger,'* 
is  so  constructed  that,  when  the  necessary  piston-packing  wears 
out,  it  may  be  speedily  and  accurately  "  set  up,"  or  tightened,  in- 
stead of  the  pumps  being  taken  apart  and  repacked  —  an  impor- 
tant consideration,  since  this  process  of  "  setting  up  "  requires 
less  than  five  minutes,  while  "  repacking,"  in  any  other  engine, 
requires  at  least  half  a  day. 

In  these  engines  every  moving  joint,  bearing,  or  packing  is  so 
made  that  it  can  be  at  once  set  up  or  adjusted  in  case  of  any  wear. 
No  metal  is  used  in  these  engines  which  can  corrode,  Messrs.  But- 
ton &  Son  mixing  their  own  metal,  and  using  none  that  is  old, 
so  that  their  composition  possesses  a  wonderful  tenacity  and  mal- 
leability, while  every  portion  of  the  work,  during  every  stage  of 
its  progress,  is  carefully  inspected. 

The  boilers  are  jacketed  with  Russia  iron ;  the  steam  cylinders 
are  covered  with  brass,  and  the  water  cylinder  is  made  of  bronze. 
All  the  working  parts  are  of  polished  steel  or  iron.     The  smallest 
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sized  cng^ine,  wci^liiDg  four  thoueand  pounds,  will  throw  two  hun- 
dred -And  twenty-live  fcut,  through  »  ouc  wK^one  eighth  inch  pipe  ; 
the  best  result  ever  attained  by  a  hand  engine,  being  one  hundred 
feet  lionzoiitally,  by  an  "end  stroke"  engine.  The  next  size, 
weighing  five  tliousaud  pounds,  will  throw  two  hundred  and  Sdy 
f(;et ;  and  the  hirgcst  size,  weighing  six  UiuuBatid  pounds,  will 
tliruw  two  hundred  and  eixty-five  feet,  through  a  one  and  one 
fourth  inch  pipe.  These  ciigincs  are  eijigle,  the  general  objection 
of  oscillation,  which  if  UBOAtlysoiigltt' to.  bb  guarded  against  by 
making  the  engines  double,  bciug  obviated  by  a  simple  device  in 
their  construction. 

Besides  their  simplicity  and  eSecUvencss,  Messrs.  Button  &.  Son 
are  able  by  the  organization  of  their  business,  and  by  devoting  it 
to  tliis  specialty,  to  furuish  these  engines  cheaper  tliAU  has  for- 
merly been  done,  and  by  this  meuis  have  bo  extended  the  demand 
for  them  that  numiiei-a  have  been  sent  as^^  ns  Canada. 

As  a  means  of.  comparing  the  advance  made  in  modern  times  in 
the  appliances  for  extinguishing  fires,  besides  tlw  engravings  of 
the  steam  fire  engines  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Button  &  Son, 
we  present  our  readers  with  ottiers  of  the  engines  formerly  in  usq. 
One  of  these  engravjngs  represents  an  engine  used  in  London  in 
1740,  and  the  other  a  Loudon  fire  engine  of  1765.  Besides  these 
there  are  engravings  representing  the  engines  used  in  New  York 
for  extinguishing  Gres  in  1730  and  in  1733. 

For  the  use  of  these  engravirtgs,  ^vbich  are  interesting  u  show- 
ing also  the  styles  of  building  in  use  at  the  tim«,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Inttirance  if onitor,  of  New  York  city,  in 
which  journal  they  first  appeared  as  illustralions  of  an  admiraU* 
history  of  the  fire  engine  from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  whiph 
those  of  our  readers  who  aiie  interested  in  this  mattor  >je  re- 
ferred for  a  more  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  treatise  upon  tUa 
subject  than  would  evidently  be  .possible  in  ft  w«rk  of  the  ohUMr 
terof  this. 
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■AXLT  ooumiBTS  tH  >Hii  oomtTKr.  — rmm  mrmrtov  of  babbitt  m 

IMFBOTBD    rOUU  Or  DOMBaTia  UtWtUU.— TBB  IHTBODnCTIOlI  OF 
■BT    IMTO   TBia    BKUICa    CF    lUBBFAOTDMB.  —  THB    BXTHIT    OF  TB> 


Thi  makiDg  of  dishea,  pitchers,  cnps,  and  the  Tarions  other  neoes- 
Bary  uteD»la  for  domestic  use,  was  one  of  the  firrt  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  mankiad  towards  civilization.  The  earliest  utensils  of  this 
kind  used  were,  most  probably,  efaells  among  the  nations  vho  lived 
upon  the  seaboard,  and  leaves  among  those  who  lived  where  the 
feretts  afforded  them  of  a  kind  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

The  invention  of  pottery  was,  however,  one  of  the  earliest  arts 
£scovered  by  mankind,  and  the  refese  heaps  of  fragments  of  vessels 
made  of  clay,  and  baked,  are  still  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  in  other  utes,  Ibnning  the  most  suggestive,  and,  in  many  casen, 
the  only  remidnlng,  record  of  nations  whidi  have  long  ^o  passed 
ftway. 

In  modem  times  the  sncoession  of  the  various  materials  employed 
for  srtieles  of  domestic  use  serves  to  mark  the  successive  steps  of 
society  towards  the  attunment  of  universal  comfort  and  lusury. 
With  the  ability  to  work  in  metals,  this  stronger  material  has 
replaced  the  fr^le  pottery,  until  luxury  is  to-day  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  the  most  precious  rabetances,  and  gold  and  niver  have 
r^laced  the  use  of  the  more  modeet  pewter  and  brass  with  which 
our  ancestors  were  forced  to  be  oontent. 

In  the  early  times,  in  England,  it  was  quite  the  custom,  as  mncli 
from  the  greater  scardty  of  articles  of  table  furniture  as  from  the 
freer  domestic  manners  of  the  time,  for  two  persona  to  eat  out  of 
the  same  plate ;  and  it  was  with  persons  tenderly  attached  to  eadi 
other  a  manifestation  of  gallant  attention  to  thus  oombine  at  taUa. 
(M2) 
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This  practice  is  frequently  alladed  to  in  the  early  romances  and 
Ikbliaux.  In  general,  the  disposition  of  the  guests  about  the  tables 
was  not  left  simply  to  chance,  but  those  who  were  in  love  with  each 
other,  or  were  nearly  related,  were  placed  together.  In  the  poem 
La  Male  Sanz  brainy  the  lady  of  the  castle  makes  Sir  Gawain  sit 
by  her  side,  and  eat  out  of  the  same  plate  with  her,  as  an  expression 
of  gallant  and  friendly  hospitality. 

Li  the  fabliau  of  Tmbert,  a  lady  taken  into  the  household  of  a 
duke  Is  given  a  seat  at  table  next  to  the  duke's  daughter,  and  eats 
with  her  fit>m  the  same  plate,  because  that  young  lady  had  conceived 
a  strongly  affectionate  feeling  for  her  visitor.  In  the  Gesta  Momamh 
rtitn,  an  earl  and  his  son  dine  together  at  the  Emperor's  table,  and 
are  served  with  a  fish,  which  is  placed  between  them  upon  a  plate 
which  serves  for  both.  So  general  was  this  custom  that  it  passed 
into  language,  and  ''to  eat  from  the  same  dish^  became  expressive 
of  a  strong  fiiendship  between  two  persons. 

In  his  History  of  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments^  Mr.  Wright 
says:  ''It  must  have  been  remarked  that»  in  the  illuminations  of 
contemporary  manuscripts  which  represent  dinner  scenes,  the  guests 
are  rarely  represented  as  eating  on  plates.  In  fact,  only  certain 
articles  were  served  in  plates.  Loaves  were  made  of  a  secondary 
quality  of  flour,  and  these  were  ^rst  pared  and  then  cu^  into  thick 
slices,  which  are  called,  in  French,  tranchoirSy  and  in  English  trench- 
erSj  because  they  were  to  be  carved  upon.  The  portions  of  meat 
were  served  to  the  guests  on  these  tranchoirSy  and  they  cut  it  upon 
these  as  they  ate  it.  The  gravy,  of  course,  went  into  the  bread, 
which  the  guest  sometimes,  perhaps  always,  at  an  earlier  period,  ate 
after  the  meat;  but  in  later  times,  and  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  it 
appears  to  have  been  more  frequently  sent  away  to  the  alms-basket, 
from  which  the  leavings  of  the  table  were  distributed  to  the  poor  at 
the  gate." 

This  custom  is  alluded  to  quite  frequently  in  the  writings  of  this 
time.    In  th^  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem^  we  read  :— 

The  kyng  no  aeyd  bo  mart. 

Bot  crescke  and  yede  (went)  to  viete ; 
Bud  thfti  pard  and  scolire  (cut), 

Tnough  thai  kadde  at  ete. 

For  the  rulers  of  the  time  a  diver  platter  was  often  placed  under 
the  tranchoiry  and  most  probably  it  was  thus  that,  with  the  aban- 
doning of  the  tranchoirSy  the  platters  came  to  be  used  alone.  The 
general  use  of  silver  as  the  material  for  platters  was  of  course  im^ 
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possible  from  its  cost ;  and  iron  was  the  material  used  for  the  poor 
Pewter,  however,  replaced  this,  since  it  was  a  cleaner  and  handr 
somer  material. 

In  the  colonial  times  in  this  country,  and  even  until  into  this  cen- 
tury, wooden  dishes  and  pewter  platters  were  used  almost  entirely. 
The  grandmothers  of  the  present  generation  took  as  great  a  pride 
in  a  plenteous  store  of  pewter  dishes  as  any  of  their  descendants 
now  take  in  the  gold  and  silver  ware  which  garnishes  their  side- 
boards ;  and  the  brilliancy  with  which  it  was  kept  polished  was  as 
much  an  evidence  of  the  possession,  on  the  part  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  of  thrifly  houseke^ing  qualities,  as  anything  to-day  can  be. 

It  is  quite  within  this  century  that  china  and  porcelain  have  come 
into  general  use.  The  pewter  was  not  replaced  by  them  immedi- 
ately ;  but  with  increasing  knowledge  in  the  chemistry  of  metal- 
working  other  materials  than  pewter  began  to  take  its  place.  About 
1825,  Mr.  Isaac  Babbitt,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  invented  the  mixture 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Babbitt  metal,  and  commenced 
with  it  the  manufacture  of  Britannia  ware.  This  was  the  initia- 
tive of  a  business  which  has  grown  to  great  importance  in  the 
tJnited  States. 

The  fashion  and  form  of  the  various  domestic  utensils  have  been 
modified  and  improved  to  suit  the  more  fastidious  taste  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  the  culture  which  is  sensitive  to  artistic  merit  in  all  of 
its  surroundings  can  find  the  viaterials  for  its  gratification  in  the 
various  utensils  now  produced  in  such  quantities  by  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  Britannia  ware,  and  at  such  low  rates  aa  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

The  unconscious  but  persistent  educational  effects  of  our  sur- 
roundings are  thus  made  almost  universal,  instead  of  being  the 
privilege  of  only  a  favored  few;  and  the  culture  which  comfort 
brings  necessarily  with  it  is  thus  slowly  but  surely  preparing  the 
way  for  the  progress  of  the  nation  towards  a  higher  and  broader 
civilization,  in  which  the  artistic  shall  keep  pace  with  the  indus- 
trial advance  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  effects  of  the  happiness 
which  arises  from  the  gratification  (not  the  crucifixion)  of  our 
desires  be  made  the  basis  of  our  social  organization. 

The  value  of  the  Britannia  ware  produced  ia  the  United  States 
now  re^cheisi  many  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  an^  embraces  the  m<N9t 
extensive  variety  of  utensils,  while  the  quality  of  the  material  em- 
ployed has  undergone  an  equal  improvement. 
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tW. — ITS  paOBllBLI   ICCEPTUICK  BT   COHBDMBIIB. 

Thb  invention  of  the  screw  ia  generally  attribnted  to  Archimedes, 
a  philosopher  of  Syracnae,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  century  before  the  Christiaii  era.  It  is,  however,  most 
probable  that  the  practical  use  of  sorews  was  known  before  his  time, 
but  that  to  him  the  credit  belongs  of  having  first  olasafied  the 
screw  as  one  of  the  mediantcal  powers,  uid  from  Uie  stndy  of  the 
laws  regalating  its  action  dednoed  the  mle  for  oalcolatlng  its  effi- 
ciency. 

A  screw  is  evidently  a  special  application  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  is  made  by  the  spiral  rerolntion  of  an  inclined  plane  about  a 
fixed  axis.  Cat  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  form  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  the  perpendicular  side  of  which  is  of  the  length  of  the 
screw  to  be  made,  and  the  hypothenuae  will  represent  an  inclined 
plane.  By  dmply  winding  this  piece  of  paper  about  any  object,  as, 
for  example,  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  the  line  of  the  hypothenuae 
wiQ  ascend  in  a  spiral  curve  from  the  point  to  the  top  and  represent 
tibe  threads  of  a  screw. 

From  the  tust  that  the  acrew  ia  a  modification  of  the  inclined 
plane,  the  method  of  ita  mechanical  action  is  the  same,  and  the 
power  of  the  screw  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the  distance 
apart  of  the  threads  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  circle  they 
make  in  their  revolution.  As  in  practical  mechanical  applications 
the  screw  is  generally  combined  with  the  lever,  of  course  the  power 
exerted  is  increased  by  the  length  of  the  lever,  since  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  power  applied  is  Increased  by  this  distance. 

The  general  diviaion  of  screws  is  into  male  and  fomale  screws; 
the  male  screw  being  one  in  which  the  threads  project  upon  the 
cylindrical  body  of  the  aorew,  and  the  female  screw  one  in  which 
<855) 
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channels  are  cut  for  the  reception  of  these  threads.  In  the  nuts 
and  bolts  in  ordinary  use,  the  bolts  afford  instances  of  the  male,  and 
the  nuts  instances  of  the  female  screws. 

A  combination  of  the  male  and  female  screw,  in  which  great  in« 
crease  of  power  is  gained,  is  that  known  as  Hunter's  screw.  In  this 
arrangement,  a  screw  working  in  a  fixed  nut  is  made  hollow,  with  a 
female  screw  in  the  inside,  along  which  a  screw  with  finer  threads 
works.  The  power  exerted  is  as  the  difference  in  the  distance  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  two  screws.  While,  of  course,  the  power 
exerted  by  this  arrangement  is  greatly  increased,  yet  from  the  law 
of  mechanics,  that  a  gain  in  power  is  obtained  by  an  expenditure  of 
time,  the  motion  produced  is  so  small  that  this  arrangement  is  not 
much  used  except  when  great  weights  are  to  be  moved  only  small 
distances.  The  jack-screws  which  are  used  for  raising  houses  or 
moving  great  weights  are  instances  of  one  of  the  modifications  of 
the  Hunter  screw. 

This  property,  howevec,  by  which  a  considerable  motion  in  the 
power  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  motion  in  the  weight,  makes  this 
combination  of  screws  of  great  service  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
philosophical  instruments  and  in  the  accurate  measurement  of 
modem  scdentific  research.  By  the  use  of  micrometer  screws,  as 
they  are  called  when  devoted  to  such  purposes,  distances  which  are 
almost  infinitesimal  are  measured  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  With 
the  microscope,  objects  wholly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  are  exactly 
measured  to  the  many  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  uses  of  screws  in  the  various  branches  of  modem  industry 
are  as  innumerable  as  the  variety  of  their  sizes;  ranging  firom  the 
jack-screws,  strong  enough  to  raise  enormous  burdens,  to  those  used 
in  watch*making,  which  have  to  be  applied  with  the  microscope  hi 
order  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  them  with  sufficient  distinctness 
to  discriminate  which  is  the  head  and  which  the  point. 

The  cutting  of  screws  was,  in  early  times,  the  chief  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  their  extensive  production  and  use.  As  the  process  was 
then  carried  on  entirely  by  hand,  and  required  skill  in  making  them 
with  the  desired  accuracy,  screws  were  too  expensive  to  enter  into 
very  general  consumption.  With  the  advent,  however,  of  the  mod- 
era  era  of  industry,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  application  of  machinery 
to  the  various  processes  of  manufiwture^  which  forms  so  distinctive 
a  characteristic  of  modem  methods  compared  with  those  of  antiquity, 
came  to  be  practically  applied,  various  attempts  to  produce  screws 
by  machinery  were  made* 
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Soon  after  the  fonnation  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the 
eBtablishment  of  a  national  system  of  patent  rights,  David  Wilkin- 
son, of  Rhode  Island,  about  1794,  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  machine 
for  catting  screws.  In  1789,  Samuel  Briggs,  of  Philadelphia^  memo- 
rialized the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Oeneral  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  a  machine  for  making  nails,  screws,  and  gimlets. 
In  1809,  Abel  Stowell,  of  Worcester,  Mass^  took  out  a  patent  for  a 
machine  for  cutting  screws ;  and  in  the  same  year  Ezra  rHommedieu, 
of  daybrook)  Conn^  patented  a  double-podded  screw  auger,  and 
later  in  the  year  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he 
made  wire  for  himself  from  which  a  man,  aided  by  two  boys,  could 
make,  by  a  process  of  his  own,  three  hundred  pounds  a  day  of  as- 
sorted screws,  which  were  better  than  the  imported  ones,  and  that 
in  his  opinion  in  a  short  time  the  demand  of  the  United  States 
would  be  supplied  by  screws  produced  by  his  simple  and  cheap  pro- 
cess. 

In  1811,  a  machine  for  cutting  screws  was  patented  by  Edward 
W.  Carr,  of  Philadelphia,  and  put  into  operation  by  him  in  that  city. 
In  1812,  a  patent  for  another  machine  for  cutting  screws  was  granted 
to  £.  Hazzard  and  Joseph  White,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1813,  six 
patents  were  granted  various  parties  for  improvements  in  making 
screws  by  machinery.  One  of  these  was  to  Jacob  Perkins,  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  for  manufacturing  the  shanks  of  screws,  and  two 
others  to  Abel  Stowell,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  making  and  finish- 
ing the  heads.  In  1817,  Phineas  Dow  and  Daniel  Trcadwell,  of 
Boston,  Ma»).,  patented  a  machine  for  making  screws,  which,  from  a 
eoil  of  wire,  cut,  headed,  grooved,  polished,  and  finished  screws  at  the 
rate  of  ten  a  minute,  requiring  only  to  be  supplied  with  the  wire, 
and  have  the  end  ^ven  to  it. 

In  1827,  Lemuel  W.  Wright,  of  London,  England,  the  inventor  of 
a  pin-machine,  patented  in  this  country  a  machine  for  making  screws, 
which  he  had  patented  in  England  the  year  before.  It  was  a  con- 
siderably complex  machine,  and  was  superseded.  In  1834,  screws 
were  first  made  by  machinery  at  Providejice,  R.  I.,  where  the 
New  England  Screw  Company,  and  another  devoted  to  the  same 
branch  of  manufacture,  were  organized  within  a  few  years,  and  com- 
menced the  production  for  which  Providence  has  been  distinguished 
up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1852,  four  patents,  and  in  1856  four  more^  were  issued  to  Cullen 
Whipple  for  improvements  in  making  screws.  These  were  assigned 
by  him  to  the  New  England  Screw  Company. 
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Not  only  have  unprovements  been  made  in  the  machines  for  the 
produotion  c^  screws,  but  also  in  the  shape  and  method  of  construct- 
ing the  screw  itself.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  introduction 
of  the  ^mlet-pointed  screw,  which  has  almost  entii-ely  replaced  the 
old-fashioned  form  of  the  screw  ending  in  a  blunt  point.  It  seems 
singular  that  so  simple  an  improvement  as  this,  which  is  nothing  but 
combining  the  screw  point  of  the  gimlet,  which  was  formerly  needed 
for  making  the  hole  in  which  the  screw  was  afterwards  placed,  with 
the  screw  itself  should  have  been  only  so  recently  made;  but 
any  one  who  is  aware  of  the  slow  course  of  improvement,  both 
industrially  and  intellectually,  which,  has  heretofore  necessarily 
marked  the  course  of  human  advancement,  from  the  want  of  a 
method  which  should  scientifically  direct  the  efforts  of  the  human 
mind  in  these  directions,  and  co-ordinate  into  a  consistent  system 
the  scattered  individual  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  the  means 
for  producing  the  required  ends  which  have  so  frequently  proved 
abortive  on  account  of  their  isolation,  will  not  be  surprised  at  it 
The  history  of  industry,  among  its  numerous  instances  of  this, 
affords  perhaps  none  which  is  more  striking  than  the  above.  Screws 
and  gimlets  had  both  been  long  in  use  before  the  idea  of  combining 
them  together,  simple  as  the  idea  seems,  occurred  to  any  one  of  the 
thousands  daily  engaged  in  practically  using  both  of  these  imple- 
ments, and  this,  too,  when  the  gimlet  itself  was  nothing  but  a  pointed 
screw.  And  this  is  the  morie  singular  when  we  know  that  in  France 
gimlet-pointed  screws  were  made  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago^ 
but,  from  the  want  of  a  simple  change  in  the  machinery  used  for 
making  them,  did  not  possess  the  accuracy  needed  for  bringing 
them  into  general  use. 

The  manufacture  of  the  gimlet-pointed  screws  is  chiefly  done 
by  the  American  Screw  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  which 
is  a  consolidation  of  various  New  England  companies  formerly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  screws,  and  which  controls  their 
productions  by  the  ownership  of  nearly  fifty  various  patents  for 
improvemento  in  the  processes  of  their  manufacture,  and  by  their 
consequently  exclusive  use  of  the  best  machines  yet  in  use  for  this 
purpose. 

The  machines  employed  by  this  company  are  marvels  of  izigenions 
construction,  and  perform  with  rapidity  and  accuracy  operations 
which  would  appear  impossiblo  to  be  performed  by  any  otber  agency 
than  skilled  and  intelligent  manipulation. 

The  wire  from  whicb  they  are  made  is  fumiabed  in  coils,  and  is 
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first  dipped  into  acids,  then  annealed,  and  then  drawn  into  the 
proper  thickness.  A  machine  then  cuts  the  prepai^jed  wire  into 
the  required  lengths,  and  cuts  the  heads  of  the  shanks,  at  the  rate  of 
about  ninety  a  minute.  Then  another  machine  shapes  the  heads  of 
the  screw,  cuts  the  groove,  and  removes  the  burr.  Then  in  another 
machine  the  threads  are  cut,  and  the  ^mlet  point  formed,  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  a  minute.  Then  they  are  counted  out  by  weight 
and  prepared  for  sale. 

The  value  of  the  screws  produced  by  this  company  exceeds  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  a  year,  and  consists  of  about  five  million  g^ss  of 
screwsi  in  the  making  of  which  over  three  thousand  tons  of  iron  are 
consumed,  the  chippings  and  trimmings  from  which  amount  to  about 
three  tons  a  day. 

Another  improvement  in  the  method  of  making  screws  consists 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  threads  about  the  central  cylinder.  This 
inveation  was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pratt,  who  is  at  present  a  resi- 
dent of  Hammonton,  New  Jersey.  This  screw  differs  from  the 
ordinary  screw  in  having  three  threads,  which  revolve  about  the  core 
only  once  and  a  half  in  their  passage  from  the  top  to  the  point,  in- 
stead of  having,  as  in  the  ordinary  screw,  only  one  thread  which 
revolves  many  times  in  the  same  distance.  The  advantage  of  having 
the  threads  revolve  at  this  angle  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  screw  so  con- 
structed can  be  driven  in  with  a  hammer,  instead  of  requiring  a 
screw-driver.  Under  the  blows  of  the  hammer  the  screw  in  its 
passage  through  the  wood  revolves.  Beside  these  merits,  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction  renders  it  possible  to  manufiEUsture  them 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other  screws,  and  as  the  threads  are  further 
apart,  and  take  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  wood,  it  holds  with  nearly 
double  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  sorew.  With  large  bolts,  such  as 
are  used  for  securing  large  timbers, — as,  for  instance,  those  of  a  ship,* 
—  the  advantage  of  screws  of  this  kind  is  very  great*  The  patent 
for  their  manufacture  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  corporation, 
with  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  the  chief  of  whose  estab- 
lishments is  at  Northampton,  Mass, 

Although  not  yet  as  generally  in  use  as  the  ordinary  gimlet- 
pointed  screw,  from  the  recent  date  of  their  introduction,  yet  there 
is  but  little  question  that  their  superior  claims  to  attention  will  be 
recognized  in  time  by  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters. 
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The  introdnction  ■md  pioprew  of  the  principle  of  tnsuruice  ia 
modem  times  is  one  of  tha  moA  Btriking  instanceB  of  the  tendencj 
of  social  organization,  which  has  been  Bt«t«d  oonciselj  b;  vftrioaa 
social  philosopbera  as  the  replacing  of  individaalism  by  altraianif 
or  the  extension  of  personal  selfishaeBS  nntit  it  anbrsces  a  world* 
wide  BTmpathy,  and  b;  an  increase  of  knowledge,  grows  to  ses 
that  not  isolation,  but  union,  is  the  means  for  obtaining  tin 
conditions  of  securit;  and  regnlarit;  which  are  necessaiy  for 
individual  as  welt  aa  sociE^  improvement  and  progress. 

In  this  commercial  phase  of  civilisation,  which  is  at  the  present 
lime  the  characteriBtic  of  our  social  life,  it  is  too  uenal  for  tboae 
who  judge  of  social  matters  Bentimentallj  rather  than  logioally, 
and  through  their  feelings  rather  than  through  their  reason,  to 
speak  of  the  selfish  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement  aa  tbe 
cause  of  the  discords  evident  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  which 
seems  to  grow  more  Intense  with  every  extension  of  our  cnltare, 
and  ever;  increase  in  its  demands  fbr  gratification. 

But,  in  reality,  personal  selfishness  —  that  is,  the  imperloos  d» 

mand  fur  ^e  grattfiootion  of  our  desires  —  is  tbe  motive  force  of 

all  individual  or  social  progress.     It  is  the  educated  enlargement 

of  selfishness  which  !s  needed,  and  not  a  hopeless  and  futile  at- 
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tempt  to  eradicate  it.  The  very  intensity  of  the  commercial  spirit, 
directed  and  stimulated  by  increasing  knowledge,  has,  together 
with  other  things  which  distinguish  the  organization  of  our  present 
social  methods  from  those  of  all  antiquity,  led  to  the  discovery  and 
introduction  of  the  practice  of  insurance,  in  which,  by  combination 
and  union,  individual  losses  are  made  less  by  being  divided  among 
many. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  insurance  of  any  kind  was  en- 
tirely unknown,  though  the  practice  of  paying  interest  on  loans 
was  in  vogue  at  the  earliest  historic  period,  as  it  is  now  among 
numerous  uncivilized  nations,  who  have  no  conception  of  insurance. 

While  the  nations  of  antiquity  —  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans  —  had  made  great  progress  in  many  of  the  arts, 
had  org^ized  governments,  put  in  operation  systems  of  taxation, 
and  carried  on  large  commercial  transactions,  yet  they  never  en- 
tered upon  the  course  of  social  and  financial  progress  which 
characterizes  the  whole  development  of  modern  society.  The  idea 
of  such  associations  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  or  joint  stock 
companies  was  entirely  unknown  to  them. 

With  the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  middle  ages,  a  system  of 
marine  insurance  grew  up  in  some  of  the  chief  mercantile  cities. 
In  1588,  Ghie^  Justice  Coke,  in  one  of  the  reports  of  his  decisions, 
speaks  of  insurance  in  England  as  quite  a  novelty ;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  it  was  in  use  prior  to  that  time  among  the  merchants 
of  the  continental  cities,  though,  like  many  mercantile  customs,  it 
had  become  quite  general  before  being  recognized  by  tlie  law. 

The  first  English  statute  which  mentions  it  was  issued  in  1601, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  first  application  of  the 
principle  of  insurance  waa  limited  to  marine  risks.  The  manifest 
advantages  guned  by  it  led  soon  to  its  application  to  fire  risks, 
and  eventually  to  various  other  interests,  as  the  insurance  of 
growing  crops  against  hail,  which  is  largely  done  in  the  wine-grow- 
ing regions  of  France,  where  hail  storms  from  the  Pyrenees  are 
common,  to  the  insuring  of  cattle  and  valuable  stock  of  all  kinds, 
to  the  insuring  of  boilers  from  explosion,  travellers  from  accidents, 
and  also  to  life  insurance,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  branches  of  the  whole  business  of  insurance. 

The  precise  date  at  which  the  practice  of  life  insurance  began 
is  not  known  .with  any  definiteness.  It  has  been  stated  that  with- 
in about  four  hundred  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Ghiis- 
tian  era,  tables  were  in  existence  for  the  calculation  of  annuities. 
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This  was,  however,  even  accepting  the  Btatement  that  such  calcu- 
lations were  made,  very  far  from  being  anything  more  than  the 
first  step  towards  life  insurance. 

The  next  step  towards  the  practical  roaVlzation  of  life  instiraiice 
was  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  iinnuities.  The  first  record- 
ed instance  of  an  organized  attempt  to  introduce  the  use  of  annui- 
ties was  that  made  by  Lorenzo  Tonto,  or  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ilia 
plan  was  as  follows :  A  certain  number  of  persons  contributed  a 
certain  sum  to  a  general  fund,  each  contributing  a  specified  amount, 
and  no  distinction  being  made  either  on  account  of  age  or  sex.  At 
the  end  of  each  year,  the  interest  of  the  general  fund  thus  created 
was  divided  among  those  of  the  contributors  who  were  living. 
This  was  done  year  by  year,  until  the  sole  survivor  received  the 
whole  of  the  interest. 

The  increased  interest  received  from  time  to  time  by  the  surviv- 
ors, as  the  successive  deaths  of  the  subscribers  diminished  the 
number  of  participants,  made  this  system  quite  popular  for  a  time, 
until  the  question  was  raised  what  then  became  of  the  principal 
On  investigation,  it  having  been  found  that  the  foundei-s  of  the 
scheme  appropriated  this  to  their  own  use,  a  modification  in  the 
system  was  proposed,  by  which  the  subscribers  were  divided  into 
classes,  according  to  age,  and  the  principal  was  to  be  dividpd 
among  a  certain  number  of  the  survivors,  or  to  pass  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  last  one  of  them. 

An  association  of  this  kind  was  formed  by  Tonti  in  France, 
under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  1653,  and  was  called 
"  Tiie  Royal  Tontine."  The  subscribers  were  divided  into  ten 
classes,  each  class  contributing  102,500  francs,  making  a  total 
fund  of  1,025,000  francs,  Tlie  subscription  of  each  member  was 
three  hundred  francs.  The  last  survivor  was  to  receive  the  inter- 
est upon  the  entire  capital,  which,  after  his  death,  was  to  revert  to 
the  state.  It  was  this  last  provision 'which  probably  caused  the 
want  of  success  of  this  scheme. 

Sydney  Smith,  with  the  acute  perception  of  the  average  char- 
acter of  the  men  of  his  time  which  distinguished  him,  once  said, 
speaking  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  inconoe  connected  with 
the  offices  of  the  English  Church,  that  it  was  better  as  it  was  than 
to  make  a  more  equable  division.  Though  many  curates  starve  on 
"  forty  pounds  a  year, "^  yet  the  possible  chance  of  perhaps  becom- 
ing a  bishop,  with  an  income  of  a  half  million  of  pounds,  induced 
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more  persons  to  take  up  with  the  church  as  a  profession,  than  a 
more  even  distribution,  without  any  such  possible  prize.  This 
was,  perhaps,  true ;  but  the  reverend  wit  did  not  have  a  sufiSciently 
philosophic  perception  of  the  growth  of  social  organization  to  see 
that  its  tendency  is  with  increasing  culture  to  substitute  the  cer- 
tainty of  provision  for  the  excitement  of  speculation,  and  to  intro- 
duce  stability  and  regularity  into  all  our  commercial  relations. 

As  we  shall  still  clearer  see  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
system  of  insurance  has  been  much  prompter  in  recognizing  this 
tendency  of  social  progress,  and  much  readier  than  the  church  to 
foster  this  gwvrth  of  social  morality,  by  its  practice,  as  well  as  its 
precepts. 

Though  this  "Royal  Tontine"  was  not  successful,  yet  Tonti, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  advocacy  of  his  system,  proposed 
unsuccessfully  before  his  death  two  other  schemes,  which  were 
substantially  the  same  in  principle,  though  somewhat  modified  in 
their  details.  The  idea  was,  however,  in  the  world,  and  has  since 
been  repeatedly  used.  In  1689,  Louis  XIV.  raised  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  francs  by  a  Tontine  divided  into  fourteen  classes, 
embracing  children  of  five  years  to  persons  of  seventy.  The  last 
survivor  of  this  association,  a  widow,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six,  in  1Y26,  having  enjoyed  for  a  few  years  an  income  of  seventy- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  francs  from  her  original  investment  of 
three  hundred  francs. 

In  1773  Tontines,  as  a  financial  measure,  were  prohibited  in 
France.  In  England  the  last  Tontine  established  was  in  1789, 
and  as  late  as  1859  was  still  paying  interest  to  sui^vivors.  In  the 
United  States  the  system  was  introduced  into  various  cities,  but 
never  became  very  generally  practised. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Tontine  system  was,  that  it  stimulated 
a  methodical  investigation  of  the  question  of  the  probabilities  of 
life,  and  to  the  gathering  of  some  reliable  statistics  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  also,  from  its  purely  speculative  character,  suggested  the 
necessity  for  a  change  which  should  introduce  a  certainty  into  this 
species  of  investment,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  important  step  in  social  advance  by  life  insurance. 

Blaise  Pascal,  the  famous  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters, 
whose  interest  in  the  scientific  advance  of  his  age  is  well  known, 
suggested  in  this  work,  which  was  most  extensively  read,  the  im- 
portance of  applying  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  John  De  Wit,  the 
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distingaished  statesman  of  Holland,  made  use  of  Pascal's  sugges- 
tion for  the  calculation  of  the  annuities  upon  which  the  States 
General  were  borrowing  money  at  this  time.  In  the  second  toI- 
ume  of  the  Assurance  Magazine^  published  in  London,  Mr.  Hen- 
driks  has  reproduced  a  report  issued  by  De  Wit  upon  life  annui- 
ties, which  was  the  first  treatise  upon  the  subject,  and  maj  be  con- 
sidered the  inauguration  of  the  modem  system  of  applying  mathe- 
matical fonnulae  and  processes  to  the  calculation  of  politico-social 
questions  of  this  kind. 

In  an  annuity,  the  payment  of  a  certain  capital  secures  the  re- 
ception of  a  yearly  income  during  the  remainder  of  the  annuitant's 
life.  From  this  to  the  theory  of  life  insurance,  in  which  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  yearly  sum  secures  at  the  payee's  death,  or  at 
some  future  definite  time,  the  reception  by  liis  heirs,  or  by  him- 
self, of  a  certain  capital,  would  seem  but  so  simple  a  step  that  it 
could  be  made  almost  immediately.  But  those  who,  from  a  study 
of  the  slow  growth  of  social  organization,  know  how  difficult  and 
tardy  the  process  is,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  change 
was  by  no  means  immediate. 

In  all  these  previous  attempts  to  realize  the  principle  of  insur- 
ance, the  question  of  the  risk  must,  of  course,  have  been  decided 
speculatively,  rather  than  with  mathematical  accuracy.  It  required 
that  care  should  be  taken  in  registering  the  data,  and  that  time 
enough  should  elapse  to  allow  the  working  of  the  natural  and  ac- 
cidental causes  of  mortality,  before  the  materials  could  bo  gathered 
upon  which  any  calculation  could  be  based. 

The  counting  of  the  population,  or  the  taking  of  the  census, 
had  been  a  custom  among  nations  from  the  earliest  historic  times, 
and  the  enumeration  of  the  population,  and  of  the  ownership  of 
the  land,  was  made  with  great  exactness  in  England  in  the  Domes* 
day  books,  which  were  completed  in  1086.  But  these  afforded  no 
data  by  which  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  conception  of  the  per- 
centage of  mortality. 

The  first  parish  registers  were  begun  in  England  in  1538.  They 
had  been  kept  in  Augsburg  and  Breslau  for  a  long  time  before,  but 
did  not  become  general  in  Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century.  At  first  these  registers  were  not  kept  with  desir- 
able accuracy  as  to  the  age  of  persons  and  the  causes  of  tlieir  deaths 
which  occuri'ed,  but  in  time  those  deficiencies  were  supplied,  though 
it  was  not  until  It 28  that  the  ages  were  uniformly  recorded. 

In  1726,  John  Smart  published  Tables  of  Interest,  Discount,  An- 
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nuiiies,  etc.,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  parish  clerks  should 
make  a  return  of  the  age  of  every  person  who  died.  This  recom- 
mendation was  carried  into  effect  two  years  afterwards,  as  above 
mentioned.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  which  existed  throughout  the  country  by  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  the  English  government  commenced  the 
weekly  publication  of  "The  Bills  of  Mortality,"  and  from  1603  to 
the  present  time  they  have  been  issued  regularly.  Their  publica- 
tion excited  attention  to  the  subject  of  life  and  mortality,  and  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  John  Graunt  published  a  work  entitled 
Natural  and  Political  ObservationB  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality ^  which 
has  been  considered  as  the  first  step  made  in  the  collection  of  the 
mathematical  data  upon  which  the  theory  of  life  insurance  is 
founded. 

His  contemporary.  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  numerous  publica- 
tions, aided  also  in  calling  attention  to  subjects  of  political  and 
social  arithmetic,  and  in  1693,  Dr.  llalley,  the  astronomer  royal, 
published  the  Breslau  Table  of  Mortality,  This  was  a  table  of  the 
probabilities  of  life  made  up  from  the  register  of  the  deaths  kept 
at  Breslau,  in  Silesia.  This  table  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1693,  and  being  thus  in  a  measure  learnedly 
buried,  did  not  excite  the  attention  of  the  commercial  circles  which 
it  might  have  done  had  it  been  made  more  accessible. 

Mr.  Hendriks,  a  writer  on  life  insurance  of  well-deserved  repu- 
tation, speaks  of  these  tables  thus  :  "  Dr.  llalley  was  the  discov- 
erer and  scientific  arranger  of  what  are  termed  life  tables  in  the 
full  and  highly  important  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  in 
his  paper  (an  estimate  of  the  degrees  of  the  mortality  of  mankind, 
etc.)  he  taught  the  world  the  best  initiatory  and  theoretical  form 
for  the  computation  of  life  annuities  and  of  survivorships,  from 
and  to  given  ages." 

From  this  time  the  literature  of  life  insurance  increased  steadily, 
and  suggests  that  the  practical  application  of  the  theories  enunci- 
ated was  more  general  than  it  really  was.  But  the  religious  and 
superstitious  objections  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  system  of 
speculation  upon  death,  stood  so  strongly  in  its  way  that  it  made 
but  very  slow  advance.  In  1681  an  ordinance  was  issued  in 
Prance  forbidding  it ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  the  same 
legislatioT>  created  a  prejudice  against  it,  which  has  prevented 
its  acceptance  until  quite  within  this  century. 

In  England,  the  data  for  mathematical  accuracy  in  life  insurance 
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were  slowly  gathered ;  and  though  the  practice  of  insurance  suf- 
fered, as  all  new  social  methods  suffer,  from  a  period  of  inflation, 
when  injudicious  speculators  seek  to  turn  the  growing  interest  of 
the  public  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  selfish  aims,  yet  the 
principles  of  stability  and  accuracy  were  vindicated  by  the  general 
management  of  the  companies,  and  new  tables  were  constructed 
from  more  extended  experience,  until,  in  1816,  Mr.  Joshua  Milne 
produced  the  Carlisle  Tables,  based  upon  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Ileysham  upon  the  mortality  of  Carlisle,  which  introduced  the 
modem  era  of  life  insurance. 

In  the  United  States  the  practice  of  life  insurance  was  intro- 
duced before  the  revolution  by  the  formation  of  a  society  by  some 
Episcopal  ministers,  in  1769.  Their  association  was  called  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Widows  and 
Children  of  Clergymen  of  tho  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  public  company  was  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  which 
was  established  in  1812,  and  still  continues  in  the  business. 

From  that  time  the  business  increased  slowly,  until,  about  1840, 
it  received  a  new  impetus,  and  has  since  progressed  with  new  vigor, 
until  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  over  One  hundred  life  in- 
surance companies,  receiving  annually  an  income  from  premiums 
of  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  creating  poli- 
cies yearly  upon  about  half  a  million  of  lives,  representing  risks 
amounting  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  over  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

While  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  practice  of 
life  insurance  is  so  general,  since  social  and  business  life  in  the 
United  States  is  naturally  stimulated  into  greater  activity  by  the 
larger  freedom  of  our  political  relations,  there  is  also  no  country 
in  which  the  principles  of  accuracy  and  stability  have  been  more 
generally  introduced  into  the  business,  and  its  organization  infused 
with  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  institutions,  by  which  the  general 
welfare  and  benefit  of  the  people,  rather  than  that  of  a  small  class, 
is  made  the  object  and  aim  to  be  attained. 

With  tho  introduction  of  the  mutual  plan,  life  insurance  ceases 
to  be  a  speculation,  but  becomes  an  association  of  the  policy  hold- 
ers, who,  united  together  for  a  common  object,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  strength  there  is  in  union,  make  the  business  the  best 

• 

investment  possible  for  th^ir  premiums.  With  the  proper  organi- 
zation of  the  company,  and  by  intrusting  its  financial  affairs  to  the 
direction  of  reliable  and  safe  officers,  the  business  becomes  as 
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legitimate  and  safe  as  any  —  Bince  Bpoculation  is  entirely  removed 
from  it,  and  its  operations  reduced  to  the  basis  of  mathematical 
certainty. 

Among  the  numerous  companies  of  the  United  States  which 
have  deservedly  sec.ured  public  confidence,  iha  Phcenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  selected  for 
mention  here  as  the  representative  company  for  its  reliability  and  its 
successful  career.  With  its  assets  amounting  to  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  its  management  still  recognizes  the  importance  of  prudence 
and  economy  in  the  pei*formance  of  their  duties,-  and  avoiding 
injudicious  expenditure,  have  recently  renewed  the  lease  of  their 
modest  but  suitable  offices  for  another  term  of  ten  years. 

The  practical  result  of  this  theory  of  management  appears  in 
the  able  report  of  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1869.  Speaking  of  the  Phoenix, 
he  says  that,  in  comparison  with  twenty  of  the  leading  companies, 
it  stands  lowest  in  ''  the  ratio  of  loss  to  total  income,"  and  occu- 
pies the  same  position  in  "  the  ratio  of  disbursements  to  total  in- 
come.'' By  this  course  of  management  the  stability  of  the  Phoenix 
is  assured,  and  placed  beyond  all  question.  The  official  statements 
show  that  the  company  has  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dol- 
lars of  assets  invested  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  liability. 

Aside  from  this  claim  upon  public  confidence,  the  Phoenix  has, 
by  the  liberality  of  its  policies,  further  attracted  public  attention. 
Organized  in  1851,  it  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  its  yearly 
business.  In  1863  it  issued  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  policies. 
This  number  has  risen  by  progressive  yearly  steps,  until,  in 
1869,  it  reached  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
With  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  1863,  its  income  in  1869  reached 
the  total  of  two  millions  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars,  a  result  which  will  com- 
pare most  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  company,  while  it 
must  he  remembered  that  the  judicious  investment  of  the  assets 
of  the  company  make  for  the  stability  and  certainty  with  which 
this  duty  is  performed,  even  a  more  favorable  statement  than 
this. 
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Taeiff  (from  Tarifa,  a  small  seaport  on  the  Spanish  coast  of  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  vherc  this  form  of  impost  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated), is  the  generic  designation  of  all  taxes  levied  upon  or  restric- 
tions affecting  the  introduction  of  the  products  of  one  country  into 
the  porta  or  other  territory  of  another.  It  is  a  comparatively  modera 
device,  but  was  very  rapidly  and  generally  adopted  by  civilized 
nations,  who  swiftly  discovered  its  snperior  efficiency  and  relative 
popularity  to  direct  taxation.     Its  advantages  are  these  :  — 

1.  Fewer  persons  are  required  to  levy,  assess,  and  collect  a  ^ven 
amount  by  tariff  than  by  direct  taxation. 

2.  It  is  less  inquisitorial,  and  subjects  comparatively  .few  to  the 
visitation  and  scmtiny  of  officials. 

3.  It  insures  juster  and  more  equal  taxation.  In  Bcmi-barbarons 
countries  like  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  great  majority  hide  or  conceal 
their  wealth,  so  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  evade  the  imperious  ei- 
actions  of  the  tax-gatherer.  This  renders  his  duties  more  invidious 
and  his  vocation  more  odious  than  it  need  or  should  be. 

4.  Under  a  tariff  most  consumers  pay  taxes  only  when  they  see 
fit ;  that  is  to  say,  they  escape  taxation  when  they  confine  their  pur- 
chases to  home-made  products. 

There  arc  theorists  who  condemn  tariff  altogether,  asserting  a 
preference  for  that  venerable  system  in  vogue  when  (according  to 
Scripture)  "  Cttsar  Augustus  "  decreed  that "  all  the  [Roman]  world 
(8C8) 
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•honld  be  taxed,'*  No  civilized  people,  however,  practically  accepts 
this  view ;  while  our  own  country,  throughout  the  eighty-odd  years 
which  have  transpired  since  the  States  adopted  her  federal  constitu- 
tion, has  never  been  without  a  tariff  since  her  first  federal  congress 
had  time  to  make  one.  Direct  taxes  have  from  time  to  time  been 
imposed,  always  under  the  pressure  of  great  financial  necessities, 
and  always  to  supplement,  not  supersede,  her  tari£  No  party,  no 
clique,  as  represented  in  Congress,  has  proposed  the  abrogation  of  all 
duties  on  imports,  and  a  reliance  on  direct  taxation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  federal  government  and  the  satisfaction  of  its  liabilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  direct  taxes  levied  in  its  behalf  have  always 
been  exceptionally  odious,  and  repealed,  so  soon  as  it  was  deemed 
practicable,  to  raise  the  sum  required  by  tariff  alone. 

Nor  has  any  Congress  ever  enacted  an  undiscriminating  tariff — 
that  is,  one  which  taxed  equally  each  and  ^ery  article  imported. 
Protection  (so  called)  and  free  trade  have  by  turns  prevailed ;  but, 
so  far  fi'om  enacting  a  uniform  impost,  the  anti-protective  tariff 
firamed  under  the  guidance  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  in  1846,  admitted 
certain  articles  free,  and  taxed  others  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent.  By  no  vote  within  my  recollection  has  any  considerable 
party  or  section  in  Congress  ever  committed  itself  to  the  taxation 
of  all  imports  alike. 

But,  while  all  favor  discrimination,  they  differ  widely  as  to  the 
objects  which  discrimination  should  contemplate.  General  Washing- 
ton, in  one  of  his  messages  as  President,  urged  that  the  home  pro- 
duction of  staples  of  prime  necessity  in  time  of  war  should  be 
sought ;  and  he  instanced  iron  and  gunpowder  as  articles  for  which 
we  ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  foreign  nations,  whence  our  sup- 
plies would  naturally  fail  or  become  precarious  whenever  we  should 
be  involved  in  hostilities  with  any  great  naval  power.  President 
Madison,  in  one  of  his  messages,  thoughtfully  suggests  that,  though 
we  might  procure  certain  articles  more  cheaply  from  abroad  so  long 
as  peace  &cilitated  their  importation,  yet,  whenever  war  should 
intervene,  we  might  be  subjected,  by  such  dependence,  to  exactions 
which  •  would  speedily  outweigh  our  entire  previous  saving  by 
importation  instead  of  home  production, —%  a  truth  of  which  the 
Southern  confederates  realized  the  full  force  in  our  late  civil  war. 
Had  they  paid  millions  to  build  up  manufactures  and  mining  within 
their  borden  during  the  preceding  decade,  they  would  have  saved 
them  many  times  over  in  the  reduced  cost  and  more  ample  supply 
of  their  products  during  that  arduous  struggle. 
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A  popular  but  fallacious  Buggestion  would  have  duties  levied 
mainly  on  luxuries,  leaving  necessaries  free.  Luxuries  are  usually 
of  exceptional  cost  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  so  as  to  be  smug- 
gled over  a  border  with  especial  facility.  Laces,  gems,  etc.  are 
luxuries ;  but  to  levy  high  duties  on  these  is  to  incite  the  cupid- 
ity of  smugglers  and  often  tempt  to  their  clandestine  introduction 
concealed  in  false-bottomed  trunks,  ladies'  dresses,  etc.,  etc.  Like 
the  singing  crow  in  the  fable,  in  reaching  after  too  much,  those 
who  would  tax  luxuries  exceptionally  invoke  the  risk  of  getting 
nothuig. 

The  most  vehement  condenmers  of  protection  all  but  uniformly 
vote  in  Congress  to  repeal  all  duties  levied  on  coal,  salt,  wool,  pig- 
iron,  etc.  Of  course  this  involves  the  raising  of  lai^r  sums  from 
articles  left  subject  to  tariff  taxation ;  since,  if  A.  imports  salt  or 
coal  free,  B.,  who  imports  tea  or  sugar,  or  C,  who  imports  something 
else,  must  pay  more  into  the  treasury  than  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired of  him. 

''  But  why  would  you  impose  higher  duties  on  manufactures  than 
on  other  articles  imported  ?  " 

General  Jackson's  answer*  in  substance  was,  —  in  order  to  create 
near  and  sure  markets  for  the  products  of  agriculture.  "  Withdraw 
(says  he)  six  hundred  thousand  of  our  people  frt)m  agriculture  to 
employ  them  in  manufactures,  and  you  give  to  our  fiumers  a  laiger 
and  better  market  than  all  Europe  now  affords  them.'*  This  view 
was  substantially  that  of  Henry  Clay,  A.  J.  Dallas,  Hezekiah  Nilcs, 
Walter  Forward,  R.  C.  Mallary,  and  the  great  body  of  those  who 
guided  the  public  mind  out  of  the  anarchy  which  seemed  to  prevail 
after  the  peace  of  1815  to  the  assured  and  decisive  triumph  of  pro- 
tection in  the  enactment  of  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828.  By  the 
votes  of  States  and  communities  preponderantly  and  often  exclusively 
grain-growing,  in  contradistinction  to  those  either  cotton-plantiag 
or  commercial,  were  these  tariffs  demanded  and  sustained.  Had  it 
been  known  in  1832  that  General  Jackson  was  about  to  desert,  at 
the  dictation  of  the  slaveholding  interest,  the  protectionists  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  affiliated,  and  to  whom  he  still  protested  his 
identity  of  conviction  ^nd  purpose  with  theira,  his  re-election  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  devoted  to 
protection  would  have  at  least  been  doubtfuL  Bnt^  like  too  many 
a  successful  wooer,  he  gave  his  vows  to  one  love  and  his  hand  to 
another. 

^  Letter  to  Dr.  Coleman,  1824. 
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Manufactures  in  this  country  stand  in  exceptional  need  of  protec- 
tion because :  — 

I.  They  embody  large  values  in  small  bulk,  and  are  thus  cheaply 
transferred  from  one  country  or  hemisphere  to  another.  A  ton  of 
Indian  com  shipped  from  Iowa  to  England  pays  twice  as  much  to 
the  transporters  as  to  the  producer,  while  a  ton  of  broadcloth  or  of 
silks  may  be  sent  from  Europe  to  Iowa  for  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  its  value.  In  other  words : — the  producer  of  com  in  Iowa  must 
sell  it  there  for  a  third  of  its  cost  to  the  consumer  in*England,  who 
can  nevertheless  obtain  at  his  mill  seven-eighths  of  the  price  at 
which  (but  for  our  tariff)  his  cloth  could  be  delivered  in  Iowa. 
Hence,  nations- that  export  grain  and  buy  their  fabrics  of  distant 
communities  are  always  poor  and  in  debt.  They  are  forced,  by  the 
inexorable  laws  of  trade,  to  sell  their  surplus  products  for  less  than 
half  their  average  value  throughout  the  world. 

n.  Cheap  labor  in  old  and  densely  peopled  countries,  as  compared 
with  its  cost  in  new  and  thinly  settled  regions,  is  inevitable ;  and 
this  gives  the  former  a  great  advantage  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  manufactures.  The  latter,  having  an  abundance  of  cheap  and 
fertile  land,  may  produce  bread  and  meat  cheaper,  but  not  wares 
and  fabrics.  And,  other  things  being  equal,  the  cheaper  skilled  labor 
will  underwork  and  supplant  those  manufacturing  industries  which 
employ  the  dearer.  The  heavier  weight  in  equal  scales  causes  the 
lighter  to  kick  the  beam. 

III.  Manufacturers,  in  our  day,  require  large  aggregations  of 
capital,  machinery,  experience,  and  skill.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
cheapened  by  inventions  still  under  patent,  constantly  re-enforced 
and  superseded  by  newer  as  the  old  become  common  property.  No 
one  can  profitably  make  pins  (for  instance)  by  the  aid  of  thirty- 
nine  inventions  which  have,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  inventor  or  his  assigns,  while  some  one  else  owns  and  uses  a 
fortieth  invention  no  better  than  any  of  the  thirty-nine,  but  still 
rendering  the  product  cheaper  or  more  perfect  than  it  otherwise  could 
be  made.  And,  beside,  a  house  which,  for  two  or  three  generations, 
has  supplied  purchasers  with  a  good  article,  has  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  one  which  still  has  its  reputation  to  achieve.  I  confidently 
believe  (for  instance)  that  as  good  steel  is  now  made  in  this  country 
as  in  Europe ;  but  I  know  that  it  cannot  be  sold  so  readily  nor  for 
so  high  a  price  as  the  best  European  steel.  Whoever  makes  files,  or 
ploughs,  or  axes,  or  cutlery,  naturally  says,  "I  hope  the  American  steel 
will  prove  of  prime  quality ;  but  I  know  the  best  British  steel  will 
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not  f£ul  me,  and  I  dare  not  take  the  hasaxd  of  a  failure  which  would 
ruin  my  business."  So  the  American  producers  of  steel  must  sell 
cheaper  than  their  British  rivals  or  not  sell  at  all. 

IV.  British  manufacturer  have  an  immense  advantage  over  ours 
in  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of  their  markets.  It  may  be  fidrly 
said  that  all  the  world  faces  London  and  Manchester,  as  it  does  not 
face  Lowell  and  Philadelphia.  If  a  merchant  in  Madagascar  or 
Borneo,  Brazil  or  New  Zealand,  wants  cloth,  or  steel,  or  cutlery, 
he  looks  to  Europe  for  it  as  a  matter  c^  course ;  he  never  dreams 
that  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States.  Though  it  were 
made  better  and  cheaper  here,  he  would  continue  to  order  from 
Europe ;  the  invisible  threads  of  commerce  run  from  his  store  to  her 
worktops ;  he  follows  a  well-beaten  track  rather  than  seek  out  a 
new  and  untried  one.  Steamships  bring  him  the  products  of  Euro- 
pean mills,  forges,  and  shops;  we  cannot  compete  with  those 
argosies  because  we  have  not  an  assured  demand  for  our  finer 
products ;  and  we  cannot  create  the  demand  because  we  lade  the 
lines  of  steamships  through  which  to  supply  it. 

y .  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  ^  infant  manufisu^turee)"  and  wonder  when 
they  will  shed  their  milk-teeth.  The  ignorant  and  stupid  will  nevi^ 
consider  that  the  gi-eat  manu&cturing  establishments  of  Europe  are 
the  slow  and  steady  growth,  not  of  generations,  but  of  centuries,— 
that  the  broadcloth  which  you  buy  for  your  coat  is  the  result  of  ten 
thousand  distinct,  successive  inventions  and»  discoveries  auxiliary 
to  tlie  comber's,  the  dyer's,  the  spinner's,  the  weaver's  hfuidicrafts. 
The  babyhood  of  an  elephant  outlasts  the  average  life  of  a  dog. 
Rare  excellence  ripens  slowly.  Our  oldest  manufactures  are  ante- 
dated by  our  oldest  living  citizens ;  yet  we  lead  the  world  in  making 
edge  tools,  cut  nails,  mowers  and  reapers,  ploughs,  sewing-machines, 
and  many  substantial  fabrics.  Europe  may  make  some  of  these 
cheaper  than  we  do,  but  of  inferior  quality  to  ours.  We  have  lately 
learned  to  make  mill-saws,  and  no  country  ever  made  better  than 
ours.  Having  taught  Europe  to  cut  nails,  we  are  about  to  teach  her 
to  supersede  these  by  machine-made  wrought  nails,  nearly  as  cheap 
as  cut,  and  of  infinitely  superior  quality.  The  best  bed  blankets 
ever  ^lade  on  earth  are  woven  from  American  wool  in  California ; 
but  Minnesota  treads  close  on  her  heels,  with  Colorado  not  fer  be- 
hind. A  factory  in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  makes  woollen  shawls 
exclusively,  such  as  cost  at  retail  $S  to  $12  and  are  worn  by  a 
majority  of  our  countrywomen ;  a  mercantile  firm  in  Chicago  takes 
every  shawl  so  soon  as  made,  and  calls  for  more.    Not  less  than  five 
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hundred  woollen-iactories  are  now  nmnlng  in  oar  Western  States, 
while  the  gigantic  fhmace-fires  irradiating  the  midnigbte  of  Cleve- 
land, St.  Ix>uia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Milwaukee,  are  Bteadily  coo- 
Tcrting  the  ores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  into 
pig-iron,  and  thence  into  bare  and  steel  rula.  If  our  tjieoriats  will 
but  let  us  alone,  we  shall  go  on  extending  and  perfecting  our  produc- 
tion of  metals,  wares,  and  &hrica,  until  it  will  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  competition. 

"Then  you  admit  that  we  pay  more  for  home-made  than  we 
would  or  need  pay  for  foreign  manufactures  ?  " 

No,  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  obtain 
tbem  fir  cheaper,  in  the  average,  of  our  own  producers  under  pro- 
tection, thm  we  could  of  their  fordgn  rivals  under  iree  trade.  The 
money  price  of  the  latter  might  be  leas ;  but  their  cost  in  our  pro- 
ducts would  be  vastly  more.  The  fruits,  vegetables,  hay,  timber, 
fuel,  etc.,  which  our  farmers  now  advantt^eonsly  exchange  for  the 
wares  and  febrics  they  buy,  would  not  sell  for  half  so  much  —  would 
often  find  no  purchaser  at  all  —  if  we  imported  our  manufactures 
from  European  workshops.  Values  are  not  positive,  but  relative ; 
and  the  farmer  who  now  buys  annually  1 100  worth  of  fabrics,  and 
pays  for  them  by  the  sale  of  choice  apples  at  1 1  per  bushel,  would 
not  be  a  gainer  by  buying  instead  his  fabrics  (imported)  for  1 75  and 
selling  his  apples  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  bccaus*e  of  a  falling  ofiT  of 
customers.  And  this,  to  my  mind,  fairiy  illustrates  the  average 
former's  loss  and  gain  by  protection  as  contrasted  with  ftee  trade. 

But  enough.  I  have  sought  only  to  indicate  positions,  not  to  ex- 
haust discussion.  My  views  on  this  subject  have  been  set  forth 
more  fully,  and  those  who  care  to  conaidor  them  may  readily  find 
them.  It  suffices  here  that  I  have  shown  that  protection  is  no  device 
of  mannfactnrers  to  aggrandize  their  calling  and  inoreaso  their  gains, 
bnt  a  thonghtfiil  and  comprehensive  endeavor,  by  the  patriots  and 
statesmen  of  three  generations,  to  diversify  the  industry,  enlarge 
the  earnings,  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  American 
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Some  inventions  are  happy  accidents,  others  arc  developed  by 
slow  and  painstaking  diligence.  lu  reviewing  the  history  of  great 
discoveries  we  Bomctimes  wonder  by  what  brilliant  chance  a  great 
idea  occurred  to  the  mind  of  an  obscure  searclier  after  some  bet- 
ter way ;  and  sometimes  we  aco  a  series  of  patient  investigators, 
'all  fasciuatcd  with  the  importance  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  one 
proposing  to  master  a  difficulty  in  one  way,  another  by  a  different 
method,  each  working  for  years,  and  contributing  his  own  well- 
cut  square  of  hammered  stone  to  the  shaft  that  stands  at  last  com- 
plete and  beautiful.  In  the  latter  way  has  the  marvellous  art  of 
drawing  by  tlie  chemical  power  of  sunbeams  emerged  from  dim- 
ness and  shadows,  every  year  since  1840,  growing  clearer  and 
better  defined,  avoiding  errors,  overcoming  faults,  mastering  objec- 
tions, throwing  older  methods  into  the  background,  till  at  last  it 
has  come  as  near  to  perfection  as  the  advancement  of  chemical 
science  and  the  keenness  of  human  faculties  will  allow. 

Almost  a  century  ago  chemists  had  observed  that  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver is  a  substance  that  is  curiously  affected  by  the  sun's  rays,  and 
it  had  occurred  to  them  that  somehow  this  property  might  be  used 
in  the  pictorial  art.  Near  the  beginning  of  tliis  century  two  of 
the  ablest  chemists  of  England,  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Humphry 
Da\-y,  succeeded  in  producing  sun  pictures  by  smearing  a  leather 
surface  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  laying  over  it  a 
picture  on  glass.  The  shades  of  the  glass  picture  would  protect 
the  silvered  surface,  and  the  lights  on  it  would  expose  that  sur- 
fkcc  in  such  a  way  that  the  glass  picture  would  be  copied  on  the 
(874) 
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leather,  bat  with  inversion  as  to  light  and  shade.  At  this  point 
photography  remained  for  almost  forty  years,  no  substance  or 
treatment  having  been  hit  upon  that  could  dissolve  the  unaltered 
salt  of  silver  and  fix  the  picture. 

Between  1830  and  1840  two  French  chemists  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  the  mastery  of  the  difficulties  which  begirt  the  prob- 
lem. These  men  were  Niepce  and  Daguerre.  Niepce  found  out 
a  way  to  coat  a  metal  plate  with  a  thin  film  of  bitumen,  and  ex- 
pose it  for  several  hours  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  actinism  of  the 
rays  would  act  unequally  on  the  bitumen,  according  to  the  lines  on 
the  glass  above  ;  and  after  removing  the  negative,  as  we  now  call 
it,  he  found  that  certain  essential  oils,  as  that  of  lavender,  would 
develop  the  positive  by  rendering  the  thin  film  of  bitumen  in- 
soluble. 

Daguerre  aimed  at  the  same  results  as  his  brother  chemist,  and 
sought  them  by  means  which  have  since  proved  more  effective. 
He  prepared  his  plate  by  exposing  a  polished  silver  surface  to  the 
vapor  of  iodine.  In  this  way  he  obtained  a  sensitiveness  which 
enabled  him  to  use  the  camera,  and  to  obtain  results  by  a  few 
seconds'  exposure.  The  picture  was  developed  with  the  vapor  of 
mercury,  and  fixed  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  was  right 
that  the  name  of  Daguerre  should  be  inseparably  connected,  as  it 
has  been,  with  this  art.  He  discovered  the  art  of  developing  la- 
tent photographs  with  vapor  of  mercury,  and  he  hit  upon  a  rare 
and  little  known  combination  of  soda  and  sulphur  as  the  best 
chemical  for  fixing  the  impressions.  The  plates  which  he  used 
were  silver  or  copper,  well  plated.  The  highly-polished  silver 
surface  was  subjected  to  vapor  of  iodine  in  a  dark  chamber,  then 
In  a  camera  exposed  to  the  rays  which  come  from  the  object  to  be 
pictured.  His  mode  of  developing  the  dim  shadow  thus  obtained 
has  been  greatly  improved,  but  his  mode  of  fixation,  or  rendering 
permanent,  has  not  been  greatly  changed  by  forty  years  of  enthusi- 
astic research. 

Now  and  then  we  may  find  one  of  those  weird,  shadowy  pic- 
tures, made  in  1840  and  1841,  when  the  discovery  of  Daguerre 
was  first  presented  to  an  admiring  public.  In  clearness,  force, 
and  brilliancy  they  are  far  beneath  the  splendid  pictures  which 
come  from  the  galleries  of  Gumey,  of  Brady,  of  Salomon,  of 
Kurtz  ;  but  when  held  at  the  proper  angle,  and  in  a  strong  h'glit, 
the  likeness  they  present  is  admirable,  and  when  the  materials 
were  well  handled  there  are  as  yet  no  traces  of ''  decay's  effacing 
fingers.'' 
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The  daguerreotype  was  very  properly  named  from  the  skilful 
'  and  persevering  French  chemist,  who,  ranging  through  hundreds 
of  substances  in  his  trials,  at  last  hit  upon  vapor  of  mercury  for 
developing,  and  a  combination  of  soda  and  sulphur  for  fixing,  sun- 
drawings.  But  the  photograph,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  mainly 
an  English  invention.  Six  months  before  Daguerre  published  his 
art.  Fox  Talbot,  an  English  chemist,  in  a  paper  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society,  described  a  sensitive  paper  for  copying  drawings 
or  paintings  by  direct  contact.  The  paper  was  bathed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. Thus  he  obtained  on  paper  a  film  of  chloride  of  silver,  and 
the  copying  was  efiected  by  placing  the  object,  which  must  be  in 
parts  transparent,  upon  the  sensitive  paper,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  this  way  Talbot,  as  early  as  1840,  had  made 
a  negative,  that  is,  a  picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  were 
inverted,  and  from  this  negative  he  produced  positives  by  fixing 
the  first  impression  and  placing  it  on  another  piece  of  sensitive 
paper.  This  negative  could  be  multiplied  and  the  copies  used  to 
make  other  positives,  and  thus  photographic  printing  was  seen  to 
be  practicable. 

The  next  year,  1841,  Talbot's  constant  experiments  were  suc- 
cessful in  giving  photography  another  grand  advance.  He  pre- 
pared paper  with  iodide  of  silver,  thus  making  it  sensitive  to 
light,  fixed  it  in  the  camera,  threw  an  image  upon  it  with  a  lens, 
and  then  developed  the  shadow  into  a  picture,  and  fixed  it  with 
the  chemical  that  Daguerre  used  —  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Thus 
Talbot  made  paper  negatives,*  with  which  quite  good  positives 
could  be  printed  ;  but  there  was  an  essential  difficulty  with  them  — 
a  want  of  unity  of  structure  and  delicacy  of  lines  inseparable  from 
the  use  of  even  the  best  paper.  Hence,  from  1840  to  1850,  most 
sun  pictures  were  made  upon  silver  plate,  and  were  very  properly 
called  daguerreotypes. 

About  the  year  1851  the  art  of  making  glass  negatives  was  in- 
vented. At  first  albumen  was  used  as  a  film  or  coating  on  plate 
glass,  and  albumen  plates  are  still  used  by  some  artists.  Legray 
was  the  first  to  suggest  that  collodion  would  make  a  better  film 
for  photographic  manipulation  than  albumen.  This  substance  is 
■  produced  by  dissolving  gun  cotton  in  ether  and  alcohol,  the  alco- 
;  hol  being  a  little  in  excess.  When  the  solution  is  poured  on  a 
plate  of  clean  glass,  it  forms  a  very  thin,  even,  and  transparent 
film»  which  quickly  dries,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
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the  Bttrface  of  the  glass  beneath.  The  plate  most  be  held  at  an 
angle  and  looked  at  closely  before  one  can  be  sure  that  it  has  been 
coated.  This  delicate  collodion  surface  can  be  made  sensitive  to 
light  just  like  a  silver  plate ;  an  image  can  be  thrown  upon  it,  it 
may  be  developed  by  combination  of  iron  with  sulphur  and  with 
nitrate,  and  it  may  be  fixed  with  a  combination  of  potash. 

There  are  two  ways  of  finishing  this  collodion  shadow  into  a 
picture.  It  may  be  deepened  or  intensified,  fixed  and  set  against 
a  dark  background,  when  it  becomes  a  glass  positive,  sometimes 
caDed  a  melanotype  on  account  of  its  prevailing  dark  or  shadowy 
tints.  But  the  method  which  is  far  more  common  proposes  to 
work  this  collodion  shadow  into  a  glass  negative  or  type,  from 
which  any  number  of  pictures  may  be  taken  by  allowing  the  light 
to  shine  through  it  upon  properly  sensitized  paper. 

The  perfection  and  development  of  this  collodion  procesa  have 
given  modem  civilization  a  new  and  wonderful  art.  By  it  a  por- 
trait can,  in  a  few  seconds,  be  thrown  upon  a  film  on  a  bit  of  plate 
glass.  After  that  the  sitter  may  go  his  way ;  he  may  travel  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  he  may  fall  in  battle  ;  his  true  and  very  likeness, 
more  like  him  than  the  most  gifted  artist  in  the  world  could  paint 
him,  can  be  fixed  upon  the  glass ;  the  glass  may  be  used  as  a  type 
by  which  sunlight  will  stamp  ten  thousand  images  upon  paper,  and 
at  a  cost  of  from  two  to  five  cents  the  picture,  can  be  transferred 
to  the  pockets  or  the  albums  of  millions. 

Within  twenty  years,  since  collodion  came  to  be  a  prominent 
chemical  in  photography,  there  have,  of  course,  been  a  thousand 
delicate  and  strictly  chemical  improvements  iit  every  step  of  the 
process.  The  quality  of  the  coating  material  has  been  carefully 
stud^d,  and  artists  have  discovered  just  the  right  combinations 
of  gun  cotton,  alcohol,  and  ether  to  use.  The  best  mode  of  making 
this  film  sensitive,  the  best  material  for  developing  the  shadows 
when  thrown  upon  it,  the  manipulation  best  adapted  to  remove  de- 
fects in  the  impression,  the  bath  that  will  set  the  lines,  and  more 
than  all,  the  most  approved  and  skilful  handling  of  the  glass  as  a 
type  to  print  with,  and  the  various  modes  of  toning,  softening,  in- 
tensifying, and  fixing  the  pictures  thrown  from  the  glass  to  the 
paper,  have  been  studied  with  persistent  enthusiasm.  Each  noted 
gallery  has  its  little  secrets  of  the  dark  room.  Some  artists  ex- 
cel in  the  treatment  of  their  sitters  in  securing  an  easy  pose,  in 
getting  a  natural  expression,  in  throwing  just  the  right  light, 
enough  and  not  too  much,  upon  this  or  that  feature  or  limb. 
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Others,  again,  surpass  in  the  chemical  branch  of  the  art ;  they 
know  just  how  to  manage  the  silver  bath,  just  how  many  grains 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  use,  and  exactly  how  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  is  to  be  applied  as  a  fixing  solution. 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  the  grace  and  judgment  of  the  artist  com- 
bined with  the  nice  knowledge  and  carefal  manipulation  of  the 
chemist.  Most  galleries  have,  therefore,  one  or  more  who  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  the  study  of  light  and  shade,  posture,  ex- 
pression, and  the  mysteries  of  actinism,  while  the  arts,  and  nice- 
ties, and  strange  names  of  the  "dark  room  are  given  over  to  a 
chemist.  In  large  cities  the  business  of  photography  is  dividing 
at  this  point  into  separate  establishments.  In  one  gallery  nothing 
is  done  but  to  make  the  best  possible  negatives.  The  glass  plates 
are  taken  to  a  photographic  printer,  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  the  camera,  bat  gains  by  long  practice  and  exquisite  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  actinism,  of  the  lightness  and  the  depths  of  dif- 
ferent negatives,  and  the  various  and  strange  chemicals  that  are  to 
compose  the  solutions  in  which  the  paper  takes  its  successive 
baths. 

To  give  all  the  minute  arts  and  expedients  by  which  a  first-class 
picture  is  produced  would  be  to  prepare  a  manual  for  the  photo- 
graphic operator;  but  the  general  reader  may  be  interested  in  a 
description  of  the  chief  steps  in  the  interesting  and  complicated 
process.  To  produce  a  negative,  the  essential  things  are  a  camera, 
a  dark  closet,  a  bottle  of  collodion,  a  plate  of  clear  glass,  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  bottle  of  developing  solution,  made 
mostly  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  a  bottle  of  fix- 
ing solution,  made  by  dissolving  five  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  five  ounces  of  water.  Shallow  dishes,  like  a  soup  plate, 
will  be  needed,  and  a  plenty  of  clear  water.  The  person  or  arti- 
cle to  be  photographed  is  placed  directly  before  the  camera,  and 
this  is  moved  back  and  forth  till  the  inverted  image  rests  in  the 
camera  just  as  the  artist  would  have  it  look  on  his  glass.  He 
goes  now  into  his  closet,  and  wiping  his  glass  clean,  pours  about 
a  spoonful  of  collodion  on  it,  and  tips  it  in  difiercnt  directions  till 
the  delicate  gum  has  flowed  over  the  whole  surface.  Before  tlie 
collodion  dries,  the  plate  is  plunged  gently  into  a  bath  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  where  it  is  moved  backward  and  forward  till  the  sur&ce 
has  a  clear,  creamy  film  all  over  it.  It  is  drained  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  placed' in  the  dark  frame,  which  is  at  once  set  into  the 
camera,  and  the  tube  and  the  sitter  adjusted  as  before.     Now  the 
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cap  of  the  camera  is  removed,  and  die  image  is  thrown  upon  the 
plate  in  a  space  of  time  that  constantly  varies.  Perhaps  thirty 
seconds  is  about  tlie  average  time  of  the  exposure  of  a  properly 
prepared  plate.  The  plate  is  at  once  removed  to  the  closet.  The 
artist  takes  it  by  one  corner,  collodion  side  up,  and  pours  about 
an  ounce  of  tlie  developing  fliud  upon  the  surface,  and  flows  it 
buck  and  forth,  looking  down  upon  it  and  through  it,  to  watch  tho 
coming  out  of  the  picture.  If  it  comes  out  quick,  tho  light  places 
very  light  and  the  dark  quite  heavy,  he  has  burnt  his  plate  —  tho 
exposure  was  too  long.  If  it  comes  out  very  slowly,  and  the  out- 
line is  dim  and  vague,  his  error  was  the  other  way  —  he  did  not 
expose  his  plate  long  enough.  The  happy  medium  between  these 
two  is  the  right  time  of  exposure. 

When  this  has  been  bit  upon,  the  image  makes  its  appearance 
steadily  and  gradually,  first  the  high  lights,  as  tbe«pearly  brow  or 
the  snowy  linen,  next  the  light  shades,  and  finally  the  shadows. 
When  all  the  details  come  out  well,  pour  the  developer  ofi*, 
wash  the  plate,  and  examine  it  in  clear  light.  As  it  is  a  negative, 
the  whites  will  be  dark  in  the  gla^s,  and  the  parts  that  will  print 
dark  show  nearly  transparent.  If  the  whole  picture  is  lull  of 
gradations  and  half  tones,  with  no  parts  qqite  opaque,  and  tho 
dark  parts  clear,  the  artist  has  a  good  negative,  and  he  may  pour 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  over  it  to  set  everything  just  as  it  is. 
In  some  cases  a  solution  made  up  mostly  of  pyrogallic,  with  a  lit- 
tle citric  acid,  is  poured  over  the  negative  before  it  is  set.  This 
has  the  efiect  of  intensifying  the  picture,  making  the  whites 
whiter  and  the  darks  darker ;  but  the  acid  is  an  application  to  bo 
made  with  much  caution,  as  good  judgment  and  a  happy  hit  in  the 
time  of  sitting  will  render  the  acid  process  unnecessary.  The 
soda  used  for  fixing  must  be  carefully  washed  away,  and  the  nega- 
tive is  done. 

The  next  stage  in  the  process  is  printing  from  this  negative. 
For  this  purpose  sensitized  paper  is  used,  prepared  as  follows  : 
A  sheet  of  clear,  strong  linen  paper  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  of  milk.  When  it 
has  been  washed  and  dried,  it  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  to  which  a  little  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  This  gives  a 
film  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  if  exposed  to  the  light  it  would  turn 
dark.  It  is,  therefore,  made  sensitive  in  a  dark  chamber,  and  kept 
in  close  boxes  till  ready  for  use.  The  negative  is  carefully  laid 
over  a  sheet  of  this  sensitized  paper,  and  the  frame  that  clasps 
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both  is  laid  in  the  sun.  Much  jndgibent  is  required  in  knowing 
just  how  long  a  negative  should  be  expoMd.  Much  depends  on 
the  characteir  of  the  negative,  and  still  more  on  the  actinic  quality 
of  the  rays,  for  this  is  an  element  which  varies  every  day,  and 
each  hour  in  the  day.  When  the  paper  has  been  under  the  Beg»> 
tive  long  enough,  throw  it  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  move  it 
considerably.  When  the  nitrate  has  been  washed  away  in  pure 
water  and  a  weak  brine,  the  paper  goes  into  the  toning  bath. 
This  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  with  a  little  alcohol  and  a 
little  soda  added.  Then  it  passes  into  the  fixing  solution,  which 
is  the  same  as  was  used  for  fixing  the  negative.  When  dry,  the 
picture  is  done.  It  only  remains  to  paste  ft  on  some  firm  back- 
ground, tnm,  and  set  in  its  frame,  or  attach  to  the  card-board.  A 
few  subtleties  and  refinements  have  been  omitted  in  this  account^ 
but  in  substantially  the  way  described  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
photographic  business  of  this  country  is  conducted. 

As  an  industry,  photography  has  grown  to  proportions  that  sur- 
prise. The  best  indication  of  the  immense  extent  to  which  pic- 
tured ai^  taken  is  found  in  the  quantity  of  prepared  or  albumenized 
paper  required.  There  aro  but  two  mills  in  the  world  where  this 
is  made,  one  in  Germany  and  the  other  in  France,  the  finest  and 
purest  of  linen  being  used,  ^nd  every  part  of  the  process  is  care- 
fully watched,  as  the  least  metallic  substance  in  the  pulp  wonld 
render  the  paper  wholly  unfit  for  photographers.  There  are  four 
)utndre4  and  eighty  sheets  in  a  ream,  and  each  sheet,  as  consumed 
by  the  artists,  makes  probably  thirty  pictures ;  that  is,  fourteen 
thousand  four  hundred  photographs  are  made  from  a  ream.  We 
import  thirty-five  hundred  of  these  reams  annually.  This  indicates 
the  amazing  number  of  fifty  millions  and  foui-  hundred  thousand 
photographs  made  evei^  year. 

Besides  photographs  there  are  ferrotypes,  made  by  throwing  a  pic- 
ture on  a  surface  of  tin.  This  is  the  cheapest  form  of  picture,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  are  taken,  Nearly  every  large  town  having 
one  or  more  cheap  galleries,  where  "  six  pictures  for  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  *'  draw  the  million. 

There  are  about  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  follow  photography  as  a  business,  and  the 
leading  house  in  this  country  in  photographic  materials  estimates 
that  each  gallery  or  operator  consumes  two  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  chemicals  and  paper  annually.  To  obtain  a  cheap  outfit  for 
making  cards  of  the  usual  size,  one  requires  an  outlay  of  some 
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two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  doIUra.  The  great  galleriea 
of  the  nietropolia,  where  sometimes  eighty  or  a  hundred  firet-clasa 
pictures  are  made  in  »  day,  have  expended  at  least  three  thousand 
dollars  in  their  chemical  and  mechanical  outfit,  and,  including  the 
dark  room,  the  dr^>ery,  and  the  various  devices  for  regulating  the 
light,  the  outlay  fur  equipping  a  first^ilasa  gallery  is  not  leas  thaa 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  extent  to  which  sus-drawing  hae  been  applied  a*  a  substi- 
tute for  printing,  and  for  band-drawing  for  wood-cutters,  though 
iuteresting  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  will  hard!/ entitle  these 
experineBta  to  a  rank  amoBg  the  great  indostries. 

In  both  branches  of  this  marvelloas  art,  the  artistic  and  the 
chemical,  there  is  encouragement  for  the  most  zealous  and  Lopefal 
laborer  Wonderful  advances  have  been  made  in  the  skill  with 
which  lights  are  managed,  with  which  tbo  actinic  power  of  light 
has  been  mastered  uid  made  subservient  to  art.  Several  enthusi- 
asts on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  are  making  nice  experiments  in 
the  hope  of  solving  that  most  difiicnlt  problem  in  the  art,  that  of 
reproducing  tints  as  well  as  forms,  securing  a  photography  of 
natural  colors,  as  well  as  an  accurate  transcript  of  figure  and  ex- 
pression. By  using  bromide,  as  well  as  iodide  of  silver,  great 
delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of  surface  are  obtained,  so  that  we  may 
expect  to  see,  not  merely  the  fixed  and  standard  expression,  hnt 
the  flitting  and  evanescent  shades  of  character,  reproduced.  In 
this  way  this  curious  art  promises  to  give  us  individual  history 
in  a  series  of  sketches,  following  the  person  with  the  accuracy  of 
nature,  and  furnishing  us,  not  one  picture  of  a  friend,  but  a  hundred 
tracing  him 

"  From  grare  to  gay,  tnm  Uvel;  to  leien." 
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HETBODS  OF  TBAXSFOBTATION  nKXETOFOKB   DgBD,  — THE    HEW    PBIITCIPLB   * 


Although  this  new  method  of  traDsportation  is  not  as  yet  prac- 
tically in  operation,  and  cannot,  thcrclbrc,  be  strictly  classed  as  a 
great  industry,  yet  it  haa  been  thought  advisable  to  introduce  a 
notice  of  it  in  this  work.  As  yet  it  la  only  in  tlie  theoretical  stage 
of  development !  but  the  advantages  it  offers  arc  so  manifoet  that 
we  feel  confident  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  the  means 
wbicb  it  proposes  for  a  cheaper  and  swifter  circulation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry  than  is  at  present  in  use,  and  we  feci  that  its 
introduction  here  is  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  design  which 
has  presided  over  the  preparation  of  tfais  volume.  The  notice  we 
give  of  it  is  prepared  from  the  statement  of  its  method,  written  by 
its  inventor,  Mr.  Albert  Brisbane,  of  New  York  city. 

General  Views. 
The  great  advantages  of  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  are  so 
well  understood  at  the  present  day  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain 
the  importance  of  an  invention  which  proposes  to  transport  the 
mails  and  products  of  tho  country  —  its  grains,  fruits,  meats,  cot- 
ton, highwincs,  oils,  minerals,  coal,  and  merchandise  generally  — 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  it  in  a  few  hours,  instead  of  days,  and  at 
a  cost  far  less  than  by  means  of  railroads.  It  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  an  invention,  if  practicable,  wilt  be  of  incalculable 
benefit,  and  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  industrial  and  cona- 
mercial  interests  of  the  world. 

MeTHons  herctofobb  vssd. 
If  we  ascend  to   primitive  historical  times,  and  examine  the 
methods  of  transportaUon  which  have  been  used,  we  shall  find 
(883) 
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that  but  two  distinct  nicthodfl  have  been. employed.  In  the  earlier 
times  animals,  tamed  and  brought  under  subjection,  were  used  as 
carriers.  The  horse,  ass,  ox,  camel,  drotnedarj,  and  elephant 
were  the  animals  domesticated  and  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  device,  to  effect  transportation  by  mechanical  means, 
was  the  wheel.  At  first  rude  carts  with  two  wheels  were  con- 
structed  ;  and  these  simple  vehicles  were  drawn,  by  the  animals 
already  tamed,  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  earth,  which  was 
the  primitive  and  simple  road-bed  to  which  man  resorted.  Next 
wagons  with  four  wheels  were  devised,  and  artificial  roads  were 
made  by  levelling  and  grading.  Then  springs  were  invented  —  an 
improvement  which  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  At 
length  the  railroad  system  was  invented,  substituting  an  iron  track 
or  road-bed,  level  and  straight,  in  the  place  of  the  old  road-bed  of 
earth  or  hammered  stone,  and  the  locomotive  in  the  place  of  the 
horse.  The  railroad  is  the  full  and  complete  development  of  the 
system  that  employs  the  wheel  and  axle  principle  ;  it  unites  all  the 
conditions  for  rendering  it  the  most  efficient  and  practicable,  and 
completes  the  series  of  improvements  possible  in  this  direction. 

> 

The  New  Pmnciplk  and  rrs  Method. 

The  invention  that  has  now  been  made  introduces  a  new  princi- 
ple, and  with  it  a  new  system,  fundamentally  difierent  from  the 
old.  It  starts  from  the  full  development  and  completion  of  the 
old,  and  introduces  something  entirely  new  in  its  place. 

The  new  meaus  or  instrument  of  locomotion  which  the  inventfon 
employs  is  the  sphere,  an  instrument  which  it  substitutes  in  place 
of  the  wheel.  The  sphere  is  the  simplest  and  the  true  form  of  a 
vehicle  of  motion.  It  revolves  upon  its  periphery  without  friction, 
is  moved  with  the  least  power,  and  permits  the  highest  rate  of 
speed  attainable  by  any  form  of  ponderable  or  material  body. 
Nature,  in  all  her  departments  in  which  she  requires  high  velocity, 
employs  the  sphere  as  the  form  best  adapted  to  rapid  and  unvary- 
ing motion,  as  is  exemplified  in  all  her  works,  from  the  planet, 
which  is  a  spherical  body,  rotating  on  an  imaginary  axis,  to  the 
falling  drop  of  rain,  which  assumes  the  spherical  form  in  passing 
rapidly  through  free  space. 

To  adapt  the  sphere  to  the  purpose  of  transportation,  it  is  made 
hollow,  and  the  load  to  be  carried  is  placed  inside.  Thus  hollow 
spheres  or  globes,  carrying  their  loads  inside,  are  the  vehicles  used 
under  the  new  system.     They  may  be  of  any  size,  from  two  feet 
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to  teD  in  diameter.  They  would  be  made  of  metal,  —  tJiin  Cftsfr- 
steel  abells  for  the  smaller  sizes,  and  boiler  iron  for  Ae  latgar 
aines,  — tunicd  in  a  lathe  with  precision,  ao  as  to  xoA  ereolj  ami 
smoothly.  They  would  be  provided  with  apertntm.  or  "mau- 
holea  "  (with  covere  made  to  screw  in,  so  as  to  Jbrm  apffft  of  the 
sorlace),  through  which  tliey  could  be  loaded  Mid  diacharged  essUf 
ftod  reaiditr. 


The  New  Road-be:d  or  Thack. 

TTie  propertioa  of  the  pneamatic  tiAe  8t  it  perfectly  hr  the  new 
vehicle  ^  motiwi.  It  will  furnish  the  vehjdc,  first,  a  road-bed 
that  is  even,  mnooth,  and  solid  ;  souHid,  entirely  free  from  dirtand 
dufit,  or  otlior  obstrvotiotia,  and  protected  •gamst  tha  disturbing 
action  of  the  wind,  rain,  and  bdow  ;  and  tfaiid,  a  ppcnago  way  in 
whioh  the  spheres,  moving  wiith  the  oartentof  air,  will  notiie  im- 
peded in  their  course  by  the  resistanco  of  the  atmqaphcre.  Iln 
lubes  w^l  be  ooastrnoted  a  Tory  little  lai^er  tban  the  'spbtrea,  to 
allow  them  a  fi«e  pasaage.  A  metallic  nul  or  plate  will  be  plae«d 
aa  a  road-bed  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  of  «  eaitable  width,  and 
slightiy  conoave,  to  adapt  it  to  the  c(mvexi^  of  the  sphere. 
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Ffom  iheae  cxplasations  it  will  be  seca  that  tlie  inreution  con- 
sists ID  employing  hollow  aphsrea  or  globes,  with  tbo  load  to  bv 
transported  inside,  operating  in  pneoiuatic  tubes. 

Lines  of  poeumatic  tubes  can  be  clieaply  and  r^idly  constnict- 
ed  thronghout  ail  ports  of  tite  coturtiy.  Straif^  lines  should,  a« 
fiu  as  practicable,  be  preserved ;  but  ascents  are  of  Jrat  litllc  iiic 
portaocej  as  the  spheiw,  vbea  in  rspid  motion^  will  ovecouw 
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Steely  grades.  I^e  tubes  may  be  placed  under  or  -over  grevnd, 
't>ut  better  over,  raised  some  fHleen  feet  in  the  tor,  and  supported 
on  poets  or  piers.  Wood  is  the  best  material  wHh  wMob  to  coii- 
stract  'the  tabes ;  it  would  not  expand  and  eoncnot  with  the  beet 
»nd  cold,  like  iron,  while  it  would  be  far  chei4)er.  Narrow  planks, 
4on<^ed  and  )p-oored,  properly  seasoned  and  saturated  with  ofl  or 
eoal-tar,  wonid  fnmiflh  tKe  heat  kind  of  material.  Bj  a  syBtem  of 
way-stations  and  relays  of  power  at  proper  distances,  the  lines  «f 
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tubes  can  be  made  to  connect  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  entire 
country,  effecting  transportation  rapidly  and  cheaply  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  it. 

MooK  or  Operatino  the  New  Method. 

Let  us  imagine  a  line,  one  hnndrcd  miles  in  length,  constrticted 
between  two  cities.  When  the  spheres  are  to  be  forwarded,  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  at  the  end  from  which  they  are  to  be  sent,  is 
closed,  and  the  air  exhausted  for  a  riiort  time  from  the  other  end,  and 
at  way-stations,  if  necessary,  by  air-pumps  worked  by  steam.  As 
soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  is  exhausted  to  cause  a  current  to  set 
ill,  the  mouth  at  the  closed  end  is  opened,  and  the  spheres  are  rolled 
in  at  short  intervals,  the  exhausting  process  being  kept  up  in  the 
mean  time.  The  current  of  air  nishing  in  and  striking  the  spheres 
will  carry  liiem  rapidly  forward  to  their  destination.  If  they  are 
set  in  motion  by  a  slight  fall  in  the  tube,  or  a  posh,  they  will  then 
move  by  the  application  of  very  little  force.  If  necessary,  a  cut- 
rent  of  air  can  be  driven  in  upon  them. 

Manner  OF  Stopping  the  Spheres. 

At  each  station  a  succession  of  brakes,  held  down  by  springs, 
will  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tube.  There  may  be  fifty  of  tljf  se 
brakes,  if  necessary,  ranged  one  after  the  other  in  close  proximity. 
They  will  be  concave,  so  as  to  clasp  the  sphere,  and  present  a 
large  surface  as  it  strikes  them.  They  will  be  litaed  with  leather 
or  gutta  percha  to  prevent  any  abrasi^^n  of  the  surfaces. 

The  strength  of  the  springs  and  the  pressure  they  will  efiect 
will  be  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  sphere,  and  the  weight  to  be 
brought  to  bear.  In  addition  to  tlie  brakes,  the  current  of  air  can 
be  reversed  and  thrown  in,  causing  the  spheres  to  meet  an  elastic 
air-cushion  as  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  When  the  spheres 
are  to  be  stopped,  the  brakes  will  be  put  down,  and  the  spheres, 
striking  them  one  after  the  other,  will  raise  each  in  succession, 
with  more  and  more  difficulty,  until  they  are  brought  to  a  stand. 
Lilies  of  telegraphic  wires  will  run  tlirough  the  tubes,  furnishing 
at  every  moment  information  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
spheres,  and  transmitting  orders  for  the  regulation  of  their  move- 
ments. 

Care  will  be  taken  to  pack  the.  load  in  the  spheres  securely  and 
tightly,  or  in  the  oompartments,  if  necessary.  Besides,  centrifugal 
action  and  rotary  motion  will  suffice  to  keep  everytliing  in  itff 
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plaee,  even  if  not  tightly  packed,  except  at  the  moment  of  depart- 
ure and  of  arrival.  It  is  to  prevent  shaking  at  these  two  transitional 
points  that  the  proper  packing  of  articles  liable  to  injury  will  be 
requisite.  When  the  spheres  are  once  in  motion,  nothing  inside 
will  move.  The  effect  of  rotary  and  centrifugal  action  is  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  revolving  cylinders,  in  which  ores  are  rubbed 
and  castings  cleaned.  They  must  revolve  slowly  to  permit  the 
articles  within  to  fall.  A  cylinder  four  feet  in  diameter  can  make 
about  thirty-six  revolutions  in  a  minute,  which  is  equal  to  a  speed 
of  seven  feet  a  second,  or  five  miles  an  hour.  Above  this  rate 
centrifugal  action  begins  to  counterbalance  gravity. 

Ratb  of  Spbeo. 

A  locomotive,  running  alone  and  on  a  good  track,  will  attain  a 
speed  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  If  this  rate  of  speed  is  pos- 
sible with  a  heavy  vehicle,  weighing  tliirty  tons  and  ^running  on 
sixteen  wheels,  and  on  two  separate  rails  that  are  never  laid  ex- 
actly even  and  smooth,  we  may  safely  calculate  for  the  spheres, 
moving  on  their  smooth  and  even  track,  and  on  a  rolling  surface 
much  less  in  breadth  than  that  of  a  single  wheeli  a  speed  of  at 
least  double,  or  two  hundred  miles  an  hoar. 

Cost  of  Constbuction. 

An  intelligent  carpenter  can,  with  proper  data,  calculate  the 
cost  per  mile  of  the  tubes.  If  proper  mechanical  facilities  are 
provided  to  construct  the  tubes,  they  can  be  put  together  rapidly 
and  cheaply.  The  spheres  will  not  be  expensive ;  one  of  five  or 
six  feet  diameter,  made  of  cast-steel  half  an  inch  thick,  would  cost 
less  than  a  pair  of  cast-iron  car-wheels,  th^  axletrees  and  springs 
and  the  framework  for  holding  them  not  included.  The  land  ought 
to  be  a  light  expense,  as  it  would  be  but  slightly  damaged  by  the 
posts.  A  line  of  tubes,  six  to  eight  feet  diameter,. could  be  con- 
structed for  a  half  or  third  of  what  a  line  of  railroad  costs,  and 
that  in  the  United  States,  where  railroads  are  built  cheaply.  Let 
a  6ingle  trial  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  method,  and 
the  question  of  expense  will  be  of  no  importance. 

Economy  of  Managembnt. 

Transportation  will,  under  the  new  method,  be  extremely  simple 
and  economicfd.  A  train  of  one  hundred  sphevea,  once  under  way, 
will  move  on  to  their  destination  without  a  hand  to  touch  them,  or 
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I 
na  eye  to  look  after  tbem.     What  a  coDtrast  witJi   ^  tbe  euiuud 
A.  truD  of  car*  reqtiirea  for  its  maoagwnent  tbe  coqb^  atid  fittflc^ 


Donstr^ 
"Muded, 


of  an  engJDeer,  a  fireman,  a  condnctor,  and  severa!  brakemeo. 
switchmen,  and  trackmen,  while  the  wear  and  tear  of  track  and 
rolling  stock  are  enomoiu. 


U  ~TBM  SKIU.   0»  fHB  XOTJ^UIM  IF   UAKIKO  OLABB. 

;  BOMAHg. —  THR  CBD&tDRB  AMD  OLASB  MAKInO. — 
TBHBTIAN  OI^SS  WARE.  —  TECBKICAL  KBFiKITIOH  Of  OLASS. — THEVABI- 
VT1BS  or  OLABB.  —  TBB  QDALiriM  OF  «tABa.  —  AVOTniX  CUBSIFICATIOH 
«V  OLAM.  —  T^M  OMtNBnqaHBKT  Of  «tI.AS8  «AKIKS  IH  TVU  COOHTRV.  — 
TBS   XXZBST  lOr  IBB  ^CaiWEgB.  —  IIB   FBOSABLB  FVTORS. 

The  art  of  making  glass  was  known  at  a  very  early  p^od  in 
hiBtory  ;  in  fact,  the  discovery  of  this  art  dates  bo  far  back  that 
all  record  of  it  is  lost.  With  the  mummies  tak^u  from  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs,  beads  and  other  ornamenU  of  glass,  colored  to  imitate 
precious  stones,  have  been  fonnd.  The  date  of  t^eir  manufacture 
must  be  carried  back  more  than  three  thousand  years.  In  the 
tombs  at  Beoi-Hasean,  and  in  other  placee,  pictorial  representa>- 
tious  have  beeii  found  of  the  process  of  glass  making,  tlma  proving 
that  the  Egyptiana  were  acquainted  with  this  manufacture  in  the 
age  of  OsirtaseD  I.,  who  reigned  three  thousand  tivo  bnndred  years 
ago,  an'd  was  most  probably  a  contemporary  of  Joseph. 

From  the  E^ptiaas  tbe  Assyrians  andonbtedly  became  ac- 
qnaiotcd  with  the  process,  snd  the  Jews,  during  their  captivity, 
mnst  have  learned  the  art.  Yet,  singularly,  the  only  allusion  to 
it  in  the  old  Testaqient  is  a  passage  in  Job  zxviii.  IT,  "  tbe  gold 
and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it,"  and  that  this  was  intended  to 
refer  to  glass  is  strongly  questioned  by. good  authorities.  The 
Egyptians  wem  acquainted  with  many  of  tbe  arie  of  working  in 
glass.  They  could  cut,  grind,  engrave,  and  even  enamel  it.  In 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  lenses,  vases,  bottles,  and  various  other 
ntensils  have  been  found.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
first  suggestions  of  glass  making  were  derived  from  the  glazing 
which  frequently  takes  place  in  baking  pottery,  and  that  by  vari- 
ODS  experiments  they  happened  upon  several  processes  of  its 
nwnafacture.     We  know  .that  the  aUcienta  bad  not  arrived  at  the 
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positive  knowledge  of  modern  times,  and  had  not  the  ability,  bj 
chemical  analysis,  to  accurately  understand  what  caused  their  fail- 
ures, or  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  insure  success  in  the 
future. 

From  the  Egyptians  the  Phoenicians  unquestioQably  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  glass  making,  though  Pliny  ascribes  their 
discovery  of  it  to  accident.  According  to  his  account,  some  sail- 
ors who  were  shipwrecked  built  a  fire  on  the  beach,  and  found 
that  the  sand,  from  its  contact  with  some  lumps  of  soda,  had  fused 
into  a  glass.  Such  an  explanation  was  satisfactory  to  the  spirit 
of  history  in  ancient  times,  when  the  accidental  or  the  marvellous 
was  more  readily  received  as  the  cause  of  anything  than  the  regu- 
lar and  orderly  course  of  cause  and  effect.  With  the  sceptical 
spirit  of  modern  history,  however,  such  accounts  must  submit  to 
the  test  of  logical  examination,  and,  as  in  this  instance,  are  reject- 
ed if  they  cannot  stand  it.  We  know  that  a  fire  so  built,  in  the 
open  air,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  could  not  fuse  sand, 
never  mind  how  much  soda  was  accidentally  present. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  glass  works,  according  to  their 
statements,  were  in  operation  at  Alexandria  and  at  Sidon,  while 
Theophrastus  states  that  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  before 
the  commencement  of  our  Christian  era  the  arts  of  cutting,  grind- 
ing, coloring,  and  gilding  glass  were  in  use,  and  that  articles  of 
exquisite  workmanship  were  produced,  but  were  so  costly  as  to  be 
possessed  only  as  luxuries  by  the  very  rich.  The  Emperor  Aure- 
lian,  it  is  said,  required  a  portion  of  the  tribute  from  Egypt  to  be 
paid  in  articles  of  glat<s. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  was  introduced  into  Rome  during  the 
time  of  Cicero,  who  died  in  the  year  43  B.  0.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury, articles  of  glass  were  in  common  use  in  Rome,  and  in  Iler- 
culancum  various  utensils  made  of  it  have  been  discovered,  and 
in  Pompeii  window  glass,  though  the  Romans  generally  used 
sheets  of  mica  for  their  windows,  when  they  used  anything,  to 
make  them  a  protection  from  the  outer  air,  which  the  mildness 
of  their  climate  rendered  generally  unnecessary.  Stained  glass  is 
known  to  have  l»een  used  in  the  churches  of  Europe  as  early  as  in 
the  eighth  century ;  but  its  use  in  private  houses  was  much  later, 
so  that  as  late  even  as  the  twelfth  century,  a  house  in  England  in 
which  the  windows  were  provided  with  glass  was  considered  w 
have  everything  which  luxury  could  afford. 

The  crusades/which  did  so  much  to  give  Western  Europe  a 
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practical  knowledge  of  the  industriea  and  civilization  of  the  East, 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture 
of  glass  into  Venice,  where  the  art  was  grcatlj  improved,  new 
processes  being  invented,  until  the  industry  became  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  state.  Venetian  glass  became 
famous  all  over  £urope,  and  to-day  articles  of  this  manufacture 
are  among  the  most  choice  and  valuable  treasures  of  the  various 
art  and  industrial  museums.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  quite 
generally  believed  that  a  certain  kind  of  Venetian  glass  had  the 
rare  virtue  of  shivering  to  fragments  when  any  poison  was  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  made  from  it ;  nor  has  the  tradition  entirely 
died  out  to  this  day. 

This  industry,  during  its  flourishing  period,  was  guarded  most 
jealously  by  the  state  ;  the  workmen  were  granted  ceitain  privi- 
leges, but  were  carefully  guarded  to  prevent  their  carrying  the 
knowledge  of  the  process  into  other  countries,  or  to  sell  the  infor^ 
mation  to  strangers.  It  was  at  the  Venetian  factories  that  mirrors 
were  first  made  of  glass,  and  soon  replaced  the  use  of  those 
of  polished  metal,  which  had  been  used  by  the  ancients. 
The  financial  importance  of  this  industry,  as  developed  by  the  Ve- 
netians, was  soon  seen  by  the  French,  and  the  government  offered 
great  inducements  for  its  introduction.  As  early  as  1634  attempts 
were  made  to  manufacture  mirrors^  and  in  1666  workmen  were  ob- 
tained from  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Venetian 
processes.  In  1688  Abraham  Thevart  discovered  the  method  of 
casting  mirror  plates,  and  soon  after  a  factory  for  their  production 
was  established  at  St.  Gobain,  which  for  nearly  a  century  re- 
tained the  monopoly  for  the  manufacture  of  this  desirable  article 
of  luxury. 

In  England,  it  is  claimed  that  window  glass  was  made  as  early 
as  1439.  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  has  given  an  old 
builder's  contract,  from  which  this  fact  appears.  But  at  this  time 
it  also  appears  that  a  preference  was  given  to  that  which  was  im- 
ported. It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  manufacture  of  window 
glass  was  established  in  London  in  1557,  and  that  soon  after  a  fine 
quality  of  flint  glass  was  manufactured  in  another  factory  in  the 
same  place.  Coal  was  introduced  as  fuel  in  the  place  of  wood  in 
1635,  by  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  and  a  great  impetus  was  given  the 
manufacture  by  the  improvement.  In  1673  the  first  sheets  of 
blown  glass  for  mirrors  or  windows  were  manufactured  in  a  factory 
M  Lambeth,  established  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  in  which 
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Venetian  workmen  were  employed.  The  government  At  first  pro- 
tected this  manufacture  bj  a  bounty,  and  by  other  measureB  which 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent., 
and  in  consequence  various  other  manufactories  were  established. 
Eventually,  however,  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  manu- 
facturing glass  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  introduction  of 
any  new  or  improved  methods,  by  the  establishment  of  the  excise 
system,  and  the  consequent  stationing  of  government  officers  in 
the  manufactories.  In  1845  th)e  bounties,  the  aids,  and  the  restrict 
tions  were  all  removed,  and  under  the  system  of  total  non-inter- 
ference by^the  government,  the  glass  manufacture  of  England  has 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased.  In  1844  the  English  exports  of 
glass  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  in  1855  they  exceeded  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  quality  of  the  English  crown  glass,  or  blown  glass, 
fs  unrivalled. 

The  chief  production  of  glass  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world,  is 
carried  on  in  Belgium.  In  1854  the  amount  made  there  was  one 
fourth  more  than  lliat  in  England,  being  both  crown  and  sheet. 

Glass  may  be  technically  defined  as  a  transparent,  homogene- 
ous, hard  product,  formed  by  the  fhsion  of  silica  with  the  oxides 
of  the  alkaline,  earthy,  or  common  metals.  It  is  usually  without 
color,  and  then  resembles  rock  crystal.  It  can  be  colored,  how- 
ever, either  by  accident  or  design,  with  the  colored  metallic  ox- 
ides. It  is  brittle  in  thick  pieces,  but  in  thin  plates,  or  threads, 
is  very  elastic.  At  a  red  heat  it  becomes  soft,  ductile,  and  plastic. 
Silica,  the  basis  of  all  glass/ is  by  itself  infusible  by  any  heat  which 
our  furnaces  can  sustain,  but  its  vitreous  fusion  is  easily  caused  by 
mixing  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity'  of  potash  or  soda,  cither  alone 
or  mixed  with  lime  or  litharge.  Silica  being,  as  chemistry  has 
shown,  an  acid,  it  combines  at  the  fusing  beat  with  these  bases, 
forming  a  saline  compound  ;  so  that  glass  may  be  considered  as  a 
silicate  of  certain  oxides,  in  which  the  acids  and  the  bases  exist 
in  equivalent  proportions. 

If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  bcfbrchand  the  quantities  or  the 
proportions  of  the  bases  required  by  the  silica  for  its  saturation, 
we  could  in  advance  determine  readily  the  best  proportions  for 
making  glass.  But  as  we  have  not  yet  done  this,  and  as  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  dificrences  of  the  temperature  cause  a  difierence 
in  the  capacity  for  saturation  of  the  silica,  and  as  the  properties 
of  the  glass  vary  with  the  varions  bases,  we  must  in  the  present 
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condition  of  our  knowledge  depend  more  npon  experience  and  piiu;- 
tice  than  upon  theory  in  this  matter.  The  following  chemied  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  glasses  has  been  proposed  :  — 

1.  Soluble  glass;  a  simple  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  of 
both  of  these  alkalies. 

2.  Bohemian,  or  crown  glass  ;  silicate  of  potash  and  lime. 

5.  Common  wiiidow  glass  and  mirrors;  silicate  of  soda  and 
lime  ;  Sometimes  aldo  of  potash. 

4.  Bottle  glass ;  silicate  of  soda,  lime,  alumitia,  and  iron. 

6.  Ordinary  crystal  glass ;  silicate  of  potash  and  lead. 

6.  Flint  glass ;  silicate  of  potash  and  lead ;  richer  in  lead  than 
No.  5. 

7.  Strass  ;  sifa'cate  of  potash  and  lead ;  stilt  richer  in  lead. 

5.  Enamel ;  silicate  and  stannate,  or  antimoniate  of  potash  or 
soda  and  lead. 

When  melted  or  cooled  slowly,  the  glasses  which  contain  sev- 
eral bades  are  liable  to  changes.  The  silica  becdmes  divided  atnong 
the  bases,  making  diflei'ent  coodpotnds  of  definite  proportions, 
which  crystallize  separate  from  each  other,  so  that  the  homogeneity 
of  the  glass  is  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  hard,  loses  its  transpar- 
ency, is  fibrous,  much  less  fusible,  and  a  better  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity.  This  is  called  devitrijied  glasd,  or  Reaumur's  por- 
celain, after  the  discoverer  of  this  process. 

The  proportion  with  which  dilica  Unites  with  the  alkaline  and 
other  oxides,  is  modified  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  union  is 
effected ;  the  lower  the  heat,  the  less  silica  and  the  more  of  the 
base  will  be  requiretl.  If,  therefore,  a  glass  which  has  an  excesd 
of  alkali  be  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  its  for- 
mation, a  portion  of  the  base  will  be  set  free,  until  a  permanent 
combination  is  formed  according  to  the  temperature.  Hence  a  va- 
riety of  results  will  obtain  from  the  same  mixture  of  materials, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  they  are  fused  and 
worked ;  and  the  essential  composition  should  always  be  referred 
to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  in  which  it  was  made.  When  a  glass 
has  been  made  at  a  high  temperature,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lime,  and  is  afterwards  kept  for  some  time  fused  at  a  lower 
temperature,  a  portion  of  the  lime  will  form  such  another  combi- 
nation with  the  silica  as  to  destroy  the  transparency  of  the  glass. 
An  excess  of  silica,  with  an  increased  heat,  will  produce  the  same 
results. 

The  power  of  glass  to  resist  the  action  of  water,  alkalies^  acids^ 
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the  air,  and  of  light,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater  as  the  heat 
employed  in  its  manufacture  has  been  higher,  as  the  proportion  of 
the  bases  is  smaller,  and  as  its  constituent  parts  more  nearly  ap- 
proach to  exactness  the  equivalent  ratios.  Glass  containing  too 
great  a  proportion  of  alkali  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  affinity  of  glass  for  water,  or  its  hygrometric  attraction, 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  alkali  it  contains;  Air  and  light 
operate  upon  glass  most  probably  by  their  oxidizing  powers. 
Bluish  or  greenish  colored  glass  becomes  colorless  by  exposure. 
If  glass  containing  lead  be  exposed  to  air  in  which  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  be  present,  the  oxide  of  lead  is  converted  ioto  a  sulphu- 
ret,  and  the  surface  of  the  glass  becomes  opaque  and  iridescent. 
This  effect  is  often  seen  in  stables.  The  test  for  a  glass  vessel  to 
resist  most  of  these  effects,  is  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
in  it,  or  boiling  it  in  the  acid :  if  the  glass  is  good,  it  will  remain 
smooth  and  transparent ;  if  not,  it  will  become  dim  and  rough. 

After  the  glass  is  made,  it  is  toughened  by  annealing.  Withont 
this  process  it  is  very  brittle  ;  a  vessel  of  thick  glass,  unannealcd, 
will  sometimes  fly  to  pieces  by  the  simple  effect  of  the  changes  of 
the  atmospheric  temperature.  Annealing  is  performed  by  heatiDg 
the  glass,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly.  Frequently  the  vessels 
are  heated  in  salt  water  or  oil  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  these 
fluids  can  contain,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  The 
glass  thus  treated  will  stand  the  variations  of  temperature  within 
the  limits  of  the  heat  that  has  been  used. 

The  following  classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  glass  may 
be  of  interest  for  comparison  with  the  one  already  g^ven :  — 

1.  Bottle  glass,  including  the  varieties  from  which  hollow  ves- 
sels and  tubes,  common  bottles,  medicine  bottles,  vials,  tumUerB, 
and  so  on,  are  made.  The  dark-colored  varieties  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  in  none  of  them  is 
any  oxide  of  lead.  White  bottle  glass  is  made  of  silica,  soda  or 
potash,  and  lime. 

2.  Window  glass,  including  cylinder  or  sheet  glass,  and  English 
crown  glass,  is  a  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  lime,  and  alumina.^ 

3.  Plate  glass,  which  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  the 
gp'eater  purity  .of  the  materials,  and  their  freedom  from  color. 

4.  Flint  glass,  used  for  grinding,  making  sand  paper,  Ac,  com- 
posed of  silica,  potash,  and  oxide  of  lead.^ 

5.  Crystal  glass,  used  for  optical  instruments  and  table  purposeSi 
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consists  of  silica  or  boracic  acid,  potash,  and  more  lead  than  the 
preceding. 

6.  Strass,  or  the  material  nsed  for  the  imitation  of  precious 
stones,  coDtaius  much  oxide  of  lead,  and  also  the  metallic  oxides 
used  for  giving  the  varioas  colors. 

f .  Enamel,  composed  of  silica,  soda,  and  oxide  of  lead,  and 
rendered  opaque  by  the  oxide  of  tin  or  antimony,  which  forms  a 
Btannate  or  antimoniate  with  the  soda.  Besides,  there  is  soluble 
glass,  being  a  simple  silicate  of  soda  or  of  potash,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two  silicates. 

To  describe  the  yarious  operations  hy  which  glass  is  worked, 
would  require  so  much  elaboration,  and  so  many  illustrations  to 
make  them  intelligible,  that  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  attempt 
it  here.  A  visit  of  an  hour  to  any  one  of  tite  numerous  glass  fao- 
tories,  in  actual  operation,  will  give  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  simplicity  and  skill  with  which  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture are  carried  on,  than  an  entire  volume  could  do. 

The  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  into  the  United 
States  was  contemporaneous  with  the  scttiement  of  the  country. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  first  colony  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
1601,  some  of  the  colonists  brought  over  were  glass  makers,  and 
the  first  cargo  sent  back  to  England  contained  "  trials  of  pitch, 
tar,  glass,  frankincense,  and  soap  ashes,  with  what  wainscot  and 
clapboard  could  be  provided.''  At  the  same  time.  Captain  John 
Smith,  of  famou9  memory,  returned  *'  a  plain  and  scholarly  an- 
swer "  by  the  same  vessel  to  the  council  in  London,  who  had  com- 
plained  of  the  want  of  profitable  returns  from  the  colony.  From 
Stith's  History  of  Virffinia  we  learn  that  the  glass  house  stood  in 
the  woods,  about  a  mile  from  Jamestown.  Small  as  it  unquestion- 
ably was,  yet  it  deserves  mention  as  being  the  first  manufactory 
erected  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Stith  also  informs 
us  that,  in  1621,  a  fund  was  subscribed  to  establish  a  factory  of  glass 
beads,  to  be  used  as  a  currency  in  the  trade  with  the  Indians  for 
furs,  and  a  Captain  Norton,  with  some  skilled  Italian  workmen, 
was  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  profitable  specula- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  also,  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  importing  women  into  the  colony,  so  as  to  give  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  permanency  of  the  settlement,  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  last  venture  proved  more  immediately  profit- 
able than  the  first,  the  price  of  maids  rising  as  high  as  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  the  demand  being  active 
enough  to  quickly  absorb  the  supply. 

In  the  settlement  at  Massachusetts  the  first  establishment  of  a 
glass  manufactory  is  said  to  Have  been  made  at  the  village  of  Ger- 
niantown,  in  Braintree.  Glass  .bottles  alone  were  made  here,  and 
the  business  was  continued  until  shortly  before  the  revolution, 
when  the  failure  of  the  proprietors  and  the  burning  of  the  build- 
ings led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  which  lias  never 
been  resumed.  In  1639  a  glass  house  was  established  at  Salem, 
and  the  court  granted  "  to  the  glass  men  severall  acres  of  ground 
adjoyning-  to  their  bowses,''  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  enter- 
prise. In  1641  the  court  further  authorized  the  authorities  of  the 
town  of  Salem  to  lend  the  proprietors  thirty  pounds,  to  be  deduct- 
ed from  the  next  town  rate,  and  to  be  repaid  by  tlic  borrowers 
"  if  the  work  succeeded,  when  they  are  able."  Bottles  and  coarse 
articles  of  inferior  kinds  of  glass  were  alone  made  here.  The 
use  of  glass  in  windows  was  at  this  time  not  common  in  tiie 
mother  country,  and  of  course  it  was  not  in  the  colonies.  One  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Plymouth  settlement  wrote  to  his  friends 
in  England,  ''  Bring  paper  and  linseed  oil  for  your  windows,  and 
cotton  yam  for  your  lamps."  In  1629  Mr.  Iliggin^on,  writing 
from  Salem,  says,  "  Bring  glass  for  your  windows." 

In  1752  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  grant- 
ing the  sole  privilege  of  making  glass  in  the  province  to  Isaac  0. 
Winslow  and  his  associates.  In  New  York,  Jan  Smeeds  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  glass  maker,  and  a  map  made  in  1732 
indicates  the  existence  of  two  establishments  in  the  city  for  glass 
making.  A  glass  house  is  also  mentioned  as  existing  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1683.  The  business  did  not,  however,  assume  any  impor- 
tance in  the  country  before  the  time  of  the  revolution,  although 
glass  was  one  of  the  articles  taxed  by  the  mother  country.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution,  the  importations  being  suspended,  the  need  of 
glass  was  greatly  felt.  Lord  Sheffield,  writing  when  peace  was 
declared,  says,  "There  are  glass  works  in  Pennsylvania.  Bad 
glass  is  made  in  New  Jersey  for  windows,  but  there  is  not  any 
quantity  of  glass  made  in  America  as  yet  except  bottles." 

In  1788  the  legislature  of  New  York  voted  a  loan  of  three 
thousand  pounds  for  eight  years  to  the  proprietors  of  a  glass  fac- 
tory near  Albany,  which,  in  1797,  became  the  property  of  an  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  **  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,"  and 
was  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  state  for  five  years.     The 
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glass  made  by  tliem  w&s  in  good  repute,  and  the  business  wae  ac- 
tively  carried  on,  producing  about  twenty  thousand  feet  of  glass 
a  month,  besides  bottles  and  flint  glass,  and  continued  until  1815, 
vhcn  it  was  discontinued  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of 
file!  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works. 

Glass  works  were  commenced  in  Boston  in  1T87,  which  in  ISOO 
produced  about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  a  year,  aod 
the  business  is  still  carried  on  most  eucccssfully  in  Massachu- 
setts. Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  also  commenced  the 
production  of  glass  during  tlie  last  century.  The  first  factory 
commenced  in  Piltshurg,  which  is  at  present  a  most  important  cen- 
tre of  the  production  of  glass  in  this  country,  was  begun  in  1195. 
General  O'Hara  deserves  the  chief  credit  for  establiBhing  the  busi- 
ness in  Pittsburg.  Among  his  papers  at  his  death  was  found  a 
memorandum  to  this  effect,  "To-day  wo  made  the  first  bottle,  at 
a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars." 

The  production  of  glass  and  glass  ware  in  this  country  was,  by 
the  census  of  1860,  gi^en  as  ncariy  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  Ju 
18T0  it  had  reached  nearly  doublo  this  amount,  acid  the  business 
bids  fair  to  increase  still  further.  Though  some  of  the  modern 
processes,  as,  for  example,  the  making  of  mirrors,  are  not  yet  car- 
ried on  in  tills  country,  and  we  have  to  depend  still  upon  Europe 
for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  articles  of  glass  ware  to  meet 
the  demands  of  artistic  cultivation,  yet,  in  time,  so  surely  has 
American  industry  become  established,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  here,  as  in  other  departments  of  industry,  attain  the  ability  of 
supplying  the  demand.  * 
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A  DRINK,  correspondingf  to  whut  is  called  kIo  or  beer,  made  of 
barley  or  other  grains,  steeped  iu  water  and  afterwards  lertneuted, 
baa  been  known  among  all  nations  from  a  very  early  period.  It  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  a  discovery  or  invention  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  almost  all  countries,  even  includiag  those  where 
wine  is  a  natural  production,  beer  has  been  a  common  beverage. 
The  p^ple  of  Sp^n  and  France,  and  ditTcront  states  of  Germany, 
the  inhabitants  of  India  and  China,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Abyssinia, 
have  been,  and  are,  beer-drinkers. 

'  Tacitus,  in  bis  Hiatory  of  the  Oermans  (chapter  xxiii.),  says  the 
people  made  drink  of  barley  or  other  grain,  and  fenncnted  it  boss 
to  resemble  wine.  Ho  intimates  also,  that  while  their  food  was 
Tery  plain  and  inexpensive,  there  was  not  the  same  sobriety  in 
their  drink ;  and  that,  if  any  one  should  give  them  all  they  da- 
sired  to  drink,  they  wonld  be  known  for  their  vices  rather  than 
their  valor.  The  fondness  of  the  Germans  for  beer  does  not  appear 
to  have  become  less  since  the  days  of  Tacitus.  During  the  siege  of 
Strasburg,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18T0,  some  German  citizens 
flent  a  request  to  General  Uhlrich  that  he  would  officially  ask  the 
Prussians  not  to  direct  their  fire  towards  the  breweries. 

In  China,  in  different  periods  of  its  bistoiy,  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  has  been  frfbidden,  because  the  production  of  othei 
(898) 
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things  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people.  The  im- 
mense population  of  that  empire  requires  the  land  to  be  used  for 
the  production  of  grain  in  its  various  kinds,  so  that  the  culture  of 
the  grape  is  neglected,  and  wine  is  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Being, 
therefore,  in  some  respects  deprived  of  grape  wine,  the  Chinese 
make  liquors  from  com  and  other  grains,  which  are  used  in  great 
quantities.  That  most  common,  however,  is  obtained  from  tho 
fermentation  of  rice.  It  is  a  kind  of  beer,  and  has  not  an  unpleas- 
ant  taste,  though,  as  generally  used  in  China,  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and  not  very  agreeable,  but  at  tho  same  time  not  possessing  a 
larg^e  amount  of  alcohol.  On  one  occasion  an  excellent  quality  of 
this  rice  beer  was  ofiicrcd  to  an  English  connoisseur  in  wine,  who 
discovered,  as  he  thought,  that  it  was  the  produce  of  some  cele- 
brated vintage  in  Spain.  He  served  it  at  dessert  to  some  of  his 
countrymen,  who  pronounced  it  excellent,  and  perceived  in  it  the 
true  flavor  and  bouquet  of  Spanish  wines. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  beer  the  rice  is  fermented  in  large 
jars ;  a  kind  of  yeast  or  leaven  is  mixed  with  it,  which  is  called 
tho  '*  mother  of  wine.''  This  yeast  is  made  of  unbolted  wheat 
flour,  and  prepared  with  great  care,  as  the  goodness  of  the  wine 
or  beer  depends  on  the  quality  of  tho  yeast  employed.  It  is  some- 
times made  of  the  flour  of  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  also  of  peas  and 
beans,  to  which  is  often  added  odoriferous  herbs,  and  fruits  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder.  In  the  northern  parts  of  China  this  beer 
is  made  of  millet  instead  of  rice. 

A  kind  of  brandy  is  made  of  corn,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  em- 
pire* from  large  millet  (sorghum)  ;  and  by  passing  it  several  times 
through  the  still,  it  has  the  fire  and  strength  of  alcohol.  These 
liquors  have  a  very  unpleasant  taste,  which  is  sometimes  modified 
by  bruising  in  them  green  fruits  and  aromatic  herbs.  The  Chinese 
swallow  these  fiery  fluids  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  usually 
take  them  hot.  A  recent  traveller  in  China  says,  "  One  can  hard- 
ly imagine  what  pleasure  the  Chinese  find  in  imbibing  these  burn- 
ing drinks,  which  are  absolutely  like  liquid  fire,  and  moreover  very 
ill-tasted.  But  many  instances  have  been  mentioned  of  their  hav- 
ing died  a  fiery  death  for  the  sake  of  it ;  of  men  who  have  absorbed 
such  a  quantity  of  alcohol  as  to  have  become  fairly  saturated  with 
it,  and  to  have,  in  a  manner,  exhaled  it  fi'om  every  pore.  The 
slightest  accident  then,  the  mere  lighting  of  a  pipe,  has  been  sufiS- 
cient  to  envelop  in  flames  and  consume  these  wretched  creatures.'* 

T!he  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquor  fi*om  com  was  the  accidental 
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discovery  of  a  ChiDCSc  peasant  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though 
rice  beer,  or  rice  wine,  was  known  to  that  people  twenty  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  While  Chinese  law  prohibits  the  making 
of  rice  wine  and  other  spirits,  since  the  various  grains  are  needed 
as  food  for  the  immense  population,  yet  this  law  is  a  dead  letter ; 
a  fee  to  the  local  mandarin  removes  all  difficulty.  Though  the 
government  sells  permission  to  distil  brandy,  it  is  on  the  condition 
that  no  grain  shall  be  used  which  is  not  spoiled,  and  so  ]insuited 
for  food.  But  this  condition  is  never  regarded.  The  immense 
consumption  of  rice  beer  and  com  brandy  has  its  results  in  the 
common  vice  of  drunkenness,  which  is  a  prime  cause  of  poverty  in 
China,  as  in  all  other  countries. 

Among  the  Saxons  and  Danes  ale  or  beer  has  been,  from  earliest 
times,  a  favorite  drink.  It  was  never  wanting  at  tlieir  feasts ;  and 
in  their  pagan  faith  beer-drinking  constituted  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  happiness  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.  The  modern  representa- 
tion of  John  Barleycorn  on  his  beer  barrel,  called  by  Burns  "the 
king  o'  grain,"  doubtless  suggests  the  idea  of  an  earthly  paradise 
to  many  devotees  of  Barclay  &  Perkins,  or  of  "  guid  auld  Scotch 
drink."  In  the  early  periods  of  £nglish  history,  ale  and  bread 
were  considered  equally  as  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  various  ordinances  regarding  bread  and  ale  passed 
from  time  to  time  to  regulate  the  price  of  these  articles.  In  that 
time,  when  brewers  in  the  city  paid  twenty-four  pence  for  a  qua^ 
ter  of  barley,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a 
penny.  Before  beer  by  fermentation  converts  the  sugar  it  contains 
into  alcohol,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  nourishing  drink  ;  the  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  it  ordinarily  contains  is  small,  varying  from  three 
to  eight  per  cent.  It  holds  in  solution  certain  quantities  of  gum, 
sugar,  and  starch,  qualities  which  are  nutritious. 

In  the  earliest  times  beer  has  been  spoken  of  as  possessing  in- 
toxicating qualities;  it  has  been  called  the  wine  of  barley. 
Writers  of  the  early  centuries,  describing  the  mode  of  making 
beer,  say,  "  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water  and  made  to  germinate, 
by  which  its  spirits  are  excited  and  set  at  liberty ;  it  is  then  dried 
and  ground,  after  which  it  is  infused  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which,  being  fermented,  becomes  a  pleasant,  warming,  strengthen* 
ing,  and  intoxicating  liquor." 

Beer  is  a  favorite  drink  of  Germans,  and  their  persistent  d^ 
mand  for  it  has  caused  it ,  to  be  extensively  manufactured  in  the 
Vnited  States^  though  it^  coneamption  ia  by  no  means  confined  to 
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the  German  population.  The  number  of  barrels  of  fermented 
liquors,  —  ale,  beer,  lager  beer,  and  porter,  —  returned  for  tax  dur- 
ing the  year  1866,  was  more  than  five  millions ;  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  18*71,  the  number  of  barrels  was  7,159,380,  on  which 
was  paid  as  internal  revenue  the  sum  of  $7,389,141.  73.  It  is  al- 
together probable  that  the  number  of  barrels  returned  for  taxation 
docs  not  represent  the  number  actually  manufactured  and  con- 
sumed. 

That  a  drink  known  for  so  many  centuries,  and  used  by  all  peo- 
ples and  nations,  is  evil  in  its  effects  in  all  cases,  can  hardly  be 
supposed.  And  yet  the  stronger  kinds  of  beer,  consumed  in  large 
quantities,  as  it  is  by  the  great  multitude  of  beer-drinkers,  can 
have  only  a  pernicious  influence  on  health  and  morals.  Apoplexy 
aind  palsy  are  the  common  perils  of  intemperate  beer-driuking.  The 
average  German  beer-drinker  is  so  intellectually  confused  aud  stu- 
pefied that  he  is  said  to  laugh  at  a  joke  only  the  day  after  he  hears 
it.  Its  tendency  is  to  heavy  sottishuess  and  intellectual  paralysis. 
The  cost  of  the  beer  consumed  in  the  United  States,  including 
grain,  hops,  labor,  coal,  yeast,  etc.,  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  annually  ;  and  for  all  this  expense,  witli  the 
time  lost  in  beer  shops,  and  the  diseases  acquired  in  them,  tliere  is 
really  no  equivalent. 

Wine  is  the  name  of  a  liquor  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  same  name  is  given  to  other  bever- 
ages made  by  fermenting  the  juice  of  other  fruits.  In  the  earliest 
i*ecords,  in  the  oldest  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  wine  is  spoken 
of  as  though  already  known.  ^  Of  the  exact  signification  of  the 
word,  as  variously  used  in  the  Scriptures,  much  has  been  written, 
and  different  opinions  expressed.  Its  general  meaning  however 
is,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  known  in  all  countries, 
cither  as  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  production.  The  geogi*aphical 
range  of  the  grape  is  very  wide,  and  wine  may  be  made  on  both 
continents  between  latitude  50^  north  and  latitude  46°  south.  In 
the  warm  or  hot  regions  the  richest  sweet  wines  are  made. 
The  quality  of  wine  is  also  determined  by  soil  and  situation.  The 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  pure  winea  varies  from  six  to  sixteen  per 
cent.  Where  much  alcohol  is  present,  they  are  termed  strong  or 
ge}ierous  wines }  where  otherwise,  light  or  weak ;  where  much  sugar 
is  nndecomposed,  they  are  called  sioeei  or  luscious  wines ;  where 
little,  they  are  called  dry  wines. 

Chemists  are  generally,  agreed  that  the  condition  in  which  alco- 
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hoi  exists  in  the  natural  product  of  the  first  and  second  fenueuia- 
tion  of  the  grape  juice,  is  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is 
found  when  obtained  by  distillation.  The  addition  of  alcohol,  or 
any  distilled  spirits^  is  always  injurious  to  wine,  destroying  its 
finer  qualities,  and  rendering  it  decidedly  hurtful  in  its  effects. 
Alcohol  or  spirits  thus  added  to  wine  do  not  assimilate  with  it, 
but  remain  as  foreign  and  unnatural  elements.  "  The  alcohol  thus 
uncombined  acts  on  the  body  in  the  same  way  as  alcohol  simply 
diluted  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water.  This  is  manifest 
even  in  the  difference  of  the  moral  effects  of  unadulterated  wine, 
in  which  the  spirit  is  an  integral  element,  and  those  of  the  colored 
liquids,  which  serve  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  a  large  portion  of  alco- 
hol. The  pure,  light  wines  of  France  and  Germany  produce  aa 
agreeable  exhilaration  of  mind,  very  unlike  the  mere  physical 
excitement,  almost  amounting  to  ferocity,  which  results  from 
largely  brandied  wines."  It  is  the  universal  practice  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sicily  to  add  brandy  to  wines  which  are  intended  for 
a  foreign  market.  The  wines  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
are  made  unnaturally  strong  by  the  addition  of  distilled  spirits  and 
of  sugar  before  fermentation,  while  the  light  wines  of  Europe  are 
the  pure,  unmixed  juice  of  the  grape.  The  custom,  however,  is 
common  in  all  countries  of  adulterating  wine  by  the  addition  of 
spirits  and  other  foreign  substances. 

"  The  diseases  which  attend  spirit-drinkers,  chiefly  disorders  of 
the  liver,  are  commonly  met  with  among  the  consumers  of  wines, 
to  which  brandy  or  whiskey  has  been  added,  though  such  disor- 
ders rarely,  if  ever,  follow  even  the  intemperate  use  of  pure  wine. 
Much,  therefore,  of  the  ill  health  supposed  to  follow  the  habitual 
use  of  wines,  must  be  attributed  to  the  alcohol  with  which  they 
arc  adulterated,  not  to  the  wine  itself.  It  has  been  held  to  be  in- 
explicable why  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  forming  an  integral  portion 
of  some  good,  sound  wine,  will  not  afiect  the  head  to  the  extent 
or  with  the  rapidity  that  half  the  quantity  will  do  when  taken  pure, 
or  still  more  rapidly  when  diluted  with  water.  If  the  power, 
which  all  vegetable  acids  possess  of  counteracting  intoxication  be 
called  to  mind,  it  seems  natural  that  the  free  acids  present  in 
wine  should  hinder  the  spirit  from  acting  prejudicially.  Tartaric 
acid,  that  one  most  common  in  good  wine,  has  the  greatest  power 
in  this  respect." 

Unfortunately  for  the  consumers  of  wine,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
pure  wine  in  the  market,  in  this  or  any  ooontiy.  In  wine-grow- 
ing countries  adulterated  wine  is  common,  pure  wi^e  the  exception* 
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The  number  of  gallons  of  wine  made  in  the  United  States  can- 
not be  known  with  certainty,  since,  besides  the  lai^  product  in 
Ohio,  California,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  more  or  less  is  made 
for  domestic  use  in  almost  all  the  other  states.  The  foreign  im< 
portation  of  wine  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  18tl,  amounted  to 
9,553,156  gallons,  and  5,815,080  bottles,  at  a  cost  of  $5,573,389. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  amount  of  these  imported 
wines  could  be  called  the  pure  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

Whiskey  is  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  rye,  com,  molasses, 
and,  it  is  said,  also  from  potatoes.  It  is  the  most  common  and 
the  cheapest  form  of  intoxicating  liquor ;  and  in  ttie  compounding 
and  manufacture  of  other  liquors,  it  enters  more  or  less  into  all 
kinds  of  different  names.  Of  the  large  amount  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  a  part  is  reduced  to  alcohol,  a  part  exported  to 
be  returned  in  a  few  months  under  the  pleasing  names  of  "  French 
brandy  "  and  "  Holland  gin,''  etc.,  but  it  is  principally  consumed 
at  home.  The  number  of  gallons  of  whiskey  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  returned  for  tax  in  the  year  1870,  was  71,837,099.  In 
addition  to  this  amount,  there  was  imported  during  the  same  year, 
under  the  name  of  spirits  and  cordials,  1,667,226  gallons,  making 
a  total  of  more  than  73,000,000  of  gallons.  In  the  year  1870  the 
amount  received  as  internal  revenue  from  spirituous  liquors,  in* 
eluding  special  tax  on  distillers,  dealers,  etc.,  exceeded  $55,000,000. 
When  it  is  remembered  th(|t  this  ocean  of  whiskey  is  for  the  most 
part  retailed  by  the  glass  at  an  enormous  profit,  the  immense  cost, 
and  greater  moral  waste  to  wjiiskey-drinkers,  may  be  understood. 

The  temperance  reform  is  one  of  the  noticeable  features  of  our 
modem  social  life.  In  Europe,  generally,  a  refomiation  on  the 
anbject  of  wine  and  spirit-drinking  is  not  understood  or  appre- 
ciated. When  the  grape  disease  diminished  the  supply  of  wine 
and  augmented  its  price,  the  people  formed  the  habit  of  using 
strong  spirituous  liquors,  and  much  drankenness  was  the  conse- 
quence. A  temperance  society  was  organized  in  Turin  in  the 
year  1861,  —  probably  the  first  and  only  one  in  Italy,  —  not  to 
discourage  the  use  of  wine,  but  of  strong  liquors.  Though  men 
of  learning  and  influence  had  an  active  interest  in  this  society,  it 
does  not  appear  to  liave  had  any  significant  results.  It  is  reported 
of  a  German  clergyman,  that  in  addressing  his  people  on  what  bo 
called  temperance,. he  said  that  "  ordinarily  a  man  should  not  take 
more  than  two  bottles  of  wine  at  a  sitting ;  that  God  had  given  to 
but  few  persons  ihe  ci^acity  of  taking  elghti  as  ho  had  to  him/' 
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The  warfare  made  among  us  against  the  use,  as  a  beverage,  of 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  has  for  many  years  been  earnest,  and  re- 
sulted in  great  good.  A  great  host  of  our  population,  including  all 
ages,  have  been  educated  into  the  sentiment  of  total  abstinence. 
In  carrying  forward  this  reform,  doubtless  some  errors  have  been 
committed  through  excess  of  zeal.  In  a  fair  examination  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink, 
we  may  not  find  that  their  use  is  denounced  as  in  itself  a  sin. 
While  no  such  sentiment  may  be  declared,  it  may  still  be  true  that 
tn  millions  of  individual  cases  it  would  be  a  sin  to  use  the  one-  or 
the  other.  We  must  distinguish  between  a  general  principle  and 
individual  acts,  the  character  of  which  must,  in  many  cases,  be 
determined  by  circumstances.  It  was  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
pie  that  the  use  of  wine  was  a  sin  per  se,  i.  e.,  in  itself,  in  any  cir* 
cumstances,  and  absurdly  demanding  the  substitution  of  water  for 
wine  at  the  communion,  that  at  one  time  greatly  injured  the  cause 
of  temperance. 

Anotlier  sentiment  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is^that  t?i/cni- 
perance  is  a  sin,  and  under  the  Theocracy  it  was  punished  in  the 
most  summary  manner.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  parents  of  a  re- 
bellious son,  who  was  a  drunkard,  to  denounce  him  to  the  elders 
of  his  city.  And  the  divine  direction  was,  that  "  all  the  men  of 
the  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die ;  so  shalt  thou 
put  evil  away  from  among  j'ou,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear." 
"  Woe  to  the  drunkards  of  £phraim,  whose  glorious  beauty  is  a 
fading  flower.  Behold,  the  Jjord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one, 
which,  as  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  destroying  storm,  as  a  flood  of 
mighty  waters  overflowing,  shall  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the 
hand ;  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  shall  be  trodden  under  feet." 
God  condemns  drunkenness  as  a  sin,  for  which  the  drunkard  is  re- 
sponsible. 

With  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  sin  of 
•jiitemperanco,  we  may  connect  the  teachings  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries that  it  is  the  most  finiitful  cause  of  all  forms  of  pauperism  and 
crime.  Guided  by  such  instructions,  it  may  be  said  that  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquor  is  a  safe,  and  should  be  adopted 
as  a  general  rule  of  duty  ;  and  that  exceptions  are  to  be  made  only 
in  favor  of  the  infirm,  the  weak,  and  the  sick,  and  even  then  only 
in  behalf  of  those  whose  infirmities  do  not  come  of  excess  or  in- 
temperate habits. 

» 

Intemperance  is  a  physical  disease,  and  undermines  moral  piin- 
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ciple  ;  so  that  temperance,  like  aoy  other  virtue,  ie  beet  promoted 
by  carefully  observing  all  hygienic  cafics,  as  well  as  cultivating 
the  moral  scntimcuts  and  fceliugH.  Tlic  reformation  of  the 
thoroughly  iutemperate  is  an  immense  difficulty.  To  eradicate 
a  vice  like  druokeQuess,  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  cultivate 
the  virtue  of  temperance  before  bad  habits  are  formed.  Tha 
homely  proverb,  th&i  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pouud 
of  cure,"  applies  iu  full  force  to  this  subject.  Temperance  must 
be  promoted  by  prevention,  by  a  firmer  espreasion  of  domcBtic  au- 
tliority  in  cultivadug  and  establishing  the  character  of  children. 

In  an  article  where,  as  in  this,  the  space  of  the  writer  is  limited, 
much  which  boars  upon  the  temperance  phase  of  our  subject  must 
necessarily  be  omitted  which  might  otherwise  bo  introduced  with 
good  moral  effect.  But  it  will  not  occur  to  the  reader,  because 
loss  is  herein  expressed  upon  the  moral  bearings  of  Uio  use  and 
abuse  of  fermented  liquors  than  might,  under  other  ei re um stances, 
have  been  offisred,  that  tJierefore  the  writer's  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  temperance,  after  an  advocacy  of  total  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks  for  nearly  tliirty  years,  has  in  the  least  abated. 
JOBN  B.  GouGB. 
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A   WREHCR.  —  TBB   EXTBXT   CO   WHICH  THET    ASE   VStD.  —  Tl 
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A  WREKCH  IB  an  inatrument  for  giving  a  wrenching'  motion  to  « 
bolt  or  bar,  and  is  used  for  twisting  out  screws.  A  screw-wrench 
is  one  in  which  the  jawa  used  for  taking  hold  of  the  square  head 
of  the  screw  or  boH,  or  the  nut  by  which  it  is  fastened,  are  made 
adjustable  to  the  required  size  by  means  of  a  screw,  which  moves 
one  of  them.  The  extent  to  which  machinery  is  used  in  this 
country,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  screw- 
wrenches,  the  use  of  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  necessity 
incident  to  it,  has  become  the  important  industry  it  now  is.  The 
number  of  screw-wrenches  «nadn  annually  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  These  are  of  all  kinds, 
good,  bad,  and  indiflerent. 

With  the  exception  of  perhaps  twenty  thousand,  the  rest  of  this 
supply  is  produced  hy  the  honse  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Goes  &  Co., 
who  thus  rank  at  the  head  of  this  industry,  and  control,  through 
their  patents,  the  manufacture  of  the  only  really  valuable  wrench, 
which  is  known  in  the  market  as  the  "Ooes  Wrench." 

The  history  of  the  screw-wrench  extends  back  only  to  the  11th 
of  August,  1835,  that  being  the  date  when  letters  patent  wero 
granted  to  Solyman  Merrick,  of  Sprfn^eld,  Mass.,  for  a  screw- 
wrench,  which  is  now  almost  entirdy  superseded,  where  reliable 
wrenches  for  constant  use  are  needed,  by  the  improved  wrench 
made  exclusively  by  Messrs.  A.  O.  Goes  &  Co.,  under  their  pat- 
ents relating  to  the  form  of  the  wrench,  and  to  the  improved  mar 
cbinery  by  which  they  are  made. 
(906) 
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Before  Mr.  Merrick's  invezLtioii»  many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  produce  a  practicable  screw-wrench,  and  not  a  few  of  the  de- 
vices arrived  at  worked  passably  well.  But  they  all  failed  in  some 
point  of  reaching  even  the  partial  perfection  which  his  attained, 
and  were  eventually  abandoned.  Mr.  Merrick's  patent  secured 
the  mode  of  connecting  and  operating  the  screw  upon  the  main 
bar  of  the  wrench.  Though  this  was  a  very  valuable  improve- 
ment upon  anything  previou^y  produced,  yet  it  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  money  to  get  it  introduced,  the  chief 
diflSculty  in  its  way  being  the  fact  that  the  instrument  was  con- 
structed upon  such  principles  that  there  was  no  certainty  of  per- 
fection in  its  construction.  One  good  wrench  of  this  kind  was 
no  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  the  next  one  would  be  equally 
good.  The  screw  running  upon  the  bar,  upon  the  sides  of 
which  the  threads  were  cut,  made  it  necessary  that  not  only  the 
threads  of  the  male  and  female  screw  should  be  accurately  cut, 
but  also  that  the  material  of  which  the  nut  and  the  bar  were  con- 
structed should  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  be  forged  in  the  best 
manner,  to  prevent  the  bending  of  the  bar  by  the  strain  necessarily 
pot  upon  it,  so  that  the  nut  should  not  ^'  bind,''  or  work  with  great 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 

Though  eventually  this  screw-wrench  of  Mr.  Merrick's  obtained 
a  large  sale,  yet  it  was  not  large  enough  to  remunerate  him  for 
the  time  and  expense  of  its  introduction,  and  in  1848  an  extension 
of  the  patent  was  granted  him.  By  the  introduction  of  this  screw- 
wrench  the  public,  however,  was  habituated  to  their  use,  in  the 
place  of  the  devices  previously  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
inventive  genius  of  others  was  excited  to  attempt  the  construction 
of  some  other  implement  which  should  more  perfectly  subserve 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  by  being  less  liable  to  be- 
come wholly  or  partially  inoperative  by  severe  usage. 

In  1841  a  patent  was  granted  for  a  screw-wrench  which  obvia- 
ted these  objections,  and  also  in  which  the  position  of  the  movable 
screw,  running  on  the  bar,  and  requiring  for  its  operation  both 
hands  of  the  person  using  it,  was  supplemented  by  a  rotary  screw, 
upon  a  fixed  axis,  and  so  constructed  as  to  drive  the  movable  jaw 
by  the  simple  application  of  a  '*  rosette,"  or  a  corrugated  head  oi 
the  screw,  by  the  thumb  of  the  operator,  as  he  holds  the  wrench 
in  his  hand. 

This  patent  was  held  by  Messrs.  L.  A  A.  O.  Goes,  of  Worces- 
teri  Mass.i  and  imder  it  they  for  many  yean  controlled  the  manu- 
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facture  of  this  improved  wrench.  As  described  in  the  letters  pat- 
ent, this  improvement  consisted  in  "the  moving  of  the  sliding*  jaw 
by  a  screw,  combined  with  and  placed  by  the  side  of  and  paral- 
lel with  the  bar  of  the  permanent  jaw  and  handle,  when  the 
required  rotation  for  sliding  the  jaw  is  given  by  the  head  or  ro- 
sette, which  retains  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  handle 
during  the  operation." 

On  the  expiration  of  this  patent  it  was  extended  for  seven 
years,  and  re-expired  in  1862.  Since  that  time  several  manufac- 
turers, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  have  attempted  the  produc- 
tion .of  this  wrench  ;  but  though  in  some  instances  possessing 
large  capital,  they  have  invariably  failed  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions long,  partly  through  the  want  of  the  requisite  mechanical 
skill,  but  mainly  from  the  impossibility  of  competing  with  the  es- 
tablished reputation  of  the  Messrs.  Goes,  who  had  gained  the 
public  confidence  in  their  wares.  The  signal  failure  of  these  at- 
tempts is  an  evidence  of  the  consideration  which  ccuscientious 
workmanship  receives  from  a  discriminating  public. 

Valuable,  however,  as  was  the  wrench  as  manufactured  for  some 
time  afler  the  expiration  of  the  patent  by  the  Messrs.  Goes,  yet 
it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  particularly  by  a  patent  obtained 
in  March,  1866,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Goes,  the  principal  of  the  firm  of 
A.  G.  Goes  &  Go.,  the  successors  of  the  original  firm  of  L.  &  A.  O 
Goes  which  was  dissolved  some  years  ago  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  L.  Goes  from  the  screw-wrench  business. 

In  this  improvement  the  haft  or  handle  was  relieved  from  the 
back  pressure  of  the  rosette  screw,  and  the  instrument  thus  ren- 
dered more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  be  deranged.  This  improve- 
ment is  so  great  that  a  screw-wrench  is  not  now  considered  desir- 
able without  it,  and  consists  in  a  ferrule  so  constructed  that  when 
the  handle  is  thoroughly  fixed  to  the  tang,  or  bar,  it  is  held  by  an 
eccentric  cap  afiSxed  to  it,  in  a  slot  slightly  cut  in  the  tang  or  bar, 
so  that  the  ferrule  cannot  be  forced  back  by  any  amount  of  strain 
upon  the  movable  jaw  of  the  wrench. 

The  next  improvement  upon  the  screw-wrench  was  that  known 
as  the  Eichard  patent,  which  is  owned  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Goes  & ' 
Go.  A  difficulty  had  always  been  experienced  with  screw-wrenches 
of  any  form  in  so  constructing  the  bar  that,  under  great  strain,  it 
would  not  be  liable  to  bend,  or  perhaps  to  break.  Experience  had 
shown  that  the  chief  strain  came  upon  the  b^r  at  a  point  between 
the  jaws  and  a  distance  from  the  fixed  jaw,  to  be  determined^by  the 
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size  of  tho  nut  to  be  turned.  To  remedy  this,  the  bar  was  made, 
under  the  Richard  patent,  broader  between  the  jaws,  while  it  re- 
mained of  the  same  size  through  the  rest  of  its  length.  This 
simple  improvement  overcomes  the  difficulty,  and  makes  the  screw* 
wrench  a  much  more  valuable  utensil  than  before. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  making  the 
bar  of  two  sizes,  as  thus  proposed,  would  be 
so  difficult  an  operation  as  to  render  it  finan* 
cially  impossible  to  manufacture  the  screw- 
wrench  in  this  form,  but  Messrs.  A.  G.  Goes 
&  Co.  soon  invented  machinery  for  this  pui> 
pose. 

A  still  further  improvement  in  the  screw- 
wrench  was  patented  in  May,  1871,  by  Mr. 
Aury  G.  Goes,  the  senior  partner  of  Messrs. 
A.  G.  Goes  &  Co.,  by  which  the  wrench 
is  enabled  to  receive  a  larger*sized  nut 
than  it  otherwise  could,  and  by  which, 
also,  the  clasp  strap  of  the  movable  jaw  is 
prevented  from  '*  binding,"  or  becoming  set 
upon  the  imperfectly  cut  portion  of  the  screw 
thread,  as  was  formerly  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. These  two  important  improvements 
were  obtained  by  counter-boring  the  screw 
opening  of  the  movable  jaw,  for  a  slight  dis* 
tance,  the  screw  opening  of  the  jaw  being 
extended  sufficiently  beyond  what  was  cus- 
tomary in  tho  old  form  to  secure  a  like  length 
of  thread. 

These  three  improvements,  that  by  which 
the  back  prcssnre  upon  the  handle  is  pre- 
vented, the  widening  of  the  bar  between  the 
jaws,  and  the  counter*boring  of  the  movable 
jaw,  the  patent  rights  to  which  are  held  by 
Messrs.  A.  G.  Goes  &  Co.,  enable  them  to 
control  the  market  for  the  improved  screw- 
wrench  as  thoroughly  as  the  original  firm, 
of  which  they  are  the  successors,  controlled  that  for  the  original 
ficrew-wrench  ;  and  these  improvements,  as  they  have  brought  the 
screw-wrench  to  perfection,  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  its  history. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  screw-wrenches  but  Utile  macliinery  of 
a  peculiar  nature  has  been  heretofore  used,  but  such  as  was  in  use 
was  the  invention  of  Mr.  A.  G.  CoidS.  In  July,  1870,  however, 
he  patented  an  important  machine,  called  a  **  header/'  for  forging 
the  heads  of  wrenches,  by  which  two  heads  can  bo  formed  in 
the  time  which  it  formerly  took  to  make  one  by  hand.  This 
machine  operates  with  a  pair  of  opening  and  closing  jaws,  oper- 
ating in  unison  with  a  head  drop,  by  which  the  head  is  formed, 
and  prevented  from  spreading  laterally,  while  the  rapidly-drrv-cn 
drop  beats  upon  the  upper  end  with  great  force,  forming  the  head 
with  a  few  blows. 

Another  important  improvement  in  the  machineiy  for  the  manu- 
facture of  screw-wrenches,  patented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Coes  in  April, 
1871,  is  called  the  "  up-setter." 

The  wrench  bar  had  heretofore  been  prepared  for  heading  by 
rolling  or  fbrging  down  under  a  trip-hammer  to  the  required  size, 
which  was  a  slow  and  expensive  process.  By  the  new  "  up-set- 
ter,''  a  bar  of  iron,  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  of  the  proper  size,  is 
instantly  formed  into  a  wrench  bar-head,  having  the  requisite  even- 
ness at  its  comers,  and  without  a  surplns  of  material,  thus  obvi- 
ating the  necessity  for  forging  or  rolling  down  the  bar  of  iron. 
This  machine  is  simple,  consisting  principally  of  a  pair  of  dies  and 
a  "  plunger.''  The  dies  hold  the  iron  in  position,  and  are  so  con- 
structed at  their  upper  ends  as  to  allow  the  iron  to  expand  to  the 
proper  dimensions  under  the  pressure  of  the  plunger.  By  the  use 
of  this  machine  the  production  of  wrench  bar-heads  is  increased 
at  least  threefold  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power  and  time. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Coot  &  Co.  is  situated  in 
Webster  Square,  in  that  part  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  known 
as  New  Worcester.  It  was  here  that  the  business  was  originally 
established  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Coes,  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  buildings  have  been  enlarged  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  business,  and  now  form  the  only 
establishment  in  which  the  invaluable  "Coes  Wrench,"  with  its 
improvements,  which  add  at  least  fiity  per  cent,  to  its  value,  is 
mah^factured.  Though  attempts  have  been  made  to  compete  with 
them,  even  by  using  a  similar  name  in  their  manufacture,  yet  the 
sui^eriority  of  tiie  wrenches  made  by  MessiB.  A,  G.  Goes  k  Go. 
have  led  to  their  general  use,  not  only  in  thte  country,  bat  also  in 
the  West  Indies,  Aostralia,  South  America,  and  Europe. 
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Mr.  Aury  G.  Coca,  the  eenior  member  of  the  firm,  hy  whoso 
induHtry  and  inventions  the  screw-wrench  manufacture  has  been 
elevated  into  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country,  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  citizen  of  Worcester,  hatHng  fiUcd,  with 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  townsmen,  sever^  civic  positions, 
and  having  also  been  elected  by  them  to  scire  in  the  state 
legislature. 
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Thb  fleece,  when  it  comea  into  the  wool  merchant's  faande,  is 
subjected,  6rat,  to  a  general  divieion,  which  determines  the  class  of 
goods  for  which  it  is  best  adapted ;  then,  in  the  hands  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, it  is  very  carefully  examined  and  sorK^d.  The  three 
leading  classes  of  wool  are,  first,  felting  wools.  Their  peculiarity 
CTinsists  in  the  serrations  along  the  edge  of  iLc  fibre.  Some  wools 
have  very  little  of  this,  and  felt  very  imperfectly.  The  best  class 
of  goods  for  gentlemcTis'  wear — hroadclothe,  cassimeres,  and 
beavers  —  are  manufactured  from  fulling  wools. 

Second,  combing  wools.  Tlie  object  in  handling  and  working 
felting  wools,  is  to  pack  tJie  fibre  as  closely  as  possible.  In  the 
treatment  of  combing  wool,  the  object  is  right  the  reverse  —  to 
work  out  the  fibres  in  long,  silk-like  threads,  and  thus  produce  a 
fabric  resembling  silk  goods.  From  combing  wools  are  made  a, 
large  class  of  fabrics  for  ladies'  wear,  as  poplins,  mohairs,  and 
alpacas. 

Third,  wild  and  hairy  wools.  These  come  from  Australia, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  Wool  in  those  warm  countries, 
adapting  itself  to  the  climate,  does  not  compose  the  fine,  oily  mat 
for  the  protectian  of  the  animal  from  cold  and  wet  which  we  find 
on  the  sheep  of  England  and  Germany.  It  falls  away  from  the 
belly  and  legs  of  the  animal,  whose  back  and  sides  only  yield  a 
light  fleece  of  a  coarse  and  hairy  nature.  This  is  used  in  the  lower 
grades  of  blanketings,  and  extensively  in  weaving  carpets.  Be- 
tween the  felting  wool  and  the  combing  wool  proper  is  a  great 
variety  of  mixed  or  graded  fleeces,  adapted  to  ^e  prodoction  of 
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white  bcd-blaiikcts,  kerseys,  liusejs,  flannels,  and  tweeds.  Quite 
the  majority  of  American  mills  are  engaged  upon  the  latter  class 
of  manufactures. 

When  a  bale  of  felting  wool  is  opened  at  the  factory  of  a  weaver 
of  cassimeres  or  doeskins,  the  first  operation  is  the  sorting ;  and 
here  great  judgment  and  long  experience  are  demanded.  The 
loom  has  been  brought  to  suoh  perfection  that  the  difiereut  faces 
that  can  be  given  to  goods  afford  a  wonderful  variety  of  appear- 
ances, from  material  which  is  practically  the  same  in  all  Thus 
alternate  groups  of  direads  may  be  lifted  so  as  to  make  ribbed 
goods ;  they  may  be  lifted  in  a  curious  alternation,  so  as  to  give  a 
basket  or  braided  appearance.  The  part  of  the  fleece  that  is  thus 
thrown  to  the  surface,  or  makes  the  face  of  the  goods,  is  the  best 
in  the  fleece.  The  sorter  rolls  out  the  fleece  on  a  table,  sloped  a 
little  towards  him,  and  lays  his  hands  first  on  the  wool  that  cov- 
ered the  sides  and  shoulders  of  the  animal.  Each  bale  of  wool, 
as  well  as  the  wool  from  the  difierent  paits  of  the  sheep's  body, 
afibrds  many  difierent  degrees  of  fineness,  softness,  strength,  color, 
cleanness,  and  weight ;  and  the  sorter,  beginning  with  the  best 
wool  in  atie  fleece,  separates  it  into  prime,  choice,  super,  head, 
downrights,  seconds,  fine  abb,  coarse  abb,  and  tags.  This  assort- 
ment is  of  great  importance,  and  on  it  is  based  the  reputation  of 
a  mill  for  producing  high  grades  of  goods  with  uniformity. 

The  manufacturer  must  have  nice  judgment  in  deciding  what  he 
can  do  with  the  various  bins  of  assorted  wool.  In  the  winter  and 
spring,  for  instance,  he  uses  his  prime  and  choice  to  compose  the 
face  of  light  summer  goods,  as  fancy  cassimeres.  This  gives  him 
a  large  supply  of  downrights  and  seconds,  of  which  he  can  make 
the  body  of  heavy  goods  for  cold  weather.  Thus  it  is  convenient 
and  profitable  to  change  the  make  of  goods  from  time  to  time  in 
tlie  same  mill,  as  difierent  sortings  are  the  better  adapted  to  this 
or  that  fabric. 

The  most  thorough  coloring  is  obtained  when  the  material  is 
dyed  in  the  wool  A  preparation  ftom  indigo  is  found  to  make  the 
best  basis  of  color.  But  the  wool  must  be  well  cleansed  before  it 
is  dyed.  The  old  mixture  was  composed  of  strong  soap-suds, 
with  some  animal  acid  as  the  uric.  The  quaatity  of  soap  absorbed 
by  wool  is  very  great  England  consumes  fourteen  million  pounds 
of  it  annually  in  scouring  her  wools. 

In  visiting  a  woollen  mill,  it  is  not  often  that  the  dye-room  is 
opened  to  inspection.     Each  large  mill  has  its  secrets  and  peculiar 
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processes,  on  which,  perhaps,  the  fame  of  their  cloth  is  based. 
'  Before  the  development  of  that  wonderful  and  beautiful  series  of 
colors  from  coal-tar,  known  as  the  annaline  dyes,  it  was  held  that 
blue  was  the  most  durable  of  all  the  colors  given  to  broadcloth. 
It  is  supposed  that  less  damage  to  tl>e  fibre  and  soundness  of  the 
wool  is  wrought  by  indigo  rather  than  by  any  of  the  red  and  dark 
colors.  The  usual  proportions  for  a  good  black  dye,  for  every 
hundred  pounds  of  wool  previously  indigoed,  are  five  pounds  of 
copperas,  five  pounds  of  nutgalls,  bruised,  and  thirty  pounds  of 
logwood.  The  wool  is  first  dipped  in  the  solution  of  nutgalls, 
then  into  the  logwood  and  •copperas.  Fyrob'gnite  of  iron  is  used 
to  set  or  fix  the  black  dye. 

Now  commences  the  long  and  complicated  process  of  converting 
the  wool  into  cloth.  The  first  step  is  to  thoroughly  pick  the  locks 
apart,  and  separate  all  sand,  dirt,  and  foreign  matter.  It  is  thrown 
upon  an  endless  apron,  which  feeds  it  into  a  cone-shaped  mill,  hav- 
ing spikes  on  the  inside  of  the  cone  and  on  the  axis  or  shad  that 
revolves  with  much  rapidity.  These  revolving  spikes  pull  and  pick 
the  wool  very  thoroughly,  and  a  blast  of  air  from  a  fan  carries 
away  the  dust.  It  now  passes  to  the  carding  machines.  These 
consist  of  large  cylinders,  belted  with  leatlier,  which  is  filled  with 
fine  steel  wires  curved  all  one  way.  Within  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
of  one  cylinder  another  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction,  equipped 
with  little  wire  teeth,  which  are  bent  in  the  opposite  direction  fi-om 
those  on  the  first  cylinder.  The  wool  is  thus  pulled  into  a  fine 
film,  and  wound  around  the  cylinder ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  ma- 
chine a  comb,  with  a  rapid  up-and-down  motion,  takes  the  carded 
wool  from  the  cylinder,  and  guides  draw  the  fibres  into  a  delicate, 
rope-like  bundle  of  very  loose  fibres,  having  hardly  any  tenacity. 
This  is  the  penumbra,  firom  which  the  even,  compact  thread  is  to  be 
condensed  by  the  spinning-jenny.  Just  before  entering  the  card- 
ing mill  the  wool  is  sprinkled  with  olive  oil.  The  slender  pipe  or 
,  roll  of  wool,  as  it  comes  from  the  machine,  is  twisted  into  a  soft, 
spongy  yam,  and  this  is  twisted  hard,  or  slack-twisted,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  fabric  in  hand. 

No  verbal  description  of  a  spinning-jenny  and  of  a  power  loom, 
with  its  various  and  most  complicated  outfit,  can  be  made  intelli- 
gible. When  two  or  more  difierent  sorts  of  threads  are  ready  for 
the  loom,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes  to  say  that 
there  are  contrivances  inweaving  that  will  throw  the  fine  and  hard- 
twisted  yarns  to  the  face  of  the  web,  and  repress  the  coarser  and 
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softer  twists  to  the  back  of  the  cloth.  In  other  looms  both  sides  aro 
ti*eated  impartially,  and  a  garment  made  of  this  class  of  woollens, 
of  which  Melton  is  an  instance,  can  be  turned,  and  will  give  as 
good  service  on  the  under  as  on  the  upper  side.  In  some  looms 
all  threads  of  a  certain  color  can  be  carried  at  the  face,  while  the 
reverse  is  quite  different  —  almost  the  opposite  in  color. 

But  the  best  class  of  woollens  arc  dnly  half  made  when  the  piece 
is  unwound  from  the  loom-beam.  Fulling  or  felting  is  the  next 
important  process ;  and  here  the  need  for  careful  sorting  before 
the  wool  is  handled  becomes  apparent.  A  good  felting  wool  has 
about  twenty-five  hundred  spurs  or  notches  to  the  inch,  when 
examined  under  a  good  glass,  while  in  an  inch  of  Leicester  wool 
there  are  only  eighteen  hundred  spurs.  The  process  of  felting 
consists  in  rubbing,  moulding,  and  pressing  these  fibres,  so  the 
spurs  will  interlock  and  become  fixed.  Superfine  cloth  has  four 
pullings,  of  three  hours  each,  the  layers  of  cloth  having  a  thick 
solution  of  Castile  soap  between  them.  When  cloth  is  well  pulled, 
the  fibres  of  the  web  and  woof  are  inextricably  united,  and  it  will 
not  unravel  when  cut  on  the  line  of  one  of  the  threads,  but  is 
alike  in  every  direction,  having  the  uniform  texture  and  soft  feel 
of  chamois  leather.  When  the  fabric  is  well  fulled,  the  fibre  of  the 
wool  is  pulled  up  by  a  peculiar  process,  called  teazling.  Teazles 
are  seed-pods  of  a  weed,  called  dipsacua,  in  botany.  It  bristles 
with  points  like  a  thistle-burr,  but  these  points  are  curved  over  a 
little,  and  are  very  stubborn  at  the  end.  When  a  number  of  these 
teazles  are  set  in  a  cylinder,  and  the  cloth  slowly  drawn  over 
them,  the  points  lift  the  fibres  of  wool ;  but  if  they  pick  up  a 
thread  which  offers  considerable  resistance,  the  point  of  the  teazle 
gives  way  or  breaks.  If  steel  points  are  used,  they  pull  the 
threads  out,  or  pick  holes  through  the  cloth.  The  teazle  leaves 
a  rough,  unsightly  surface  on  the  cloth,  which  is  removed  by  shear- 
ing. Two  keen  steel  edges  on  a  cylinder  are  made  to  play  near 
each  other,  like  the  limbs  of  a  pair  of  shears,  and  under  the  point 
of  contact  the  cloth  is  sh^wly  drawn;  Fine  broadcloth  is  teazled 
and  shorn  several  times,  till  it  presents  a  very  short  and  perfectly 
uniform  nap.  Then  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  and 
afterwards  pressed,  to  give  it  lustre  and  compactness.  To  review 
this  process  by  which  the  best  cloth  is  made  :  there  are  nine  steps 
or  stages  in  it,  and  at  some  grand  exhibitions  manufacturers  have 
displayed  nine  parcels  of  wool,  or  specimens  of  work,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  broadcloth,  as  follows  :  — 
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First,  a  good  specimen  of  felting  wool,  scoured  white.  Secondj^ 
the  same  after  the  indigo  bath,  presenting^a  bluish  tinge.  Third, 
dyed  quite  black,  with  nutgalls,  logwood,  and  pyrogaliic  acid. 
Fourth,  carded  in  plaits  or  rolls,  as  it  comes  from  the  cylinders  of 
the  carding-machine.  Fifth,  spun  and  ready  for  the  loom.  Sixth, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  loom.  Seventh,  aft»r  being  felted  or 
fulled.  Eighth,  after  the  *nap  is  raised  by  teazling.  Ninth, 
sheared,  steamed,  brushed,  and  ready  for  the  tailor's  shears. 

These  steps  are  much  abridged  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels, 
blankets,  and  tweeds.  In  these  fabrics  both  sides  are  alike,  the 
loom  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  the  goods  are  ready  for 
wear  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  loom,  except  that  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  blankets  fine-toothed  cards  are  used  to  raise  the  nap 
or  down. 

Worsted  is  a  thread  spun  of  wool  that  has  been  combed,  and 
which  in  the  spinning  has  been  twisted  harder  than  ordinarily. 
The  word  originated  from  Worstead,  a  village  in  Norfolk  County, 
England,  where  the  manufacture  of  this  article  was  first  introduced. 

The  reason  why  a  long-stapled,  strong  and  firm,  though  some- 
what  coarse  wool,  is  best  adapted  for  this  class  of  cloths  is,  be- 
cause they  require  a  fine,  smooth  yam,  with  no  tendency  to  shrink 
or  felt.  The  wool  is  washed  and  willowed,  as  for  making  pulled 
cloth.  Then  follows  the  combing  process,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  draw  the  fibres  out  in  parallel  lines  or  threads.  It  was  former- 
ly done  by  hand  ;  but  furty-two  years  ago  John  Piatt,  of  Salford, 
invented  a  comber,  which  has  been  improved  and  modified,  till  it 
does  the  work  expected  of  it  with  great  perfection.  No  verbal 
description  of  a  machine  so  complicated  can  be  made  intelligible. 
The  work  on  alpacas  and  mohairs  is  expended  mostly  on  tlie 
yarns,  to  make  them  even,  regular,  and  glossy,  for  weaving  is  the 
last  operation  on  goods  of  this  class. 

The  long-wool  interest,  as  it  is  called,  in  distinction  from  felting 
wool,  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country,  having  been  developed 
since  the  war ;  but  the  manufacturers  in  this  line  have  made  won- 
derful advances,  and  we  can  show  lustre  goods  as  elegant  in  their 
finish  as  any  from  the  French  looms. 

Erastas  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  has  done  more  than  any  American, 
as  much  as  any  one  inventor  that  ever  lived,  to  bring  woollen 
manufactures  to  their  present  perfection.  He  has  taken  out  more 
than  fifty  distinct  patents  for  devices  and  imprevements  in  looms 
and  other  machines  for  handling  wool.     His  chief  improvement  ia 
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in  a  loom  for  weaving  Brussels  carpeting.  Previous  to  his  inven- 
tion, a  boy  was  required  to  stand  by  the  old  loom,  and  ply  the 
brass  wire  or  rod,  over  which  the  threads  are  looped,  to  form  the 
pattern  peculiar  to  the  Brussels  style  of  tapestry.  He  invented 
an  automatic  loom,  by  which  Brussels  carpeting  can  be  woven  with 
great  rapidity  and  perfection.  His  loom  has  been  adopted  in  the 
English  mills,  and  there  are  several  factories  in  this  country  where 
the  more  expensive  sorts  of  carpeting,  as  Brussels,  Wilton,  and 
Azminster,  are  made  with  great  perfection  and  beauty  of  pattern. 
Workmen  and  workwomen  in  woollen  mills  are  well  paid.  The 
care  and  skill  required  in  many  stages  of  the  process  demand 
operatives  beyond  the  average  in  steadiness  and  discretion.  In 
broadcloths  especially  there  is  room  for  indefinite  development  and 
improvement  at  almost  every  stage  of  production.  The  sorting 
can  be  made  more  nice  and  perfect ;  the  washing  and  removal  of 
the  animal  oil  can  be  more  thorough  ;  the  spinning  can  be  careful- 
ly adjusted  to  the  nature  of  the  wool,  and  the  quality  or  grade  of 
g'oods  in  which  it  is  to  be  wrought.  In  the  fulling,  and  shearing, 
and  steaming,  also,  the  most  careful  manufacturer  will  find  that,  as 
perfectly  as  he  may  conduct  his  operations,  some  bolt  that  he  may 
see  at  an  importer's,  made  in  the  west  of  England,  will  surpass  his 
best  efibrts  in  the  compactness  of  the  fabric,  in  the  shortness  of 
the  nap,  in  the  smoothness  of  finish,  and  in  that  remarkable  quality 
of  the  best  English  goods,  the  freshness  of  their  appearance  after 
months  of  constant  wear.  But  year  by  year  our  mills  are  gaining 
on  the  west  of  England  in  the  excellence  of  their  goods,  and  there 
18  not  sufiScient  excuse  for  the  too  prevalent  idea  that  a  gentleman 
cannot  array  himself  in  first-class  garments  unless  made  up  by  a 
tailor  that  imports  his  materials.  We  have  no  class  of  men  more 
intelligent,  more  enterprising,  or  more  patient  than  our  woollen 
manufacturers,  and  their  greatest  drawback  is  the  irrational  preju- 
dice that,  because  we  make  great  quantities  of  cheap  goods  for 
popular  service,  our  mills  cannot  turn  out  a  first-lass  diagonal,  or 
cassimere,  or  beaver,  or  Melton. 
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1788  AND    IN    1850,  —  CI.EVr.LAND 
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Pbobablt,  in  tlie  earliest  days,  whenever  sewing  witli  the  com- 
mon needle  first  became  onerous  to  the  housewife, — or  the  house- 
band  [husbnnfl],  it  may  have  been,  for  perhaps  domestic  relatioiia 
were  better  bnlaiice<l  than  now,  and  domestic  duties  more  equitably 
divided,  —  probably  human  hopes  longed  for  and  human  genius 
attempted  to  devise  some  plan  of  sewing  more  speedy  and  easy  than 
that.  Thus  the  ancient  tambouring  apparatus,  employed  for  em- 
broidering figures  upon  fabrics,  to  be  afterward  removed  and  sewwi 
upon  others,  was  an  example  evincing  a  general  desire  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  sewing-machine,  and  combined  the  eye-pointed  needle 
with  other  devices  now  common  in  sewing-machines.  Machine 
embroidering  with  a  large  number  of  needles  seems  to  have  b«?n 
invented  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  John 
Duncan,  whose  process  was  patented  in  3Iay,  1804.  He  used  barbed 
or  hooked  needles,  attached  in  a  straight  line  to  &  horizontal  bar; 
the  forward  motion  of  which  carried  the  barbed  ends  all  through 
the  fabric  together,  and  eacli  being  then  supplied  with  a  thread  by 
a  feeding-needle,  the  reverse  motion  took  them  all  back,  with  the 
loops  of  the  tbread,  which  passed  through,  and  secured,  the  loope  of 
tJie  previous  stitcb.  Patterns  were  worked  by  a  sliding  motion  of 
the  fabno  with  its  vertical  frame,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  np 
or  down,  the  movement  being  produced  either  by  screw  spindle^ 
(020) 
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worked  by  hand^  or  pattern  cams  cut  to  the  required  design.  This 
may  bo  considered  the  first  important  step  made  in  embroidering 
machinery,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  great  perfectioh  in  the 
machines  of  M.  Heihnann. 

The  embroidering  machine  as  the  precursor  of  the  more  modem 
sewing-machine  is  worthy  of  more  extended  description,  both  his- 
toric and  mechanical,  than  we  shall  be  able  to  give  it  in  this  article, 
and  is,  as  to  its  influence  in  the  fine  arts,  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  sewing-machine.  On  first  reflection  it  would  seem  strange  that 
the  machine  for  producing  ornamental  work  or  fabrics  should  have 
preceded  that,  in  the  line  of  invention,  of  the  machine  designed  for 
more  practical  and  necessary  purposes.  But  the  savage,  while  he 
simply  folds  about  him  his  rude  garment  of  a  bullock's  hide,  if  in- 
deed he  wears  any,  elaborates  and  pro^eely  adorns  his  cap  with 
feathers,  paints  his  face,  or  tattoos  his  limbs,  etc.  The  march  of  the 
race  fi'om  barbarism  to  the  highest  degree  of  present  civilization 
is  perhaps  au  signally  expressed  in  the  matter  of  its  personal  adorn- 
ments as  in  any  other  way.  In  barbarism  gewgaws  of  all  possible 
sorts  constitute  the  chief  movable  property  of  tribes  and  individuals, 
worn  without  any  regard  to  what  we  call  '^good  taste,"  and  with 
whatever  profiision  the  individual's  ability  will  permit.  In  semi- 
barbarism  less  ornamentation  attends  the  individual,  as  well  as  the 
tribe  or  nation  in  its  public  parades,  its  religious  demonstrations,  its 
"going  forth  to  battle,"  etc.,  than  distinguishes  the  wholly  bar- 
baric tribes.  And  as  the  race  moves  on  it  divests  itself  of  a  portion 
of  its  ornaments,  and  turns  its  energies  to  the  possession  of  more 
substantial  and  useful  wealth ;  and  in  most  enlightened  civilization 
we  observe  but  little  of  personal  adornment,  especially  among  those 
really  advanced  in  literary  culture,  or  winning  the  great  triumphs  of 
modem  progress.  Indeed,  the  ornamentation  of  the  person  to  any 
great  extent  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  more  refined  society 
of  these  days  as  the  badge  of  ill-breeding  and  lack  of  brains.  The 
fop  and  the  silly  woman,  the  gambler  and  pot-house  politician,  the 
flunkey  and  the  bar-tender,  the  sporting  fraternity,  and  people  of 
their  kind,  are  distinguished  by  their  love  of  display  in  poi-sonal 
adornment, — vain  of  their  finger-rings,  ear-rings,  pins,  and  gaudy 
dresses,  while  the  earnest,  intelligent,  honest  woman  and  philo- 
sophic man  eschew  these  things  altogether.  Indeed,  the  skilful 
reader  of  human  nature  needs  no  better  evidence  of  a  man's  or 
woman's  lack  of  the  better  characteristics  of  the  heart  and  brain 
than  the  showy  ornaments  they  wear.    In  fiict,  he  may  read  the 
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comparative  moral  and  intellectual  merits  or  demerits  of  people  by 
noting  the  different  degrees  of  their  ornamentation. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  upon  the  moral  significance  of 
"finery,''  to  the  history  of  embroidery, — the  machinery  to  accom- 
plish much  of  which  was  the  forerunner  of  that  great  power  of 
these  times,  the  sewing-machine. 

It  appears  that  from  the  earliest  historic  times  embroidery  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  "powers  that  be."  Indeed,  every  earnest 
Jew  and  Christian  cannot  but  believe  that  Grod  himself  was  not 
only  not  insensible  to  the  pleasing  influences  of  embroidery,  but 
that,  he  took  special  care  to  cultivate  a  love  of  it  in  his  creatures. 
It  behooves  us  then  to  speak  of  the  embroidery  of  the  days  of  Moses 
with  respect,  if  not  admiration.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
much  of  the  embroidery  of  modem  times  has  not  enjoyed  supreme 
guidance  in  its  manufacture ;  and  die  same  may  be  said  of  not  a 
little  of  our  clothing,  shirts,  etc. 

In  Exodus,  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  chapters,  we  find  that 
the  Lord  spake  to  Moses' directly  upon  this  subject  of  embroidery, 
among  other  things,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  ornamenting  of  the 
Tabernacle  then  making.  There  are  people  of  doubting  minds, 
Atheists  and  Infidels,  who  profess  to  disbelieve  this  record  of  God's 
personal  communication  with  Moses.  But  the  doubts  of  these  men 
can  never  disturb  the  fact. 

God's  special  interposition  in  the  matter  of  embroidery  gives  to 
the  writer  a  peculiar  charm  in  its  discussion,  and  we  shall  be  par- 
doned by  our  readers,  we  trust,  for  quoting  somewhat  fix>m  the  au- 
thority to  which  we  have  referred.  After  instructing  Moses  how  to 
have  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  sundry  candlestick^  made 
(Ex.  XXV.),  the  Lord  proceeded  to  give  him  directions  how  to  adorn 
the  Tabernacle.  The  chief  regret  of  the  student  of  history  would 
naturally  be,  that  at  that  time  they  had  no  such  thing  as  an  em- 
broidering or  sewing  machine,  which  would  have  greatly  aided 
the  parties,  the  superintendent  and  workmen  alike,  and  shortened 
their  day's  work  by  several  hours  perhaps.  But  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  anybody,  not  even  Moses  with  all  his  sacred  inspiration, 
could  be  master  of  everything. 

In  his  orders  to  Moses,  the  Lord  made  detailed  specifications  of 
how  he  would' have  the  Tabernacle  adorned  (Ex.  xxvL):  "More- 
over, thou  shalt  make  the  Tabernacle  with  ten  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  bine,  and  purple,  and  Hf^f^rlet :  with  diembima  of 
cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  dicnL 
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"^The  length  of  one  curtain  shall  be  eight-and-twenty  cubits,  and 
the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits,  and  every  one  of  the  cur- 
tains shall  have  one  measure. 

^The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  together  one  to  another;  and 
other  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  one  to  another. 

^  And  thou  shalt  make  loops  of  blue  upon  the  edge  of  the  one 
curtain  from  the  selvedge  in  the  coupUng ;  and  likewise  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  uttermost  edge  of  another  curtain,  in  the  coupling  of 
the  second. 

"Fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the  one  curtain,  and  fifty  loops 
shalt  thou  make  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain  that  is  in  the  coupling 
of  the  second;  that  the  loops  may  take  hold  one  of  another. 

"  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  cur- 
tains together  with  the  taches;  and  it  shall  be  one  tabernacle.^' 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  here  in  extent  from  the  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  spirited  history  of  Moses's  business  conferences 
with  the  Lord, — suffice  it  that  extended  instructions  followed  as  to 
how  to  adorn  the  outside,  etc.,  of  the  Tabernacle  by  those  arts  in 
which  the  embroidery  maclune  and  its  "regular  descendant"  the 
sewing-machine  would,  if  then  in  existence,  have  played  a  chief 
part,  and  have  entered  into  sacred  history,  as  well  as  candlesticks 
and  like  unimportant  wares.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
East  of  those  days  was  not  blessed,  like  the  West  of  these  times, 
with  such  machines, — beautiful  emblems  of  the  progress  which  the 
race  has  made  since  Moses's  time.  But  our  confined  space  forbids 
our  dwelling  in  conunent  upon  either  the  wants  or  glories  of  the 
East,  either  with  or  without  its  Moses.  Not  only  Western  Europe 
with  its  teeming  nations  has  become  known  to  history  since  his 
day,  but  another  West,  in  the  shape  of  two  great  continents, 
has  been  opened  to  races  which  were  allied  to  those  over  whom 
Moses  ruled.  Our  own  Republic  takes  the  lead  of  the  world 
In  active  business  and  mechanical  enterprise,  and  the  most  no- 
ticeable feature  of  the  industrial  advance  in  the  United  States 
during  this  century  lies  in  the  rapidity  with  which  an  organized 
and  highly  differentiated  society  has  been  established  in  "the 
West."  Though  this  term,  like  that  of  « down  South,"  or  « up 
East,"  is  indefinite,  and  has  come  to  be  applied  in  turn  to  every 
section  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Atlantic  seap<;oa6t  and  the 
Pacific,  yet  the  rapidity  with  which  in  this  century  it  has  leaped 
from  the  borders  of  the  settlements  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
18  astounding,  and  wildernesses  larger  than  many  of  the  countries  of 
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Europe  have  been  redeemed,  making  "  out  West''  no  longer  refer  to 
the  borders  of  the  Ohio,  or  the  unsettled  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  but  to  the 
outskirts  of  a  region  which  was  unknown  and  unexplored  even  My 
years  ago,  showing  that  in  civilization,  as  in  everything  else,  the  world 
has  entered  upon  the  railroad  era  of  progress.  When  we  compare 
the  century  and  a  half  which  it  took  for  the  settlements  upon  the 
Athintic  sea-coast  to  extend  towards  the  inland,  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  miles,  with  the  rapidity  with  which  west  of  the  Ohio 
River  growing  cities  and  a  well-cultivated  country  have  been  created 
from  a  wilderness,  we  see  the  difference  between  the  activity  of  the 
social  forces  at  work  in  the  world  of  to-day  and  those  which  were 
in  action  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies. 

The  isolation  of  a  society  which,  by  the  want  of  means  of  com- 
munication, was  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  its  own  members  for 
subjects  of  interest  and  the  stimulants  to  social  activity,  has  now 
been  replaced  by  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  daily  journals 
give  the  news,  not  only  from  all  over  the  country,  but  from  all 
round  the  world.  The  telegraph  has  replaced  the  post-boy,  and 
news  from  Europe  is  old  in  a  day,  instead  of  being  fresh  in  three 
months,  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  century.  With  the 
railroadj  also,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  are  brought  practically 
into  more  immediate  connection  than  Boston  and  New  York  were 
fifty  years  ago. 

In  fact,  the  material  civilization  of  the  present  has  made  it  posd- 
ble  that  a  single  nation,  composing  an  homogeneous  social  and  po- 
litical organization,  should  extend  through  the  wide  expanse  of  oiir 
national  domain  without  the  danger  of  disintegration  and  falling  to 
pieces  for  want  of  any  close  connection  between  its  parts,  which  has 
heretofore  in  the  history  of  the  world  led  to  the  disruption  of  all 
attempts  at  universal  empire.  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  in  this 
work  how  slow  and  difiicult  was  the  process  of  establishing  the 
various  staple  branches  of  manufactures  in  the  early  days  of  the 
colonial  times ;  but  by  the  gradual  process  of  diflferentiation  the  ma- 
terials have  been  prepared,  and  the  forces  necessary  for  their  organ- 
ization have  been  generated,  so  that  now  the  building  of  a  city  ap- 
peal's to  be  hardly  a  greater  undertaking  than  the  construction  of 
a  single  modest  house  was  to  the  settlers  at  Plymouth. 

As  a  child,  who  with  difficulty  has  mastered  his  figures,  and  ob- 
tained a  comprehension  of  the  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic,  comes 
finally  by  practice  to  be  able  to  apply  them  to  the  calculation  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  predict  the  future  motions  of  the  solar  system,  so 
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has  the  nation  by  slow  steps  learned  the  use  of  its  faculties,  and 
obtained  the  experience  in  their  use  which  enables  it  to  extend  the 
complex  civilization  of  the  present  with  greater  ease  than  it  was 
formerly  enabled  to  clear  and  stock  a  neighboring  farm.  Boston 
was  settled  in  1630,  and  in  1700  contained  only  about  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  In  1790  the  first  national  census  showed  the 
population  amounted  tQ  18,038  persons,  it  having  in  ninety  years 
less  than  trebled. 

For  a  comparison  with  this  growth  of  the  chief  city  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  will  take  a  city  in  Ohio,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  about  the  limit  of  ^  the  West,**  and  which  as  the  first 
State  lying  in  the  line  of  the  course  of  the  westward  emigration  of 
free  labor,  which,  avoiding  slavery,  has  rolled  in  a  steady  stream  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  building  up  cities,  and  carrying  with  it  all 
the  appliances  of  civilization,  was  the  first  settled  State  of  the  West, 
—  Cincinnati,  which  was  first  laid  out  in  1738,  had  in  1800  only 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  the  disputed  title  to  the  territory  which 
then  formed  what  was  called  the  Northwest  Territory  having 
proved  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  rapid  settlement.  With  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  the  West  was  opened  freely  to  the  tide 
of  emigration  which  flowed  from  the  Eastern  States,  caused  by  the 
attractions  of  the  new  life  of  a  new  country,  and  the  opportunities 
it  afforded  for  enterprise,  together  with  that  from  Europe,  composed 
of  those  who  looked  with  hope  to  the  new  republic,  and  sought  to 
live  where  the  simple  right  of  political  representation  which  it 
required  a  revolution  to  obtain  at  home  was  freely  offered  to  any 
one  who  desired  it. 

Fifty  years  after  the  opening  of  this  century,  less  than  the  time 
aDotted  for  two  generations,  the  population  of  Cincinnati  had  in- 
creased from  four  hundred  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  persons, 
had  built  nearly  a  thousand  steamboats,  and  shipped  yearly  nearly 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  produce,  importing  nearly 
eighty  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  materials  from  abroad.  Beside 
this,  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  city  had  built  up  a  manufactur- 
ing interest  which  produced  an  aggregate  of  over  fifty  millions  of 
doUais'  worth  of  various  articles,  and  the  city  has  established  raiU 
road  connection  with  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  of  railroad  lead- 
ing directly  to  or  through  it.  Nor  was  all  this  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  State;  on  the  contrary,  the  freedom  of  our  political 
conditions  leads  to  the  mutual  interdependence  of  the  conmiercial 
imd  agricoltural  interests.    Our  cities  are  not  founded,  as  those  of 
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Europe  frequently  are,  npon  the  possessioii  of  monopolieB  created 
by  artificial  restraints  upon  commerce  or  nmnufactTireB,  or  to  sub- 
serye  some  political  purpose,  but  are  as  naturally  the  outgrowth  of 
the  increasing  activity  of  the  whole  people,  and  serve  their  purpose 
as  the  heart  fulfils  the  necessary  functions  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  growth  of  the  second  city  in  Ohio  is  perhaps  a  better  in- 
stance even  than  Cincinnati  of  this.  Cleveland,  situated  upon  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  upon  both  sides  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  is  celebrated  among  tourists  vls  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
finest  located  cities  of  the  Union.  It  was  laid  out  iA  1796,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  year  its  population  amounted  to  three  persons.  In  fifty 
years,  however,  it  numbered  nearly  twenty  thousand,  and  this  is  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  census.  Before  the  advent  of  railroads, 
Cleveland  was  a  centre  of  the  canal  system  of  Ohio,  and  has  been 
prompt  to  assume  the  same  position  in  the  raiboad  era  of  intercom- 
munication. The  territory  in  which  it  is  situated  having  been  origi- 
nally owned  by  Connecticut,  and  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  the 
chief  portion  of  its  population  has  been  derived  from  New  England, 
and  the  increased  advance  they  have  made  industrially  and  in  the 
culture  of  civilization  over  that  which  their  ancestors  made  in  the 
same  time  shows  how  much  greater  are  the  social  forces  acting  in 
the  world  to-day  than  then,  and  how  much  more  intense  is  theif 
action. 

With  its  advmtages  of  position,  and  the  natural  elements  of 
wealth)  of^ooal  and  iron,  which  surround  ity  the  enterprise  of  its 
people  has  turned  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  Cleveland  ranks 
high  among  the  manufkcturing  centres  of  the  West.  Not  only  are 
the  staple  matLufi^ctures  of  the  raw  materials  fiimished  by  nature  car- 
ried on  extensively,  but  the  more  acnrate  processes  necessary  in  the 
production  of  machines,  into  which  skilled  labor  enters  for  so  ha^  an 
amount,  and  the  production  of  which  shows  a  highly  otganiased  social 
condition,  both  in  the  ability  to  make  them  and  in  the  demand  for 
them.  This  process  of  specialization  and  diversity  of  employments, 
which  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  we  have  seen  was  of 
such  slow  growth)  has  here  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 

Among  the  numerous  manu&cturing  industries  carried  on  m 
Cleveland,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  one  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  the  Wilson  Sewing-Machine  Company.  This  company  have 
within  the  short  time  since  the  sewing-machine  was  first  introduced 
built  up  their  business  to  its  present  proportions,    Eraplo}'ing  hnn- 
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dreds  of  men  in  their  worka,  they  have  a  large  force  of  agents 
scattered  not  only  throughout  thla  country,  but  also  in  Europe, 
engaged  in  creating  and  supplying  the  demand  for  their  wares. 
To  meet  this  demand,  their  woi^s  produce  over  sixteen  hundred 
machines  a  week.  Taking  the  inspiration  for  the  character  of 
their  badness  from  the  spirit  of  Weatem  industry,  from  the 
broad  prairies  which  supply  the  world  with  cheap  food,  and  the 
mighty  rivers  which  carry  to  the  sea  the  materials  for  the  cheap 
food  of  nations,  they  designed  to  extend  their  business  among  the 
people  by  selling  their  wares  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  plan  they  have  so  organized  their 
business  as  to  be  able  to  produce  excellent  machines  of  their  class 
at  a  rate  lower  than  the  faigh-prioed  sewing-machines  can  be 
afforded ;  and  while  never  allowing  any  machine  of  their  make  to 
be  placed  in  the  market  which  is  not  perfect  in  its  operation,  they 
have  found  their  reward  in  the  reputation  their  machines  have 
g^uned  among  the  consumers,  and  In  the  large  demand  for  them 
which  they  have  thus  created. 


"WilBon  Shuttle  8e wing- Machine. 

The  gentlemanly  inventor  and  proprietor  of  the  Wilson  machine 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  products  of  free  civilization  indigenous 
to  the  West,  and  found  nowhere  else,  whose  destiny  seems  to 
ever  be  to  Ifed  on  the  march  of  empire  in  its  westward  growth, 
and  himseli;  as  well  as  his  great  fkctory,  an  object  worthy  of  the 
tourist's  viffltation.    Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  those  advanced  men  who 
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^ve  character  to  the  enterprises  they  undertake,  and  always  mate 
their  mark  npon  the  times, — reaping  naually  the  due  reward  of  their 
genius  and  energy,  commanding  for  themselves  the  luxuries  as  well 
as  the  honors  of  life.  Mr.  Wilson's  superb  "  turn-out,"  as  it  rolls 
down  Euclid  Street,  in  Cleveland,  is  a  marked  feature  in  a  democrntio 
government,  and  not  only  an  object  of  interest  on  account  of  the 
taste  of  the  proprietor  displayed  in  it,  hut  as  an  historical  contrast 
to  the  wagon  of  only  fifty  years  ago,  which  moved  over  the  same 
ground  creaking  on  its  axles,  and  now  and  then  losing  its  linchpin. 


Wilson  Sewing-Machine.     Full  Cabinet. 
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TUEOBETICAL  I'UBSUITS.  —  TRB  IHPOBIAKOB  OF  THKIB  tlBlOH. 

MoDKRy  archiBology  divi^efl  the  perioda  in  the  early  history  of 
the  human  race  into  the  stone,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron  eras,  thu» 
indicating  the  gradual  advance  of  mankind  towards  a  methodic 
knowledge  of  the  natural  products  of  the  earth,  and  an  ability  to 
make  use  of  them  for  our  own  purposes.  With  his  unassisted  hands 
the  primitive  man  had  only  such  advantages  over  other  auiiniils  as  his 
different  structure  gave  him,  and  in  fact  he  was  inferior  to  most  of 
them  in  his  ability  to  perform  the  operations  for  which  they  are 
fitted  by  nature  with  certain  special  appliances.  The  hog,  for  ex- 
ample,  con  turn  up  the  ground  in  search  of  roots  much  better  with 
his  snout  than  a  man  can  with  liis  fingers. 

From  wood,  bone,  and  finally  from  stone,  the  first  tools  were  made; 
then  entering  on  the  metallic  age,  man  first  made  use  of  such  of  the 
metals  as  are  most  readily  found  and  most  easily  worked,  until 
finally  he  became  able  to  fasliion  iron  for  his  use.  Perhaps  to  the 
archteologist  of  the  future,  this  age  of  the  world's  progress  will  be 
classed  as  the  steel  age,  for  we  are  certainly  entering  upon  its  ^pli- 
cation to  purposes  and  uses  for  which  it  has  not  been  before  env- 
ployed. 

Chemically  considered,  steel  occupies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
■  tween  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron ;  wrought  iron  being  simply  iron, 
while  steel  contains  an  addition  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  carbon,  and  cast  iron  contains  about  four  per  cent  of  car- 
bon'. Steel  may  therefore  be  made  by  a  process  which  shall  give  to 
~  wrought  iron  the  necessary  amount  of  carbon,  or  by  another  which 
shall  eliminate  from  cast  iron  the  excess  of  that  substance.  Of  the 
54  (931) 
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reason  why  this  apparently  slight  change  in  chemical  constitution 
should  produce  such  marked  changes  in  the  properties  of  iron  and 
steel,  we  know  nothing  as  yet.  The  fibrous  constitution  of  wrought 
iron  appears  by  this  process  to  become  granular  in  texture,  approxi- 
mating cast  iron  in  this  respect,  while  it  loses  in  ductility  and  mal- 
leability, but  becomes  elastic  and  harder,  more  difficult  and  slow  to 
receive  magnetic  properties,  but  also  more  tenacious  of  them  when 
received. 

It  occupies  also  an  inteimediate  position  between  wrought  iron 
and  cast  iron  in  its  fusibility,  melting  at  a  much  less  degree  of 
temperature  than  wrought  llron  requires,  and  only  at  a  greater  thrn 
required  for  fusing  cast  iron.  The  melting-point  of  steel  is  given  as 
2,786  degrees  F. 

The  early  process  for  making  steel  is  most  probably  about  identical 
with  that  still  in  use  in  India,  and  which  has  not  varied  since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  supposed  that  the  use  of  steel 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  that  in  their  pictorial  writhigs,  rs 
in  the  pictures  decorating  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.,  the  aiticles 
colored  blue  were  intended  to  represent  it*  Butchers  are  here 
represented  shai-pening  their  knives  upon  what  are  supposed  to  be 
steel  sharpeners.  In  Jeremiah  xv.  12  occurs  the  sentence,  "  Shall 
iron  break  die  northern  iron,  and  the  steel  ?  "  The  term  here  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  steel  made  in  Chalybia,  in  Asia  Minor,  whose 
iron-works  were  so  extensive  as  to  give  the  name  to  iron  among  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  we  have  now  the  term  "  chalybeate  "  as  applied 
to  mineral  springs  containing  iron.  Whether,  however,  the  term 
"  steel "  is  here  correctly  used  to  translate  the  original  is  questioned, 
and  some  authorities  maintain  that  the  correct  translation  is  co]>per, 
the  art  of  hardening  which  to  a  cutting  edge  we  know  was  pursued 
by  the  ancients,  though  it  is 'now  lost. 

Several  exi)ressions  in  Grecian  authors  are  supposed  to  refer  to 
steel.  Homer  compares  the  hissing  made  by  the  glowing  stick  which 
Ulysses  thrust  into  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops  to  that  made  by  a  heateil 
iron  bar  thnist  by  the  smith  into  water.  Yet  no  articles  of  steel 
have  been  found  among  this  remaius  left  us  by  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, even  down  to  the.  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Hindoos  still  prepare  steel  in  their  early  primitive  w.iy,  wliich 
i^  uniformly  practised  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Con^ 
orin.  Their  name  for  it  is  woo^z,  by  which  it  is  known  in  commerce. 
The  ore  they  use  is  a  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  mixed  with  quartz. in 
the  general  proportion  of  forty-two  parts  of  quartz  to  fifty-eight  of 
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magnetic  oxide.^  This  ia  poanded  fine^  the  quarts  being  separated 
from  the  oxide  by  winnowing.  Their  fumaees  are  small,  and  are 
bailt  of  clay,  being  foar  or  five  feet  high,  pear*«haped,  measuring 
about  tWo  feet  ait  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top.  The  opening  at 
the  front  is  bailt  np  with  day  for  the  »nelting  operation.  The 
bellows  used  for  intensifying  the  fire  are  made  of  a  goatskin, 
stripped  off  whole.  The  holes  for  the  legs  are  tied  up,  and  a  nozzle 
pliaoed  in  the  hole  for  the  neck,  while  the  air  is  supplied  through  the 
hole  for  the  tidl,  which  is  dosed  when  the  air  is  blown  out.  With 
two  such  bellows,  worked  alternately,  one  by  each  hand,  a  continuous 
blast  is  kept  up,  of  sufficient  force  to  smdt  the  ore.  The  ftiel  used 
is  charcoal.  T&e  iron  thus  made  is  converted  into  steel  in  crudbles» 
containing  aboat  a  pound  each.  The  iron  is  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  mixed  with  wood  chopped  fine.  Upon  each  crucible  thus  filled, 
one  or  two  green  leaves  are  laid.  The  pi^portions  of  iron  and  wood 
with  which  the  crudbles  are  charged  ar6  generally  ten  of  iron  to  one 
of  wood  and  leaves.  The  crucibles  are  then  pltigged  tightly  with 
clay,  and  are  piled  up  in  an  arch  so  .as  to  form  a  furnace,  which  h 
chaiged  with  charcoal  as  fuel.  The  heat  is  kept  up  about  two  hours 
and  a  half.  The  ^^ucibles  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  on  being 
taken  out  the  steel  is  found  in  a  cake  in  the  bott(»a  of  each.  If  the 
fusion  has  been  perlecit,  the  tops  i>f  the  cakes  are  covered  with 
thread-like  lines  radiating  from  the  centre.  If,  however,  the  tops  of  . 
the  cakes  appear  honeycombed,  with  lumps  projecting,  the  fusion  . 
has  been  imperfect,  and  the  cake  is  rejected.  As  an  average,  four 
or  five  of  the  ca^es  are' found  to  be  thus  defectiveu  . 

From  the  steel  thus  made,  when  remeHed  and  drawn  Into  rods^ ! 
it  is  claimed  by  competent  judges  that  the  best  cutlery  can  be  made ; 
and  for  this  purpose  that  ^  it  is  infinitel^r  miperior  to  the  best  English 
cast  steel.''    Kot  only  is  efaceellent  steel  niade  by  this  rude  process  < 
among  a  people  i^ho^  as  yet;  are  guided  in  their  operations  by  trSi- . 
dition  only,  having  no  ocnception  of  the  more  accurate  methods  of ' 
modem  science,  but  depending  entirely  upon  individual  experience  • 
and  skill  for  saccessi}  but  the  Hiildooft^  as  do  Vari^tts  olher  hal^ivH- 
ized  nations^  exod  in  tempering  their.wehpcuis  and  tools^  Uu>ugh  this^  < 
w:ork  is  perfovmciA  in  the  Mme  i^ude  mamuen  .  'The  celebrated  Da- 
mascus bladesywiiich  were  ^so.  highly  valued  in  Europe*for  their  tei^vi . 
per  and  edge,. were  madeisi  D$«niisoiis:firom  thkiAteel  manufiictured . 
in  India.    The  Cmsadeto  ejriendetd  tbe  i^uta^dnf  lof  thcsef  6W(9t«JU.{ 
klades  aU  over  EurogC^  and  the  reademof  tke  Witreriey  Nopls  wiU  ( 
recall  the  scene  between  Richard  of  England  and  Saladin,  in  wljiidi  i 
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they  displayed  the  various  merits  of  their  respectire  weapons. 
Richard,  with  his  long  two-handed  sword,  severed  at  a  blow  the  iron 
handle  of  a  battle-axe,  without  injuring  at  all  the  edge  of  his 
weapon;  while  Saladin,  to  show  the  temper  and  sharpness  of  his 
Damascus  blade,  tossed  a  silken  gauze  scarf  into  the  air,  and,  as  it 
floated  down,  drew  the  edge  of  his  scimitar  aeross  it,  diTiding  it 
into  two  pieces  without  disturbing  its  slow  movement. 

The  art  of  thus  tempering  blades  has,  however,  been  lost,  and 
though  numerous  experiments  were  made  in  Europe  to  discover 
and  imitate  the  process,  they  were  unsuccessful.  Though  most 
probably  the  process  was  a  simple  one,  yet  it  baffles  all  -the  science 
and  skill  of  modem  times.  The  nearest  approach  to  success  was 
made  by  Greneral  Anossofi^  who  conducted  an  extended  series  of 
researches  with  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  nicety.  The  success 
he  met  with  led  him  to  establish  a  manufactory  at  Zlatoosk,  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  where  he  made  blades  similar  to  those  of  Damascus. 
His  chief  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows. 

The  ore  was  melted  with  graphite,  in  crucibles  charged  with  about 
eleven  pounds  each,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  dolomite. 
The  fusion  was  continued  as  long  as  possible.  The  blast  is  kept  up 
until  all  the  fuel  is  consumed,  and  the  crucible  is  not  removed  until 
it  is  cold.  Attention  is  then  to  be  given,  in  drawing  the  steel  out, 
that  it  is  not  too  hot.  When  tempered,  the  hardest  finish  is  given 
^at  the  strawryellow  color;  the  greatest  elasticity  at  the  blue;  and 
at  the  green  it  begins  to  lose  its  elasticity.  The  blades  are  cooled 
by  plunging  in  .boiling  grease.  A  sabre  is  giren  the  best  temper 
by  a  blue  heat  at  the  point,  a  violet  in  the  middle,  a  yellow  along 
the  edge,  and  a  green  near  the  handle.  At  these  works  Genenl 
Anossoff  produced  blades  W{th  which  a  floating  gauze  scarf  could 
be  divided  at  a  stroke.  They  could  be  bent  at  right  angles,  and 
would  return  to  their  original  form.  Since  the  death  of  General 
AnosBofl^,  in  1851,  the  quality  of  the  products  of  the  ^rorks  has  fallen 
off. 

In  Western  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  manu&cture  of 
steel  was  almost  unknown.  In  England,  the  first  patent  for  making 
steel  was  given,  in  1626,  to  Itichard,  Lord  Dacre^  Thomas  Letsome, 
and  Nicholas  Page.  The  invention  of  the  process  was  made  by  Let- 
some.  In  1670,  mention  is  made  of  the  proeess  of  making  steel  by 
boiling  the  material  '^in  sow-metal.'^  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
method  spoken  of  by  various  authors  as  in  eariy  use  on  the  Conli- 
nent* 
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The  process  of  cementation  consi8t49  6f  heating  iron  bars,  packed 
in  charcoal,  in  a  furnace,  for  a  period  of  jfrom  six  to  ten  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  or  characteristics  of  the  product  required.  1  he 
greater  th^  heat  maintained  the  quicker  is  the  process  of  conversion. 
Steel  thus  made  is  called  blistered  steel,  from*  the  fact  of  the  bars 
being  found  covered  with  blisters.  Steel  of  this  kind  has  its  inti^riot 
texture  very  irregular ;  it  is  white  like  frosted  silver,  and  its  fracture 
shows  crystalline  angles  and  facettes,  which  are  larger  in  proportion 
as  the  process  has  been  further  carried  on,  and  the  mixture  with  the 
carbon  of  the  charcoal  has  been  greater.  The  crystals  of  the  centre 
are  always  smaller  than  those  near  the  surface  of  the  bar.  Before 
using  for  tools,  such  steel  needs  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of 
tiltingtj  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  it  is  drawn  out  by  hammering,  by 
which  the  texture  is  made  more  uniform  and  dense.  Cast  steel  is 
blistered  steel,  broken  into  fragments^  and  fused. 

The  chief  property,  however,  of  steel,  which  gives  it  its  value  for 
so  naany  purposes,  is  that  of  being  hardened,  or  tempered.  When 
exposed  to  a  progressive  heat,  it  takes  in  succession  the  following 
colors :  1,  a  faint  yellow,  which  indicates  the  fit  temper  for  lancets, 
which  require  the  finest  edge,  with  but  little  strength  of  metal;  2, 
a  pale  straw-color,  indicating  the  temper  for  razors,  and  surgeons* 
amputating  instruments ;  3,  a  full  yellow,  indicating  the  temper  for 
penknives,  with  increased  toughness ;  4,  a  brown  yellow,  indicating 
the  temper  for  cold-chisels,  and  shears  for  cutting  iron  ;  5,  a  brown 
with  purple  spots,  indicating  the  temper  for  axes  and  plane  irons ; 
6,  a  purple,  indicating  the  temper  for  table-knives  and  shears  for 
doth ;  7,  bright  blue,  indicating  a  temper  for  swords  and  watcb- 
^rings ;  8,  a  full  blue,  indicating  a  temper  for  small  fine  saws  and 
daggers ;  9,  a  dark  blue,  verging  on  black,  indicating  the  temper 
for  large  saws,  the  teeth  of  which  are  to  be  sharpened  with  a 
file. 

The  degrees  of  heat  required  for  these  various  degrees  of  temper 
are  as  follows :  1,  430^  F. ;  2,  450** ;  3,  470* ;  4,  490** ;  6,  510** ;  6, 
530° ;  7,  bbQ"* ;  8^  560'' ;  9,  OOO"*.  Above  this  the  metal  approaches 
so  near  ignition  that  the  differing  colors  cannot  be  distinguished. 
After  ignition,  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  steel  becomes  very  soft, 
and  fit  for  the  use  of  engravers. 

Steel  has  been  defined  as  any  kind  of  iron  which,  when  heated  to 
redness,  and  suddenly  cooled  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  b^ 
comes  harder.  Every  kind  of  malleable  or  flexible  iron  which  can 
be  hardened  by  that  process  is  a  steel.    A  simple  test  to  distinguish 
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Bteel  from  iron  is  found  in  dropping  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
be  Lested  a  drop  of  diluted  nitrio  acid.  This  on  steel  gives  a  dark 
gray  spot,  while  upon  iron  it  gives  a  green  i^t.  6teel|  exposed  to 
the  air,  rusts  riower  than  iron ;  and  the  more  highly  it  i^  carbonated 
the  more  slowly  it  rusts,  and  the  daiiceris  the  spot  made  by  the  test 
witjh  &cid. 

Tempering  steel  alters  its  texture,  the  granulation  becomes  coarser 
or  finer  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected. It  can  be  made  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  resist  the 
keenest  file,  while  it  becomes  very  brittle.  The  quality  of  steel  is 
tested  by  the  homogeneous  character  of  its  granulation ;  by  its  being 
worked  easily  on  the  ibrge ;  by  its  hardening  and  tempering  easily 
and  well ;  by  its  strength  of  rodstence ;  and  by  its  elasticity.  The 
first  of  these  qualities  is  shown  by  grinding  and  polishing  it,  when 
the  texture  apj^ears ;  the  second  test  requires  a  skiOied  and  expeii- 
enced  workman  to  heat  it  to  the  right  degree ;  the  color  and  sice  of 
the  granulation  are  best  shown  by  breaking  a  hardened  and  tempered 
bar,  woii^ed  thin,  in  a  razor-like  form.  Testing  it  with  a  file,  or  as 
a  chisel  for  cutting  iron,  or  subjecting  it  to  heavy  weights,  will 
show  the  other  qualities. 

The  difference  between  cast  steel  and  bar  steel  is  due  simply  to 
the  mechanical  effects  produced  by  the  hammering  necessary  in 
drawing  it  out.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  blistered  steel  is 
broken  into  pieces^  melted  down,  then  tempered,  broken  again,  and 
the  pieces  welded  together  at  a  good  welding  heat.  By  this  process 
the  steel  is  made  more  malleable,  its  texture  more  homogeneous, 
tenacious  and  uniform,  and  it  will  have  these  qualities  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  subjected  to  this  process.  Steel 
so  worked  is  called  ^  wrought  or  shear  steel." 

If  it  is  attempted  to  make  steel,  by  cementation,  from  ordinary 
iron,  in  which  the  proportion  of  silica  is  generally  quite  small  as 
compared  with  that  of  carbon,  and  in  which,  beside,  there  is  not 
enough  phosphorus  and  arsenic  for  soflening  easily  the  metallic  mole- 
cules, the  result  will  be  only  a  carburet  of  iron  and  a  little  siliciuret 
of  iron,  and  the  carbon  does  not  unite  or  combine  with  the  silica. 
The  steel  will  therefore  be  wanting  in  tenacity  and  malleability,  smee 
the  molecules  have  not  crystallized  and  united  until  they  have  taken 
up  more  carbon  than  enough  to  produce  steel.  Simple  carburetted 
iron,  or  uron  containing  more  carbon,  will  not  harden  at  all  when 
tempered.  Sometimes  even  when  it  does  not  contain  more  carbon 
than  steel  of  good  quality  it  becomes  fiiable  and  brittle  when  heated 
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to  a  led  heirt.  The  fracture  of  such  steel  will  be  gray  and  dull, 
while  that  of  good  steel  is  silvery,  and  shows  cubical  crystals. 

The  best  steel  is  made  by  cementation  from  forged  iron ;  and  in 
the  process  the  iron  must  not  become  completely  fused,  since  then 
groups  of  crystals  of  different  degrees  of  carbonization  are  fonned. 
In  making  cast  steel  it  is  important  that  the  workman  should  have 
the  experience  and  skill  sufficient  to  judge  when  the  moment  of 
proper  fusion  has  arrived,  since  the  quality  and  unifoiinity  of  the 
steel  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  this.  The  fracture  of  a  bar 
of  hard  steel  is  silvery,  and  has  a  quantity  of  rays  radiatmg  from 
the  centre,  while  that  of  softer  steel  is  uniformly  granular  and  crys- 
talline in  texture,  and  possesses  all  the  brittleuess  of  cast  metals. 
Steel  which  is  very  hard  and  highly  carbonized  contracts  consider- 
ably when  fused  and  poured  into  moulds,  so  that  great  skill  is  needed 
to  fill  the  moulds  well.  When  steel  is  made  from  iron  of  bad 
quality,  and  carburets  of  various  kinds  have  been  produced  in  it 
during  the  process  of  cementation,  melting  it  makes  it  worae,  instead 
of  better,  since  the  carburets  separate  the  more  during  cooling,  and 
it  is  to  these  that  the  flaws  and  weaknesses  of  the  steel  thus  made 
are  due. 

The  fracture  of  cast  steel  should  show  a  perfectly  uniform  and 
homogeneous  appearance  when  the  bar  is  broken  by  a  sharp  blow. 
The  inequalities  should  be  slight  and  undulating,  blending  at  their 
bases  insensibly  with  the  rest  of  the  metallic  surface.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  stand  out  perpendicularly,  they  show  the  separation 
at  this  point  of  two  layers  of  unequally  carbonized  particles. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  in  modem  times  to  discover 
some  method  for  shortening  and  cheapening  the  process  of  making 
steel.  A  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Heath  patented,  in  1839,  the  process  of 
adding  one  per  cent,  or  even  less,  of  carburet  of  manganese  to  the 
melting-pot,  with  the  blistered  steel  it  was  intended  to  cast.  By 
this  a  better  steel  was  produced,  which  had  also  the  property  of 
being  weldable  to  wrought  iron,  or  to  itself.  By  this  invention  or 
discovery  the  price  of  table-knives  in  Sheffield,  the  seat  in  England 
of  this  branch  of  manufacture,  was  reduced  from  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent.  Beside  this  and  other  improvements  in  the  method  of  manu- 
facturing or  working'  steel,  the  attention  of  inventors  in  modem 
times  has  been  turned  in  another  direction.  Heretofore  we  have 
examined  the  methods  in  use  for  carhonizing  iron  ;  that  is,  for  adding 
to  iron  the  carbon  by  which  it  shall  be  converted  into  steel.  But  as 
^eel  Iiolds  an  intermediate  position  as  regards  the  amount  of  carbon 
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it  contains,  between  iron  and  cast  iron,  we  will  now  examine  the 
attempts  made  to  decarbonize  cast  iron,  that  is,  to  90  reduce  tbe 
amount  of  carbon  it  holds  in  combination  as  to  convert  it  into 
steel. 

It  is  only  in  quite  modem  times  that  this  idea  has  been  held  bj 
inventors,  or  that  they  could  have  proceeded  methodically  and 
scientifically  to  work  to  attain  this  end.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  chemistry  should  have  arrived  at  the  positive  state  of 
development  which  it  has  reached  in  quite  modem  times,  before  the 
'knowledge  or  the  ability  to  make  an  accurate  chemical  analysis  could 
have  existed,  and  it  was  only  when  such  an  analysis  showed  the 
chemical  constitution  of  steel  that  men  could  have  entertained 
the  idea  of  arriving  at  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  process  of 
decarbonization.  There  w^re  several  processes  proposed  for  at- 
taining this  end,  but  we  need  notice  here  only  the  most  successiul 
one,  known  as  the  Bessemer  process,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
Mr.  Henry  Bessemer. 

The  method  proposed  in  this  process  was  to  bum  out  the  carbon, 
and  to  attain  this  result  the  iron  in  a  state  of  fusion  was  to  be  sup- 
plied with  currents  of  air,  which  should  famish  the  oxygen  necessary 
for  such  combustion.  The  following  quotation  from  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Bessemer  himself  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  con- 
cerning his  process,  will  give,  in  the  most  condensed  au4  authentic 
form,  the  desired  information. 

Mr.  Bessemer  says:  *^The  want  of  success  which  attended  some 
of  the  early  experiments  was  erroneously  attributed,  by  some  per- 
sons, to  the  "  burning "  of  metal,  and  by  others  to  the  absence  of 
cinder  and  to  the  crystalline  condition  of  cast  metal.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  neither  of  these  causes  assigned  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  process,  in  those  cases  where  failure 
had  occurred.  Chemical  investigation  soon  pointed  out  the  real 
source  of  difficulty.  It  was  found,  that  although  the  metal  could  be 
wholly  decarbonized,  and  the  silicium  be  removed,  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  of  phosphoms  was  but  little  affected ;  and  as  different 
samples  were  carefully  analyzed,  it  was  asceitaiued  that  red  short- 
ness was  always  produced  by  sulphur,  when  present  to  the  extent 
of  one  tenth  per  cent,  and  that  cold  shortness  resulted  from  the 
presence  of  a  like  quantity  of  phosphorus;  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  remove  those  substances.  Steam  arid  pure  hydrogen 
gas  were  tried  with  more  or  less  success  in  the  removal  of  sulphur, 
and  various  fluxes,  composed  chiefly  of  silicates  of  the  oxide  of  iron 
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and  manganese,  were  brbught  in  contact  with  the  fluid  metal  diiiihg 
the  process,  and  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  was  thereby  reduced. 
Thus,  many  months  were  consumed  in  laborious  and  expensive  ex- 
periments; consecutive  steps  in  advance  were  made,  and  many 
valuable  facts  were  elicited.  The  successful  working  of  some  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  pig-iron  caused  a  total  change  in  the  process.  It 
was  determined  to  import  some  of  the  best  Swedish  pig-iron,  from 
which  steel  of  excellent  quality  was  made,  and  tried  for  almost  all 
the  uses  for  which  steel  of  the  highest  class  was  employed.  It  was 
then  decided  to  discontinue,  for  a  time,  all  further  experiments,  and 
to  erect  steel-works  at  Sheffield  for  the  express  purpose  of  fully  de- 
veloping and  working  the  new  process  commercially,  and  thus  to 
remove  the  erroneous  impressions  so  generally  entertained  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bessemer  process. 

^  In  manufacturing  tool  steel  of  the  highest  quality,  it  was  found 
preferable,  for  several  reasons,  to  use  the  best  Swedish  pig-iron,  and, 
when  converted  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process,  to  pour  the 
fluid  steel  into  water,  and  afterwards  to  remelt  the  shotted  metal  in 
a  crucible,  as  at  present  practised  in  making  blister  steel,  whereby 
the  small  ingots  required  for  this  particular  article  were  more  per- 
fectly and  more  readily  made. 

"  The  form  of  convertin*?  vessel  which  had  been  found  most  suit- 
able  somewhat  resembled  the  glass  retort  used  by  chemists  for 
distillation.  It  was  mounted  on  axes,  and  was  lined  with  '  gannister^ 
or  road-drift,  which  lasted  during  the  conversion  of  thirty  or  forty 
charges  of  steel,  and  was  then  quickly  and  cheaply  repaired,  or  re- 
newed. The  vessel  was  brought  into  an  inclined  position  to  receive 
the  charge  of  crude  iron,  during  which  time  the  tuyeres  were  above 
the  surface  of  the  metal.  As  soon  as  the  whole  charge  was  run 
in,  the  vessel  was  raised  on  its  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the  tuyeres  be- 
low the  level  of  the  metal,  when  the  process  was  at  once  brought 
into  full  activity,  and  twenty  small  though  powerful  jets  of  air 
sprang  upward  through  the  fluid  mass ;  the  air,  expanding  in  vol- 
ume, divided  itself  into  globules,  or  burst  violently  upward,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  large  quantity  of  the  fluid  metal,  which  again  fell  back 
into  the  boiling  mass  below.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  appeared,  in 
this  process,  firet  to  produce  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oxidize  the  silicium,  producing 
Bilicic  acid,  which,  uniting  with  the  oxide  of  iron  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  iron,  thus  produced  a 
fluid  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  or  '  cinder,'  which  was  retained  in 
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the  vessel  and  assisted  in  purifying  the  metaL  The  increase  of 
temperature  which  the  metal  underwent,  and  which  seemed  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  iron  consumed,  was 
doubtless  owing  to  tlie  favorable  circumstances  under  which  com- 
bustion took  place.  There  was  no  intercepting  material  to  absorb 
the  heat  generated,  and  to  prevent  its  being  taken  up  by  the  metal ; 
for  heat  was  evolved  at  thousands  of  points,  distributed  throughout 
the  fluid,  and  when  the  metal  boiled,  the  whole  mass  rose  far  above 
its  natural  level,  forming  a  sort  of  spongy  froth,  with  an  intensely 
vivid  combustion  going  on  in  every  one  of  its  numberless,  everr 
changing  cavities.  Thus  by  the  mere  action  of  the  blast  a  temper- 
ature was  attained,  in  the  largest  masses  of  metal,  in  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  that  whole  days  of  exposure,  in  the  most  powerful  furnace, 
would  fail  to  produce. 

"  The  amount  of  decarbonization  of  the  metal  was  regulated  with 
great  accuracy,  by  a  meter,  which  indicated  on  a  dial  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air  that  had  passed  through  the  metal ;  so  that  steel 
of  any  quality  or  temper  could  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty. As  soon  as  the  metal  had  reached  the  desired  point  (as 
indicated  by  the  dial)  the  workmen  moved  the  vessel  so  as  to  pour 
out  the  fluid,  malleable  iron,  or  steel,  into  a  founders'  ladle,  which 
was  attached  to  the  arm  of  a  hydraulic  crane,  so  as  to  be  brought 
readily  over  the  moulds.  The  ladle  was  provided  with  a  fire-clay 
plug  at  the  bottom,  the  raising  of  which,  by  a  suitable  lever,  allowed 
the  fluid  metal  to  descend  in  a  clear,  vertical  stream  into  the  moulds. 
When  the  first  mould  was  filled,  the  plug-valve  was  depressed,  and 
the  metal  was  prevented  from  flowing  until  the  casting-ladle  was 
moved  over  the  next  mould,  when  the  raising  of  the  plug  allowed 
this  to  be  filled  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  until  all  the  moulds 
were  filled, 

"  The  casting  of  large  masses  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous,  malle- 
able metal  into  any  desired  form  rendered  unnecessary  the  tedious, 
expensive,  and  unceitain  operation  of  welding  now  employed  when- 
ever large  masses  were  required.  The  extreme  toughness  and  exten- 
sibility of  the  Bessemer  iron  was  proved  by  the  bending  of  cold  bare 
of  iron  3  inches  square,  under  the  hammer,  into  a  close  fold,  without 
the  smallest  perceptible  rupture  of  the  metal  at  any  part ;  the  bar 
being  extended  on  the  outside  of  the  bend  from  12  inches  to  16} 
inches,  and  being  compressed  on  the  inside  from  12  inches  to  7J 
inches,  making  a  difference  in  length  of  9J  inches  between  what, 
before  bending,  were  the  two  parallel  sides  of  a  bar  3  inches 
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square Steel  bare,  2  inches  square,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in 

length,  were  twisted  cold  into  a  spiral,  the  angles  of  which  were 
about  45  degrees ;  and  some  round  steel  bars,  2^ inches  in  diameter, 
were  bent  cold  under  the  hammer  into  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
horsesUoe  magnet,  the  outside  of  the  bend  measuring  6  inches  more 
than  the  inside. 

**  The  steel  and  iron  boiler  plates,  left  without  shearing,  and  with 
their  ends  bent  over  cold,  afforded  ample  evidence  of  the  extreme 
tenacity  and  toughness  of  the  metal ;  while  the  clear,  even  surface 
of  railway  axles  and  pieces  of  malleable  irbn  ordnance  were  ex- 
aVnples  of  the  perfect  freedom  from  cracks,  flaws,  or  hard  veins,  which 
forms  so  distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  the  new  metal.  The 
tensile  strength  of  this  metal  was  not  less  remarkable,  as  the  sev- 
eral samples  of  steel  tested  in  the  proving  machine  at  Woolwich 
arsenal  bore,  according  to  the  reports  of  Colonel  Eardly  Wilmot, 
R.  A.,  a  strain  varying  from  150,000  pounds  to  160,900  pounds  on  the 
square  inch,  and  four  samples  of  iron  boiler  plate,  from  68,314 
pounds  to  73,100  pounds ;  while,  according  to  the  published  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  W.  Fairbaim,  Staffordshire  plates  bore  a  mean  strain 
of  45,000  pounds,  and  Jj6w  Moor  and  Bowling  plates  a  mean  of 
57,120  pounds,  to  the  square  inch 

"  That  the  process  admitted  of  further  improvement  and  of  a 
vast  extension  beyond  its  present  limits,"  the  author  had  no  doubt ; 
but  these  steps  in  advance  would,  he  imagined,  "  result  chiefly  from 
the  experience  gained  in  the  daily  commercial  working  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  would  most  probably  be  the  contributions  of  the  many 
practical  men  who  might  be  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  by  this  system.** 

Beside  these  processes  in  use  in  other  countries,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  steel,  either  by  carbonizing  iron  or  decarbonizing  cast 
iron,  methods  for  producing  the  same  result  have  been  invented  in 
America  by  Professor  A.  K.  Eaton,  which  are  now  in  successful 
opei-ation.  Having  his  attention  directed  to  the  necessity  of  cheap- 
ening the  process  of  making  steel,  he  found,  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ments, that  a  bar  of  iron  raised  to  a  bright  red  heat  in  a  tube,  or  in 
any  other  way  protected,  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  cyanogen 
gas,  a  gas  composed  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  was  rapidly  converted 
into  steel.  His  application  of  this  discovery  was  this :  Bars  of  malle- 
able iron,  packed  in  charcoal,  with  which  was  mixed  a  proportion  of 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  or  any  other  cyanide,  were  under  a  high 
teraperature  carbonized  into  steel. 
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In  the  manufSMstuiing  of  steel  by  this  process,  the  iron,  broken 
into  pieces,  and  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  and  the  cyanide  salte, 
is  heated  in  crucibles,  thus  producing  cast  steel.  This  process  was 
patented,  and  has  been  extensively  employed  in  various  localities. 
The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining 
cinicibles  which  can  stand  the  needed  heat.  Continuing  his  experi- 
ments, and  directing  his  attention  towards  the  decarbonization  of 
cast  iron.  Professor  Eaton  invented  and  patented,  in  1861,  varions 
processes,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  following.  He  found  that  by 
boiling  iron  castings,  made  from  such  iron  as  produces  a  silver-white 
iron,  which  is  very  hard,  and  so  fluid  when  jnelted  as  to  take  the 
finest  impressions  from  the  mould,  in  fused  carbonate  of  soda,  the  iron 
was  gradually,  from  the  outside,  converted  into  steel,  so  that  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  the  process,  which  was  tested  by  bars  introduced 
into  the  pot,  and  removed  from  time  to  time,  any  desired  grade  of 
hardness,  or  any  proportion  of  decarbonization  could  be  given  to  the 
articles.  The  pots  were  made  of  cast  iron,  and  it  required  a  boUing 
of  about  twenty  hours'  duration  to  thoroughly  decarbonize  anaiticle 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  carbonate  of  soda  was  found  to  be  mach 
better  suited  for  this  process  than  the  hydrate. 

He  also  discovered  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  an  agent  for 
decarbonization.  A  retort,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  with 
bits  of  limestone,  was  filled  with  pieces  of  cast  iron,  while  through 
the  top  was  an  opening  fi>r  the  escape  of  the  gas.  The  retort  was 
so  arranged  as  to  be  heated  in  the  middle,  famishing  only  enough 
heat  to  the  limestone  to  liberate  the  gas.  The  retort  being  heated, 
it  was  found  that  the  gas  escaping  was  inflammable,  showing  by  it£ 
blue  flame  that  it  had  become  carbonic  oxide,  having  acquired  an 
atom  of  carbon  from  the  iron.  When  the  gas  passing  ofi*  was  found 
to  be  no  longer  inflammable,  the  operation  was  known  to  be  com- 
plete, and  the  retort  being  opened,  the  iron  was  found  to  have  been 
converted  into  steel.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  needed  to  de- 
carbonize any  certain  amount  of  cast  iron  is  as  66  to  690,  this  last 
being  the  weight  of  the  iron. 

The  addition  of  peroxide  of  iron  increases  the  amount  of  g^ 
produced,  enabling  the  same  amount  to  operate  upon  double  the 
amount  of  cast  iron.  This  process  is  known  as  the  soda  process, 
and  some  further  modifications  have  been  arrived  at,  by  which  the 
cheapness  of  the  conversion  has  been  increased,  while  the  waste  of 
the  material  has  been  lessened. 

These  various  processes  are  in  use  in  various  places  In  the  United 
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States.  By  the  cheapening  of  the  production  of  ateel,  and  the 
ability  to  cast  it  in  large  masses  which  they  hare  given  to  modem 
industry,  it  will  be  poasible  to  so  multiply  and  extend  its  ases  that 
in  the  future  steel  will  onqneetionably  replace  iron,  for  many  pur< 
poses,  since  its  greater  strength,  its  greater  ability  to  reaist  atmos- 
pheric influences,  and  its  elasticity,  make  it  much  more  useful. 
Already  we  see  in  its  application  to  railroad  axles  and  r^ls  bst  the 
beginning  of  the  advantages- to  society  at  large  which  these  inren* 
tiona  will  produce.  And  here,  even  at  the  risk  of  bring  tedious, 
we  cannot  refhun  from  calling  attention  to  the  invention  of  these 
new  processes  as  a  fiirther  proof  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
scientific  studies  upon  industrial  pursuits  ;  and  also  of  the  necessity 
that  the  theoriea  of  science  should  precede,  as  they  must,  the  prac- 
tical application  of  laws  which  are  thns  arrived  at  to  the  processes 
of  industry. 

It  was  impossible,  before  the  theoretic  pursuit  of  chemistry  led 
to  the  deductions  of  the  laws  regulating  chemical  attractions,  that 
men  should  arrive  at  the  practical  deductions  by  which  they  could 
institute  experiments  based  upon  a  method,  and  confidently  expect 
the  certainty  of  success.  Men  wlio  are  engaged  wholly  in  indus- 
trial or  commercial  pursuits  are  too  apt  to  think  lightly  of  the 
value  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
mere  theory,  impracticable  dreaming.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who,  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  arc  naturally  attracted  to 
theory,  are,  in  their  turn,  too  apt  to  despise  those  who  care  only  for 
what  are  termed  practical  pursuits.  Here,  however,  as  everywhere 
else,  we  see  the  necessity  and  the  gain  to  both  classes  by  a  mutual 
esteem  and  sympathy,  and  a  mutual  union  and  co.opcration,  working 
towards  the  same  end,  the  progress  of  mankind. 


THE   GATLING   GUN. 


a  OTHEt  INTBlITIOIta.  —  TUB  TflAMSNIMIOH.  OF  F«WIR  BI  COa- 
.  —  ITi    VtX    IH    EUROPE    X»D  THIS  COOWTEr.  —  ITS  FCTUBB.  — 

tarn  ajituna  oum. 

Within  the  past  few  years  attention  has  been  turned  towards 
the  invention  of  machine  gtina  ;  and  in  tlio  recent  wars  wliich  hare 
raged  in  Europe  their  use  by  the  French  has  brought  them  forcibly 
to  the  consideration  of  European  nations.  There  can  be,  however, 
no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  a  machine  gun  is  entirely  American,  and 
that  the  Gatling  gun  wae  the  original  from  which  were  derived  the 
mitrailleuse  and  the  other  machine  guns. 

This  fact  will  appear  from  a  simple  history  of  the  invcution  of 
the  Gatling  gun.  The  first  gun  of  this  kind  was  built  by  the  ift- 
ventor,  R.  J.  Gatling,  M.  D.,  in  L862,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  his 
place  of  residence,  and  hia  first  Americafl'  patent  beai-8  date  of 
November  4,  of  that  year.  The  itiea  of  the  gun  had  occurred  to 
Dr.  Gatling  in  1861,  and  he  had  within  tljis  short  time  reduced  his 
conception  to  this  practical  realization.  This  gun  was  repeatedly 
fired  during  1862,  in  the  presence  of  thnnsands  of  persons,  dis- 
charging two  hundred  shotHtt-tniniitc,  and  the  results  of  the  trials 
were  published  to  the  world.'-  '    , 

In  the  autumn  of  1862  Ar.  Gotltng  went  to  Cincinnati,  and 
had  six  of  his  guns  constrmrhtd  in  tJw,  establishment  of  MiIm 
Greenwood  &,  Co. ;  but  about  tlic  time  thfey  wre  completed  ihc 
works  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  tfe  gims,  together  with  the 
patterns  and  drawings,  were  coMuined.'  Bbou  after  this  accidw*. 
however,  Dr.  Gatling, iji ad <^£«n  an&ngenieKt  with  another  firm  in 
the  same  city,  and  twelve  of  these  guns  were  made.  During  tlii* 
tune  the  gun  made  at  Indianapolis  was  repeatedly  fired  in  Cincio- 
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nati  before  officers  of  the  army ;  and  the  press  of  the  United 
StatcS;  during  the  years  1862  and  1863,  spoke  frequently  of  the 
trials  and  their  results,  while  no  mention  had  as  yet  appeared  of 
any  such  invention  as  a  machine  gun  in  Europe. 

There  was  no  effort  made  to  keep  the  facts  of  the  Gatling  gun 
secret ;  on  the  contraiy ,  it,  was  evidently  the  desihe,  as  it  was  the 
interest,  of  the  inventor  that  as  wide  a  publicity  as  possible  should 
be  given  to  it,  and  to  the  success  which  had  attended  its  trials. 
Full  descriptions  of  the  gun  were  also  published,  with  cuts  and 
diagrams  showing  the  method  of  its  working,  and  these  were  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  During  1863  and  1864  Dr. 
Gatling  continued  to  make  these  guns  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  fall 
of  this  last-mentioned  year  made  improvements  in  the  lock  and 
rear  cam,  without,  however,  altering  its  main  features.  These  im- 
provements were  secured  by  a  patent,  which  bears  date  May  9, 
1865. 

During  the  year  1865  and  1866,  tlie  guns  thus  improved  were 
manufactured  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Cooper's  Fire-arms  Manufac- 
tory, and  since  that  time  have  been  made  in  large  numbers  at 
Colt's  Armory,  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  expensive 
machinery  has  been  Ijtted  up  to  make  them  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. The  accuracy  of  the  dates  in  this  statement  is  placed  be- 
yond denial  by  the  official  report  to  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana, 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  gun.  This 
report  is  dated  Indianapolis,  July  14,  1862,  and  signed  by  T.  A. 
Morris,  A.  Ballweg,  and  D.  G.  Rose.  A  gun  made  in  1862,  and 
having  this  date  upon  it,  can  also  be  found  in  the  Ordnance  Musp- 
tim  at  Washington.  The  report  to  Governor  Morton  so  impressed 
him  with  the  value  and  efficiency  of  this  gun,  that,  in  18G2,  he 
wrote  officially  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  at  Washington, 
P.  n.  Watson,  Esq.,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  national  service.  In  1863.,  during  the  months 
of  May  and  July,  trials  of  the  gun  were  made  at  the  AVashington 
Navy  Yard,  and  its  merits  favorably  reported  upon  by  Lieutenant 
J.  S.  Skerrett,  of  the  army 

From  among  the  mass  of  testimony,  official  and  otherwise, 
which  could  be  brought  tp  establish  the  claim  of  the  Gatling  gun 
to  b^ing  the  first  practically  efficient  machine  gun  made,  the  above, 
instances  must  suffice,  since  our  space  will  be  better  occupied  with 
a  fct^tement  of  its  method  of  construction.  The  gun  consists  of 
a  series  of  babels,  in  combination  with  a  grooved  carrier  and  lock- 
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cylinder.  All  these  several  parts  are  rigidly  secured  upon  a  main 
shaft.  There  are  as  many  grooves  in  the  carrier  and  as  many 
holes  in  the  lock-cylinder  as  there  are  barrels.  The  lock-cyHnder, 
which  contains  the  locks,  is  surrounded  by  a  casing  which  is  fas- 
tened to  a  frame^  to  which  trunnions  are  attached.  There  is  a  par- 
tition in  the  casing,  through  which  there  is  an  opening,  and  into 
which  tlie  main  shaft,  which  carries  tlie  lock-cylinder  and  barrels, 
is  journaled.  'The  main  shaft  is  also  at  its  front  end  journaled  in 
.tlie  front  part  of  the  frame.  In  front  of  the  partition,  in  the  cas- 
ing, is  placed  a  cam,  provided  with  spiral  surfaces  or  inclined 
planes.  This  cam  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  casing,  and  is  used  to 
impart  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  locks  when  the  gun  is  rotated. 
There  is  also  in  the  front  part  of  the  casing  a  cocking-ring,  which 
surrounds  the  lock-cylinder,  is  attached  to  the  casing,  and  has  on 
its  rear  surface  an  inclined  plane,  with  an  abrupt  shoulder.  This 
ring  and  its  projection  are  used  for  cocking  and  firing  the  gun. 
This  ring,  the  spiral  cam,  and  the  locks  make  up  the  loading  and 
firing  mechanism. 

On  the  rear  end  of  the  main  shaft,  in  the  rear  of  the  partition  in 
the  casing,  is  located  a  gear-wheel,  which  works  to  a  pinion  on  the 
crank-shaft.  The  rear  of  the  casing  is  closed  by  the  cascable  plate. 
There  is  hinged  to  the  frame,  in  front  of  the  breech-casing,  a 
curved  plate,  covering  partially  tlie  grooved  carrier,  into  which  is 
formed  a  hopper  or  opening,  through  which  the  cartridges  are  fed 
to  the  gun  from  feed-cases.  The  frame  which  supports  the  gun  is 
mounted  upon  the  carriage  used  for  the  transportation  of  the  gun. 

The  operation  of  the  gun  is  very  simple.  One  man  places  a 
feed-case  filled  with  cartridges  into  the  hopper;  another  roan 
tarns  the  crank,  which,  by  the  agency  of  the  gearing,  revolves  the 
main  shaft,  carrying  with  it  the  lock-cylinder,  carrier,  barrels,  and 
locks.  As  the  gun  is  rotated,  the  cartridges,  one  by  one,  drop 
into  the  grooves  of  the  carrier  from  the  feed-cases,  and  instantly 
the  lock,  by  its  impingement  on  the  spiral  cam  surfaces,  moves 
forward  to  load  the  cartridge  ;  and  when  the  butt  end  of  the  lock 
gets  on  the  highest  projection  of  the  cam,  the  charge  is  fired, 
through  the  agency  of  the  cocking  device,  which  at  this  point 
liberates  the  lock,  spring,  and  hammer,  and  explodes  the  cartridge. 
As  soon  as  the  charge  is  firc^d,  the  lock,  as  the  gun  is  revolved,  is 
drawn  back  by  the  agency  of  the  spiral  surface  in  the  cam  acting 
on  a  lug  of  the  lock,  bringing  with  it  the  shell  of  the  cartridge 
after  it  has  been  fired,  and  dropping  it  on  the  ground.     Thus,  as 
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the  gun  is  rotated,  the  locks^  in  rapid  succession,  move  forward  to 
load  and  fire,  and  return  to  extract  the  cartridge-shells.  The 
whole  operation  of  loading,  closing  the  breech,  discharging,  and 
expelling  the  empty  cartridge-shells  is  conducted  while  the  barrels 
are  kept  in  continuous  motion.  The  gun  is  so  novel  in  its  method 
of  operation  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  it  without  detailed  illustrations,  for  which  we  have  not 
the  space. 

One  feature  should  be  specially  noticed  —  that  while  the  gun  is 
revolving  with  a  constant  and  uniform  motion,  the  locks  rotate 
with  the  barrels  and  breech,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  longitudi- 
nal, reciprocating  motion,  performing  the  consecutive  operations 
of  loading,  cocking,  and  firing  without  any  pause  in  these  consec- 
utive operations.  There  is  no  other  gun  in  existence  in  which  the 
barrels,  inner  breech,  and  locks  all  revolve  simultaneously.  This 
gun  can  neither  be  loaded  nor  fired  except  when  the  barrels,  locks, 
and  breech  are  revolving.  This  gun  has  been  accepted  by  most 
of  the  European  governments,  and  numerous  ones  have  been  made 
for  Russia  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  also  at  Vienna,  Austria,  to  fill  the 
orders  of  Hungary  and  Turkey,  and  of  England  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.* 

Th^  inventor,  Richard  Jordan  Catling,  was  bom  in  Hartford 
County,  N.  C,  the  12th  of  September,  1818.  His  father  was  a 
substantial  farmer,  and  the  young  inventor  obtained  such  ad- 
vantages of  education  as  the  common  schools  of  that  region 
afforded.  From  his  father,  however,  who  was  a  man  of  great  ener- 
gy of  character,  he  received,  though  living  in  a  slavcholding  com- 
munity, the  lessons  of  the  necessity  of  labor  and  economy  as  the 
surest  roads  to  success.  When  but  a  lad,  he  assisted  his  father  in 
the  invention  of  a  machine  for  sowing  cotton,  and  another  for 
thinning  out  the  young  cotton  plants,  which,  with  modifications, 
are  still  in  use  in  the  South. 

His  youth  was  passed  in  a  variety  of  employments  —  teaching 
school,  serving  as  a  clerk,  and  in  doing  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  also  invented  the  propeller-wheel,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  used  ;  but  on  going  to  Washington  with  his  model,  in  order 
to  apply  for  a  patent,  he  found  that  he  had  been  forestalled  in  his 
invention.    The  disappointment  and  mortification  of  this  failure  were 

*  Improved  Gatling  guns  can  now  be  fired  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  shots 
per  minute. 
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severe,  because  he  foresaw  the  importance  of  the  new  method  for 
propulsion  j  but  with  youth  and  energy,  he  overcame  its  depress- 
ing cfiects.  Iq  184i  he  patented  a  machine  for  sowing  rice,  and, 
having  removed  to  St.  Louis,  adapted  it  to  sowing  wheat,  and  in- 
troduced this  first  machine  of  the  kind  to  the  farmers  of  the  West. 
While  on  a  trip  from  Cincinnati  to  PittBburg,  ho  wae  attacked  by 
the  small  pox ;  and  liavlng  his  attention  thus  turned  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  he  went  through  a  course  of 
medical  study,  not  with  any  purpose  of  practising  the  profession, 
but  to  satisfy  his  own  desire  for  knowledge. 

In  1849  Dr.  Gatling  invented  a  method  of  transmitting  power 
by  meaus  of  compressed  air  driven  through  pipes.  His  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  for  this  process  from  tlio  United  States  was  re- 
jected by  the  commissioner  on  tho  ground  that  it  was  a  diacovciy, 
and  not  an  invention.  Patents  wero,  however,  obtained  for  it  tn 
Europe  ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  method  that  the  tunnel  of 
.  Mont  Cenis  has  been  worked.  Tbe  process  is  also,  we  believe, 
used  ill  the  work  on  the  Iloosac  Mountain  Tunnel.  The  refusal  to 
grant  him  a  patent  called  his  attention  from  this  valuable  idea, 
tliough  it  is  unquestionable  that  by  it,  in  the  future,  power  will  be 
thus  created  and  distributed  in  cities,  avoiding  (ho  bother,  expense, 
and  complication  of  individuals  liavlng  thoir  own  sources  of  power. 
Like  the  distribution  of  g.is  and  water,  this  method  of  distributing 
power  is  at  a  glance  so  advantageous  that  its  merits  arc  evident. 

In  185T  Dr.  GatUng  invented  and  patented  a  steam  plough,  or 
earth-pulverizing  machine,  to  be  propelled  by  steam  and  animal 
power  combined.  Tho  failure  of  his  health,  and  the  low  price  of 
grain  at  that  time,  prevented  his  bringing  tliis  invention  into  prac- 
tical use.  Since  1861  Dr,  Gatling,  as  has  been  stated,  has  devoted 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  gun  which  bears  his  name  ;  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  hia  labors  has  temporarily  seduced  him 
from  the  more  congenial  field  of  peaceful  inveutiou. 
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About  twenty  years  ago  a  substantial  fanner  in  Oneida  Coiuty, 
Central  Hew  York,  had  won  an  enviable  rcputatioQ  among  his 
neighbors  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  his  cheese.  One  of  his 
sons  bon^t  a  farm,  a  few  miles  distant  from  his  father's,  and  pro- 
posed to  lift  the  debt  upon  it  by  cheese-making.  But  he  could  not 
be  sure  of  as  good  prices  as  his  father's  make  always  commanded. 
It  was  therefore  arranged,  between  father  and  eon,  that  the  milk  from 
the  new  farm  should  be  brought  over  in  cans  and  made  up  in  the 
paternal  cheese~room.  The  plan  worked  admirably,  and  the  next 
year  some  of  the  neighbors  asked  to  be  admitted  as  partners  or  pat- 
rons. It  was  done,  and  presently  other  dairymen  followed  the 
exUmpIe  set  by  the  Williams  family,  and  a  dozen  or  more  cheese- 
factories  were  erected. 

In  the  years  1862  and  1863  the  system  spread  rapidly,  on  acconnt 
of  excellent  prices  obtained  in  England  for  American  cheese.  A 
year  or  two  later,  the  fiirmers  who  make  cheese  a  special  product 
formed  an  association,  and  sent  their  most  intelligent  members  to 
England  to  study  English  methods  and  the  London  market.  The 
society  thus  begun  grew  apace,  and  was  enlarged  "to  the  American 
DMryroen's  Association,  which  holds  annual  conventions  at  Utica, 
and  publishes  a  volume  of  reports  each  winter,  in  which  the  various 
problems  and  difficulties  of  cheese-makers  are  fiilly  and  ably  dis- 
cussed. The  fame  of  these  meetings,  and  the  reading  of  this  litera- 
ture, has  stimulated  other  communities,  and  the  cheese-factory 
system,  or  the  American  system,  as  English  dairymen  call  it,  has 
Spread  through  the  Western  States,  has  penetrated  to  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina,  and  is  pushing  rapidly  across  the  great  grassy 
(851) 
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plains  which  spread  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  result  is  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  size,  flavor,  and  general 
excellence  of  our  cheese  and  its  consequent  popularity  in  the  Eng- 
lish markets.  Cheese-making  has  thus,  within  eight  years,  come  to 
the  front  as  a  great  rural  industry,  in  which  many  millions  of  capital 
are  invested,  and  several  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  find 
wholesome,  regular,  and  well-rewarded  employment. 

The  essential  equipments  of  a  cheese-factory  are  from  one  to  six 
large  vats,  holding  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  gallons.  These 
vats  rest  upon  or  fit  into  a  tank,  or  water-tight  box,  and  there  must 
be  some  arrangement  for  heating  that  water  to  blood-heat.  There 
are  eight  or  ten,  sometimes  twenty  presses ;  some  simple  tools  for 
handling  and  working  curds ;  and  in  the  story  above  the  cheese- 
making  room,  or  in  a  separate  but  adjacent  btdlding,  a  large  apart* 
ment  with  conveniences  for  keeping  the  temperature  at  or  near 
seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Here  the  cheeses  are  cured  or  ripened. 
A  platform-scale  is  required  for  ascertaining  the  pounds  of  milk 
brought  by  each  patron  daily.  A  few  factories  buy  the  milk  of  the 
&rmers,  paying  them  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  cents  a  quart. 
But  in  most  cases  the  cheese-maker  is  allowed  so  many  cents  per 
pound  for  manu&cturing  the  milk  into  cheese  and  making  sale  of  it. 
^e  will  suppose  that  several  hundred  gallons  per  day  have  been 
engaged,  and  the  factory  gives  notice  that  they  will  commence  to 
make  on  the  10th  of  May.  Each  patron  is  provided  with  one  or 
more  large  tin  cans  holding  say  forty  gallons ;  by  sunrise  these  cans 
begin  to  arrive,  and  most  or  all  of  them  are  in  by  seven  o^clock. 
There  is  a  platform  about  four  feet  high,  close  beside  which  the 
wagons  are  driven,  and  the  cans  are  lifted  or  rolled  at  once  irom.  the 
wagon  to  the  scale,  and  the  contents  noted.  The  careful  cheese- 
maker  also  observes  the  condition  of  the  milk,  testing  it  by  smell 
and  tongue,  and,  if  he  does  not  approve,  setting  some  in  a  jar  by 
itself^  and  perhaps  refusing  to  pour  the  contents  of  a  suspected  can 
into  his  vat.  By  a  steam-pipe  running  through  the  water  under  the 
can,  the  milk  is  slowly  raised  to  about  eighty  or  eighty-five  d^rees, 
when  the  rennet  is  added.  This  is  a  liquid  obtained  by  soaking  the 
dried  stomach  of  a  young  calf  in  tepid  water.  The  peculiar  acid  of 
the  stomach  whose  function  is  to  convert  milk  into  curd  acts  with 
great  promptness  and  power,  and  a  little  of  this  gastric  or  peptio 
acid  will  afiect  a  great  body  of  milk.  But  it  is  important  that  the 
rennet  should  be  wiped  very  clean  and  carefully  dried,  without  the 
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use  of  much  salt.  Bad  rennet  imparts  its  qualities  to  the  curd,  and 
lowers  the  flavor,  and  especially  the  curing  and  keeping  qualities  of 
the  cheese. 

In  a  little  while  the  rennet,  by  gentle  stirring,  has  affected  the 
entire  body  of  cheese  in  the  vat  and  the  whole  is  curdled.  Soon 
the  whey  parts  from  the  curd,  and  this  is  promoted  by  running  a 
blunt-edged  wooden  sword  or  series  of  cutters  through  the  body  of 
the  curd.  Now  a  part  of  the  whey  is  drawn  or  dipped  off,  and  the 
heat  is  raised  under  what  remains,  in  order  to  scald  it.  The  degree 
of  heat  to  which  the  curd  is  subjected  is  a  matter  in  debate  among 
the  members  of  the  craft.  In  our  hottest  months  many  believe  it 
necessary  to  make  a  very  stiff  curd  and  raise  the  heat  to  nearly 
100°.  But  tenderness  and  the  fine,  even,  pasty  quality  that  is  most 
admired  in  good  cheese,  cannot  be  obtained  if  the  curd  is  stiffened 
by  whey  over  80**  or  85**  in  temperature.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Cheddar,  the  best  English  make,  is,  that  the  curd  is  handled  with 
great  care  and  never  scalded  hard.  High  heat  also  melts  a  portion 
of  the  cream  and  drives  it  away  in  the  whey,  thus  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  make  and  requiring  more  milk  for  a  pound  of  the 
product.  As  a  rule,  ten  pounds  of  milk  go  to  a  pound  of  cheese ; 
but  care  and  skill  in  making  produce  noteworthy  differences  in  this 
respect.  In  some  factories  nine  pounds  of  milk  represent  a  pound  of 
cheese ;  in  a  few,  eight  and  three  quarter  pounds  of  milk  only  are  con- 
sumed in  giving  the  pound  of  cheese ;  while  in  badly  conducted  dairies 
eleven  pounds  of  milk  disappear  for  every  pound  of  salable  product. 
About  the  time  of  the  scalding,  the  lumps  or  cubes  of  curd,  as  they 
are  cut  by  the  curd-knife,  are  made  considerably  smaller  by  being 
ground  between  the  fingers  of  the  operator,  or  by  the  use  of  curd 
mills.  The  best  operators  are  careful,  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  to 
press  the  curd  as  little  as  possible.  "When  the  curd  is  fine  enough 
and  firm  enough  it  is  lifted  from  the  vat  and  laid  upon  a  strainer  of 
strong,  coarse  linen,  where  most  of  the  whey  drips  away  from  it. 
Now  it  is  salted  and  thrown  into  the  hoops,  which  are  generally  of 
galvanized  iron  strongly  bound,  and  the  hoops  are  fitted  with  a  fol- 
lower like  a  rude  piston-head  and  a  weight,  at  first  very  moderately 
applied.  Much  may  be  known  of  the  skill  of  the  cheese-maker  by 
noting  the  color  of  the  whey.  It  should  be  of  a  pale  green  color, 
and  watery  in  appearance.  If  it  flows  thick  and  milky  in  color, 
caseine  and  butter  are  driven  off  and  the  operation  is  badly  con- 
ducted in  some  respects.  The  size  of  most  of  the  factory  cheese  is 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.    We  have  supplied  ourselves  with  hoops 
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and  presses  for  making  this  large  cheese,  because  this  size  suits  the 
English  market.  In  order  to  please  the  same  customers,  we  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  staining  our  curds  a  deep  yellow  with  an 
extract  of  the  anotta  bean.  When  a  cheese  is  pressed,  that  is,  when 
no  more  whey  runs  firom  it,  it  is  taken  into  the  curing  room,  where 
it  is  kept  at  about  70^  for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Here  it  is 
turned  every  day,  and  the  rind  rubbed  over  with  fresh  whey-butter 
made  of  a  deep  yellow  color  with  anotta.  As  soon  as  the  curd  of 
each  day  has  been  handled,  the  vats  are  carefully  washed  and  scald- 
ed out,  the  floors  also  scrubbed,  and  the  factory  put  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  evening's  milking.  In  hot  weather,  this  is  poured  into 
the  vats,  and  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  poured  through  the  vesseb 
under  the  tanks  to  reduce  the  temperature  certainly  as  low  as  70^, 
and  to  62°  if  practicable. 

Much  vigilance  is  required,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
to  prevent  mischief  to  the  entire  vat  of  milk,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
behavior of  one  or  two  dairies.  If  cows  are  worried  by  dogs,  if  they 
drink  bad  swamp  water,  if  they  wade  in  black  muck  and  are  an- 
noyed by  mosquitoes,  if  carrion  pollutes  the  air  of  their  pastures, 
if  they  are  fevered  by  sexual  heat  or  abused  by  harsh  attendants,  if 
the  grasses  they  eat  are  coarse  and  watery,  all  these  circumstances 
report  themselves  in  the  imperfect  quality  of  the  milk,  and,  during 
the  hottest  months,  many  factories  are  greatly  annoyed  and  non- 
plussed by  the  bad  behavior  of  their  curds.  The  vats  emit  an  un- 
pleasant odor,  —  there  is  a  gas  that  becomes  entangled  in  the  curds 
and  causes  them  to  float  on  the  whey,  instead  of  slowly  settling  be- 
neath it,  as  all  good  curd  will  do.  If  this  impure  curd  is  made  into 
cheese,  it  will  swell  on  the  shelves,  and  crack  or  discharge  whey, 
and  give  the  maker  great  annoyance. 

There  are,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  something  near  9(H)  cheese- 
factories.  Eachoftheserepresents,  on  an  average,  475  cows.  In  cows 
whose  milk  is  used  mainly  in  cheese-making,  this  State  has  twenty 
million  dollars  invested,  and  the  money  employed  in  her  900  cheese* 
factories  cannot  be  less  than  three  millions.  The  annual  receipts 
from  each  cow  are  in  some  factories  $  70  in  some  $  60,  but  the  aver- 
age may  not  reach  above  $  50.  The  cheese  of  New  York  is  mostly 
shipped  to  the  city.  The  number  of  cheeses  annually  received  in 
New  York  City  ranges  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  boxes, 
and  the  average  weight  of  each  cheese  is  about  fifty  pounds.  The 
wages  of  a  cheese-maker,  in  a  &ctory  where  the  milk  of  several  hun- 
dred cows  is  handled,  are  good.    A  man  with  a  good  reputation 
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readily  commands  $  &0  and  $  60  a  month.  He  needs  one  male  and 
two  or  three  female  assistants,  who  are  paid  from  $  12  to  $  20  a 
month. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  in  which,  for  instance,  the  milk  of  one 
thousand  cows  can  be  received,  is  generally  from  $  2,000  to  $  3,000, 
though  a  much  more  durable  and  cooler  building,  with  heavy  stone 
walls,  and  stone  or  concrete  floors,  costing  $  4,000,  would  be  much 
better  suited  to  the  production  of  first-class  cheese. 

In  some  factories  butter  as  well  as  cheese  is  produced.  Some- 
times the  milk  brought  at  night  is  skimmed  before  the  morning's 
arrival  is  added  to  the  vats.  Cheese  where  a  part  only  of  the  cream 
from  half  the  milk  is  removed  is  about  as  good,  if  all  the  subsequent 
manipulations  are  proper,  as  that  where  all  the  cream  is  stirred  in, 
and  little  or  no  difference  in  the  price  is  noticed.  In  other  estab- 
lishments the  milk  is  poured  into  palls  which  are  set  in  a  tank  of 
cool  water,  or  by  some  arrangement  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60**.  When  most  of  the  cream  has  come  to  the  surface  and  been 
removed,  the  milk  is  treated  with  rennet  in  the  usual  way,  and 
skim-milk  cheese  is  the  product.  It  is  about  as  nutritious  as  richer 
cheese,  but  low  in  flavor  and  less  easy  of  digestion.  Still,  when 
good  prices  are  obtained  for  the  butter  thus  made,  the  whole  income 
from  a  creamery,  counting  sales  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  greater  than 
when  cheese  alone  is  sold.  .    * 

The  business  in  America  has,  however,  just  begun ;  and  the  mar- 
kets for  which  our  cheese  is  made  are  our  own  and  that  of  England, 
where  the  least  fastidiousness  of  taste  is  exercised,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  finer  varieties  of  cheese  are  unknown  and  unappreciated. 
In  Paris,  however,  there  are  some  thirty  varieties  of  cheese,  varying 
fi'om  the  delicate  double  crime  Suisse  which  is  of  a  consistency  only 
a  little  thicker  than  cream,  and  of  as  exquisite  a  flavor  as  though 
perfumed  with  the  pollen  of  flowers,  to  a  cheese  as  strong  as  may 
be  desired,  each  of  them  having  its  own  distinctive  flavor,  and  each 
of  them  made  with  such  accuracy  that  from  year  in  to  yejir  out  they 
are  the  same,  there  being  no  hazard  or  chance  in  the  result.  With 
a  larger  experience  and  a  greater  cultivation  of  taste  among  the 
consumers,  unquestionably,  in  time,  the  business  of  cheese-making  in 
America  will  attain  a  perfection  which  may  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  country;  for  here  are  the  elements  of  a  greater  diversity 
of  culture  than  in  any  other  land  where  the  political  itilations  do 
not  allow  the  freedom  we  enjoy  for  development. 
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The  wonderful  increase  iu  the  working  of  metals,  which  is  eo 
distinguishing  a  ch  anicteric  tic  of  tlK  industry  of  this  country  dur- 
ing this  century,  is  chiefly  duo  to  the  ability  of  handling  them 
which  has  bees  brought  about  by  the  use  of  tho  rolling  mill. 
Though  this  metho*d  of  working  metals  has  been  known  and  prac- 
tised only  a  little  over  two  hundred  years,  yet  in  that  time  it  has 
rovulu lionized  the  entire  treatment  of  metals  ;  and  though  there  are 
now  some  hundreds  of  rolling  mills  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try, yet  in  the  future  the  business  appears  destined  to  greatly  in- 
crease, and  the  uses  of  the  metals  in  the  arts  to  receive  an  exten- 
sion which  shall  be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  century. 

To  the  successful  introduction  of  the  rolling  mill  we  owe  the 
ability  to  manipulate  iron  so  that  bars,  sheets,  and  rails  can  be 
produced  readily  and  cheaply,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  upon  this  invention 
tliat  iron  vessels,  railroads,  and  steam  bailers  have  become  possi- 
ble, together  with  many  other  applications  of  iron  to  various  piir- 
jmses  of  a  similar  nature.  With  the  great  increase  of  the  rollinff 
iiiilU,  the  preparation  of  their  machinery  has  become  an  important 
interest,  and  the  maiiuAicture  of  chilled  rolls,  which  are  the  rollera 
fur  rolling  mills,  is  of  itself  a  very  conuiderable  bunseas.  Tbe 
chief  establishment  in  the  country,  engaged  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, is  the  Parrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  at  Ansonia, 
t95SJ 
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Conn.  .  The  iron  used  in  making  chilled  'rolls  is  pig  iron  and  can- 
non iron,  and  of  these  only  the  best  qu^ity  is  used. 

The  process  of  casting  chilled  rolls  is  as  follows  :  Tlie  molten 
iron  is  run  froni  the  furnace  into  cast-iron  moulds,  which  arc  slight- 
ly heated  before  the  iron  is  run  into  them,  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  cracking  or  splitting  from  the  heat  of  the  fused  iron.  The 
cast-iron  mould  draws  the  heat  from  the  casting  rapidly,  and  thus 
chills  the  face  of  it ;  whereas,  if  the  casting  was  made  in  sand,  as 
is  generally  done,  the  iron  would  be  a  long  time  in  cooling.  The 
eflfect  of  this  speedy  cooling  or  chilling  is  to  greatly  harden  the 
surface  of  the  roll,  and  make  it  much  more  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  Only  the  "  body  "  of  the  rolls,  that 
is,  the  part  which  is  actually  to  become  such,  or  the  surface  ex- 
tending in  towards  the  centre  a  few  inches,  becomes  chilled  and 
hard  enough  to  serve  as  a  roller  for  copper,  brass,  and  other  metals. 
Tiie  journals  of  the  rolls  are  cast  in  the  sand  at  the  same  time  with 
the  rolls,  the  sand-mould  being  made  for  it  below  the  c^st-iron 
mould  for  the  roll.  A  deep  pit  is  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  foun- 
dry, and  at  the  bottom  is  placed  an  iron  flask,  or  a  series  of  flasks, 
set  one  upon  another,  in  case  a  long  journal  is  required.  The 
journal  is  the  axis  upon  which  the  roll  revolves  in  the  rolling  mill. 
This  flask  contains  a  sand-mould,  in  which  the  jpurnal  part  of  the 
roll  is  to  be  cast.  Upon  this  the  "  chill,"  or  cast-iron  mould,  is 
placed.  The  chill  is  a  hollow  cast-iron  cylinder,  which  may  be 
from  four  to  seven  inches  thick,  and  from  four  to  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  roll  it  is  intended  to  make. 
The  chill  is  made  in  sections,  or  consists  of  several  hollow  cylin- 
ders placed  one  above  the  other,  and  locked  together,  if  they  are 
small  ;  but  if  they  are  large  enough  to  renuiin  in  place  by  their 
own  weight,  they  are  simply  superposed,  without  being  locked 
together. 

After  the  chill  is  in  position,  it  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  flask 
containing  a  sand-mould  similar  to  the  one  at  the  bottom,  in  which 
the  journal  for  the  upper  end  of  the  roll  is  to  be  cast.  The  bottom 
flask  is  provided  with  a  "  pocket,"  or  a  projection  from  its  circum- 
ference, extending  about  a  foot,  into  which  the  iron  is  poured 
through  a  "  runner,"  which  is  a  long  cast-iron  flask,  containing  a 
hollow  sand-mould  or  tube,  and  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the 
pit.  Into  this  runner  the  molten  iron  is  poured,  and  the  casting 
may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  continue  upwards.  The 
object  of  casting  the  roll  in  this  perpendicular  position  is  to  obtain 
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greater  certainty  that  the  surface  of  the  roller  will  be  without  any 
Haw,  solid,  and  having  no  pores  or  bubbles  in  it.  The  specific  grav- 
ity  of  the  molten  iron,  as  it  rises  in  the  mould,  forces  above  it  what- 
ever  air  may  be  in  the  mould  at  the  bottom,  and  carries  witli  it, 
floating  upon  its  top,  all  the  dirt  there  may  be  in  the  mould.  This 
dirt,  which  gathers  at  the  top,  is  called  the  *'  riser,"  and  is  cut 
off,  being  spongy  and  full  of  air-bubbles. 

Tlie  stind-moulds,  when  they  are  formed,  are  blacked  with  char- 
coal blacking  —  a  combination  made  of  pulverized  charcoal  and 
clay  water.  The  moulds  are  then  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  baked 
until  they  become  as  hard  as  a  brick.  Then  they  are  ready  to  be 
placed  in  position  for  the  casting  of  the  roll.  In  casting  the  ixjII, 
the  molten  iron,  as  it  rises  in  the  cast-iron  roll,  is  chilled  by  its 
contact  with  the  cast  iron,  and  by  this  process  some  difierence 
takes  place  in  the  atomic  arrangement  of  its  particles,  by  which  it 
becomes  hard,  and  fit  to  endure  the  severe  usage  and  immense  pres- 
sure tob  which  it  will  be  subjected  in  the  rolling  mill.  After  the 
rolls  are  cast,  they  contract  sufficiently  upon  cooling  to  be  easily 
lifted  from  the  mould,  and  are  then  taken  to  an  engine  lathe,  where 
the  journals  are  turned.  When  this  is  done,  thoy  are  removed  to 
large  facing-lathes,  in  which  the  chilled  cylinder  is  faced  off,  or 
turned  to  great  smoothness  of  surface,  and  to  the  size  required. 
The  process  of  turning  the  chilled  face  of  the  roll  is  very  slow  on 
account  of  its  great  hardness.  A  roll  of  medium  size,  say  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  thirty-six  inches  long,  requires  about  three 
days  to  be  properly  turned. 

After  they  are  turned,  the  rolls  are  removed  to  a  grinding-latbe, 
and  the  journals  ground  upon  emery  wheels  until  they  are  perfect- 
ly smooth.  This  process  takes  about  two  hours.  Then  they  are 
carried  to  emery  grinders  of  a  finer  quality,  where  the  chilled  por- 
tion is  ground  for  about  the  space  of  five  hours,  when  the  roll  is 
finished.  So  accurate  and  true  are  these  rolls  made,  that  iron 
and  other  metals  have  been  rolled  out  by  them  into  sheets  as  thin 
as  paper.  A  hundred  weight  of  iron  has  been  made  into  a  sheet 
thin  enough  to  cover  seven  thonsand  and  forty  square  feet,  indi- 
cating thus  a  thickness  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  leaves  to  an  inch. 
At  an  industrial  exhibition  in  Breslau,  in  1852,  a  bookbinder  ex- 
hibited a  book  bound  by  himself  from  sheets  of  iron  tiius  prepared, 
and  the  leaves  of  which  were  as  flexible  as  paper,  and  quite  codei- 
petent  to  be  printed  upon. 

The  roughing  rolls,  in  quite  common  use  in  the  United  States  for 
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the  purpose  of  rolling  the  bloom  from  the  furnace  into  bars,  is  so 
constructed  as  to  leave  between  the  rollers,  which  revolve  close 
together,  one  above  the  other,  lozenge-shaped  openings,  through 
which,  as  the  bloom  is  drawn,  it  is  elongated,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  edges  are  kept  even,  and  the  bloom  is  in  good  shape  for 
making  round,  flat,  or  square  bars.  To  reduce  bars  from  six 
inches  to  one  inch  square,  they  should  be  passed,  if  of  hard  iron, 
through  nine  grooves  of  gradually  diminishing  sizes  ;  if  the  iron 
is  soft,  six  grooves  will  answer.  The  diiuneter  of  a  roughing  roll 
is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  Dillerent  forms  are  given  to 
tlie  rolls,  according  to  the  various  shaped  bare  to  be  made  ;  some 
of  them  are  quite  complicated,  and  require  much  ingenious  skill  in 
their  construction,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  which  are  used  for 
making  the  rails  for  railroads. 

Finishing  rolls  are  often  arranged  in  what  is  called  a  '*  train.*' 
Sometimes  these  consist  of  three  rolls  placed  together,  one  above 
another,  by  which  the  operation  is  much  expedited,  the  bar  being 
rolled  as  it  passes  each  way,  first  below  and  tlien  above  the  middle 
roll.  Sheet  iron  is  passed,  under  great  pressure,  through  hard 
and  well-polished  rolls,  which  are  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
often  reheated.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  both  the  iron 
and  the  fire  should  be  entirely  free  from  sulphur.  Charcoal  is  the 
best  fuel,  and  superior  qualities  of  gray  pig  iron  make  the  best 
sheets.  To  make  the  surface  of  the  sheets  clean,  as  they  pass  into 
the  rolls  a  scraper  is  so  arranged  as  to  scrape  away  all  the  scales 
which  would  injure  the  polish  and  color  of  the  sheets.  Sheets  of 
iron,  which  are  intended  for  tinning,  are  passed  through  the  rolls 
cold.  Boiler-plate  iron  is  rolled  at  one  heat  from  a  slab  forged 
under  the  hanimer,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  seven  to  ten 
wide,  and  two  to  three  thick,  heated  to  a  bright  red,  but  not  a 
welding  heat.  As  it  is  rolled,  the  iron  is  repeatedly  sprinkled 
with  water,  which  chills  the  surface,  causing  the  scale  to  fall  off. 
This  must  not  be  done,  however,  with  the  finer  qualities  of  sheet 
iron,  and  in  making  these  the  use  of  water  is  carefully  avoided. 

At  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Company's  establishment 
all  kinds  of  rolling  mills  are  made,  for  rolling  iron,  brass,  copper, 
tin,  German  silver,  gold  leaf,  britannia  metal,  tin  foil,  and  paste* 
board  or  paper,  such  as  the  rollers  used  by  photographera  for  roll- 
ing their  cards.  These  rolling  mills  for  various  purposes  are  con- 
Btructed  upon  tlie  same  general  mechanical  principles,  and  differ 
from  each  other  chiefly  in  sizeSi  and  iu  their  special  adaptation  to 
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certain  Bpecific  ends.  In  their  construction  mechanical  skill  is  re- 
quired, and  in  some  of  them  this  must  be  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
united  with  a  scientific  ability  to  thoroughly  comprehend  and  mas- 
ter the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  successful  working. 

Besides  rolling  mills  of  all  descriptions,  machinery  of  other 
kinds  is  made  at  the  works  of  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company,  such  as  machines  for  working  rubber,  calenders  and 
grinders,  calenders  for  paper,  in  which  great  care  is  necessary  iu 
order  to  secure  the  required  accuracy  in  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  process  used  in  this  establishment  for  grinding  the  rolls  is 
peculiar  to  it,  being  patented  and  controlled  by  the  Farrel  Foun- 
dry and  Machine  Company.  By  the  use  of  this  process  of  grind- 
ing the  rolls  at  this  establishment,  the  rolls  are  perfectly  adjusted 
to  each  other,  that  is,  each  roll  is  perfectly  cylindrical  throughout 
its  entire  length,  its  surface,  considered  in  its  length,  being  made 
up  of  an  infinite .  number  of  minute  lines,  which  arc  all  exactly 
parallel  to  each  other.  Such  certainty  of  accuracy  can  be  secured 
by  no  other  process  of  grinding.  Two  emery  wheels  arc  used  in 
the  process  of  grinding,  one  on  each  side  of  the  roll,  and  placed 
exactly  opposite  each  other.  These  are  then  caused  to  move  at 
the  desired  rate  of  motion  along  the  roll,  the  surface  of  which  is 
kept  cool  by  a  constant  stream  of  water.  The  emery  used  in  tliis 
operation  is  of  about  that  grade  known  as  No.  90. 

At  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  more  chilled 
rolls  are  made  than  at  any  other  establishment  in  the  Uin'ted  States. 
For  burring  off  the  face  of  the  chill  two  tools  are  used  at  the  same 
time,  making  together  a  cut  about  fourteen  inches  in  width.  The 
chief  portion  of  the  establishment  is  situated  at  Ansonia,  upon  the 
the  banks  of  the  Naugatuck  River,  and  the  power  used  is  both 
water  power  and  steam.  At  Waterbnry  is  also  another  portion  of 
the  establishment,  at  which  a  great  many  of  the  presses  manufac- 
tured by  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  are  made, 
this  part  of  their  production  being  a  specialty  with  this  portion  of 
their  works.  In  the  manufacture  of  chilled  rolls  ouly  the  very 
best  quality  of  iron  is  used,  the  diflferences  in  iron  in  this  respect 
being  very  great.  Some  iron  will  chill  for  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  inches,  while  other  qualities  will  not  chill  at  all. 

The  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  was  founded  in 
1848  by  Almon  Parrel,  the  father  of  Franklin  Farrel,  the  present 
president  of  the  company.     After  the  death  of  Mr.  Almon  Farrel, 
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which  occarrcd  in  1851,  the  management  of  its  afiaire  passed  iDto 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Frankliu  Forrcl,  who  haa  retained  this  position 
ever  eiuce.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  originally  fixed 
at  ninety  thousand  dollars,  but  has  since  been,  practically,  largely 
increased,  until,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  of  the  succesBful 
establishments  of  New  England,  the  "  nominal  capital,"  so  called, 
bears  but  little  comparisoa  to  the  actual  capital  employed ;  and 
undur  the  energetic  management  of  its  president,  the  concern  has 
largely  increased  its  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
which  is  now  the  largest  iu  its  specialty  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  Btill  increasing. 

With  the  great  increase  of  onr  industrial  activity,  and  the 
growing  population  of  the  country,  the  uses  of  metals  in  this  era 
of  civilization  ipust!  keep  pace,  and  new  applications  for  them  be 
continually  discovered.  With  this  tlio  appliances  for  working 
them,  chief  among  which  is  the  rolling  mill,  will  come  into  greater 
demand,  and  the  future  production  of  the  Parrel  Fonndry  and 
Machine  Company,  great  as  it  is  at  present,  may  be  depended 
upon,  undur  the  management  which  has  brought  it  to  its  present 
importance,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  until  it  shall  hold,  in 
comparison  with  the  manufactories  of  the  world,  the  same  leading 
position  which  it  now  holds  with  reference  to  thow  in  thu  United 
States. 


INTHOPDCTORV 


COTTOS   MANUFACTURES. 


1    IDTEKBSTIMa    QUOTiTIOS    PKOil    jgHK  WITATT'S    CeT- 


In  a  history  of  tlio  great  inilnatrics  peculiar  to  tlic  present  gen- 
eration, no  single  element  of  a  purely  matoiial  character  18  fbiind 
so  important  and  influential  as  the  white,  downy  filaments  that 
enclose  the  seed  in  a  pod  of  the  cotton  plant.  A  g;eneration  ago 
the  woollen  interest  was  mighty,  the  industries  of  iron,  and  coal, 
and  brafis,  and  ailk  were  well  developed,  while  that  of  cotton  was 
in  its  infancy.  When  General  Biirgoyne  surrendered,  and  the  folly 
and  obstinacy  of  George  III.  robbed  the  British  empire  of  its 
richest  possessions,  the  cotton  imported  into  England  consisted  of 
a  few  thousand  bales  of  yellow  short  staple  from  East  India.  Dur- 
ing those  eventful  years,  from  1760  to  1780,  when  the  rashness 
and  stubborn  pride  of  England's  rulera  were  doing  so  much  t  > 
cripple  her  power,  four  poor  and  humble  men  —  mechanics  —  with 
blackened  hands  and  fustian  jackets,  were  devolopiiig  machines  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  restore  to  England  more  than  she  lost 
at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  A  century  ago  England  aspired  to 
govern  half  the  world  by  the  skill  of  her  generals,  the  valor  of 
her  soldiers,' the  audacity  and  genius  of  her  statesmen.  Now  she 
dictates  prices,  and  governs  with  a  sway  that  cannot  be  broken  in 
the  world  of  commerce  ;  and  this  is  done  by  her  amazing  power 
of  gorging  every  mart  of  the  world  with  the  products  of  her 
looms.  This  she  can  do  because  Wyatt,  and  Arkwright,  and  Har- 
greaves,  and  Crompton.  by  tbeir  wonderful  devices,  have  taught 
her  how  one  man  may  do  the  work  that  two  hundred  men  did  be- 
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fore,  and  show  a  better  and  more  uniform  product  than  the  most 
ekilfal  of  the  two  hundred  could  have  done  without  their  machines. 
The  carding  rollers,  the  drawing  frame,  the  jenny,  and  the  power 
loom,  in  their  exact  adaptation  to  cotton  fabrics,  created  at  once 
a  keen  demand  for  that  product ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  a  Yankee  inventor  gave  southern  agriculture  the  one 
machine  that  was  needed  to  place  cotton  among  the  leading  mate- 
rial powers  of  the  world.  With  Whitney's  cotton  gin  in  our 
southern  states,  and  the  great  inventions  alluded  to  in  England, 
the  equipment  was  complete.  England  and  the  north-eastern 
states  could  spin  all  the  cotton  the  South  could  grow.'  Enormous 
mills  went  up,  rural  population  flocked  to  manufacturing  centres, 
cloth  merchants  opened  branch  houses  in  China,  in  ludia,  in  Bra- 
zil, in  Africa,  and  Australia.  Then  our  cotton-producing  states, 
conceiving  that  a  control  of  a  staple  of  such  importance  was  vir- 
tually a  control  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  on  earth,  proposed  from  that  vantage-ground  to  dictate 
fundamental  laws  between  capital  and  labor  for  the  whole  conti- 
nent to  obey,  and  thus  originated  our  civil  war.  Great  credit  is 
given  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  radical  in  politics,  for  sowing  the 
seeds  of  that  strife ;  but  when  the  remote,  but  efficient,  cause  is 
discovered,  we  see  not  a  thcorizer,  but  a  mechanic  —  not  a  Cal- 
houn, but  Eli  Whitney. 

Cotton  fabrics  are  nearly  as  old  in  history  as  fabrics  of  wool 
and  silk.  The  Egyptian  dead  who  were  embalmed  when  Joseph 
was  prime  minister  of  Pharaoh  were  swathed  about  with  fine  cot- 
ton cambric.  The  Hindoos  and  Chinese  used  it  with  silk  as  a 
national  staple  for  clothing  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The 
East  India  spinners  and  weavers  became  renowned  fur  the  fineness 
and  beauty  of  their  lawns  many  hundred  years  ago.  With  the 
rudest  and  most  clumsy  looking  machines,  a  woman,  sitting  under 
a  palm  tree  on  the  edge  of  an  oblong  pit,  with  threads  tied  to  her 
toes,  could  produce  a  gauze  so  uniform  and  delicate  that,  when 
wet  and  laid  upon  the  grass,  the  eye  could  barely  detect  a  film 
spread  over  the  green  blades.  The  latest  and  utmost  skill  of 
English  artisans  has  recently  been  able  to  rival,  but  not  to  surpass, 
in  delicacy  and  perfection  the  fabrics  that  Indian  females  could 
produce  with  a  few  bamboo  sticks.  The  peculiarity  of  modern 
manufactures  is  not  that  better  cloths  are  produced,  but  that  the 
forces  of  nature  have  been  so  skilfully  harnessed  that  the  opera- 
tions which  man  once  i^erfomied  he  now  simply  directs.      Iron, 
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water,  steam,  all  mechanical  powers,  all  chemical  agents,  are  his 
faithful  drudges,  and  not  only  yield  their  amazing  forces  to  his 
command,  but  execute  works  more  subtile  and  delicate  than  he 
could  accomplish  by  dexterity  alone. 

The  observation  and  experiments  of  many  centuries  have  devel- 
oped but  four  materials  or  sources  of  the  clothing  of  the  race. 
Two  of  these  are  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  two  are  in  the  vege- 
. table  kingdom  —  silk,  wool,  linen,  and  cotton.  A  walk  across 
one  of  our  southern  plantations,  and  a  calculation  of  the  moderate 
amount  of  labor  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  wool  is  pro- 
duced, will  show  that  when  the  beauty,  warmth,  and  durability  of 
cotton  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
grown,  this  plant  is  and  must  continue  to  stand  in  the  front  rank 
as  (he  material  for  the  clothing  of  mankind. 

Cotton  is  planted  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  and  the  stalks 
are  cut  away  from  the  first  stand,  or  sprouting,  till  they  are  about 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Thus  planted,  the  boughs  of  the  plants 
by  the  month  of  July  touch  each  other  across  the  middles,  and 
tbe  entire  field  is  covered,  so  that,  in  good  land,  not  a  spot  of 
earth  can  be  seen  except  as  the  thick  branches  and  leaves  are 
pushed  aside.  Early  in  the  month  of  August,  the  pods  which 
contain  the  seed  and  the  enveloping  wool  begin  to  burst.  Then 
picking  commences.  The  first  pods  to  open  are  those  first  formed 
on  the  larger  and  earlier  stalks.  As  the  season  advances,  other 
pods  growing  on  the  middle  and  top  branches  of  the  plant  expand, 
and  the  snowy  wool,  pushing  out  from  the  crisp  segments  of  the 
pod,  gives  a  white  and  beautiful  appearance  to  the  whole  field. 
So  profuse  is  this  crop  of  vegetable  wool  that  a  prosperous  plan- 
tation in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  greatest  number  of  bolls 
are  open,  looks  as  though  a  shower  of  snow-fiakes  had  fallen,  and 
the  white  mantle  had  not  been  blown  or  melted  from  the  surface 
of  the  vegetation.  One  man  can  easily  plough,  plant,  and  cultivate 
ten  acres  of  cotton.  A  good  yield  is  a  bale  or  bag  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds  for  each  acre.  The  labor  of  one  man  and  one  mule 
produces,  then,  in  a  good  season,  and  on  good  soil,  four  thousand 
pounds  of  material  for  cloth.  On  an  average,  as  cloth  is  made, 
each  of  thbse  pounds  will  be  converted  into  four  yards  of  cloth. 
Thus,  one  man  laboring  in  the  cotton  field  can  give  society  the- 
raw  staple  for  sixteen  thousand  yards  of  cloth.  It  would  task 
the  activity  and  care  of  the  same  man  to  take  charge  of  one  hun- 
dred sheep  that  might  yield  a  clip  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  wool, 
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to  provide  supplies  for  wintering  them,  and  to  shear  the  fleeces. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  raw  material  for  cotton  spinning  can 
be  produced  with  about  one  tenth  the  ease  that  the  same  quantity 
of  wool  IS  given  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  an  important  sense  of  the  word  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
begins  at  the  plantation  and  the  gin-house.  After  the  lint,  or 
wool,  has  passed  through  one  stage  of  the  process,  it  is  packed 
closely  in  square  bales,  hooped  with  iron,  and  sent  many  hundred 
or  thousand  miles  to  the  pickers,  rollers,  throstles,  and  jennies  that 
convert  it  into  yam,  and  the  looms  that  make  cloth  of  it.  A  cot- 
ton gin  is,  in  its  essential  parts,  a  series  of  circular  saws,  with 
fine  hooked  teeth  on  one  cylinder,  which  revolves  rapidly  against 
a  mass  of  the  seed  cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  field.  Cotton  wool 
is  a  species  of  hair  or  down  that  grows  out  of  the  seed  and  envel- 
ops or  wraps  it.  The  seed  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common 
field  pea,  and  when  the  down,  or  lint,  is  pulled  away  from  it,  shows 
a  black  and  rather  oily  husk.  The  weight  of  the  seed  is  about 
thrice  that  of  the  enveloping  wool.  Thus  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
as  it  comes  from  the  field,  will  be  separated  by  the  gin  into  three 
hundred  pounds  of  lint  and  nine  hundred  of  seed.  Back  of  the 
saw  cylinder  is  a  revolving  brush  which  removes  the  lint  from  the 
teeth,  and  a  blast  of  air  from  a  fan  blows  the  lint  away  from  the 
brush,  and  throws  it  back  in  a  snowy  shower  into  the  lint  room. 
It  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  political  economy  in  this 
country  how  to  unite  the  manufacturing  with  the  cotton  growing 
interest,  so  as  to  bring  the  carding  mill,  the  roving  frame,  and  the 
jenny  to  run  by  the  same  power  that  drives  the  gin.  The  loss  of 
time,  and  power,  and  material  by  thus  interrupting  the  process, 
packing  the  lint,  compressing  and  hooping  it,  removing  it  to  the 
factory,  where  there  are  other  machines  for  picking  it  light  and 
whipping  out  the  dust,  is  very  great.  When  a  mass  of  cotton 
wool  is  inade  fleecy  and  wholly  freed  of  dust,  it  is  ready  for  the 
carding  rollers.  These  draw  the  staple  out  into  fine  parallel 
threads,  or  filaments,  and  wind  them  around  a  large  cylinder.  A 
deface  not  unlike  a  fine  steel  comb  removes  .them  from  the  cylin- 
der, and  by  a  slow,' gentle  motion  these  fine  6hreB  are  drawn  to- 
gether into  a  long,  white  roll  or  cloud-like  rope,  that  parts  at  a 
slight  pull.  The  great  inventions  which  have  given  cotton  manu- 
facture such  impetus  take  up  the  staple  at  this  point.  This  soft 
rope,  or  tube  of  fibres,  held  so  loosely  together,  must  be  very 
gently  drawn  out  and  compacted.     Perhaps  the  mode  of  doing 
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this  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  letters  patent  granted  to 
the  invention  of  John  Wyatt  in  1738.  It  is  copied  from  the  close 
rolls  of  George  II.,  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  quaint 
spelling  of  that  age  is  retained :  *'  One  end  of  the  mass,  repc, 
thread,  or  sliver  is  put  betwixt  a  pair  of  rowlers,  cillinders,  or 
cones,  or  some  such  movements,  which,  being  twirled  around  by 
their  motion,  draw  in  the  raw  mass  of  wool  or  cotton  to  be  spun 
in  proportion  to  the  velocity  given  to  such  cillinders.  As  the  pre- 
pared mass  passes  regularly  betwixt  these  rowlers,  cillinders,  or 
cones,  a  succession  of  other  cillinders,  moving  proportiouably 
faster  than  the  first,  draw  the  sliver  or  thread  into  any  degree  of 
fineness  which  may  be  required.  Sometimes  these  successive 
rowlers  have  another  rotation  besides  that  which  diminishes  the 
thread,  and  they  give  it  a  small  degree  of  twist  betwixt  each  pair 
by  means  of  the  thread  itself  passing  through  the  axis  and  centre 
of  that  rotation." 

Here  we  have  the  essential  thing  in  roving  and  spinning  by 
rollers  —  a  sliver  drawn  down  to  the  required  fineness  by  a  difier- 
ence  in  the  velocity  of  two  cylinders  between  which  it  is  carried 
and  the  twist  to  be  given  it  by  connecting  the  thread  with  tlie  mo- 
tion at  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  Tliirty  years  this  plan,  thus 
clearly  stated,  slumbered  in  the  close  rolls,  and  then  was  taken  up 
by  a  patient  and  resolute  inventor.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  in  poverty  so  great  that  his  friends 
made  up  a  purse  to  buy  him  decent  clothes,  kept  on  with  wheel, 
and  cog,  and  cylinder,  and  bobbin  till  he  gave  the  world  the  thros- 
tle and  water  frame  substantially  as  now  is  used  in  a  thousand 
cotton  mills. 

About  the  same  time  —  that  is  to  say,  a  little  over  one  hundred 
years  ago  —  another  great  invention  took  up  the  cotton  where  the 
drawer  of  Arkwright  left  it,  and  made  yam  of  it.  This  invention 
was  the  jenny,  and  Thomas  Hargreaves,  illiterate  and  humble,  a 
weaver  of  Stand  Hill,  near  Blackburn,  was  the  father  of  it.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  his  original  idea  from  seeing  a  common 
one-thread  hand  wheel  overturned  upon  the  floor,  when  both  the 
wheel  and  spindle  continued  to  revolve.  Why  could  not  a  row  of 
spindles  be  set  side  by  side?  Why  could  not  one  band  drive 
them  all  ?  • 

Why  might  not  some  mechanical  device  let  through  just  so 
much  roving  or  soft  thread  for  each  spindle,  and  so  one  spinster 
make  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  or  more  threads  as  easily  as  she 
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now  makes  one  ?  These  problems  Hargreaves  pazzled  over  for 
months,  and  with  much  casting,  and  filing,  and  adjusting,  con- 
trived a  frame,  in  one  part  of  which  he  placed  eight  rovings  in  a 
row,  and  over  against  them  eight  spindles.  The  rovings,  when 
extended  to  the  spindles,  passed  between  two  bars  of  wood,  form- 
ing a  clasp,  which  opened  and  shut  somewhat  like  a  parallel  ruler. 
A  portion  of  the  roving,  or  roll,  being  extended  from  the  spindles 
to  the  wooden  clasp,  this  was  closed  and  drawn  out  on  the  hori- 
zontal frame  to  a  suitable  distance  from  the  spindles,  thus  making 
the  thread  fine  enough  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  turning  a  crank,  the 
eight  spindles  were  made  to  spin  eight  lengths  of  yarn,  and  by 
opening  the  wooden  clasp  the  spun  thread  could  be  run  back  and 
wound  about  the  spindles.  Ho  soon  saw  that  sixteen  spindles 
could  be  turned  by  the  same  wheel  by  which  the  eight  were 
driven;  and  if  sixteen,  why  not  thirty-two?  why  not  sixty-four ? 
His  discovery  it  was  that  gave  cotton  manufacture  its  amazing 
impetus.  Before,  it  had  crept  along  the  earth ;  now,  it  took  on 
wings,  and  could  speed  with  a  geometric  velocity. 

One  invention,  or  rather  one  combination,  more  was  needed,  and 
this  was  devised  by  San^nel  Crompton.  He  joined  the  drawing 
machine  with  the  jenny,  and  instead  of  moving  out  with  the  roll, 
the  spindles  being  fixed,  he  reversed  the  process,  and  took  the 
spindles  out  on  the  roving  frame,  spinning  as  he  drew  out.  It  is 
clear  that  he  could  get  a  much  finer  thread  by  this  plan,  as,  by 
twisting,  the  thread  constantly  grew  more  compact  as  it  was  drawn 
out.  Tliis  combination  he  named  the  mule.  With  it  he  made  yarn 
never  before  equalled  in  England  for  fineness  and  uniformity. 
Other  and  more  skilful  artisans  made  mules.  William  KcUcy,  of 
Lanark  Mills,  first  turned  the  mule  by  water  power  in  1790.  Soon 
after  a  double  mule  was  made,  then  the  unheard-of  exploit  of 
working  no  less  than  four  hundred  spindles  on  one  frame,  and  of  late, 
in  Manchester,  £ng.,  and  elsewhere,  eight  hundred  spindles  each  on 
a  double  mule  have  been  used,  and  in  some  mills  the  prodigious 
number  of  eleven  hundred  spindles  each,  or  twenty-two  hundred 
the  pair,  all  managed  by  one  spinner. 

About  forty  years  ago  one  Roberts,  an  ingenious  machine  maker, 
contrived  an  automatic  mule  that  could  roll  out  several  hundred 
spindles  on  one  frame  with  a  perfectly  uniform  motion  ;  and  at  a 
given  time,  when  the  revolutions  had  made  the  thread  hard  enough, 
it  returns,  winding  the  spun  thread  on  the  spools,  and  goes  out 
without  aid  or  touch  ^f  hands,  thus  dismissing  the  spinner,  or 
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makiog  bim  meroly  a  looker-on,  to  mend  a  broken  tbrcad  or  throw 
off  the  band  in  case  of  accident. 

In  order  tbat  weaving  might  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  prodac- 
tion  of  yaroB,  several  inventors  and  machinists  wrought  upon  the 
power  loom  and  on  the  dressing  and  sizing  apparatus  necessary  to 
make  the  power  loom  in  every  respect  more  rapid  and  economi- 
cal than  hand  weaving.  These  labors  were  consummated  a 
little  more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  the  scries  of  grand  inven- 
tions culminated  in  giving  England  and  America  the  facilities  ve 
now  have  for  converting  our  iramense  cotton  crops  of  four  mil- 
lion bales  each  into  cloth,  and  performing  all  this  Briarean  labor  by 
the  gravitation  of  falling  water  and  the  expansion  of  steam. 

Of  the  cotton  grown  in  this  country  we  manufacture  about  one 
fourth  or  one  filth.  Tbat  is  to  say,  of  a  four  million  bale  crop, 
somewhat  over  thrce  millions  are  exported,  and  from  eight  boo- 
drcd  thousand  to  one  million  bales  arc  converted  into  cloth,  mostly 
in  the  north-eastern  states.  The  standard  for  judging  of  the 
weight  and  durability  of  a  cotton  fabric  is  the  number  of  threads 
in  a  so'iaro  inch.  Some  cambric  shows  a  network  under  the 
glass  of  92xd6  threads  in  each  square  inch.  Some  standanl 
sheetings  show  04x64-  Of  the  million  bales  spun  by  us,  full 
one  half  is  made  into  such  coarse,  durable  fabrics  as  the  Oana- 
burgs,  Attakapas  jeans,  and  Alabama  plaids. 

While  the  Manchester,  Bug.,  mills  are  much  more  numerous  than 
any  of  our  manufacturing  towns  can  boast,  and  are  engaged  mainly 
on  the  finer  grades  of  muslin,  which  require  nicely-adjusted  jennies 
and  mules,  it  is  justly  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  American  spin- 
ners that  our  mill  hands  are  more  intelligent,  more  cleanly,  and 
better  paid  than  the  English  operatives. 
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The  use  of  Caoutchouc,  or  Indiu  rubber,  and  its  apptieation  to 
tlie  nuruGroua  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed,  is  an  iiidustfy 
which  has  been  developed  within  a  very  short  time,  and  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  differencG  between  the  industrial  methods 
of  an  uncivilized  people,  and  one  which  has  arrived  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  chemistry,  and  is  able  Co  apply  them  prac- 
tically to  the  arts. 

The  history  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  qualities  of  In- 
dia rubber  became  better  known,  and  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ing it  were  discovered,  so  that  the  orca  of  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied  was  constantly  widened,  shows  conclusively  the  importance 
an<)  the  value  of  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  science,  as  a  basis  for  ita 
practical  application  to  the  arts.  India  rubber  is  the  juice  of  a  treo 
which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  South  America,  and  also  in  tho 
East  Indies.  The  natives  of  South  America  gave  the  name  cahu' 
chu  to  the  hardened  jnicc,  from  which  our  word  caoutchouc  is 
derived,  while  the  term  Intiia  ruMwr  came  from  the  application  of 
tliis  material,  derived  from  the  East,  to  the  purpose  of  rubbing 
out  marks  made  by  the  ordinary  lead  pencils.  . 

There  are  several  varieties  of  trees  from  which  this  product 
is  obtained,  and  the  American  tree  has  been  thus  variously 
named  by  botanists :  Linnseus  calls  it  the  Jatropha  elaslica ;  Per- 
Boon,  the  Siphonitt  etasHca ;  Schreber,  the  Siphonia  cahuchu ;  and 
Aublet,  the  Eevea  guianengia.  The  trees  which  furnish  the  chief 
(971) 
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supply  from  Asia  are  the  ficus  elasHca,  belonging  to  the  fig  family 
of  trees,  and  others  which  furnish  an  inferior  quality  of  this  mate- 
rial. This  Ficus  elastica  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  in  the  worid. 
•It  grows  either  alone'  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  The  circum- 
ference of  one  which  was  accurately  measured  was  seventy-four 
feet,  while  the  girth  of  the  main  trunk,  with  the  supports  imme- 
diately about  it,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  height 
of  the  central  tree  was  one  hundred  feet,  and  it  covered  an  area 
the  circumference  of  which  measured  six  hundred  and  ten  feet. 

In  Assam,  in  the  district  of  Chardwar,  there  is  a  forest  near 
Ferozepooi*,  in  which  over  forty-three  thousand  such  trees  were 
counted  in  a  space  thirty  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  This  tree 
flourished  on  the  hill  slopes,  reaching  an  elevation  of  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet.  It  belongs  to  the  banyan  tribe -of 
trees,  which"  spread  by  the  rooting  of  the  branches.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Chardwar,  the  juice  of  the  Fiats  elastica  is  considered  to  bo 
better  when  drawn  from  the  old  trees  than  when  taken  from  the 
young  ones,  and  richer  in  the  cold  than  in  the  hot  season.  It  is 
obtained  by  making  cuts  through  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  all 
around  the  tree  from  the  trunk  up  to  the  top,  including  the  main 
branches,  the  yield  increasing  with  the  height  of  the  incision. 
The  juice,  when  first  drawn,  is  pure  white,  and  about  the  consis- 
tency of.  cream.  The  yield  is  about  forty  pounds  each  bleeding, 
which  can  be  repeated  on  an  average  once  a  fortnight  during  the 
cold  season,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  healthy  vegetation  of 
the  tree  during  the  hot  months. 

The  richest  juice  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  tapping  in  the  same 
way  the  roots,  where  they  turn  and  are  half  exposed  above  the 
ground.  By  being  guarded  from  exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  too 
great  heat,  the  juice  can  be  kept  in  a  creamy  state  for  a  long  time. 
In  South  America  the  chief  supply  of  caoutchouc  is  obtained  from 
the  district  of  Para,  lying  south  of  the  equator,  in  Brazil.  The 
trees  are  tapped  each  morning,  and  during  the  day  about  a  gfll  of 
liquid  is  secured  from  each  incision  in  a  cup  placed  for  its  recep- 
tion. This  is  then  poured  into  a  jar,  and  is  ready  to  be  made  im- 
mediately into  the  various  articles  of  rude  manufacture,  in  which 
form  the  natives  prepare  it  for  export.  Clay  moulds  of  bottles, 
shoes,  or  other  forms,  are  dipped  into  the  fluid  mass,  and  the  coat- 
ing which  adheres  is  dried,  and  then  thickened  by  a  repetition  of 
the  operation.  It  has  also  been  exported  in  its  Uqaid  form,  in  air- 
tight vessels  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
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By  chemical  analysis  this  gum  has  been  found  to  be  hydrocar- 
bon, consisting  of  eight  equivalents  of  carbon  to  seven  of  hydro- 
gen, which  would  give  the  proportion  of  carbon  87.27,  and  of 
hydrogen  12.73  in  100  parts.  This  was  very  nearly  the  result 
of  Faraday's  analysis.  Another,  made  by  Mr.  Urc,  gave  90 
parts  of  carbon  and  10  of  hydrogen,  being  three  atoms  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter. 

In  his  work  upon  Perspective,  printed  in  1770,  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modern  science  of  chemistry,  speaks 
of  caoutchouc  as  a  substance  which  had  just  been  brought  to  his 
notice,  as  admirably  suited  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks.  He 
states  that  it  was  then  sold  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  the  cu- 
bical inch.  Some  of  the  properties  of  this  material  were  known 
to  the  natives  of  South  America  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest.  They  used  it  for  making  their  drinking  utensils,  and 
for  other  purposes.  In  this  form  it  had  been  carried  to  Eu- 
rope, and  re-worked  into  such  forms  as  Priestley  mentions. 

The  increasing  activity  of  chemical  research  occupied  itself 
with  this  substance  soon  after  Priestley's  time,  and  various  appli- 
cations of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  substance  were  suggested 
and  practically  realized.  The  best  qualities  of  this  gum  are 
obtained  from  South  America,  and  as  imported,  in  either  the 
rough  or  manufactured  state,  it  is  re-worked  by  being  first  broken 
up  into  small  pieces,  which  are  washed  and  kneaded  with  water 
in  mills  of  a  peculiar  construction.  These  mills  are  furnished 
with  knives  and  iron  teeth,  which  cut  and  grind  the  pieces.  So 
much  heat  is  evolved  in  this  process  that  the  water  boils,  and  the 
charge  of  a  mill  is  limited  to  only  five  pounds.  Having  thus, 
removed  the  impurities  from  the  crude  material,  it  is  again  ground, 
cut,  pressed,  and  pounded  in  a  mill  with  a  little  quicklime. 
Here  again  it  gets  very  hot,  and  with  a  series  of  explosions  and 
crackling  it  discharges  the  water  and  air  it  had  before  absorbed, 
in  steam.  Aflber  this  process  is  completed,  it  becomes  more  com- 
pact, and  assumes  the  dark  color  seen  in  the  rubber  sold  by  sta- 
tioners. A  third  process  of  the  same  character  united  several 
balls,  thus  prepared,  in  one  hoiAogeneous  mass,  which  is  placed  in 
a  box  and  squeezed  by  screws  to  a  cake-like  form. 

After  being  left  for  some  days  thus  compressed,  it  is  then  taken 
out  and  cut  into  small  cakes,  or  into  threads,  as  may  be  desired. 
The  knife  with  which  this  is  done  must  be  very  sharp,  and  a 
stream  of  water  must  flow  constantly  in  the  cut  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  the  two  sides  of  the  divided  cake  from  instantly  uniting 
again,  or  sticking  to  the  blade  so  as  to  prevent  its  woi-king. 
When  it  is  cut  into  threads  for  weaving  into  die  various  elastic 
fabrics  which  arc  made  from  it,  these  threads  are  stretched  about 
eight  times  their  original  length,  by  being  held  tightly  enough  to 
prodijce  this  effect  between  the  wet  thumb  and  finger  of  the  oper- 
ator. In  this  process,  as  always  when  the  rubber  is  stretched, 
heat  is  evolved.  The  threads  thus  treated  are  rendered  unelastic, 
and  being  afterwards  covered  with  braid  in  a  machine,  are  woven 
into  ribbons  or  textures  of  the  kind  that  may  be  desired. 

The  elasticity  which  the  rubber  in  the  fabric  has  lost  during  the 
process  described  above,  is  then  restored  to  it  by  pressing  the 
fabric  with  a  hot  iron.  In  thus  regaining  its  elasticity  the  rubber 
contracts  to  its  former  dimensions,  and  thus  are  produced  the 
fabrics  which  seem  to  have  been  fluted  or  crimped.  Caoutchouc 
can  be  dissolved  in  petroleum  (coal  tar),  naphtha,  or  oil  of  turpen- 
tine ;  and  when  tliie  is  done  the  result  is  a  varnish  which  is  nsed 
to  make  water-proof  clothing. .  Heated  to  about  the  temperature 
of  600®  P.,  caoutchouc  passes  off  in  a  vapor  which,  by  proper 
appliances,  can  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  which  is  called  caouir 
choudne,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  solvent  properties,  botli  on 
caoutchouc  itself,  and  all  other  resinous  and  oleaginous  sub- 
stances. It  is  itself  extremely  volatile,  but  its  vapor  is  so  bcavj 
that  it  can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another. 

With  the  increasing  variety  of  purposes  to  which  caoutchouc 
was  applied,  the  attention  of  inventors  and  chemists  was  directed 
towards  the  discovery  of  some  method  of  rendering  it  insensible 
to  the  effects  of  cold.  Its  tendency  to  stiffen  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  40°,  thus  losing  its  elasticity,  rendered  it  ineligible  for 
various  purposes.  The  first  successful  method  of  vulcanizing 
India  rubber  was  patented  in  1839  by  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  as 
assignee  of  Nathaniel  Hayward.  Mr.  Goodyear  had  for  years 
been  experimenting  with  the  intention  of  inventing  some  method 
for  treating  Iidia  rubber  so  as  to  make  it  of  greater  value  in  tlic 
arts.  In  September,  1885,  he  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  treating 
the  surface  of  native  caoutchouc  with  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  remove 
its  adhesive  properties.  This  first  method  of  vulcaniEing  rubber 
was  found  to  be  imperfect,  the  process  being  to  mix  it  with 
sulphur,  which  preserved  its  offensive  smell,  and  did  not  entirely 
prevent  its  becoming  rigid  under  the  effects  of  cold.  Having  im- 
proved the  process  by  the  use  of  sulphur  and  certain  salts  of  km 
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Mi.  Goodyear  took  oat  ajiother  patent  in  1814,  which  was  reis&ued 
in  1819,  extended  in  1858,  and  again  reissued  in  1860. 

The  material  prodaced  by  this  new  process  possessed  peculiar 
qualities.  It  was  more  perfectly  elastic  than  common  caoutchouc, 
resisted  the  action  of  the  ordinary  aolvonte  of  that  material,  was 
bettor  able  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  its  surface,  and  pre- 
served its  flexibility  at  all  temperatures.  Then  Mr.  Nelson  Good- 
year pateated  a  process  for  solidifying  rubber,  making  it  suscepti- 
ble to  a  polish,  capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  desired  form, 
and  tJins  completed  a  series  of  inveutioos  which  are  among  the 
most  valuable  in  the  present  century,  as  having  opened  entirely 
new  fields  to  industry. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  tbe  various  uses  to  which  rubber  is 
now  applied  would  be  almost  to  write  a  catalogue  of  the  various 
utensils  needed  in  the  various  occupations  of  our  daily  life.  It  is 
made  into  tires  and  springs,  jewelry,  combs,  knife  handles,  boxes, 
drinking  cnpa,  coats,  tents,  and  life  preservers,  water  beds,  and 
shoes,  and  a  patent  hae  been  taken  out  for  making  from  it  rails  for 
railroads.  The  history,  too,  of  the  determined  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion which  ensued  upon  the  enormous  extension  of  the  business 
which  theae  discoveries  gave  rise  t^,  would  be  too  long  to  enter 
into  here,  but  will  long  be  remembered  in  legal  and  industrial 
circles.  From  being  merely  valued  as  a  curious  natural  product 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  caoutcboac  has  now  come  to  be 
tihe  marterial  used  in  manufactures  which  amount  to  millions  yearly. 
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BVHiraBB.  — T^R.  —  TBI  PKOCEasOF  MAKIXO.  —  THE  KITEiCT  OP  T 


GouuBXcnfO  in  the  Hoathem  half  of  New  Jersey  and  extending 
as  far  to  the  sontb-weet  as  the  river  BrazoR  in  Texas,  is  a  broad  belt 
of  country  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pitch-pino.  The  soil  on 
which  this  tree  in  foond  is  noted  for  its  sterility.  Tillage  of  itself 
hardly  supports  the  sparse  and  ignorant  population  which  has  drifted 
in,  and  for  generation  after  generation  lived  upon  these  sandy  bar- 
rens, and  they  are  forced  to  eke  out  a  miserable  support  by  the  in- 
dustries to  which  the  forests  around  them  have  given  birth.  The 
region  covered  by  the  forests  which  produce  the  naval  stores  of  the 
world  embrnccs  the  eastern  part  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  the 
southern  pnrts  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  LonisiaDa,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Florida. 

This  southern  pinr,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  known  among 
botanists  as  I*inus  AttttrcUis,  and  comprises  several  species.  These 
differ  chiefly  in  the  length  of  time  they  yield  the  gnm,  for  which 
they  are  valuable,  —  those  in  North  Carolina  lasting  for  ten  years, 
while  in  Florida  six  years  ig  the  average  limit  of  production.  The 
pines  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  south  of  France  supply  smxll 
quantities  of  naval  stores;  but  their  forests  are  of  a  species  greatly 
inferior  to  ourd,  since  they  do  not  j-ield  as  much,  nor  for  so  long  a 
time,  as  those  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

Though  the  gum  or  resin  from  which  spirits  of  turpentine  is  nude 
was  known  to  the  anciento,  this  volatile  fluid  is  of  comparatively 
recent  discovery,  and  it  Is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  it 
has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  article  of  commerce.  For  some  yeara 
previous  to  this  the  spirits  of  turpentine  derived  ftom  the  Earo- 
{D76) 
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pean  pines  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Its  great  production  and  extensive  use  in  this  country  is  due  to  the 
introduction  and  universal  application  of  paints,  and  the  necessity 
for  having  some  volatile  vehicle  to  mix  with  the  oil. 

The  products  of  the  pine  are  four  in  number, — rosin,  gum  or  crude 
turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  The  last  two  were  made  by  the  earliest 
settlers  of  our  country,  and  formed  an  important  item  in  the  exports 
of  the  Carolina  colonies.  They  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
recorded  time,  and  have  always  been,  as  they  are  now,  chiefly  used 
in  calking  the  bottoms  of  vessels.  Chemically,  these  four  substances 
are  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  varying  in  nature  and  pro- 
portions in  the  same  way  as  do  the  various  products  of  coal-oil, 
petroleum,  naphtha,  and  asphaltum.  Spirits  of  turpentine  presents 
a  fine  illustration  of  one  of  the  marvellous  revelations  made  known 
by  chemical  science.  The  constituents  of  this  liquid  and  of  the  oil 
of  lemons  are  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  precisely  the  same  propor- 
tions, and  yet  no  means  of  converting  the  one  into  the  other  has 
ever  been  discovered.  Nature,  mighty  alchemist  that  she  is,  manu- 
factures in  her  secret  laboratory,  from  the  same  materials,  com- 
pounds differing  from  edch  other  thus  widely,  and  man  vainly  en- 
deavors to  find  the  secret  of  her  skill.  As  a  medicine,  spirits  of 
turpentine  is  diuretic,  and  so  powerful  is  its  action  that  sailors  on 
vessels  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  this  material  are  sometimes  danger- 
ously affected  by  the  evaporation  from  the  leaking  barrels.  It  is 
iised  also  in  rheumatism  and  similar  affections,  but  if  the  applica- 
tion is  long  continued  the  joints  and  muscles  become  injured.  By 
chemical  operations,  spirits  of  turpentine  is  resolved  into  a  number 
of  substances  of  no  particular  value,  the  most  curious  of  which  is 
artificial  camphor, —  so  called  from  its  singular  resemblance  in  odor 
and  appearance  to  that  gum.  It  is  made  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  spirits  of  turpentine.  One  of  the  most  power- 
ful solvents  of  caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber;  of  many  of  the  gums  and 
resins  is  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  possesses  electrical  af&nity  and 
polarizes  light ;  it  absorbs  ozone  to  such  a  degree,  that,  if  left  stand- 
ing a  length  of  time,  it  acquires  the  power  of  bleaching  vegetable 
colors.  In  the  art  of  painting,  no  substitute  for  it  has  ever  been 
obtained,  though  the  scanty  supply  from  1860  to  1865  stimulated 
much  endeavor  in  this  direction.  The  various  light  products  of 
petroleum  were  used  for  a  time,  but  were  abandoned  as  soon 
as  spirits  of  turpentine  could  be  again  obtained.  Low  grades 
of  white    paints    are   made  whiter   by  its  use,  while  those   in 
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which  benzine  is  used  readily  turn  yellow.  Formerly  a  bimaing- 
fluid  called  camphene  was  made  fcom  spirits  of  turpentine.  This 
was  done  by  mixing  with  it  alcohol  and  re-distilling  the  compound, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  coal-oil  the  manufacture  of  camphene 
has  entirely  ceased. 

A  substance  strongly  resembling  spirits  of  turpentine,  though 
much  less  valuable  in  its  properties,  is  obtained  by  dry  distillation 
of  pine  wood.  This  fluid  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  gums,  and  when 
deodorized  can  be  used  for  light  varnishes,  or  for  dissolving  aniline 
crystals,  in  place  of  alcohol,  which  is  much  more  expensive. 

The  article  known  to  commerce  as  rosin  is  a  brittle,  vitreous  sub- 
stance, melting  at  a  low  temperature,  and  varying  in  color  from  a 
blackish  red  to  a  pale,  transparent  yellow.  When  white  and 
opaque  it  contains  either  water  or  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  is  used 
in  small  quantities  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  but  the  chief  ends 
to  which  it  is  applied  are  the  adulteration  of  soaps  and  varnishes. 
Strict  inspectors  class  it  according  to  color  and  transparency  into 
thirteen  grades.  The  common  black  grade  is  generally  used  by 
small  towns  and  hotels  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  mice  gas  derived 
from  rosin  keeps  longer  without  spoiling  than  that  made  fronoi  coal. 
Our  manufacturers  use  it  in  their  size,  and  even  the  bill-poster  must 
have  a  little  lump  in  the  paste  with  which  he  fastens  up  to  our  gaze 
his  great  show-bills.  Large  quantities  of  the  black  grades  are  used 
to  make  rosin-oil,  from  which  gas  is  manufactured,  and  which  in  a 
refined  state  is  employed  to  adulterate  other  oils. 

Bosin  and  spirits  of  turpentine  are  both  derived  from  crude  tur- 
pentine. This  is  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  is  technically  known  as 
virgin  dip,  yellow  dip,  and  scrape.  The  first  is  the  product  of  the 
tree  for  the  first  year  after  it  is  tapped.  When  of  good  quality,  it 
is  limpid  as  honey  and  of  a  pale  straw-color ;  exposure  to  the  m 
soon  causes  it  to  grow  opaque  and  creamy.  From  the  virgin  dip 
are  made  the  beautiful  pale  grades  of  rosin.  A  barrel  weighing  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  yields  seven  gallons  of  spirits  and  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  rosin.  .This  dip  is  used  to  a 
limited  extent  for  making  plasters  and  salves.  The  product  of  the 
tree  for  the  second  and  several  succeeding  years  is  called  yellow  dip. 
This  yields  more  rosin,  but  not  so  much  spirits.  "Scrape"  is  the 
tenn  applied  to  the  ss^)  which  exudes  from  the  tree,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  its  productiveness.  It  is  a  waxlike  substance 
of  great  whiteness  when  first  taken  from  the  tree,  but  soon  turned 
yellow  by  exposure  to  the  air.      It- is  used  in  small  quantities  for 
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yarioas  purposes,  beside  distillation,  one  of  which  is  the  making  of 
frankincense.  Taken  in  small  pills,  it  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
removing  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  for  promoting 
activity  in  the  general  secretions.  By  distillation  it  yields  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  spirits  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  products 
of  the  previous  years,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  rosin,  and  of  a  grade 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  from  the  virgin  dip. 

*  The  mode  of  gathering  these  products  and  their  preparation  is 
as  follows.  A  cut  is  made  in  the  tree  as  near  the  roots  as  possible, 
which,  on  the  outside,  is  shaped  like  a  half-moon  ;  it  extends  several 
inches  into  the  tree,  forming  a  pocket,  and  is  large  enough  to  hold 
one  or  two  quarts  of  sap,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree;  some- 
times two  or  three  boxes,  as  they  are  called,  are  cut  in  one  tree.  A 
good  hand  will  cut  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a 
day,  according  to  their  size,  and  on  an  acre  of  trees  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  such  boxes  may  be  made.  They  are  usually 
cut  at  so  much  a  box,  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  eadi.  After 
the  boxes  are  cut  they  are  counted  off  into  tasks,  generally  of  ten 
thousand  each,  and  a  laborer  assigned  to  every  task.  If  it  is  an 
early,  warm  spring,  by  the  time  each  task  has  been  cut  an'S  counted 
the  boxes  are  frdl  and  must  be  dipped  out.  For  this  a  fiat  spoon- 
shaped  instrument  and  an  ordinary  bucket  are  used.  The  man 
carries  the  bucket  on  his  arm  by  an  arrangement  Uke  that  employed 
in  fastening  on  the  shield  of  former  times ;  he  pushes  it  up  against 
one  comer  of  the  box,  inserts  his  dipper,  and,  by  a  dexterous  flirt, 
throws  out  the  gum.  A  practised  hand  will  frequently  clear  the 
box  at  one  dip.  When  the  bucket  is  full  it  is  emptied  into  a  larger 
one,  and  from  that  poured  by  another  hand  into  barrels  which  are 
placed  at  convenient  intervals  among  the  trees.  Just  after  the  first 
dipping  the  boxes  are  usually  cornered.  This  is  done  by  taking  out 
a  triangular  chip  at  each  end  of  the  half-moon.  If  the  season  is 
good,  by  the  time  the  laborer  has  cornered  liis  whole  task  the  boxes 
will  be  again  full.  They  are  dipped  out  for  the  second  time  and 
then  given  two  cuts  on  each  side  with  the  "hack."  This  is  an 
instrument  resembling  a  gouge,  and  the  operation  of  "hacking" 
consists  in  taking  out  a  circular  chip  along  the  edge  of  the  place 
wh^re  the  "corner"  chip  was  previously  cut  out.  These  strokes 
slope  downward  to  the  centre  of  the  box,  so  that  the  gum  will  all 
run  in  that  direction.  A  box  is  usually  given  about  fourteen  strokes 
each  year  at  seven  difierent  rounds.  These  will  cover  a  space  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  height^  and  as  the  trees  are  seldom 
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worked  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground,  this  space  will  be  gone  over  in  about  ^en  years.  They  are 
seldom  worked  much  longer  than  this,  since  thoj  nee  of  small  profit 
after  the  first  three  or  four  years,  but,  as  they  have  already  paid  for 
themselves,  what  they  yield  after  this  period  is  clear  gain.  The 
tasks  are  usually  assigned  to  a  man  called  the  "  hacker,"  who  takes 
the  whole  by  contract  and  employs  the  dippers.  In  other  cases 
two  dippers  .generally  follow  one  hacker.  When  the  trees  are 
worked  to  much  height  the  hack  is  ^stened  to  a  long  pole  and  the 
man  who  gathers  the  "  scrape  "  is  obliged  to  use  a  ladder.  During 
these  latter  operations  a  round-share  is  used  to  scarify  the  whole 
face  of  the  box  and  make  the  gum  oozo  out  more  freely. 

The  boxing  must  be  done  after  the  sap  falls  in  November  and 
before  it  commences  to  rise  in  the  spring.  If  there  are  five  hun- 
dred boxes  to  the  acre,  twenty  acres  will  be  required  to  make  a  task 
of  ten  thousand  boxes.  Two  hundred  boxes  to  the  acre  is  all,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  forest  will  allow.  This  would  give  fifty  acres 
to  the  task.  The  value  of  virgin  land  or  round  pine  as  it  is  famil- 
iarly called,  is  seldom  over  five  dollars  an  acre,  and  frequently  less 
than  that.  Allowing  five  hundred  boxes  to  the  acre,  the  capital 
invested  in  a  task  of  ten  thousand  boxes  would  be  for  land  one 
hundred  dollars;  boxes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  tools, 
fifty  dollars;  in  all,  three  hundred  dollars.  Supposing  there 
are  but  two  hundred  boxes  to  the  acre  the  investment  would 
run  up  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  From  this  fifty  acres  may 
be  gathered  the  first  year  at  least  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
barrels  of  virgin  turpentine,  worth  in  market  not  less  than  four  dol- 
lars a  barrel,  in  all  eleven  hundred  dollars.  The  hacking  and  dip- 
ping continues  fi*om  April  1  to  November  1,  about,  seven  months, 
the  total  cost  for  three  hands  being  sixty  dollars  a  month,  or  four 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  season.  The  hauling  may  be 
contracted  for  at  about  ten  cents  a  barrel,  making  the  sum-total  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Hence  in 
a  good  season,  with  care  and  economy,  the  land  and  the  labor  may 
be  paid  for  the  first  year  and  handsome  profits  be  derived  fi^om  the 
operations  of  each  succeeding  year. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  production  of  the  gum  or 
crude  turpentine.  To  obtain  the  spirits  and  rosin  the  gum  must  go 
through  a  process  of  distillation.  This  operation  is  conducted  in 
large  turnip-shaped  stills,  made  of  copper  and  set  in  brick-work,  the 
fire  being  applied  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  still.    The  stills  will 
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hold  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  Bometuq(B8  forty  barrels  of  gum.  This 
is  "charged"  in  at  the  top  and  the  cap  fitted  on.  This  cap  connects 
by  an  arm  with  the  worm,  around  whicn  cool  water  is  constantly 
running.  When  the  still  is  filled  and  this  connection  made,  the  fire 
is  applied.  As  the  process  of  distillation  goes  on,  the  distiller  adds 
from  time  to  time  a  little  water  to  prevent  scorching,  and  tries  his 
"  charge  ^  by  inserting  a  rod  in  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  still 
intended  for  that  purpose.  When  the  process  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain point  he  draws  his  fire  and  allows  the  still  to  cool  a  little ;  then 
he  takes  off  the  cap  and  from  the  liquid  mass  inside  skims  off  all  the 
chips  and  bark,  of  which  there  is  always  more  or  less  in  the  gum. 
If  the  cap  is  taken  off  too  soon,  the  whole  charge  will  take  fire  from 
rapid  oxidation.  When  the  hot  rosin  is  cooled  down,  it  is  drawn 
off  through  a  pipe  at  the  side  of  the  still  near  the  bottom,  and  passes 
through  strainers  into  a  wooden  tank,  from  which  it  is  dipped  into 
barrels.  Upon  the  care  taken  in  straining  the  rosin  depends  much 
of  its  value  in  market;  hence,  certain  brands  made  by  careful  men 
soon  become  known  and  command  high  prices.  The  spirits,  being 
condensed  in  the  worm,  run  out,  mingled  with  considerable  water, 
into  a  tub,  the  water,  on  account  of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  set- 
tling at  the  bottom.  From  this  tub  the  spirits  are  syphoned  off 
into  well-glued  barrels  for  shipment.  Though  this  whole  opera- 
tion is  one  of  great  simplicity  apparently,  yet  to  insure  a  good 
article  and  a  high  price  much  care  and  strict  attention  is  required 
in  conducting  it,  A  little  carelessness  may  result  in  a  fire  which 
will  destroy  in  a  day  two  or  three  years'  profit.  Though  the  dis- 
tilling is  generally  a  separate  business  from  gathering  the  gum,  the 
two  are  sometimes  conducted  jointly. 

The  second  yearns  product,  called  yellow  dip,  seldom  yields  over 
six  gallons  of  spirits  to  two  •hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  crude 
turpentine,  and  from  the  scrape  only  three  or  four  gallons  are  ob- 
tained ;  but  these  two  products  yield  proportionately  larger  quanti- 
ties of  rosin.  Many  slight  improvements  have  been  introduced 
duiing  the  last  few  years,  which  cheapen  the  cost  of  producing  and 
improve  the  quality  of  rosin ;  one  of  these  is  the  straining  of  the 
rosin  through  beds  of  cotton  lint.  The  quality  of  all  the  grades  is 
better  within  a  recent  period  than  ever  before.  The  margin  of 
profit  in  these  pine  industries  has  hitherto  been  so  small  that  costly 
experiments  have  not  been  tried,  and  steam  has  not  been  success^ 
folly  used  as  a  heating  agent. 

The  largest  distillery  in  this  coimtry  is  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
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and  is  capable  of  managing  over  five  hundred  barrels  daily  of 
gum  turpentine-  Previous  to  1860  many  stiUs  were  located  at  a 
distance  from  points  of  public  transportation,  and  hauling  became  a 
great  item  of  expense.  Hence  the  spirit  was  sent  to  market,  and 
the  rosin,  not  paying  for  transportation,  was  run  into  pits  or  at  ran- 
dom over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sometimes  covering  acres  a  foot 
or  two  in  depth.  In  time  this  became  very  hard  from  being  mixed 
with  sand,  and  of  a  .light  color  from  oxidation  and  absorption  of 
water.  A  part  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  of  General  Sherman's  army, 
when  on  the  grand  march,  encamped  on  one  of  these  broad,  smooth 
rocks,  as  they  supposed  it  to  be,  and  constructed  a  bridge  upon  a 
creek  near  by.  As  the  camp-fires  glowed  and  crackled,  the  semi* 
rock  warmed  and  kindled,  and  soon  both  camp  and  creek  were  a 
mass  of  liquid  fire.  Water  only  increased  its  fury,  and  for  once  the 
corps  had  to  back  out  at  a  double-quick,  seeing  bridge  and  all  licked  * 
up  in  the  seething  mass,  while  the  waters  of  the  creek  flowed  a 
stream  of  living  fire,  and  the  clouds  of  timoke  hung  over  them 
a  vast  black  canopy,  completely  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Some  who  read  this  may  remember  the  ^wful  splendor  added  to  th^ 
battle  of  Bentonsville  by  the  firing  of  the  extensive  beds  of  rosin  at 
that  place.  It  is  said  that  the  rebels  in  deserting  Wilmington 
burned  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  rosin  to  keep 
the  United  States  from  its  possession.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  high  price  of  rosin  caused  many  of  these  beds  to  be  dug  up,  and 
thus  great  quantities  of  rosin  of  a  very  low  grade  were  forced  upon 
the  market.  This  resulted  in  a  rapid  fall  of  prices  and  a  general  de- 
pression of  the  business,  from  which  it  has  only  this  year  (1871)  in 
a  measure  recovered.  This  season,  the  prices  have  been  at  rates 
highly  remunerative.  The  cost  of  a  still  and  fixtures  varies  finom 
one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollan^  according  to  size ;  a  store  is 
usually  kept  in  connection  with  a  distillery.  The  profits  of  carry- 
ing on  a  distillery  may  easily  be  calculated.  Three  barrels  of  crude 
turpentine  cost  twelve  dollars  and  yield  two  barrels  of  rosin  worth 
ten  dollars,  and  about  twenty-two  gallons  of  spirits  worth  forty 
cents  a  gallon,  or  eight  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  making  six  dollaia 
and  eighty  cents  gross  profit  on  every  barreL 

Tar  is  produced  by  the  smothered  burning  of  the  trees  no  longer 
valuable  for  turpentine,  of  those  deadened  in  clearing  land  and  from 
stumps  of  trees  cut  down  for  lumber.  The  sap  continuing  to  rise  in 
old  turpentine  trees  oxydizes  near  the  scarified  surface,  and  changes 
the  nature  of  the  wood,  which  is  called  lightwood  from  its  readiness 
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in  kindliRg.    This  also  occurs  in  the  stamps  of  trees  cnt  down  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.    This  wood  ignites  ahnost  as  readily 
as  gunpowder,  so  highly  charged  is  it  with  pitchy  matter,  which 
greatly  increases  its  weight.    These  trees  or  stumps  are  split  into 
billets  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
In  forming  a  tar-kiln  the  earth  is  scooped  out  of  the  ground,  leav- 
ing a  saucer-shaped  excavation  from  the  centre  of  which  a  tube 
runs  undei^ound  to  the  outside  of  the  rim.    The  billets  of  wood 
are  then  so  placed  as  to  radiate  from  this  centre  and  point  upward, 
each  upper  and  outer  stick  lapping  a  little  over  the  one  below,  so 
that,  when  finished,  the  pDe  resembles  a  truncated  cone.    Green 
twigs  and  diit,  with  logs  of  wood.as  braces,  are  then  piled  around, 
until  the  pile  resembles  a  perfect  cone ;  the  kiln  is  then  covered  all 
over  with  diit,  except  the  extreme-  edges,  where  it  is  fired.    As  the 
smothered  heat  extracts  the  tar,  it  trickles  down  to  the  centre  of  the 
pile  and  passes  through  the  pipe  to  the  outside.    Great  care  is  re- 
quisite to  keep  the  flames  from  bursting  out,  and  a  large  kiln  must 
be  watched  night  aild  ddy  fot  ab<nit  t€n   days.     Kilns  vary  in 
size,  yielding  from*  fifty'to  a 'hundred  tod  fifty  barrels  of  tar.    As 
the  wood  generally  used  is  refrise,  and  the  labor  done  in  the  winter 
season  or  at  odd  times,  the  product  of  a  tar-kiln  is  nearly  all  profit. 
No  improvement,  on  this  old  stjle  of  tar-making  has  been  adopted, 
the  value  of  the  product  not  stimulating  advance  in  this  direction. 
In  the  dry  distillation  of  pine  wood,  already  alluded  to,  a  species  of 
tar  is  produced  which '  answers  many  purposes,  though  it  more 
nearly  resembles  pitch  than  tar.    Pitch  is  simply  tar  boiled  until 
freed  from  its  volatile  matter, — vater^  spirij;,  and  oil.    Tar  does  not 
harden  when  spread  .upon  a  surface;  pitch  hardens,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  great  elasticity.    The  charcoal  made  by  dry  distillation  is 
better  than  that  made  in  the  open-air  kilns.    In  the  days  before  the 
war,  the  burning  of  a  tar-kiln  was  a  frolic  similar  to  com-huskings 
Snd  quilting-bees.     Amid  the  dreary  grandeur  of  the  southern  pine 
forests  the  buiiiing  of  a*  large  tar-kiln  presents  a  sight  of  great  ex- 
citement and  interest.    The  immense  columns  of  smoke  lazily  float- 
ing away  in  the  damp  air,  now  and  then  a  tongue  of  flame  leaping 
out,  the  quick  rush  of  the  men  to  cover  it  with  dirt,  their  wild,  eager 
cries, — amid  the  spectral  shadows  which  on  every  hand  people  the 
mighty  forest  as  with  the  ghosts  of  trees  sacrificed  to  the  com- 
mercial uses  of  mankind  —  all  these  sights  and  sounds  make  this 
winter  fix)lic  a  festivity  which,  once  enjoyed,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. ^^ 
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In  I860  over  five  millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  this  bnai- 
neas,  and  there  is  scarcely  less  than  than  amount  now.  Xorth 
'  Carolina  then  produced  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  naval  stores 
yielded  by  the  pine  forests  of  the  United  States.  In  1870  she  pro- 
duced three  fifths  of  this  snm-total,  but  this  year  (1871)  the  other 
States  are  increasing  their  yield  while  that  of  N'orth  Carolina  ii 
diminished.  In  1868  the  turpentine-producing  States  p^d  an 
internal-revenue  tax  of  {402,836.83  on  spirits  of  tnrpentine  alonc^ 
»ft«r  which  year  the  tax  was  abolished. 
Exports  in  I860:  — 

Spirits  Turpentine 1 1,916,289.00 

Rosin 1,818,238.00 

Tar  and  Pitch 180,404.00 

Exports  in  1864  (Spirits  of  Tnrpentine  and  Tar  were  both  im- 
ported) :  — 

Spirits 1 87,988.00 

Tar 7,875.00 

In  1867  the  tide  fully  turned,  and  ve  exported  from  Kew  York : — 

Spirits 1172,223.00 

Rosin 1,984,865.00 

Tar  and  Pitch       .        .        .        .        .        .         94,552.00 

In  1870  there  was  exported:  — 

Spirits  of  Turpentine       ....     16,466  barrels. 

Rosin 892,649      « 

Tar  and  Pitch 18,967      " 

Thbwill  be  lai^ly  increased  in  1871,  as  the  prices  are  better  and 
the  production  greater  than  in  former  years. 
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a  suaaUTioK  for  iib  tHrufTioit. — thx  dbkita- 

OF  TBB  DIB  or  TARIflSB. — THE  HODBSK 
f   TBB   HAKUFACTDRB. — TBB    IIITBBIALS 


Thk  obc  of  varnish,  both  as  a  method  for  beautifying  polished  "sai^ 
facea  and  for  preserving  them,  must  have  alwajs  impressed  mankind 
with  its  advantages  as  much  as  it  does  at  present.  TJnqnestionably 
tlie  BUggestAoti  for  deriving  some  such  process  must  have  arisen  from 
the  pleasure  felt  in  the  aspect  and  the  touch  of  the  snr&ces  of  many 
natural  objects.  The  savage,  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the 
feeling  of  a  smooth  reed,  the  surface  of  which  appeared  as  though 
it  was  varnished  even  better  than  we  have  the  means  of  doing  it 
now,  attempted  with  greater  or  less  succras  to  give  his  wooden 
weapons  a  similar  surface.  Attracted  also  by  the  sight  of  efifects  pro- 
duced by  the  many  natural  gums  as  they  exuded  from  the  trees,  he 
would  try  to  turn  them  to  hia  own  nses ;  and  the  succesa  which  many 
of  the  acnu-civilized  nations  of  the  present  day,  such  as  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Chinese,  have  attained  in  manufacturing  varnishes 
which  have  all  the  best  qualities  desired  for  such  a  compound,  ahott 
how  snccessfiil  mankind  were  ■  in  their  early  attempts  to  use  the 
natural  products  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  derivation  of  our  word  "  varnish,"  which  in  old  English  was 
■"Temish,"  lite  the  French  vemii,  the  Italian  vernice,  the  Danish 
femis,  the  Swedish  femissa,  was  most  probably  from  the  Latin 
vitrinare,  to  vitrify,  or  to  give  a  smooth  and  polished  surface  like 
glass.  The  evident  similarity  of  the  terms  used  for  varnish  in  the 
various  languages  of  Europe  shows  that  the  art  was  older  than  the 
division  of  those  who  use  them  into  their  present  nationalities ;  and 
that  with  the  Latins  themselves  we  of  the  modem  world  are  using 
modifications  from  a  atill  older  stock,  from  the  language  of  our  ances- 
tors who  lived  long  before  the  historic  period,  and  before  the  emi- 
gration  commenced  which  settled  over  the  Europe  of  antiquity. 

From  the  earliest  historic  times  the  use  of  varnish  baa  been 
(985) 
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known.  Among  the  nations  of  the  East,  in  China  and  Japan,  the 
art  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  as  our  term  "japanning" 
shows.  The  Egyptians  understood  it,  and  the  pictures  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  have  kept  the  bright  freshness  of  their  colors  in 
consequence  of  having  been  covered  with  a  kind  of  wax-varnish. 
In  modem  times  the  greater  use  of  furniture  and  interior  decoration, 
with  the  more  general  diffusion  of  comfort  and  luxury,  has  greatly 
increased  the  consumption  of  varnish,  so  that  in  the  United  States 
alone  the  annual  production  is  valued  at  over  fourmillions  of  dollars, 
in  producing  which  there  are  probably  at  least  a  hundred  manufae- 
tories  engaged. 

The  varieties  of  vaniish  also  produced,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  its  use  in  the  various  special  branches  of  industry,  are 
much  greater  than  was  the  case  in  olden  times,  while  chemistry  and 
the  spirit  of  modem  investigation  have  discovered  many  new  ma* 
terials  as  suitable  for  this  purpose,  whidi  were  not  formerly  nsed  for 
it.  Varnishes  are  in  almost  all  cases  made  by  the  «olu|^on  of  resin- 
ous substances  in  some  liquid  which  will  evaporate  in  the  open  air, 
and  thus  leave  the  resinous  substance  deposited  upon  the  surface,  to 
which  the  varnish  is  applied,  covered  by  it  as  a  thin  and  even  coating. 
The  characteristics  of  a  good  varnish  are  that  it  should  remain  bril- 
liant after  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  medium,  and  present  a  diy 
hard  surface,  instead  of  a  greasy,  soft,  or  tarnished  one.  It  should 
also  adhere  closely  to  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  not  be 
liable  to  scale  off  when  it  becomes  dry,  even  after  the  expiration  of 
a  long  time ;  beside  these  qualities,  it  should  become  as  hard  as 
possible  without  becoming  brittle. 

As  solvents  for  the  resinous  gums,  the  chief  substances  nsed  are 
linseed  oil,  or  turpentine  and  alcohol.  The  resins  are  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  exude  from  trees.  They  are  composed  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  oxy- 
genation of  the  essential  oils.  The  chief  resins  used  in  making 
varnish  are  copal,  amber,  mastic,  sandarach,  lac,  elemi,  dammar, 
benzoin,  anim^  and  caoutchouc.  Besides  these,  gamboge,  drs^onV 
bk)od,  aloes,  and  saffi-on  are  nsed  as  coloring  matters. 

The  copal  is  obtained  fi*om  Mexico,  India,  and  Africa.  The  trees 
which  yield  it  are  the  £htss  copaUinutn  of  Mezioo  and  the  JE^osoear- 
pu8  copali/er  of  India.  In  Guinea  lumps  of  it  are  also  gathered  by 
the  natives  from  the  sands  on  the  coasts,  and  another  fossil  variety, 
called  Higate  resin,  is  found  in  the  blue  day  near  London,  England, 
and  a]ao  on  the  wails  of  a  trap-dike  at  an  old  lead^mine  in  Kor- 
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tbnmberLmd.    This  last  deposit  is  in  flattened  drops.    Fossil  copal 
has  also  been  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

Amber  is  also  a  fossilized  gam,  which  was  furnished  by  the  trees 
of  some  former  geolo^cal  epoch.  On  the  Prussian  coast,  near  the 
Baltic,  beds  of  it  are  found,  and  its  collection  gives  the  Prussian 
government  a  revenue  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollai-s  a  year. 
Gathering  it  upon  the  sea-shore  also  gives  employment  to  a  gi-eat 
number  of  people.  This  is  done  after  a  storm,  when  the  swell  of  the 
waves  is  moderate.  The  men  "wade  out,  and  gather  in  nets  the  sea- 
weed washed  up  by  the  storm,  and  entangled  in  this  are  found  pieces 
of  amber  of  various  sizes.  In  mining  for  it,  the  amber-bearing  beds 
are  sometimes  found  as  thick  as  two  and  a  half  feet.  The  largest 
piece  of  amber  known  is  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Berlin,  and  weighs 
eighteen  pounds.  The  value  of  the  pieces  is  not  entirely  proportion- 
ate to  their  size,  but  according  to  their  quality,  transparency,  clear- 
ness, and  so  on. 

Mastic  is  a  gum  furnished  by  a  shrub  growing  upon  the  upper 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  known  botanically  as  the  Pistacia 
lentiscus.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  mastike^  from 
which  the  English  "  masticate"  is  derived,  and  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  formerly,  as  now,  chewed  by  the  natives ;  the  habit  of 
"  chewing  gum "  not  being  peculiar  only  to  the  children  of  New 
England.    The  chief  supply  comes  from  the  island  of  Chios. 

Sandarach  is  the  product  of  the  Thuja  articulator  a  small  conif^ 
erous  tree  growing  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  from  there  the  supply 
is  obtained. 

Lac  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  the  twigs  and  branches  of  vari- 
ous trees  in  the  East  Indies  when  bitten  by  an  insect  called  the  Coc- 
cus laccOy  which  swarms  upon  such  trees  as  provide  a  milky  juice. 
When  the  crude  article  broken  from  the  branches  is  sold  with 
the  t^igs,  without  undergoing  any  preparation,  it  is  known  as  "  stick 
lac.**  When  stick  lac  is  broken  up,  and  partially  treated  with  water, 
it  is  known  as  ^  seed  lac.**  When  melted  into  masses  it  is  known  as 
^lump  lac."  Melted  and  strained  through  cloths,  and  allowed  to 
harden  in  thin  sheets,  which  are  then  broken  into  pieces,  it  is 
known  as  shell  lac.  The  best  supplies  are  obtained  from  Siam,  and 
those  next  from  Assam. 

Blemi  is  a  resin  which  is  fiimished  by  a  great  variety  of  trees,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  That  which  comes  from  Holland  is 
supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  Oanarium  bafsamiferum  of  the 
Ihitch  possessiond  in  Ceylon.    Another  variety  comes  from  Manilla^ 
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another  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  another  from  Brazil,  and  still 
another  from  Mexico.  This  resin  is  afforded  to  commerce  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes,  colors,  and  degrees  of  consistency ;  and  as  yet 
but  little  is  known  accurately  of  its  prcrduction,  or  the  trees  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

Dammar,  or  damar,  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  various  trees  in 
the  East  India  Islands ;  and  in  China  and  Bengal  it  is  used  for 
coating  the  bottoms  of  boats,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Benzoin  is  a  fragrant  resin  frimished  by  the  Stj/rax  benzoin^  a 
tree  which  attains  considerable  size,  and  is  peculiar  to  Bencoolin, 
Batak,  and  Palembang,  territories  in  Sumati*a,  and  Brunai,  a  territory 
in  Borneo.    This  tree  is  cultivated  for  its  yield  of  benzoin. 

Anim^,  a  resin  which  comes  from  South  America,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  product  of  the  Hym^noRa  courbarily  a  tree  native  to  that 
countr}\  It  is  odorous  and  soft,  and  its  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  quantities  of  insects  it  generally  contains,  and  which,  hav- 
ing been  attracted  to  it,  have  become  embedded  in  it,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  alive,  animi^  with  them.  But  the  anim^  of  commerce^ 
and  which  is  mostly  used  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  comes 
from  Zanguebar,  on  the  east  coast  of  Afi-ica,  and  is  the  hardest  and 
most  expensive  copal  in  the  market.  The  principal  varieties  of 
copal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish  are, —  anim^  Benguela, 
Angola,  and  Accra  from  Africa,  and  Kauri  from  New  Zealand. 

Varnishes  are  generally  classified,  according  to  the  solvent  with 
which  they  are  made,  into  ether  varnishes,  spirit  varnishes,  volatUe 
oil  varnishes,  and  fixed  oil  varnishes.  Ether  varnishes  dry  so  rap- 
idly that  they  are  hardly  used  at  aD.  The  ether  evaporates  so' 
quickly  as  to  bubble  under  the  brush.  Spirit  varnishes  are  generally 
made  with  alcohol,  and  are  produced  in  great  variety,  the  receipts 
being  almost  as  numerous  as  the  manufiicturers,  the  quantity  and 
number  of  the  ingredients  being  varied  to  suit  the  capricious  vari- 
ations  of  the  demand.  Three  ways  for  making  the  solution  are 
used :  the  resins  are  simply  digested,  by  being  mixed  with  the  proper 
proportions  of  alcohol,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  kept  in  the  shade. 
This  process  is,  however,  too  slow  a  one  to  satisfy  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  modem  industry,  though  it  produces  a  varnish  having 
the  least  amount  of  color.  A  more  rapid  process  is  by  heating  over 
a  water-bath,  btit  this  gives  the  varnish  more  color  than  the  firsU 
The  third  process  is  heating  the  varnish  over  a  fire,  by  which  the 
oolor  of  the  resin  is  still  more  changed,  and  the  color  of  the  var- 
nishes made  consequently  still  hSgher«   As,  however,  this  is  the  most 
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rapid  process,  it  is  generally  employed  for  manufacturingy  when  time 
becomes  an  important  element  in  their  production. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  the  volatile  oil  most  generally  used  in 
the  production  of  varnishes,  and  the  chief  varnish  in  which  it. is 
used  is  copal  varnish.  In  the  production  of  spirit  varnishes  the 
methods  of  preparation  and  the  ingredients  are  almost  always  the 
same. 

The  chief  distinction  between  spirit  varnishes  and  those  made  with 
oil  of  turpentine  lies  in  the  fact  that  spirit  varnish^  are  injured  by 
being  kept  a  long  time,  while  those  made  with  oil  of  turpentine  are 
improved  by  keeping,  a  more  intimate  union  taking  place  in  time  be- 
tween the  resins  and  the  oil.  When  a  picture,  for  example,  is  var- 
nished with  a  newly  made  varnish,  a  portion  of  the  oil  leaves  the 
resins  and  combines  with  the  paints;  but  if  the  varnish  has  been  made 
for  some  six  or  eight  months,  this  effect  is  not  produced.  As  the 
durability  of  the  varnish  is  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  fatty  residue  firom  the  oil,  any  cause  which  removes  this  will  ci 
course  affect  it. 

Fixed  oil  varnishes  are  made  almost  entirely  of  linseed  oil, 
which  is  the  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  flaxseed.  Poppy  oil  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute,  but  is  most  generally  mixed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  resins  used  for  the 
making  of  such  varnishes  are  almost  exclusively  the  varieties  of  copal 
and  amber.  As  these  solvents  are  the  slowest  in  drying,  and  leave 
the  largest  amount  of  residue,  the  vami'shes  made  in  this  way  are 
the  longest  in  drying,  but  are  the  most  durable ;  and  the  fixed  oil 
varnishes  are  consequently  used  for  all  purposes  where  the  spirit  and 
turpentine  varnishes  are  unsuitable  on  account  of  their  want  of  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  or  of  exposure  to  the 
weather.  For  interior  work  they  are  also  the  best,  where  their  color, 
is  not  objectionable,  since  they  are  more  durable,  and  can  be  washed 
without  injury ;  and  also  as  the  objection  to  their  use  from  the  slow- 
ness with  which  they  dry  can  be  easily  obviated  by  the  use  of  "  dry- 
ers,"—  some  substance  which  will  expedite  their  drying.  For  this 
purpose  oxide  of  lead  is  generally  used. 

As  copal  is  harder  to  dissolve  than  other  resins,  a  different  process 
is  employed  in  making  varnishes  from  it.  It  is  first  melted  over  an 
open  fire,  and,  when  perfectly  liquid,  the  linseed  oil,  heated  to  about 
400°  Fahrenheit,  is  mixed  with  it,  and  then  the  oil  of  turpentine  is 
added.  It  is  also  possible  to  melt  the  copal  in  boiling  oil,  and  then 
bring  the  mixture  to  the  proper  consistency  by  the  addition  of  the 
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oil  of  turpentine,  but  in  this  process  the  oil  is  always  in  a  measoiv 
buimt,  and  the  varnish  is  more  colored,  and  dries  slower. 

In  the  manufacture,  care  must  be  ts^en  that  the  renns  are  of  the 
same  fusible  quality,  since  if  a  portion  is  melted,  and  the  heat  be  long 
continued,  the  color  will  be  higher  than  it  should.  The  liquid  copal 
does  not  combine  with  the  oil,  but  simply  mixes  mechanically  with 
it,  having  its  particles  separated,  so  that  it  can  mix  with  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  should  be  added  slowly,  so  that  the  mixture  shall 
take  place  by  degrees. 

The  difficulties  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish  are  loot  bringing  the 
resins  to  a  perfectly  Uquid  condition ;  next,  adding  the  oil  either  too 
cold  or  too' rapidly,  so  as  to  cool  the  liquid  resin  too  fast ;  allowing 
the  mixture  to  become  too  cold  before  adding  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
or  adding  this  last  too  rapidly ;  or  having  the  oil  too  hot,  when,  if 
the  resin  has  not  been  heated  long  enough,  a  violent  ebullition  is 
produced,  which  is  dangerous,  as  it  is  apt  to  run  over  into  the  fire, 
aii:!  cause  a  destruction  of  the  entire  building. 

In  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  the  variations  of  the  weather  have 
to  be  observed,  since  when  it  is  damp  they  absorb  sufficient  moisture 
to  greatly  impair  their  transparency. 

Beside  these  staple  kinds  of  varnish,  other  varieties  are  produced, 
which  are  used  for  special  purposes,  but  do  not  enter  sufficiently  into 
the  consumption  to  be  treated  of  here. 

In  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  varnish  is  very  laige^ 
and  has  greatly  increased  dming  the  last  ten  years,  from  the  greater 
number  of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  from  the  greater 
increase  of  wealth,  which  enlarges  the  demand  for  the  articles  of 
domestic  luxury.  The  taste,  too,  for  the  use  of  natural  woods  in 
our  houses  and  furniture,  and  the  consequent  discarding  of  the  use 
of  .paint,  have  had  much  to  do  with  increasing  the  consumption  of 
varnish. 

Among  the  manufacturers  of  varnish  in  this  country,  the  leading 
house,  at  least  in  the  Northwest,  if  not  in  the  entire  Union,  is  the 
house,  of  Messrs.  Berry  Brothers,  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  These 
gentlemen  commenced  the  business  in  1858,  and  were  the  pioneers 
in  that  section  of  country.  At  the  time  they  began,  there  were  only 
two  manufacturers  of  varnish  west  of  New  York.  In  this  bunness 
the  extent  of  the  operations  of  any  one  hoose  is  of  necessity  lim- 
ited, on  account  of  the  nun^bers  engaged  in  the  manufacture^  and 
the  facility  with  which  vamish  can  be  made. 

Messrs.  Berry  Brotli^i»  consume  daQy  ia  their  buttness  about 
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eighteen  hondred  poonds  of  gnm-copal  and  shellac,  and  eigbt  hnn- 
dred  gallons  of  Bpirita  of  tnrpentine,  linseed  oil,  and  alcohol,  pro- 
dacing,  with  other  ingredients  of  less  consequence,  one  thousand 
gallons  duly  of  varnishes  and  japane,  ranging  in  price  &om  eighty 
cents  to  six  dollars  a  gallon.  This  work  is  done  by  seven  men ; 
while  in  the  department  of  their  business  devoted  to  the  packing, 
sale,  and  shipment  of  their  goods,  seventeen  persons  are  employed. 

The  following  list  of  thirty-six  varieties  of  varnish  and  japan 
produced  by  this  hoase  wUl  show  to  how  many  special  uses  var- 
nish is  put,  and  will  indicate  the  increase  of  their  business,  owing 
to  the  established  reputation  of  the  goods  they  make:  Zanzibar 
polishing,  for  pianos,  etc;  light  scraping;  Zanzibar  flowing;  extra 
flowing;  number  one  flowing;  rubbing;  number  one  turpentine  fur- 
niture; number  one  benzine  tumitare;  number  two  turpentine 
furniture;  number  two  benmie  furniture;  light  oil  finish;  dark  oil 
finish ;  white  shellac ;  orange  shellac ;  turpentine  aspbaltum ;  ben- 
rine;*  turpentine,  japan  *  benzine  japan;  fiimiture  oil;  spirits  shel- 
lac; clear  trunk;  black  trunk;  nndiber  one  pail  and  tub;  number 
two  pail  and  tub ;  extra  damar ;  number  one  damar ;  mastic  varnish 
for  pictures;  zinc  dryer;  English  elastic  wearing  body  vaniieh;  wear- 
ing body ;  light  rubbing  ;  number  one  gearing  quick  drying ;  num- 
ber one  gearing,  medium  drying;  number  one  coach,  quick  dryingj 
coach  japan;  japan,  gold  size. 

*  AipbAltom. 
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When  a  g^raiii  of  wheat  is  cut  across  the  middle,  and  examined 
UDder  a  glass,  the  central  parts  are  found  to  be  composed  of  a 
wliite  substance.  If  the  grain  is  diy,  this  interior  readily  becomes 
a  pearly  powder.  Near  the  outside  of  the  kernel  the  texture  is 
more  compact,  and  at  the  suiface  it  becomes  horny.  This  added 
flrmnesa  of  the  grain  is  produced  by  the  incix'asing  quantity  of 
gluten,  as  the  analysis  advances  from  ceutre  to  circumference.  It 
is  necessary  to  understand  this  composition  of  wheat  in  order  to 
know  what  makes  the  best  flour,  and  how  the  inferior  grades  of 
the  same  article  are  composed.  It  is  the  gluten  that  gfTea  flour 
its  strongest  constituents ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  gluten  is 
similar  to  that  of  meat  or  cheese,  while  the  nutritive  power  of 
starch  alone  is  no  niorc  than  that  of  rice.  In  short,  rice  flour  ia 
wheat  flour  with  gluten  left  out.  In  wheat  flour  the  proportion 
of  gluten  to  starch  is  as  one  to  five,  and  in  some  cases,  as  one  to 
four.  The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  gluten  in  flour  renders  it 
more  or  leas  nutritious  ;  that  is,  the  flour  is  more  or  less  effective 
according  to  its  quantity  of  gluten.  That  wheat  which  is  grown 
in  a  dry  and  clear  atmosphere,  and  on  a  fresh  and  strong  soil, 
contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  gluten.  The  best  of  our  wheats 
are  those  raised  in  California  and  Oregon.  The  summer  of  theso 
states  is  long  and  uniform,  and  allows  the  gnun  to  ripen  perfectly. 
Such  is  the  freedom  of  these  localities  from  moisture  that  the  grain 
ia  left  in  the  field,  piled  in  bags  one  upon  another,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  straw,  for  several  months  after  it  is  threshed.     It 
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thus  becomes  perfectly  ripe  and  dry,  and  able  to  bear  transportar 
tion  across  the  equator  without  injury  to  its  quality. 

In  appearance  this  wheat  is  plump,  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  amber 
color,  like  that  of  a  delicately  baked  loaf  of  bread.  It  is  sown  in 
the  fall,  about  the  time  of  the  first  hard  frosts.  It  generally 
springs  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  in  that  condition  goes 
through  the  winter,  making  but  little  advance,  and  starting  into 
luxuriant  and  rapid  growth  in  April.  The  wheat  harvest,  in  coun- 
tries where  wheat  is  the  staple,  commences  in  the  middle  of  May 
and  June,  and  lasts  about  thirty  days  before  the  grain  becomes  so 
ripe  as  to  shell  in  handling.  The  chief  characteristic  of  wheat 
that  grows  in  dry  climates  is,  that  the  gluten  becomes*  perfectly 
dry  and  hard ;  that  is,  the  grain  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  the  glu- 
ten, which  forms  the  sticky  part  of  the  flour,  will  bear  transpor- 
tation to  great  distances,  and  keeping  for  many  months,  yet  be  as 
good  as  it  was  when  first  harvested.  The  Richmond  flours  were 
for  a  long  time  noted  for  this  quality,  and  until  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  west,  Richmond  was  the  leading  city  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  grades  of  flour.  Their  wheats  grew  in  West 
Virginia,  East  Tennessee,  Western  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
The  greater  portion  of  .Richmond  flour  is  used  in  Cuba  and  the 
South  American  cities,  because  it  bears  transportation  and  keeps 
in  hot  climates  for  a  year  or  two  without  injury,  while  the  west- 
em  wheats  must  be  kept  cool,  and  should  be  consumed  within  a 
few  months  after  they  are  ground. 

At  present  the  greater  part  of  this  commodity  is  produced  in 
those  states  which  border  the  great  western  rivers.  The  amount 
of  wheat  grown  in  New  England  will  not  bread  its  population  a 
month.  The  western  part  of  New  York  is  a  fine  wheat  locality, 
and  Genesee  flour  long  had  celebrity,  but  so  great  is  tlie  population 
of  the  Empire  State  that  all  the  wheat  grown  in  it  would  not  feed 
its  population  more  than  half  a  year.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is,  in  this  respect,  a  pattern,  blending  consumptidti  with  produc- 
tion in  equal  proportion.  The  Keystone  State  supplies  itself  with 
flour,  but  has  no  surplus.  Until  within  a  few  years  Ohio  has  fur- 
nished two  or  three  million  bushels 'surplus ;  but  her  production  has 
fallen  ofi*  very  much,  until  she  consumes  nearly  all  the  wheat 
grown  within  her  limits.  When  we  go  west  of  the  Wabash,  we 
come  to  states  that  produce  a  very  large  surplus.  The  wheat 
crops  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  frequently  reach  the  im- 
mense product  of  twenty  million  bushels^  and  the  wheat  crop  of 
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California  ranges  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  millions.  The  grain 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  after  supplying  its  own  population,  is  almoBt 
wholly  exported  to  Liverpool,  but  the  grain  of  the  western  states 
is  stored  in  the  great  western  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Toledo.  The  handling  of  these  great  quantities  of 
wheat  is  performed  by  means  of  elevators,  which  it  may  be  inter- 
esting and  pertinent  to  describe. 

From  the  field  where  the  wheat  is  threshed  it  is  carried  in  bags 
to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  poured  into  cars  made  expressly 
for  transporting  it,  whose  capacity  is  about  three  hundred  bushels 
apiece.  Thence  it  is  rolled  to  the  elevator,  a  building  six  or  seven 
stories  high,  where  it  is  inspected  by  an  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  classed  in  its  appropriate  grade.  Of  tbis  more  hero- 
after.  The  doors  of  the  cars  are  then  rolled  back,  and  the  wheat 
which  pressed  against  them  falls  into  a  large  hopper  beneath.  Two 
or  three  stout  laborers  with  grain  shovels  step  into  the  car,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  its  contents  are  all  transferred  to  the  hopper  below. 
Til  is  receptacle  has  a  bottom  sloping  to  one  side,  through  which, 
over  a  pulley,  a  large  band  passes,  which  goes  over  another  pulley 
in  the  top  of  an  elevator.  This  band  has  brackets  of  tin  fastened 
on  it  which  contain  about  half  a  bushel  apiece.  As  the  band 
passes  through  the  hopper  these  buckets  fill  themselves,  and .  are 
drawn  very  rapidly  up  the  elevator,  discharging  the  grain  into  the 
loft  above  as  fast  as  it  can  be  shovelled  into  the  hopper  from  the 
car.  From  the  buckets  it  passes  into  a  large  receptacle  or  bin, 
which  contains  from  two  to  three  tons.  Here  it  is  weighed,  and 
thence  conducted  through  spouts  to  other  bins,  grades  of  the  same 
kind  being  kept  in  the  same  receptacle.  These  bins  are  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  square  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep.  From  these  bins 
spouts  go  down  to  the  holds  of  vessels  or  to  cars,  and  the  wheat 
descends  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  the  hold  of  a  vessel  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  will  be  filled  in  two  hours. 

As  we  have  Remarked,  before  the  wheat  is  removed  from  tlic  car 
in  which  it  is  transported  to  the  elevator,  it  is  inspected  by  the 
proper  officer.  He  divides  it  into  four  grades.  That  which  is 
sound,  plump,  and  well  cleaned,  goes  into  the  first  grade.  The 
second  grade  is  sound  and  plump,  but  not  so  clean  as  the  first. 
In  the  third  grade  is  classed  wheat  inferior  or  dirty,  but  not  so 
badly  damaged  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  flouring,  nor  weighing  less 
than  fifty-five  pounds.  All  wheat  so  badly  damaged  as,  from  any 
cause,  to  render  it  unfit  for  number  three,  is  put  into  a  ^urtb  grade. 
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and  tenned  "  rejected."  Prom  the  elevator  the  wheat  is  carried 
by  ship  or  by  rail  to  the  various  establishments  where  it  is  made 
into  flour. 

Most  of  the  southern  wheat  is  brought  to  Richmond  and  Balti- 
more, where  it  is  ground  into  flour.  Along  the  banks  of  the  James 
Elver  there  are  a  number  of  large  flouring  establishments.  Balti- 
more is  another  large  flour  centre.  About  one  half  of  the  western 
wheat  is  converted  into  flour  near  where  it  grew,  and  much  of  the 
other  half  comes  east  by  lake  and  rail  to  be  ground  at  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Ogdensburg,  and  Oswego.  Several 
million  bushels  of  wheat  are  made  into  flour  in  the  cities  along  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  especially  at  Rochester,  For  instance,  in  1869 
Chicago  sent  east  nearly  three  million  barrels  of  flour,  at  the  same 
time  she  shipped  eight  million  bushels  of.  wheat  to  Buffalo. 

The  development  of  railroads  and  steamboats  has  dispensed 
almost  entirely  with  the  use  of  bags  in  handling  the  wheat  crop. 
The  car  or  vessel  containing  wheat  passes  at  once  to  the  flouring 
mill,  where  the  grain  is  lifted  directly  by  means  of  an  elevator  into 
the  loft  of  the  mill.  From  this  loft  it  is  conducted  through  a  tube 
to  the  spout,  whence  it  pours  into  the  hopper,  where  it  is  ground. 
At  the  end  of  this  spout  is  a  fanning-wheel,  which  tlirows  a  strong 
blast  of  air  up  tlirough  the  spout,  thus  permitting  only  the  heavy 
and  sound  grain  to  fall  into  the  hopper.  All  chaff  and  light  grain 
is  blown  up  outside  the  spout  and  falls  on  the  floor.  By  shorten- 
ing this  tube  at  its  lower  section  the  grain  can  be  thoroughly  win- 
nowed, while  by  lengthening  it  the  lighter  grain  will  fall  with  the 
heavy  into  the  hopper. 

The  stones  used  in  grinding  are  called  French  burr  stones, 
though  they  are  found  in  Arkansas,  and  in  other  parts  of  this 
country.  In  some  flouring  mills  steel-faced  stones  are  used,  but 
tliey  make  a  flour  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  French  burr. 
From  the  receptacle  into  which  the  flour  falls  from  the  stones  it  is 
carried  at  once  to  the  bolt.  This  is  a  large  cylinder,  usually  eight 
sided,  covered  with  bolting  cloth,  and  made  to  revolve.  It  is  set 
at  an  angle  so  that  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bolt  only  the  finest  of 
the  flour  passes  through  the  cloth.  At  the  middle  more  of  the 
bran  goes  through  with  the  flour,  and  is  therefore  termed  middlings, 
end  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bolt  the  bran  falls  through.  After 
passing  through  the  bolt  the  flour  is  carried  by  small  elevators  into 
the  meal  room,  and  falls  from  quite  a  height  on  a  clean  floor,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  cool.     It  is  then  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped. 
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One  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  is  put  in  each  barrel.  If  the 
flour  is  packed  before  it  has  had  time  to  cool  perfectly  its  quality 
is  materially  injured. 

The  flour  made  from  the  best  California  or  amber  Michigan 
wheat  is  of  a  very  delicate  cream  tint,  just  turned  from  white,  and 
if  pressed  firmly  in  the  hand  will  remain  in  a  ball,  retaining  the 
impress  of  the  fingers.  When  spread  evenly  in  the  hand,  and 
smoothed  with  an  ivory  spatula,  it  presents  a  uniform  and  polished 
surface. 

From  the  mill  the  flour  is  shipped  to  various  points,  where  it  i8 
inspected  by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  If  it  is  of  full 
weight,  strictly  sound,  and  free  from  any  and  every  defect  or  fault 
causing  either  smell  or  taste,  it  is  called  "  sound,"  and  is  branded 
by  the  inspector  according  to  its  grade.  Standard  samples  of 
flour  are  used  for  the  inspector  to  work  to,  and  the  flour  is  brand- 
ed "  extra ''  and  "  superfine,"  according  to  its  correspondence  with 
these  samples ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  flour  inspection 
committee,  and  also  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade. 
These  officers  are  required  to  see  that  the  rules  established  for  the 
inspection  of  flour  are  not  varied  from  by  the  inspector.  Flour 
made  from  wheat  that  has  been  mixed  with  a  noxious  weed,  im- 
parting to  it  an  unpleasant  smell,  is  termed  weedy.  This  weed,  it 
is  supposed,  will  "  cook  out,"  so  as  not  to  be  tasted  in  the  bread; 
but  such  flour  is  inferior,  and  can  never  be  formed  into  loaves  of 
first  quality  in  appearance,  nutrition,  or  flavor.  All  flour  not 
"  sound,"  or  "  weedy,"  whether  its  defects  are  derived  from  the 
condition  of  the  wheat,  or  have  originated  in  the  flour,  is  temiod 
"  unsound."  Tlie  inspectors  note  the  character  of  the  unsound- 
ness as  musty,  hard  sour,  soft  sour,  slightly  unsound,  the  latter  indi- 
cating that,  for  immediate  use,  the  flour  is  but  slightly  depreciated 
in  value.  No  "  unsound,"  "  weedy,"  or  "  light  weight "  flour  can 
be  stencilled  in  any  way  by  the  inspectors.  Success  in  the  flour- 
ing business  depends  on  the  judgment  with  which  purchases  of 
wheat  are  made,  and  the  skill  with  which  low  grades  of  grain  are 
cleaned  and  mixed  with  the  better  sorts  so  as  to  produce  fair  flour. 
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pRBTious  to  1860  it  would  have  been  impropei'  to  speak  of  the 
extraction  of  silver  ores  from  veins,  aod  the  reduction  of  such 
ores  to  bullion,  as  an  important  industry.  It  was  possible  to  ex- 
tract  a  few  ounces  of  silver  from  a  ton  of  almost  ."uiy  of  our  galena 
ores.  A  mine  in  Southampton  had  yielded  some  silver  in  combi- 
nation with  lead.  Another  mine  in  Davidson  County,  N.  C,  had 
been  actively  worked  for  argentiferous  galena.  But  ninety-nine 
silver  dollars  out  of  every  hundred  in  circulation  had  come  from 
Mexico  or  from  Peru.  A  little  silver  bad  been  found  in  the  gold 
of  California,  but  so  little  as  to  be  held  as  an  alloy  of  the  more 
precious  metal. 

From  1850  to  1860  the  mountains,  and  gorges,  and  gulches,  and 
fiats,  and  sinks  of  that  wild  region  in  the  far  west  were  scrutinized, 
a9  no  other  part  of  the  world  ever  was  before,  by  an  army  of 
prospectors.  As  this  remarkable  class  of  men  have  done  so  much, 
and  are  still  so  active  in  developing  the  silver  interest  of  this 
country,  they  deserve  more  than  a  passing  reference.  A  pro- 
spector fs  a  quiet,  silent,  hardy  man,  whose  costume  is  a  flannel 
shirt  and  coarse  pants,  with  the  bottoms  rammed  into  his  boot 
tops.  He  wears  a  revolver  strapped  over  his  hip,  a  knife  in  the 
same  belt,  and  carries  a  pick  across  his  shoulders.  Somewhere 
on  his  person  he  carries  a  little  brass  blowpipe.  When  be  starts 
out,  he  fiinga  a  fifty-pound  bag  of  flour  acron  the  back  of  his  little 
bony,  hardy  mule.  Thus  equipped,  be  is  ready  for  a  journey  of 
a  thoaeand  miles  over  a  trackless  waste.  No  caHon  so  lonely  and 
(S99) 
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remote  as  to  escape  his  notice,  no  out-crop  of  rock  so  grim  and 
inaccessible  as  to  baffle  his  enterprise.  lie  wanders  from  lilll  to 
hill,  and  from  lodge  to  ledge,  picking  out  specimens,  crushing  them 
to  notice  the  lustre  of  the  fracture,  and  melting  a  little  of  the  rock 
on  a  nub  of  cliarcoal  with  his  blowpipe. 

Long  practice,  and  the  pointing  of  sharpened  faculties  to  one 
and  only  one  end,  makes  him  an  exquisite  judge  in  mineralogy. 
He  knows  nothing  of  trilobite,  and  eocene,  and  lias ;  but,  from  tlie 
glitter  on  the  face  of  a  broken  stone,  he  knows  whether  there  is 
silver  in  it,  and  from  blowpipe  analysis  he  can  tell  about  how  much 
per  ton.  For  nearly  twenty  years  an  army  of  .these  indefatigable 
pioneers  has  been  ranging  over  the  grim  and  giant  mountain  ranges 
that  divide  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They 
have  wandered  far  south,  following  up  the  Gila  into  grim  wastes 
and  over  the  blazing  sands  of  Arizona.  They  have  scaled  moun- 
tain peak  after  mountain  peak,  tilt  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchawan, 
wide  and  fair,  lay  spread  before  them.  They  have  drank  water 
that  was  bitter  with  alkali,  and  rode  day  in  and  day  out  across 
saliaras,  penetrating  beyond  tlie  sinks  of  the  Humboldt,  across 
Promontory  Mountain  to  red  dome  peaks,  past  the  Three  Buttes 
to  where  the  Wasach  peaks  tower  savage  and  snow-clad  over  the 
bitter  waters  and  sage  brush  fiats  of  Utah.  When  a  ledge  or  lode 
is  found  to  hold  a  precious  metal,  it  is  traced  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  formation  will  permit,  and  the  right  by  discovery  is  set  up 
by  means  of  stakes,  and  the  strip  of  mining  property  thus  rudely 
bounded  is^^alled  a  claim. 

In  1858-9  a  small  party  of  these  prospectors  worked  up  Six-mile 
Ga&on,  in  the  Washoe  country,  on  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Si- 
erra. James  Fennimore,  or  Phinney,  and  Henry  Comstock  filed  a 
claim  to  a  mine  of  rich  silver  salphurets  mixed  with  free  gold. 
Phinney  sold  out  to  his  partner  for  a  pinch  of  gold  dust,  and  Com- 
stock parted  with  his  interest  soon  after,  but  not  without  giving 
his  name  to  the  most  wonderful  silver  mine  on  the  face  of  this 
planet.  As  soon  as  the  marvellous  wealth  of  this  lode  was  known, 
and  began  to  be  developed,  the  silver  mining  interest  took  forni, 
and  became  noteworthy  'as  a  source  of  great  national  wealth.  This 
lode  is  situate  in  Storey  County,  Nevada,  twenty^five  miles  from 
the*  western  border  of  the  state,  and  twenty  mSes  from  a  little 
station  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rulroad,  at  a  station  caUod  Reno,  on 
the  Trnckee  Eiver.     It  is  found  cropping  out  along  the  eaateni 
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slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  a  lofty  eminence  in  the  Washoe  range, 
ivhich  forms  a  lower  spur  of  the  main  sierra.  This  range  is  ex- 
tremely dry  and  barren,  containing  but  little  water  or  grass,  and 
at  present  no  timber  at  all,  the  few  scrub  pines  that  straggled  over 
its  rocky  sides  having  been  cut  long  ago. 

A  very  valuable  slice  of  the  Comstock  lode,  by  transfers  in  San 
Francisco,  came  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gould  &  Gurry,  men 
of  capital,  who  fell  to  with  great  intelligence  and  vigor,  and  no 
stint  of  means,  to  develop  the  best  silver  mine  in  the  world.  The 
principal  or  mother  vein  of  the  Comstock  ranges  nearly  nprth  and 
south  ;  its  average  width  is  fifty  feet,  being  in  the  thickest  two 
hundred,  and  at  the  thinnest  twenty  feet,  with  a  tendency  to 
greater  thickness  and  richness  as  the  vein  sinks  in  the  mountain 
side. 

There  is  perhaps  no  instance  so  striking  of  the  promptness  and 
daring  with  which  American  capitalists  launch  their  money  into 
an  enterprise  in  which  they  have  confidence,  as  the  development 
of  this  Comstock  lode.  In  1^61  this  lode  was  a  wall  of  black  sul- 
phuret,  bedded  in  primeval  granite  and  quartz,  on  the  steep  slope 
of  a  lonely  and  barren  mountain,  two  hundred  miles  from  roads 
and  shops,  and  wheat  fields  parted  from  them  by  the  gorges  and 
snowy  peaks  of  the  sierra.  Four  years  after  a  city  of  twenty 
thousand  people  was  planted  on  that  wild  declivity,  nearly  two 
and  a  half  millions  in  assessments  had  been  paid  to  develop  the 
mines.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1865,  the  leading  mines  on  the 
lode  had  yielded  as  follows :  — 


Gould  &  Curry, 

Ophir, 

Savage, 

Imperial, 

Yellow  Jacket, 

Belcher, 

Total, 


$14,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,647,764 
2,500,000 
1,891,916 
1,462,005 

$30,501,685 


The  total  number  of  tons  extracted  by  Gould  &  Curry  in  these 
four  years  was  one  hundred  and  seventy*three  thousand,  and  the 
bullion  produced  amounted  to  three  hundred  tons.  The  average 
cost  of  taking  the  ore  from  the  mine  was  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and 
the  average  yield  of  all  ores  per  ton  was  fifty  dollars. 
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The  Yellow  Jacket,  a  very  valuable  mine  on  the  same  lode,  made 
the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1866  :  — 

218  tone  first  class  ore  yielded,  per  ton,      .     $172.05 

63,307    "     second        "         "  "       .     .         31.00 

1,479    "     third  "         "  "...    3.26 

Average  of  all  ore  worked,  per  ton,        .         .  32.61 

Gross  product  of  bullion,       .         .         .  1,690,394 

The  express*  company  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  took  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Nevada  bullion  to  San  Francisco  between  1861 
and  1865,  and  their  books  show  interesting  figures  :  — 

In  1861  their  receipts  from  Nevada  were  .  $2,276,276 

In  1862     "         *'           "           "         *'  .  6,247.074 

In  1863     "         "           "          "         "  .  12,486,238 

In  1864     "         "           "          "         "  .  15,795,685 

In  1865     "         "           "          "         "  .  15,184,877 

In  and  near  Virginia  City,  which  stands  directly  over  the  Com- 
Btock  lode,  there  were  four  years  ago  sixty-two  mills  for  stamping 
and  amalgamating  ore  ;  they  showed  in  all  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-six  stamps  and  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  amalgamating 
pans,  and  they  were  working  per  month  fifty-three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  tons  of  ore. 

The  ore,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  a  dark,  lustrous  rock, 
showing  some  free  gold  in  pockets ;  but  the  chief  value  is  in  the 
fiulphuret,  as  it  is  called.  There  are  black  and  gray  sulphurots  of 
silvQ^,  with  some  free  or  native  silver.  Combined  with  this  ore 
are  some  baser  metals,  as  sulphurets  of  antimony,  lead,  iron,  and 
copper.  By  simply  crushing  and  amalgamating  the  pulp  with 
mercury,  on  an  average  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  precious  metal 
in  the  Comstock  ores  can  bo  extracted.  For  the  firet  tw^o  or  three 
years  after  they  were  opened  the  silver  ores  from  this  ledge  yielded 
from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  ton;  the  average  of  all  worked 
being  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  some  selected  lots 
ranged  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  ton.  These 
rich  ores  were  sold  to  San  Francisco  dealers  in  metalliferous  ores, 
and  most  of  them  wero  shipped  to  the  great  reduction  works  at 
Swansea,  England. 

The  crushing  and  extraction  of  silver  ores,  as  practised  in  Ne- 
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vada,  Idaho,  and  Montanai  is  not  difficult  or  complicated.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  these  ores  is  taken  out  by  a  system  not  hard  to  be 
understood ;  as  to  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent.,  it  is  not  taken 
out  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  This  leaves  a  vast  accumulation 
of  "  tailings/'  or  crushed  rock,  in  which  there  is  some  silver,  and 
the  question  whether  it  will  pay  to  get  it  out,  must  depend  on  the 
nearness  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  on  the  skill  that  can  be  commanded 
on  the  spot,  and  on  the  supply  of  richer  ores  available  and  as  yet 
unhandled.  Three  fourths  of  the  precious  metal  is  taken  from  ore 
as  follows :  — 

The  rock  is  taken  to  stamp  mills,  which  consist  of  iron  cylinders, 
weighing,  say  one  hundred  pounds,  raised  about  a  foot  from  an 
anvil  or  die,  and  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ore  as  it  is  pushed  under 
the  point  where  the  blow  falls.  This  pounding  produces,  ailer 
some  hours,  a  paste  or  pulp  of  the  ore  as  water  is  freely  admitted 
into  the  mortar.  Then  the  pulp  flows  to  a  metallic  pan  with 
grooves  in  its  bottom,  which  grooves  are  loaded  with  quicksilver ; 
above  the  grooves  there  is  a  false  bottom  of  iron,  in  ridges  against 
which  the  pulp  is  ground  by  arms  that  revolve  on  an  axis  at  thg 
centre.  This  grinding  and  revolving  has  a  tendency  to  bring  every 
pari  of  the  pulp  or  argentiferous  mud  in  contact  with  the  mercury. 
The  nature  of  mercury  is  to  attract  or  absorb  the  two  precious 
metals,  thus  forming  an  amalgam  or  mercurial  paste.  Straining 
through  buckskin  parts  the  precious  metals  from  the  mercury,  and 
this  can  be  used  in  the  amalgamating  pans  to  absorb  more  silver 
and  gold.  The  product  obtained  by  straining  is  brittle  and  sand- 
like, but  heat  melts  it  down  to  a  brick  or  bar  of  bullion  ;  and  the 
Bank  of  California,  and  many  private  bankers,  give  gold  and  silver 
^oin  for  these  bricks. 

From  1859  to  1866  the  total  product  of  the  mines  oti  the  Com- 
atock  lode  was  about  seventy  million  dollars.  This  brilliant  suc- 
cess has  stirred  up  wonderful  enterprise  in  all  parts  of  the  rock 
mountain  and  sierra  region.  It  is  found  that,  while  the  Comstock 
18  the  thickest  and  the  longest  vein  ever  developed,  there  are 
thousands  of  lodes  two  feet  and  three  feet  thick,  and  eighteen 
inches  thick,  that  yield  rich  ores.  The  mountains  of  Colorado  are 
full  of  such  veins.  Idaho  and  Montana  repeat  the  history  of  Ne- 
vada and  Virginia  City  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  of  late  the  Wa- 
satch range,  that  towers  above  Salt  Lake  Valley,  has  been  found 
rich  in  silver-bearing  lodes. 

In  general  the  more  westerly  mines,  as  those  of  Nevada  and 
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Idaho,  have  yielded  their  silver  with  least  ezpfiuse.  The  oree  of 
the  Rocky  MouotaioB  proper  —  as,  tor  isatance,  in  the  Colorado 
minea  —  are  sufficiently  rich,  but  they  consist  of  a  perplexing 
combination  of  nncommon  and  refractoi^  metaie.  Some  Colorado 
ores  contain,  besides  the  two  precious  metalB,  copper,  biamatb, 
nickel,  antimony,  iridium,  rhodium,  lead,  and  tin.  It  reqaires  six 
or  seven  successive  and  expensive  processes  to  free  the  silver  from 
these  complicatfid  connections.  But  every  year  our  metallnrf^Bts 
are  gaining  ground  in  their  struggle  with  refhtctoiy  ores.  For 
example,  the  Cariboo  mines,  in  Colorado,  have  been  bo  Buccessfally 
worked  the  past  year  that,  if  the  product  were  equally  divided 
between  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  each  would  have  sii 
hundred  dollars.  But  counting  all  the  industry  of  the  baidy  and 
itl-requited  prospectora  described,  and  the  loss  from  valuable  tail- 
ings that  as  yet  we  cannot  economically  save,  it  is  donbtfdl 
whether  any  industry  gives  such  irregulu-  and  uneatisfactofy  re- 
turns as  silver  mining.  A  few  it  has  made  very  rich,  but  the  many 
it  rewards  poorly,  yet  lures  tJiem  by  deceptive  appearaooes  to  > 
longer  investment  of  time  and  a  larger  outlay  of  capital. 

Yet  so  extensive  are  the  mineral  lands  of  this  continent,  and  so 
rich  are  many  of  the  ledges  that  are  opened,  that  the  Eum  total  of 
silver  bullion,  or  bullion  in  which  silver  is  the  chief  element  of 
value,  sums  np  in  impres^ve  figures.  There  is  much  discrepancy 
and  difficulty  in  estimating  how  much  may  be  quietly  carried  away 
in  the  purses  of  modest  placer  miners  who  seldom  report  their  lack, 
but  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  best  opportnnities  of  know- 
ing is  that  onr  annual  product  is  one  hundred  millions. 
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The  increase  of  wealth,  produced  by  the  industrial  advance  of 
the  present  century,  has  made  its  preaervatioD  a  more  universal 
subject  of  interest  than  ever  before  in  the  world.  While  tlie 
wealth  of  the  community  has  largely  increased,  tlie  holders  of  in- 
dividual wealth  have  multiplied  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  The 
greater  opportunities  for  individual  success,  consequent  upon  the 
removal  of  so  many  of  the  old  obstacles  to  individual  exertion, 
together  with  the  new  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  arisen  aa  a 
result  of  the  gi-eater  freedom  of  thought  which  the  speculation  of 
the  last  century  inaugurated,  have  resulted  in  producing  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  nchcs  than  was  prevalent  a  century  or  two  ago. 

The  rich  men  of  a  century  ago  were  few  in  number,  and  were  gen- 
erally  such  from  inheritance,  fVom  the  workings  of  legislative  in- 
junctions, from  government  patronage,  or  some  similar  cause. 
With  tlie  large  mau  of  the  commani^  a  moderate  subsistence, 
g^ued  by  daily  toil,  was  considered  all  they  could  expect,  and 
any  discontent  with  this  waa  repressed  by  the  moralists  as  an  un- 
justifiable discontent  with  the  wise  decrees  of  Providence,  which 
bad  given  them  the  dependent  position  they  shonld  bold. 

To-day,  however,  the  large  majority  of  our  rich  men  have  made 
themselvei  io  by  the  exercise  of  enterprise,  foresight,  or  a  wise 
(1007) 
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comprehension  of  the  opportunities  around  them  ;  while  the  num- 
ber of  these  has  largely  increased,  and  energy,  enterprise,  and  an 
ambition  to  better  one's  condition  are  the  lessons  taught  by  thofie 
who  assume  to  teach  the  needed  lessons  of  the  time. 

At  the  same  time,  also,  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  form 
and  the  evidences  of  the  wealth  we  possess.  In  ancient  times  the 
chief  riches,  independently  of  real  estate,  consisted  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  jewels,  while  in  the  preaent 
time  these  are  the  smallest  part  of  our  personal  property,  which 
consists  of  paper  representatives  of  value,  stocks,  bonds,  notes 
of  all  kinds.  In  consequence,  formerly  the  transportation  or  stor- 
age of  a  large  amount  of  wealth  was  difficult  and  laborious, 
whereas  now  a  man  can  carry  in  his  pocket  evidences  of  values 
which  formerly  required' a  train  of  wagons  to  move. 

In  Egypt,  at  the  earliest  period  of  history,  the  organization  of 
government  had  attained  a  point  of  perfection  which  made  its 
treasury  an  important  interest.  The- stores  of  money  gathered 
from  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  the  industry  of  the  country  were 
carefully  guarded  in  securely-built  treasure-houses,  fastened  with 
locks  of  elaborate  construction. 

Wilkinson,  in  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  EgyptianSf 
describes  a  key  made  of  iron  which  he  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  and  which  had  a  shank  five  inches  long,  the  handle  being 
made  by  a  loop  at  one  end,  while  the  other  was  turned  at  a  right 
angle,  to  form  the  operative  part  of  the  key,  which  was  furnished 
with  three  teeth,  or  points,  to  fit  into  corresponding  cavities  in  the 
lock.  Other  keys  have  also  been  found  and  described,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted,  at  this  veiy  eariy 
period,  with  som^  of  the  principles  which  have  been  supposed  to 
be  distinctive  in  modem  improvements  in  locks ;  for  example,  that 
of  tumblers,  which  hold  the  bolt  fast  until  they  are  first  moved  bj 
the  key. 

In  fact,  rudely  constructed  locks  upon  this  principle  were  also 
in  use  by  many  of  the  nations  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
though  it  has  only  recently  been  made  use  of  by  our  modem  lock* 
makers. 

In  the  Bible,  in  Judges  iii.  23,  Ehud  is  spoken  of  as  looknig  a 
door  with  a  key,  and  in  the  subsequent  verses  the  use  of  another 
key  to  open  the  door  is  mentioned. 

Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  speaks  of  Penelope  as  opening  a  ward- 
robe  with  a  brazen  key,  made  very  crooked,  and  provided  with  a 
handle  of  ivory. 
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The  disbovcries  in  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii  have  shown  that, 
among  the  Romans,  locks  of  intricate  workmanship  were  in  ordi- 
nary use,  and  in  Great  Britain  keys  have  been  found  which  dated 
back  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  that  country. 

Among  the  Chinese  lock-making  has  for  a  long  time  been  well 
understood,  and  locks  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  famous 
Bramah  lock,  which  was  invented  in  £ngland  in  1*784,  have  been 
there  made  of  wood  from,  early  times.  In  these  the  tumblers  are 
made  of  different  lengths,  intended  to  fit  exactly  the  sizes  of  the 
wards  in  the  keys. 

During  the  middle  ages  chests  for  the  safe  keeping  of  valu- 
ables were  ordinary  articles  of  furniture  in  houses,  and  were 
made  very  elaborately,  strengthened  with  iron-work  of  various 
kinds,  and  furnished  with  locks  which  were  frequently  decorated 
in  very  artistic  ways.  These  chests^  which  were  really  the  safes 
of  that  time,  were  protected  from  being  broken  open  by  bands  of 
iron.  The  burglar's  cunning  had  not  at  that  time  reached  tiie 
perfection  it  now  has,  and  a  modern  "  cracksman  "  would  laugli 
at  the  provisions' made  then  for  security.  Nor  had  the  burglars 
of  that  time  the  education  in  their  ant  which  those  of  the  pres- 
ent time  have,  so  that  doubtless  the  security  was  nearly  satis- 
factory. 

The  modern  spirit  of  enterprise  had  not  yet  arisen  to  inaugu- 
rate the  struggle*  for  the  mastery  between  the  '*  cracksmen  "  and 
tiie  safe-inventors,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  upon  a  different 
plan.  The  wealthy  then  depended  more  upon  the  impregnable 
character  of  their  houses  than  upon  the  strength  of  the  chests 
within  them. 

With  the  advent,  however,  of  the  joint-stock  system,  the  intro- 
duction of  paper  money,  and  the  commencement  of  our  modern 
commercial  activity,  wealth  began  to  assume  a  more  portable  form, 
and  large  values  began  to  be  possible  in  conveniently  small  pack- 
ages. 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Bob  Ray  an  admirable  instance  is  giren 
of  the  simplicity  of  methods  used  in  the  rough  and  violent  condi- 
tion of  society  at  that  time,  for  the  protection  of  valuables.  Rob 
Roy  shows  a  leathern  bag,  studded  with  large  headed  nails,  which 
he  had  made  for  the  protection  of  his  treasure.  The  month  of  it 
was  secured  with  a  lock,  and  he  was  very  prond  of  a  contrivance 
introduced  iato  it,  by  which  a  small  concealed  pistol  would  be 
diBcharged  at  aay  one  who  should  tamper  with  it  irregularly.     It 
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had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  bag  itself  could  be  easily  cut 
to  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife,  without  in  any  way  approaching  the 
lock  so  as  to  discharge  the  pistol. 

The  incident,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  fact, 
shows  how  little  accurate  study  had  been  given  to  their  specialty 
by  either  the  defenders  or  tlie  burglars  of  valuables. 

The  oaken  box  defended  by  iron  bars,  which  did  duty  for  oar 
present  burglar-proof  safes  during  tlie  last  ceutury,  began  in  the 
early  part  of  this  to  be  replaced  by  boxes  covered  entirely  with 
iron.  The  Ilall  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  have 
a  safe,  formerly  used  by  the  Marietta  Bank,  and  made  in  New 
York  in  IS0*1,  which  is  constructed  of  oak  plank,  two  inches  in 
thickness,  bound  together  by  iron  straps,  and  thickly  studded  with 
small  nails.     It  is  "secured"  by  an  ordinary  hasp  and  padlock. 

About  the  year  1820  attention  was  turned  towards  making  fire-. 
proof  chests  for  valuables.  With  the  introduction  of  paper  rep- 
resentatives of  wealth,  their  destruction  by  fire  became  possible. 
A  considerable  amount  in  any  of  the  precious  metals,  if  exposed 
to  a  confiagration,  even  though  it  was  melted,  could  be  recovered 
without  great  loss  from  the  ruins,  but  there  was  no  such  opportu- 
nity with  paper. 

The  first  attempts  to  make  fire-proof  safes  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  France.  The  safes  were  made  with  double  walls,  the 
space  between  them  being  filled  with  a  non-conducting  substance, 
a  composition.  The  idea  was  quickly  taken  up  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1843  the  first  patent  was  issued  to  Daniel  Fitzgerald 
for  making  fire-proof  safes.  This  was  afterwards  assigned  to 
B.  J.  Wilder,  and  the  safes  made  thereunder  are  known  as  the 
•' wader  patent." 

In  these  the  space  between  the  walls  of  the  safe  was  left  va* 
cant,  dependence  being  had  on  the  nonconducting  properties  for 
heat  of  the  air  thus  enclosed  to  preserve  the  contents  of  the  safe 
thus  made.  Other  substances,  which  had  also  a  high  non-conduct- 
ing power  of  heat,  were  proposed  for  the  filling  of  tlie  space  left 
between  the  walls,  and  numerous  patents  were  granted  for  various 
compounds. 

The  attention  of  inventors  was  the  more  directed  towards  this 
subject  by  the  occarreoioe  of  extensive  oenfiagrationB,  especially 
that  of  New  York  in  18S5.  Asbestos. mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
clay,  alum,  fire-clay,  mica^nd  chalk,  have  each  in  tarn  been  used  with 
more  or  less  effect,  and  in  torn  prodaimed  aa  absokitely  fire-pcoo£ 
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The  intense  heat,  however,  to  which  safes  are  subjected,  in  many 
of  the  conflagrations,  raising  them  frequently  to  a  bright-red  heat, 
and  sometimes  to  a  white  heat,  showed  that  none  of  these  fillings 
were,  as  tliey  claimed  to  be,  absolutely  fire-proof. 

Another  plan,  patented  by  Professor  A.  K.  Eaton,  of  New  York, 
consisted  in  using  pure  alumina,  which  he  prepared  by  a  method 
of  his  own  invention,  that  enabled  him  to  obtain  it  cheaply,  or 
mixed  with  fire-clay.  He  also  introduced  the  idea  of  using  steam 
as  a  non-conductor.  Pure  alumina,  he  found,  was  not  as  efiective 
in  withstanding  heat  as  some  mixture  in  which  water  was  con- 
tained, either  in  combination  as  a  paste,  or  in  the  form  of  crystal- 
lization. The  theory  of  this  mixture  is,  that  when  the  safe  is 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  the  water  in  the  mixture  is  given  out, 
and  being  converted  into  steam,  absorbs  the  heat  and  prevents  it 
from  attacking  the  contents  of  the  safe.  Experiments  showed 
tliat  as  long  as  any  steam  was  produced,  no  excessive  heat  reached 
the  articles  contained  in  the  safe.  The  chief  objection,  however, 
against  the  use  of  safes  thus  constructed,  was  the  dampness 
caused  by  the  mixture,  and  the  mouldiness  to  which  the  contents 
of  the  safe  were  thus  subjected. 

The  protection  against  burglars  is,  however,  in  these  days  the 
most  important  point  in  the  building  of  safes.  While  the  inventors 
of  locks  and  safes  have  been  engaged  in  devising  new  and  ingen- 
ious methods  of  construction  to  attain  this  end,  the  burglars,  on 
their  part,  have  been  equally  laborious  and  shrewd  in  studying 
new  methods  for  overcoming  the  new  obstacles  offered  to  their 
successful  prosecution  of  their  profession.  The  appliances  of  a 
first-class  burglar  are  not  complete,  at  the  present  day,  unless  he 
has  an  assortment  of  drills  of  all  degrees  of  hardness,  blow-pipes 
for  taking  the  temper  out  of  the  steel  plates,  a  supply  of  powder, 
nitro-glycerine,  and  fuses,  wedges,  files,  and  saws,  together  with 
a  mirror  for  examining  the  interior  of  the  locks,  skeleton  keys, 
and  above  all,  a  thorough  experience  as  a  practical  mechanic,  to- 
gether with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  details  and  the  theory  of 
look-making. 

During  this  century  great  attention  has  been  given  both  to  lock- 
makiiig  and  lock-picking.  The  first  great  improvement  was  the 
invention  of  the  Bramah  lock,  so  named  from  its  inventor.  This 
lock  abandoned  the  use  of  wards,  and  other  improvements  intro- 
daced  mto  it  enabled  it  for  a  long  time  to  retain  its  reputation  as 
a  lock  which  could  not  be  picked.    It  was  picked,  however^  in 
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1851,  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  by  what  is  known  as  the  tentative  process. 
A  lock  of  this  make  had  been  publicly  displayed  for  years  in  the 
window  of  the  office,  with  a  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
any  one  who  would  pick  it.  In  the  process  Mr.  Hobbs  broke  one 
of  his  instruments,  and  was  therefore  nineteen  hours  in  succeed- 
ing, but  he  afterwards  performed  the  same  feat  three  times  within 
an  hour. 

The  next  important  lock  invented  was  Ghubbs's,  which  was 
produced  in  England  in  1818..  But  this  was  also  picked  by  Mr. 
Uobbs  with  case.  A  lock  made  by  Mr.  Pyes  was  then,  in  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1851,  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  challenged 
any  one  to  -pick  it.  Tiiis  feat  was  accomplished,  tliough  not  until 
1855,  by  Mr.  Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  by  what  he  called 
the  impression  process. 

In  1843  Mr.  Linus  Yale,  the  father  of  the  gentleman  last  men- 
tioned, patented  a  lock  which  was  in  its  turn  considered  absolutely 
unpickable,  until  it  was  picked  by  his  son. 

The  interest  thus  excited  in  the  subject  of  safes  jand  locks  by 
the  course  of  events,  of  which  we  have  given  this  rapid  sketch, 
has  so  stimulated  the  inventors  of  the  United  States  that  now  tbe 
safes  and  locks  of  their  manufacture  stand  confessedly  at  the  head 
of  this  industry  in  the  world.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Deni- 
son,  the  celebrated  lock-maker  of  London,  is  conclusive  upon 
this  point.  Speaking  of  them,  he  says  they  are  "  vastly  superior  to 
any  we  have  ever  seen  made  in  England ;  and  on  the  whole,  tbe 
United  States  are  evidently  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  manufacture 
of  both  good  and  cheap  locks." 

Among  the  firms  engaged  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  burglar  and  fire-proof  safes  and  locks,  the  Hall  Safe  and 
Lock  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  stands  preeminent.  The 
founder  of  this  company,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hall,  established  his 
business  in  Cincinnati  in  1848. 

From  the  commencement  success  crowned  bis  efforts,  and  dow, 
though  the  works  are  producing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  safes  a  day, 
yet  they  are  found  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  them, 
and  are  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the 
increase  of  this  demand,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  tbe  caurse 
of  their  business  career  the  Hall  Safe  and  Lock  Company  have 
sold  over  fifty  thousand  of  their  safes,  and  have  yet  to  learn  of 
the  first  instance  in  which  a  safe  of  their  manufacture  has  IkQed 
to  prove  itself^  wh^n  tested,  absolutely  burglar  or  fire  proof. 
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The  method  of  construction  used  in  these  safes  makes  them  im- 
pregnable to  any  appliance  in  use  by  the  most  expert  burglars. 
The  doors,  which  are  generally  the  weak  point  of  a  safe,  are  con- 
structed of  plates,  so  dovetailed,  and  fitting  correspondingly  into 
the  jambs,  that  the  wedge^  the  most  efiective  implement  used  by 
the  burglar,  is  perfectly  powerless  against  them,  while  the  accu- 
racy with  which  they  fit  ofiers  no  opportunity  for  any  crevice  into 
which  nitro-glycerine,  or  any  other  explosive  fluid,  can  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  body  of  the  safe  being  also  constructed  of  alternate  plates 
of  iron,  welded  iron  and  steel,  carbonized  and  decarbonized  steel 
and  crystal  steel,  fastened  together  by  bolts  from  the  inside, 
effectually  prevents  them  from  being  forced  by  sledge-ham- 
mers, jimmies,  jack-screws,  or  any  other  burglarious  instru- 
ment. Their  fire-proof  qualities  are  also  secured  by  a  filling  of 
Hall's  patent  concrete,  which  makes  them  absolutely  proof  against 
both  fire  and  damp.  In  addition  to  the  fire-proof  filling,  the  safcd  ^ 
made  by  this  company  are  provided  with  Hall's  patent  combina- 
tion locks;  varied  for  each  safe,  many  of  which  are  supplied  with 
an  automatic  rotary  movement,  and  consequently  operated  with- 
out any  arbor  or  spindle  passing  through  the  door  into  the  lock, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  pick  them  by  any  process  yet  in- 
vented. 

The  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  break  down  the 
reputation  of  these  locks  have  only  served  to  strengthen  the  good 
opinion  in  which  they  are  held  by  those  most  interested,  viz.,  the 
bankers  of  the  country.  The  challenges  and  tests  which  have 
been  made  by  expert  lock-pickers,  as  a  consequence  of  the  supe- 
rior claims  made  for  Hall's  patent  locks,  partake  more  of  the 
character  of  romance  than  of  a  history  of  mechanics ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  here,  that  every  attempt  made  to  pick  or  discredit 
them  has  signMy  failed,  and  that  they  are  to-day  superior  to  all 
other  locks. 

Justly,  therefore,  the  Hall  Safe  and  Lock  Company  claim  that 
they  produce  safes  which  are  absolutely  fire  and  burglar  proof,  and 
their  claim  is  supported  by  numerous  testimonials  from  those  who 
have  used  them,  all  over  the  country.  As,  with  these  merits,  the 
organization  of  their  manufactory  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
operations  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  business  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  they  are  enabled  to  ofler  to  the  commercial 
world  the  most  perfect  security  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 
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and   the  favor  with  which  the  public  has  received  their  wares 
shows  that  they  have  done  this  most  effectivelj. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hall,  before  referred  to  as  the  foander  of  the 
Hall  Safe  and  Lock  Company  of  Oincinnati,  is  a  representative 
man  among  the  manufacturers  of  the  Great  West.  By  perseverance, 
skill,  and  foresight  he  has,  from  a  small  and  almost  insignificant 
beginning,  built  up  a  business  of  colossal  proportions.  Mr.  Hall 
was  born  in  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  in  1823.  Prom  there  his 
fathec  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and,  in  1831,  to  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  where,  in  1846,  he  and  his  father  commenced,  in  a  small  way, 
the  manufacture  of  fire  and  burglar-proof  safes  and  locks.  la 
1848  they  removed  the  business  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  a  few  yeat« 
the  father  relinquished  it  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  who,  associ* 
ating  with  himself,  from  time  to  time,  capitalists  to  prosecute  his 
enterprises,  continued  the  business,  building  it  up,  little  by  little, 
until  it  is  now  one  of  the  heaviest  branches  of  Cincinnati's  exten- 
sive manufactures. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Hall,  if  fully  written,  would  embrace  a 
history  of  the  rise  of  a  great  branch  of  industry  from  a  small  be* 
ginning  until  the  time  when  it  has  reached,  in  the  face  of  opposir 
tion  and  innumerable  difficulties,  a  position  commanding  the  respect 
of  all. 

Mr.  Hall  has  not  attained  the  position  of  a  leading  inventor  and 
manufacturer  witliout  difficulty  and  labor.  The  ever-increasing  dan- 
gers from  fire,  and  the  growing  skill  and  audacity  of  burglars,  have 
demanded  constant  and  steady  improvements  in  the  coustruction 
of  fire-proof  safes  and  burglar-proof  bank  locks  and  vaults.  To 
this  end  has  the  labor  of  his  life  been  devoted,  and  as  each  sao* 
cessive  improvement  has  been  made  and  introduced  by  him,  it  has 
been  assailed  by  rivals  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  His  fire* 
proof  safes  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests  which 
the  ingenuity  of  competitors  could  devise,  and  his  locks  have 
undergone  every  trial  which  is  known  to  experts  and  burglars, 
but  they  have  in  every  instance  vindicated  their  invulnerabil- 
ity. While  Mr.  Hall  has  acted  upon  the  defensive  in  atl  these 
trials,  he  has  never  yet  retaliated  by  challenging  the  work  of 
others,  being  content  with  the  success  which  his  own  has  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Hall  is  now  in  the  prime  of  liie,  youthful  in  i^pearance, 
blessed  with  a  strong  constitution,  sanguine  tempeFsmeDt,  and  in* 
donutable  perseverance.  Successful  in  busiaess,  he  is 
of  a  handsome  competenoe  galked  by  his  own  exertions. 
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In  186?  the  buaineBa  of  Joseph  L.  Hall  &  Co.  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  was  deemed  adrisable  to  incorporate  the  house 
into  a  joint  stock  company,  and  the  same  was  done  under  the 
same  of  the  Hall  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  with  Mr.  Hall  as  presi- 
dent and  treasurer.  Under  his  skilful  management  its  business 
and  reputation  have  been  extended  to  every  city  in  the  TTnioD,  and  to 
many  places  in  Europe,  and  his  name  is  known  as  a  tower  of  strength 
wherever  tliere  are  valuables  to  be  secured  against  fire  or  burglars. 

In  the  great  fires  which  made  memorable  the  years  1810-71,  in 
Urbana,  and  Chicago,  III.,  and  the  many  towns  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  which  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  safes 
made  under  Mr.  Hall's  patents  demonstrated  their  inestimable 
qualities.  They  were  proven  to  be  the  only  ones  which  were 
absolutely  secure ;  and  Mr.  Hall's  tiune  is  blessed  by  thonsanda 
who  found,  after  the  fires,  that  all  the  property  they  had  in  the 
world  was  that  which  bad  been  preserved  to  them  by  his  safes  —  a 
'  proud  record  for  any  man,  but  fairly  earned  by  him  in  a  life  of  in- 
cessant study  and  toU. 
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Inaqgdhation  of  the  Railroad  Era. 

Though  the  railroad  has  not  been  iuvented  fifty  years,  and 
though  within  this  short  space  of  time  it  has  become  an  absolute 
neccBsity  for  the  transaction  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  one  of 
the  roost  important  agencies  in  the  activity  of  our  modern  life.  Still 
the  world  at  large  is  hardly  yet  aware  of  its  importance,  of  the 
dangers  with  which  it  threatens  the  modern  democratic  theory  of 
social  organization,  nor  of  the  best  means  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  in  order  to  avert  these,  and  reduce  this  tlireatening  master 
of  the  commonwealth  to  its  proper  position  as  a  servant  of  the 
public  interest. 

The  railway  was  not  complete  until  the  idea  of  the  tocomotrre, 
as  an  agent  for  the  transportation  on  a  level  iron  track,  was  prac- 
tically realized.  Before  this  was  done,  iron  tramways  had  been 
for  a  long  time  used  iti  England  for  facilitating  the  transportation 
of  coal  and  other  heavy  products  in  mining  districts ;  but  the  cars 
were  all  drawn  by  animal  power.  With  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine,  it  was  suggested  that  stationary  engines  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  the  loaded  cars.  With  the  first  suggestion 
of  a  locomotive  engine,  the  idea  was  considered  absurd,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  practical  mechanics,  who,  having  never  seen  such 
an  innovation  upon  the  established  methods  in  practical  nse,  were 
zealons  in  demonstrating  by  figures  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  locomotive  engine  which  would  be  able  to  move  itself,  much 
more  to  drag  any  load  after  it.  The  driving-wheels,  they 'ud. 
(1020) 
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would  simply  slip  over  the  track.  To  the  mind,  however,  of 
George  Stephenson^  a  coal  miner  of  Northumberland,  England, 
where  this  project  for  the  transpoilation  of  coal  was  then  exciting 
attention,  such  theoretical  objections  did  not  have  sufficient  weight. 
With  a  practical  scepticism  for  all  unverified  hypotheses,  at  least 
in  the  domain  of  mechanics,  he  preferred  to  wait,  before  insisting 
positively  upon  his  opinion,  until  the  facts  in  the  case  were  arrived 
at  by  actual  experiment ;  and  having  by  this  simple  method  dis- 
covered that  a  locomotive  was  competent,  not  only  to  move  itself, 
but  also  to  drag  a  heavy  load,  he  devoted  himself  to  its  practical 
demonstration,  and  thus  earned  for  himself  the  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  the  originator  of  the  modem  railroad. 

On  the  6th  day  of  October,  1829,  he  drove  his  little  experimen- 
tal locomotive,  "  The  Rocket,"  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  and 
back.  This  locomotive  weighed  only  four  tons  and  a  (garter ; 
but,  besides  showing  it  was  really  a  locomotive  engine,  further 
astonished  those  interested  in  the  experiment  by  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  It  was  tlius  that  the  new  era  of 
transportation  was  inaugurated,  and  mankind  acquired  the  ability  to 
create  an  activity  in  the  circulation  of  the  products  of  industry 
and  for  travel,  which  has  made  possible  the  intensity  of  our  modern 
life,  and  has  done  more  in  forty  years  to  extend  the  feelings  of  mu- 
tual sympathy  among  distant  nations,  and  to  bind  different  peoples  in 
the  bonds  of  friendly  interdependence,  thus  hastening  the  advent 
of  the  era  of  universal  fellowship  and  aid,  than  all  the  forty  centu- 
ries of  tlie  preceding  historic  times  of  civilization  had  done. 

The  Growth  of  the  Railroad. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  results  which  the  railroad  has  reached 
within  the  short  forty  years  of  its  existence,  the  few  following  esti- 
mates are  interesting.  It  has  been  computed  that  in  1870  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  miles  of  railroads 
constructed  in  the  i^orld,  and  that  they  had  cost  on  an  average  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  mile  for  their  construction  and 
equipment,  having  thus  led  to  the  creation  of  an  invested  capital 
of  some  twelve  thousand  millions  of  dollars — an  amount  of 
wealth  which  can  be  represented  in  figures,  but  which  is  too  vast 
to  be  grasped  by  the  mind  so  as  to  be  clearly  comprehended. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  railroad  has  become  more  a 
necessary  condition  of  existence  than  in  any  other  country,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  England,  there  were,  in  1871,  nearly 
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fifty  thousand  miles  of  railroads  constructed,  and  the  yearly  in- 
crease had  risen  from  an  average  of  five  hundred  miles  yearly  some 
thirty  years  ago,  or  two  thousand  miles  ten  years  ago,  to  twenty 
thousand  miles  in  1871.  This  being  the  estimated  amount  of  miles 
wliich  were  during  this  year  in  course  of  construction,  and  which 
were  to  cause  the  expenditure  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  social,  the  financial,  the  commercial,  and  the  industrial  ef- 
fects, which  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  new  agent,  may  well 
excite  the  serious  and  careful  attention  of  us  all,  and  must,  of 
course,  alarm  those  who  have  no  method  by  which  to  study  such 
questions. 

ThB   iNTRODUCnON  OF  THE   BaILROAD   IN   THE   TJNrTED    StaTES. 

At  the  same  time  that  Stephenson  was  preparing  his  locomotive 
in  England  for  its  experimental  trip,  this  country  was  agitated 
upon  the  question  of  internal  improvements ;  and  the  Cumberland 
Turnpike  being  then  the  special  application  of  the  principle  which 
was  under  discussion,  the  political  parties  were  vehement  in  their 
declarations  for  and  against  the  proposal  to  aid  its  construc- 
tion by  governmental  assistance.  To  the  debate  upon  this  question 
Henry  Clay,  the  great  advocate  of  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, brought  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and,  by  his  advocacy 
of  this  special  measure,  hoped  to  have  gained  the  eternal^  thanks 
of  his  countrymen ;  but  now  no  one  thinks  of  the  Cumberiand 
Turnpike,  for  the  country  has  risen  to  the  necessity  of  railroads  to 
the  Pacific,  and  it  is  not  the  union  of  the  sections  of  the  country 
divided  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  demands  the  attention  of 
Congress,  but  methods  for  uniting  the  East  with  Europe  through 
the  United  States,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world,  diverting  the  course  of  the  world's  commeroe  and  exchange 
into  a  channel  directly  the  opposite  from  that  it  has  pursued  from 
the  earliest  historic  times. 

The  discussion  concerning  railroads  in  England  had,  however, 
excited  an  interest  in  their  projection  here.  The  tramway  had  been 
tried,  and  roads  had  been  built  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  blocks  of  granite  from  the  quarries  there,  and  also 
at  Mauch  Chunk,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
from  the  mines.  In  both  of  these  cases,  however,  animals  were 
depended  upon  for  the  motive  power  used  in  the  transportation* 

The  idea  of  a  steam  locomotive  had,  however,  been  suggested, 
and  though  its  practicability  had  not  yet  been  tested,  and  it  wa^ 
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as  yet  considered  merely  as  a  "  splendid  theory/'  still  there  were 
several  persons  in  thi^  country  who  felt  confident  of  its  eyentual 
success. 

The  credit  of  first  introducing  the  use  of  steam  locomotives  has 
been  claimed  for  several  different  railroads  in  this  country,  but  there 
is  no  doubt,  though  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg  in  that  state. 
This  fact  appears  in  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  quotation  is 
taken,  written  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Howland,  who  was  formerly  a  resident 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  who  was  one  of  the  early  directors  of  the 
road,  and  which  was  printed  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for 
September  It,  1851.  The  letter  is  dated  at  New  York,  September 
15,  and,  after  alluding  to  some  facts  in  the  history  of  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  continues  as  follows  :  "The  facts  I  wish  to  state 
are  four.  First,  that  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  from  Charleston 
to  Hamburg,  was  the  first  road  that  was  commenced  in  this  coun- 
try, with  a  view  to  using  steam  instead  of  animal  power. 

"  Second,  that  the  first  locomotive  engine  ever  built  in  this 
country  was  built  for  and  used  on  this  road. 

"  Third,  that  it  was  the  first  road  that  carried  the  United  States 
mail. 

"  Fourth,  that  when  completed  ready  for  use,  which  was  on  the 
2d  of  October,  1833,  it  was  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world. 

**  The  second  is  the  only  point  upon  which  I  desire  to  make  any 
comment  now,  and  I  do  this  because  this  fact  is  not  generally 
known,  and  when  I  had  occasion,  two  years  since,  to  state  it,  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Distumell,  the  great  railroad  compiler,  he- 
said  it  could  not  bo  so  ;  but  I  satisfied  him,  when  I  got  home,  by 
giving  him  the  same  extract  I  am  about  to  give  you.  This  extract 
is  from  a  report  made  by  Alexander  Black,  commissioner,  to  Elias 
Horey,  president  of  the  road,  dated  May  1,  1833,  in  which  he 
says,  — 

"  'It  is  known  to  the  board,  but  not  to  the  public  generally,  that 
the  en^ne  now  called  the  Phoenix  was  formerly  the  Best  FHend\ 
It  was  built  according  to  the  plan  and  under  the  personal  direction- 
of  our  talented  and  enterprising  citizen,  E.  L.  Miller,  Esq.  Its  per- 
formance was  tested  on  the  ^th  of  December,  1830,  on  which  occa- 
sion it  exhibited  a  power  much  beyond  that  stipulated  for  in  the 
contract.  At  the  time  this  engine  was  engaged,  Mr.  Miller  led  the 
van  annong  the*  advocates  of  steam  over  horses  or  other  power  for 
railroari**.     Ppblic  opinion  was  at  that  time  much  divided  on  the 
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subject.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  leaned  in  favor  of 
horse  power.  Nothing  /launted  by  the  weight  of  their  authority, 
Mr.  Miller  persevered,  and  with  an  unyielding  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose, proposed  to  construct  an  engine  on  his  own  personal  respon- 
sibility, equal  to  the  best  then  in  use  in  England.  He  succeeded  ; 
and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  planning  and  constructing  the 
first  locomotive  ever  worked  in  the  United  States.' 

**  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  a  notice  in  Satur- 
day's Boston  Journal,  which  stated  that  the  first  locomotive  ever 
used  in  the  United  States  is  still  in  good  running  order  on  the  Lit- 
tle Schuylkill  Railroad.  It  was  built  in  Liverpool,  England,  by 
Edward  Bary. 

"  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  statement  is  not  correct,  and  that 
Mr.  Miller's  engine  was  tlie  first  used  in  the  country ;  at  any  rate 
it  was  the  first  ever  buiU  in  the  country,  so  we  say  and  believe.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Miller's  engine  wasbuilt  by  the  Messrs. Komble, at 
the  West  Point  Foundery." 

From  Mr.  Black's  report  as  commissioner,  which  is  quoted  from 
by  Mr.  Howland  in  the  above  letter,  another  singular  fact  may  be 
culled,  which  is  interesting  as  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
the  use  of  locomotives  in  this  country.  The  "  Best  Friend  "  was 
accepted  by  the  company,  and  performed  with  entire  success  until 
the  next  summer,  without  a  single  day's  interruption,  until  *'  the 
negro,  who  acted  as  fireman,  being  incommoded  by  the  unpleasant 
noise  of  the  steam  escaping  through  the  safety-valve,  ventured  on 
the  expedient  of  confining  it  by  pressing  the  weight  of  his  body 
on  the  lever-gauge  of  the  safety-valve,  which  experiment  resulted 
in  the  explosion  of  the  boiler." 

Whether  the  fireman  was  killed  or  not  does  not  appear ;  but  it 
was  singular  that  it  was  a  slave,  who,  from  his  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  engine  he  was  ministering  to,  should  have  caused 
the  first  railroad  explosion  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  have 
thus  injured  the  machine  which  was  destined  to  be  so  instnunental 
in  producing  the  social  movement  which  led  to  the  emancipation 
of  his  race. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  state  the  30th  of  January,  1S28, 
and,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  road  was  commenced  in  1830,  and 
finished  in  1833,  while  the  trial  of  the  "  Best  Friend  "  was  mado 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1830,  while  the  '*  Rocket,"  Stephenson's 
first  'engine,  made  its  experimental  trip  on  the  6th  of  October, 
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1829;  there  being  ihn^  inly  thirteen  months  between  the  mangara- 
tion  of  the  railway  era  )f  transportation. in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

• 

The   OBOAiazATioK  of  the   Railroad  ik  Eubopx  akd  the  Unitxo 

States  comfahed. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  men  in  Europe  and  this  country, 
who  were  practically  interested  in  the  introduction  of  the  railroad, 
the  importance  of  this  new  method  of  transportation,  and  the  so- 
cial and  industrial  effects  it  was  destined  to  produce,  were  not 
clearly  foreseen.  In  England  and  this  country  its  development 
was  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise,  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest  could,  it  was  hoped,  be  safely  left  to  the  action  of 
competition.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  however,  where 
the  democratic  idea  of  social  organization  had  not  yet  reached  so 
fully  that  phase  of  development  where  the  assertion  of  individual 
liberty  of  action  appears  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  as  pre- 
paring men  for  the  liberty  of  self-government,  but  where  the  cen- 
tralization of  monarchical  rule  was  still  strong,  the  governments 
saw  the  necessity  for  controlling  this  new  element  of  social  activ- 
ity, arid  therefore  the  railroads  were  not  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  private  corporations. 

Most  of  the  governments  being,  however,  financially  incapable 
of  building  the  railroads  as  appendages  to  die  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  this  want  of  money,  and  the  theory  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy which  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  the  last  century  had  forced 
upon  them,  prevented  them  from  building  the  railroads  themselves ; 
but  in  granting  to  corporate  companies  the  right  to  construct  them, 
they  accompanied  their  charters  with  certain  restrictions,  and  re- 
served to  the  government  certain  privileges  and  a  right  of  partial 
supervision  over  their  management. 

In  Frsmce,  for  example,  the  title  of  the  companies  to  the  rail- 
roads built  by  them  is  limited  to  ninety  years,  while  the  companies 
agree  to  carry  the  mails  free,  and  to  transport  soldiers  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  when  necessary,  at  cheap  rates,  and  also  to  surren- 
iler  the  road,  with  its  equipment  and  improvements,  into  the  hands 
of  the  government  at  the  expiration  of  their  charter.  Besides 
this,  the  government  also  retains  the  supervision  of  rates  charged 
the  public  for  freight  and  travel,  and  the  right  to  lower  them  should 
the  profits  of  the  company  be'  too  great.  Upon  these  terms  the 
government  lent  its  credit  to  the  companies,  and  guaranteed  them 
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that  no  charter  should  be  granted  to  any  other  competing  compa- 
nies whose  lines  should  be  so  situated  as  to  lessen  their  business. 
The  governments  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other  nations  of 
Europe^  have  made  similar  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of 
the  railroads  in  their  territorji  differing  in  special  details,  bat  all 
based  upon  the  same  general  principles.  The  governments  in  all 
cases  reserving  the  right  of  exercising  a  certain  control  over  the 
rates  charged  by  the  roads,  obtaining  certain  privileges,  graDting 
the  charters  only  for  a  certain  spepified  term  of  years,  after  which 
the  roads  revert  to  the  governments,  lending  the  credit  of  the  gor- 
emments  to  a  certain  amount  to  the  roads  to  aid  in  their  constrac- 
tion,  and  guaranteeing  to  protect  them  from  competition. 

The  Belgian  System. 

In  Belgium  alone  of  the  continental  nations  was  a  different  poli- 
cy pursued.  King  Leopold,  who  at  that  time  was  on  the  Belgian 
throne,  appears  to  have  been  the  ruler  in  Europe  who  best  com' 
prehended  the  exigencies  of  the  new  method  of  transportatioD, 
and  saw  the  necessity  for  retaining,  by  some  method  of  organiza- 
tion, a  control  over  the  possible  future  power  which  it  might  de- 
velop. The  Belgian  government,  therefore,  proposed  to  construct 
the  railroads,  and  to  operate  them  in  the  public  interest.  Very 
soon,  however,  it  discovered  that  this  was  a  task  greater  than  it 
could  perform  unaided  and  alone.  The  infant  railroad  system  grew 
rapidly  to  such  gigantic  size  that  to  carry  it  taxed  the  financial 
strength  of  the  government  too  severely,  and  very  early  in  its  rail- 
road history  Belgium  was  forced  to  intrust  the  construction  of  a 
portion  of  its  railroads  to  private  enterprise.  In  this  way  a  mixed 
system  of  ownership  has  been  developed  in  Belgium. 

The  government  lines  are  managed  by  a  bureau,  over  which  a 
state  oflScer  presides,  while  the  private  lines  are  owned  and  man- 
aged by  private  companies,  as  our  railroads  are.  In  1864,  by  con- 
solidation of  the  lines,  the  proportion  between  these  two  systems 
stood  as  follows :  In  the  whole  country  there  were  some  twelve 
hundred  and  forty  miles  of  railroad,  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
of  which  were  either  absolutely  owned  or  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment, while  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty  miles  remaining  were 
the  property  of  private  companies.  Though  thus  the  government 
had  the  control  of  only  about  one  third  of  the  railways,  yet  this 
was  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  practically  control  the  whole  system, 
and  cause  them  all  to  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  with 
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A  unity  of  method,  upon  a  fixed  set  of  principlei,  and  thns  avoid  the 
jarring  of  competition,  with  its  constantly  changing  rates,  and  the  an- 
tagonism which  all  unorganized  competition  of  necessity  produces. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  system  was  thus  stated  by  the  state 
oflScer  of  the  bureau  in  control  of  the  railways  in  his  report  for 
1866  :  "  The  state  railways  thus  find  themselves  placed  in  constant 
comparison  with  the  railways  worked  by  private  companies,  —  on 
the  one  hand  stimulating  them  to  constant  improvements,  and  on 
the  other  hand  acting  as  a  sort  of  check  against  any  attempt  to 
realize  extravagant  profits  at  the  cost  of  the  public.*' 

Nor  was  this  all ;  but  the  government,  becoming  aware  of  the 
importance  which  the  railroad  assumes  in  the  development  of  a 
country's  industry,  since  it  has  replaced  all  other  methods  of  trans- 
portation, could  afford  to  buUd  a  road,  or  an  extension  when  need- 
ed, and  not  be  forced  to  depend  upon  an  immediate  return,  and 
thus,  by  putting  the  tariffs  at  reasonable  rates,  wait  to  be  reim- 
bursed until  the  industry  of  the  section  was  established. 

In  1856  an  instance  of  the  wise  method  which  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment has  pursued  with  its  railway  management  was  afforded. 
In  this  year  it  was  found  that  the  roads  were  losing  money.  In- 
stead, however,  of  raising  the  rates  in  order  to  increase  the  re- 
ceipts, the  government  lowered  them  considerably,  trusting  that 
the  increased  commercial  activity  which  would  be  thus  brought 
into  being  would  bring  about  the  desired  end.  So  well  did  this 
policy  succeed  that,  in  1861,  a  still  further  reduction  was  made  in 
freights  upon  another  class  of  goods,  bringing  about  the  next  year 
an  increase  of  seventy-two  per  cent,  in  the  receipts. 

The  application  of  this  action,  which  had  been  found  to  produce 
such  advantageous  effects,  both  upon  the  railways  and  upon  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  country,  is  now  the  established  rule  for 
the  management  of  the  railways  in  fielghim,  and  in  1864  it  was 
extended  to  all  classes  of  freight,  except  small  parcels,  such  as  in 
this  country  are  confided  to  the  various  expresses.  Prom  the  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  for  1864,  the  following  ex- 
tract is  conclusive  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  policy  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country.  The  report  says,  "  In  eight  years, 
between  1866  and  1864,  the  charges  on  goods  have  been  lowered 
on  an  average  by  twenty-eight  per  cent.  The  public  have  sent 
2,Y06,000  tons  more  goods,  while  they  have  actually  saved  more 
than  14,000,000  on  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  the  public  treasury 
has  earned  an  increased  net  profit  of  $1;160;000." 
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Since  the  dftte  of  this  report  a  still  further  redaction  has  been 
made  in  the  tariff  of  fireight  charges,  with  the  result  of  increasing 
the  amount  transported,  in  1864,  to  6,533,000  tons  from  4,4*79,000 
tons  in  1863. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  in  1865  the  government  applied 
.the  same  principle  to  the  charg^es  for  passengers.  A  running  scale 
of  fares  was  introduced,  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  distance, 
travelled  over  twenty-two  miles.  Up  to  this  distance  the  old 
rates,  varying  from  1.2  to  2.5  cents  a  mile,  were  retained,  and 
above  this  distance  they  decreased  rapidly,  so  that  a  ticket  for  a 
distance  over  one  hundred  and  fifty*five  miles  was  as  low  as  a  cent 
a  mile  for  the  firat  class,  and  seven  mills  a  mile  for  the  second 
class.  The  result  of-  this  was,  that  the  travel  for  distances  where 
the  fare  had  not  been  reduced  did  not  increase ;  for  those  where 
the  reduction  had  been  small  the  increase  was  small,  while  for 
those  over  forty-six  miles,  where  the  reduction  was  cpnsiderable, 
the  travel  nearly  doubled. 

The  result,  therefore,  in  Belgium  of  this  system  has  beon  admi- 
rable. The-  railroads  are  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  collective 
public,  instead  of  being  privileged  corporations,  intent  merely  upon 
increasing  their  private  gains.  The  roads  owned  by  the  state  keep 
the  privately  owned  roads  in  order,  preventing  them  from  taking 
advantage  of  their  facilities  for  transportation  to  overtax  the  pub- 
lic, while  the  profit  made  by  the  state  roads  helps  to  pay  the  taxes 
of  the  people  required  for  the  support  of  the  government.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  harmony  in  the  place  of  discord,  unity  instead 
of  competition,  and  in  the  railroad  business  security  takes  the* 
place  of  speculation,  and  confidence  that  of  mistrust,  while  the 
entire  infiuence  of  the  railroads  promotes  the  order,  stability,  and 
regularity  which  are  so  desirable  in  the  operations  of  social  and 
industrial  life. 

The  Railroad  System  of  England,  and  its  Results. 

In  England  the  introduction  of  the  railroad  was  left  to  the  action 
of  private  enterprise,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  public,  for  the  cheapness  of  transportation,  would 
be  best  gained  by  opening  the  field,  in  the  widest  way,  to  the  freest 
competition.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  his  prime  then,  and  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  accurate  working  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  believed  that  by  their  operation  alone  could  the  best  rc- 
suHs  be  obtained  from  the  introduction  of  this  *  new  method  of 
transportation. 
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He  did  not  see,  and  there  were  but  few  at  the  time  who  did  see, 
—  the  railroad  was  then  too  new  for  the  data  to  have  been  gatii* 
ered,  from  which  alone  a  reliable  opinion  could  be  formed,  —  that 
the  railroad  is  essentially  and  by  its  very  nature  a  branch  of  the 
public  interest,  in  which  competition  is  impossible ;  and  that  tbo 
law  of  snpply  and  demand  cannot  have  the  conditions  of  freedom 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  its  working.     Every  man  who 
wants  to  use  a  railroad  cannot  build  one  for  himself. .   A  railroad  is 
a  public  necessity  ;  the  very  existence  of  many  branches  of  indus- 
try are  absolutely  dependent  upon  it ;  and  the  stability  and  order, 
the  secnrity  and  regularity  of  commercial  transactions,  which  are 
60  dependent  upon  the  ready  circulation  of  the  products  of  indus- 
try, could  no  more  be  intrusted  to  the  selfish  competition  of  pri- 
vate parties  than  the  coining  of  money,  the  circulation  of  the 
measure    of  values,   could    be  trusted   to  the    same  class   of 
persons. 

The  result  soon  showed  this  to  be  the  case.     Railroads  were 
projected,  not  because  they  were  needed,  or  not  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  resources  of  certain  sections  of  the  country,  but 
solely  as  a  speculation  upon  the  fears  of  competition  of  other  lines 
already  established.     An  era  of  speculation  set  in,  and  money  was 
squandered  with  the  profuseness  of  folly.     Parliament  began  to 
legislate  with  an  intelligence  and  an  effect  similar  to  that  displayed 
by  our  own  Congress  during  the  gold  speculations  of  the  last  war, 
when,  by  legislative  enactment,  it  was  attempted  to  regulate  the* 
price  of  gold.     The  rates  to  be  charged  for  freight  and  passage 
were  so  involved  in  the  complicated  verbiage  of  innumerable  acta 
of  Parliament  that  it  was  about  as  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  it  was  necessary  to  charge,  as  it  is  to  arrive 
at   a  clear  comprehension  of  the  provisions  of  our  own  tariff. 
There  was  competition  among  rival  lines,  until  they  combined  to- 
gether against  the  public  ;  and  this  simple  panacea  for  their  own 
ills  the  managers  soon  showed  a  wonderful  astuteness  in  discover- 
ing.    The  rudiments  of  the  art  of  stock  watering  were  invented. 
The  virtue-  of  fictitious  dividends    was  made    clearly  apparent. 
The  value  of  the  stock  of  any  railroad  was  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided, not  by  calculation  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  the  stock  board,  where  gambling,  and  not  indus- 
try, is  the  recogpiized  business  of  lifo. 

With  all  this,  to  be  sure,  the  roads  were  built  and  operated,  and 
this  -benefit  the  public  obtained  ;  but  there  was  no  unity  of  pur- 
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pose,  and  no  certainty  of  dependence  to  be  put  upon  their  action. 
The  constant  fiactuation  in  the  tariff  of  their  charges,  according  a« 
competition  or  combination  ruled  the  day,  destroyed  all  possibility 
of  precision,  and  forced  all  the  industry  which  depended  upon 
them  for  transportation  to  become  more  or  less  a  gambling  occu« 
pation.  The  reckless  and  loose  manner  in  which  things  were  done 
appeared  recently  in  the  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  of  Sir 
Morton  Peto  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  Sir 
Morton  claimed  that  the  railroad  owed  his  house  some  six  millions 
of  pounds,  wliile  the  railroad  claimed  iha,t  the  house  owed  it  some 
two  millions  of  pounds.  These  amounts,  taken  from  memory,  may 
vary  from  the  fact  a  million  or  two  of  pounds,  but  in  such  a  case 
entire  accuracy  is  of  small  value. 

The  result  finally  came.  A  commercial  crifiis,  a  railroad  crash, 
and  now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  entire  railway  system  of  Eng- 
land is  bankrupt,  while  the  necessity  that  Parliament  should,  as 
it  has  been  suggested,  take  the  management  of  all  the  railroads  in 
England  into  its  own  hands,  in  order  to  save  to  the  stockholders 
what  fragments  of  their  investments  may  remain,  is  steadily  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent.  The  injury  and  disaster  which 
has  been  wrought  in  England  among  the  honest  and  bona  fide  hold- 
ers of  the  stock  of  the  railroads,  who  had  frequently  invested  their 
entire  means  in  these  companies,  seduced  into  doing  so  by  their 
confidence  in  the  list  of  directors,  is  frightful  to  contemplate,  and 
suggests  how  futile  it  is  to  trust  to  the  integrity  or  capacity  of  an 
irresponsible  body  of  directors,  and  how  incompetent  such  a  set 
of  persons  is  to  manage,  wilji  even  ordinary  financial  intelli- 
gence, 80  important  a  branch  of  the  public  interests,  upon  which 
the  well-being  of  society  so  greatly  depends. 

Legislation  in  such  matters  is  as  futile  as  to  blow  against  the 
wind.  Men  are  the  result  of  their  conditions ;  and  what  is  wanted 
is  some  new  method  for  the  organization  of  the  administration  of 
such  important  public  interests  as  the  railway  has  become,  upon 
entii-ely  new^  principles,  than  simply  those  which  have  been  found 
so  utterly  worthless  to  secure  stability  and  security  in  the  com- 
petitive organization  of  the  railways  in  England. 

The  Railroad  System  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  railroad  era  has  displayed  a 
vigor  of  development  as  far  surpassing  that  of  any  other  country 
as  the  industrial  activity  of  the  peopld  is  pre-eminent  among  -the 
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nations.  The  peculiarities  of  our  social  and  political  organization 
hayc  also  devoloped  peculiarities  and  methods  which  arc  entirely 
our  own.  Ilere,  as  in  England,  individual  enterprise  and  the  vir- 
tues of  competition  were  trusted  as  competent  to  introduce  the 
railroad,  and  protect  the  public  interest. 

When  the  railroad  was  first  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
there  was  not  the  knowledge  or  the  experience  in  the  world  to 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  influence  it  was  destined 
to  have,  or  to  forecast  its  future.  Politics  had  hardly  yet  become 
a  science,  while  the  method  for  the  study  of  social  questions  had 
not  yet  been  arrived  at.  Neither  analysis,  synthesis,  or  com- 
parison, the  only  means  by  which  any  positive  conceptions  of  social 
questions,  or  the  requirements  of  social  organization  can  be  ar- 
rived at,  could  be  applied  to  its  consideration.  The  data  for  anal- 
ysis had  yet  to  be  gathered  by  experience ;  synthesis,  for  the 
same  reason,  was  powerless  to  act,  while  comparison  was  equally 
incompetent  from  the  want  of  materials  to  compare.  Had  we  been 
able  to  foresee  that  this  new  method  of  transportation  was  destined 
to  replace  svbstantially  all  others  in  use  up  to  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction, and  that  a  new  era  of  industrial  and  commercial  activ- 
ity would  be  founded  upon  it,  more  different  f^om  that  it  should 
replace  than  the  social  organization  of  a  pastoral  people  differs 
from  that  of  a  savage  tribe,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  domesti- 
cate any  animals,  or  use  tlieir  muscular  strength  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, the  importance  of  so  organizing  a  control  of  it  that  it  should 
bo  made  the  obedient  agent  of  the  public,  instead  of  the  tyrannical 
master,  would  have  been  clearly  seen. 

But  so  little  were  the  politics  of  that  time  guided  by  a  scientific 
method,  and  so  entirely  were  its  issues  those  of  mere  party,  rarely, 
if  ever,  rising  to  the  plane  of  univei*sal  principles,  that,  though  the 
whole  country  was  agitated  upon  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments, the  railroad  was  allowed  to  enter  in  and  usurp  the  place  of 
the  roads  then  engaging  public  attention,  without  .its  being  sug- 
gested that  it  was  a  method  of  transportation  mucl%more  worthy 
of  the  study  of  the  people,  since  it  was  much  more  capable  of 
subserving  their  needs. 

This  was  the  first  mistake  made  with  the  railroad.  The  lines 
should  have  been  built  by  the  same  system  as  that  used  with  the 
ordinary  roads  and  turnpikes.  They  should  have  been  considered 
public  property,  and,  as  public  improvements,  have  been  built  and 
operated  in  the  public  interest.     But  it  is  now  too  late  to  bewail 
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concerning  what  should  have  been,  nor  is  it  an  American  charac- 
teristic to  thas  waste  the  time.  The  chief  point  of  interest  is  to 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  the  present  condition  of  afiairs,  and 
the  best  method  for  remedying  the  effects  of  our  mistakes. 

Combination  vs.  Coupetitiok. 

Every  one  who  is  dependent  upon  a  railroad,  — and  we  are  each 
of  us  in  this  condition,  — either  actually  for  our  own  travel,  or  prozir 
mately  for  the  transportation  of  tlie  industrial  products  which  we 
consume,  has  an  instance  furnished  him  of  how  futile  was  the  ex* 
pcctation  that  competition  among  the  various  railways  wooid  pro* 
duce  cheap  fares.  The  physical  condition  of  the  United  States 
prevented  many  attempts  at  competition.  In  a  tliickly  settled 
country  like  Europe,  divided  into  small  states,  and  with  important 
cities  separated  by  short  distances,  there  is  room,  perhaps,  for 
competing  lines ;  but  even  in  the  oldest  settled  portions  of  this 
country  the  important  cities  are  widely  distant,  and  therefore  it 
requires  so  large  an  expenditure  to  connect  them  by  a  railroad  that 
competing  lines  are  almost  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  also, 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  railroad,  the  westward 
movement  of  emigration  was  gathering  strength,  and  quickly  rec- 
ognized in  the  railroad  its  most  powerful  ally.  Bailroads  in 
Europe  arc  built  to  connect  centres  of  population ;  but  in  the 
west  the  railroad  itself  builds  the  cities.  Pushing  boldly  out  into 
the  wilderness,  along  its  iron  track  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
spring  into  existence,  and  are  strung  together  into  a  consistent 
whole  by  its  linos  of  rails,  as  beads  are  upon  a  silken  thread. 

Competition,  in  such  circumstances,  is  impossible ;  and  very  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  era  the  process  of  combina- 
tion began,  and  has  finally  produced  the  present  era  of  consolida- 
tion. Elsewhere  in  this  work  we  have  already  seen,  with  steam 
navigation,  how  prompt  its  introducers  wore  to  see  the  greater  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  of  combination  against  the  public,  and  thus 
to  create  monopolies  in  their  own  favor.  The  railroad  was  equally 
prompt  in  attempting  the  same  thing,  and  from  its  more  fortunate 
conditions  has  uniformly,  so  far,  been  successful.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  BQ,y,  that  in  the  railroad  history  of  this  country,  the  pub- 
lic has  never,  for  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months,  been  the 
gainer  from  railroad  competition. 

Tiiere  have  been  quarrels  and  jealousies  between  rival  boards  of 
directors,  as  in  the  feudal  times  there  was  open  warfare  between 
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riral  barond,  who,  from  their  strongholds,  dominating  the  highways 
of  that  time,  levied  their  tax  upon  the  public  traffic  passing  that  way. 
Bat  then,  as  now,  these  jealousies  were  personal,  and  were  always 
promptly  forgotten  when  the  industrious  public  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them  for  its  own  benefit ;  and  the  enemies  combinod  in 
friendly  leagues  against  their  common  victims,  and  sought  to  reim- 
burse themselves  for  their  losses  by  further  exactions. 

It  is,  and  always  has  been,  easier  for  the  few  than  for  the  many 
to  combine.     They  can  the  more  readily  see  the  common  purpose 
which  they  have  in  view,  and  ihore  promptly  decide  upon  the  best 
means  at  hand  for  attaining  it.     The  feudal  barons  held  their  pos- 
session of  tlie  roads  for  traffic,  and  dominated  the  industry  of  their 
times  chiefly  by  means  of  this.     They  had  the  single  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  possession  of  this  means  for  gaining  wealth. 
But  it  was  a  long  and  a  slow  process  to  combine  the  seemingly 
varied  interests  of  the  industry  of  that  time.     It  required  the  cul- 
ture of  generations  before  the  people  became  aware  of  their  rights 
to  freedom  of  circulation,  and  conscious  of  the  best  methods  for 
obtaining  them.     With  the  increasing  knowledge  gained  by  expe- 
rience, however,  they  came  to  question  the  claims  of  their  heredi- 
tary rulers,  and  to  find  that  the  source  of  their  power  lay  only  in 
their  own  submission  to  their  rule.     The  peasant,  whose  ancestors 
had  paid  without  question  for  generations  the  taxes  imposed  by 
the  lord  for  the  right  of  transit  over  the  road  that  their  labor  had 
conBtructed,  came  finally  to  question  its  necessity,  and  the  over- 
throw of  feudalism  was  at  hand. 

History  repeats  itself.  With  every  generation  a  new  position  in 
the  inarch  of  human  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  best 
conditions  for  development  of  our  faculties  is  reached,  and  with 
these  new  conditions,  new  social  methods  and  new  forces  are  in- 
trodnced  into  social  questions;  yet  human  nature  remains  the 
same,  and  the  principles  underlying  the  phenomena  of  social  prog- 
ress are  constant.  It  is  only  their  application  that  varies  from 
age  to  age,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  generation  is  shown  in  the  wise 
application  it  makes  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  to  the  new  combination  of  circumstances  in  which  it 
finds  itself  placed. 

As  far  as  competition  has  existed,  its  effects  have  been  far  from 
desirable  for  industry.  Stability  and  regularity  are  required  for 
all  industrial  interests.  The  ability  to  forecast  the  future,  and 
count  with  certainty  upon  the  conditions,  is  absolutely  necessary 
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in  this  modem  era.  The  farmer  who  raises  a  crop  becomes  dis- 
couraged, if,  when  he  is  ready  to  seiid  it  to  market,  he  finds  the 
freights  consume  all  his  profits.  In  the  year  1869,  during  the  great 
railway  contest  between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie, 
freights  between  New  York  and  Chicago  fluctuated  from  five  to 
thirty-seven  dollars  and  sixty  cents  a  ton,  and  between  New  York 
and  St.  Louis  from  seven  to  forty-six  dollars  a  ton.  While  such  a 
condition  of  things  reduces  all  commerce  between  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  trade  to  mere  gambling,  with  the  demoralization  which 
gambling  necessarily  produces,  the  country  lying  along  the  lines 
suffers  even  more  severely  than  the  centres.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  paper,  entitled  Transportation  as  a  Science,  read  be- 
fore the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  New  York,  in 
October,  1869,  by  Joseph  D.  Potts,  the  president  of  the  £mpire 
Transportation  Company,  shows  conclusively  the  effects  of  railroad 
competition  upon  the  local  trade  :  — 

"  Usually  competing  lines,  while  they  seek  the  same  lai-ge  cen- 
tres of  commerce,  reach  them  through  different  districts.  This 
confines  their  competition  to  the  trade  of  such  centres,  while  the 
trafSc  of  the  countiy  peculiar  to  each  line  is  not  only  uncompcted 
for,  but  subject  to  an  extra  and  often  oppressive  tax,  whereby  to 
restqre  the  revenue  depletions  each  road  suffers  in  its  violent 
struggles  with  the  others  for  jointly  accessible  business.  The 
ability  to  unjustly  burden  uncompetitive  or  local  trade,  supplies 
transporters  with  strength  to  wage  prolonged  contests  for  other 
tonnage  at  less  than  cost  of  transport ;  and  this  wretched  warfare, 
indirectly  ruinous  to  the  local  business  it  overtaxes,  is  of  little 
real  benefit  to  the  property  battled,  for  as,  sooner  or  later,  truce 
is  declared,  and  if  the  truce  becomes  a  permanent  peace,  competi- 
tioD  ceases  ;  while,  if  but  a  temporary  measure,  it  is  presently 
broken,  but  only  to  be  renewed ;  then  renewed  only  to  be  broken ; 
while  the  tax  on  trade  fluctuates  with  the  shattering  or  mainte- 
nance of  covenants,  until  commerce  is  harassed,  and  dazed,  and 
partially  prostrated  by  its  wild,  illogical,  and  ruinous  charges.'' 

CoNSOLinATION   AND    MONOPOLY. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  democratic  revolution  of  so- 
ciety, the  history  of  railroad  consolidation  and  monopoly  is  full  of 
interest.  The  promptness  with  which  this  new  agent  of  social 
activity  has  been  seized  by  a  certain  class  of  men,  and  org^ized 
by  them  into  a  power  more  potent  for  their  own  domination  than 
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royalty  has  ever  been,  except  in  a  few  cases,  should  well  excite 
the  fears  of  those  who  have  -no  method  to  pursue  in  the  study  of 
the  social  destiny  of  mankind. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  political  equality  of  our  relations 
has  offered,  in  the  railroad,  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  that  ^ind  of 
power  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  to  men  who  have  been  bred  in 
a  commercial  era  and  in  a  republican  government.     Great  physi- 
cal strength,  personal  daring,  and  the  excitement  of  war  were  the 
objects  desired  and  sought  for  by  the  rulers  of  feudal  times.     In 
an  aristocratically  constituted  society,  high  social  rank,  with  the 
social  and  political  power  it  brings,  are  the  objects  men  of  this 
kind  seek  to  gain.     But  in  a  democracy,  and  in  a  commercial  age, 
the  peculiar  power  which  the  control  of  capital  gives,  the  influence 
which  the  management  of  a  gigantic  and  well-organized  industrial 
enterprise  affords  to  its  directors,  form  at  once  the  incentives  and 
the  rewards  for  a  life  spent  in  labor  and  scheming.     The  excite- 
ments of  the  stock  exchange,  the  contests  of  speculation,  the  vic- 
tories of  finance,  the  applause,  the  envy,  and  the  deferential  ad- 
miration of  their  fellows,  are  the  ambitions  which  excite  to  action 
a  class  of  men  who,  in  other  ages,  in  other  social  conditions,  would 
hdve  gone  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  would  have  risked  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives  in  a  political  intrigue,  or  have  devoted  all 
their  energies  to  the  organization  of  some  vast  scheme  for  the 
mental,  spiritual,  or  political  enthralraent  of  their  contemporaries. 

The  history  of  the  railroad  in  the  United  States  affords  numer- 
ous instance  of  the  truth  of  this.  The  railway  monopoly  of  New 
Jersey  has  for  years  held  the  political  and  financial  control  of  that 
state,  and  levied  an  onerous  tax  upon  all  travel  between  the  east  and 
Bonth.  There  is  no  question  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  has  cost  the  state  yearly  more  than  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  that  railroad  in  retarding  its  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  educational  advance.  As  long  ago  as  1848  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Carey  showed  this  most  conclusively  in  a  series  of  letters,  in 
•which,  from  careful  statistical  studies,  he  proved  this  fact.  And 
yet,  though  this  railroad  paid  for  its  monopoly  only  about  one  half 
of  the  taxation  of  the  state,  amounting,  in  1870,  to  about  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  have 
yearly  submitted  to  this  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy. 

Nor  is  New  Jersey  alone  in  her  railroad  subjection.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  combined  monopolies  of  the  mining  and  railroad  inter- 
ests not  only  control  the  legislative  action  of  the  state,  but  form 
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the  chief  inflaence  which  has  so  moulded  the  national  adminisl 
tion  as  to  laj  a  heavy  duty  upon  every  pound  of  iron  and  coal 
consumed  in  the  country.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  yearly  cost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  tax 
thus  levied  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  these  monopolies. 

Maryland,  Massacliusetts,  and  various  other  states,  east  and 
west,  find  themselves  to-day  seemingly  powerless  in  the  grasp  of 
railroad  corporations  their  charters  have  called  into  being.  With 
the  growth  of  the  principle  of  consolidation  the  evil  is  increasing, 
and  the  domination  of  the  railroad  is  becoming  national  in  its  ex- 
tent. Already  the  railway  has  stretched  across  the  continent,  and 
the  directest  path  fOr  the  trade  between  the  East  and  Europe  lies 
through  the  United  States.  The  history  of  the  struggle  between 
rival  corporations  to  obtain  the  control  of.  this  trade  would  occupy 
us  too  long  here,  and  is  so  recent  that  it  needs  be  only  mentioned. 

Government  Land  Grants. 

Though  the  railways  in  the  United  States  theoretically  depend 
upon  private  enterprise  for  their  introduction,  yet  many  of  them 
have  been  aided  with  grants  from  the  various  states,  either  of 
money  or  credit.  With  the  building  of  tho  Illiaois  Centrtftl,  a  com- 
mencement was  made  in  the  system  of  land  grants,  which  has 
reached  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  excite  alarm. 

In  this  way  millions  and  millions  of  acres  have  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  railroads,  who  thus  are  not  only  the  holders  of  the 
means  of  communioation,  but  of  the  land  itself.  The  operation, 
as  first  presented  by  the  railroad,  had  a  certain  air  of  being  a 
legitimate  business  transaction.  The  land  was  wild,  and  the  rail- 
road proposed,  by  the  building  of  its  Ime,  to  bring  it  into  the  max^ 
kot  for  settlement,  and  therefore  proposed  that  the  government 
should  give  away  a  title  to.  the  alternate  sections  along  the  line  on 
condition  that  the  road  should  be  built,  and  that  the  increased 
value  of  the  remainder  caused  by  the  road  would  reimburse  the 
government  for  that  it  gave  away.  In  this  view  of  the  case  such 
grants  are  in  principle  simply  a  commission  paid  an  agent  for  mak- 
ing a  sale. 

That  upon  even  this  view  of  the  case,  the  commission  paid  was 
too  high,  is  shown  from  the  enormous  increase  of  the  business,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  railroads  are  projected,  chiefiy  for  tlie 
purpose  of  thus  getting  possession  of  the  land.  Daring  the  con- 
gressional session  of  1869  and  1870,  schemes  of  projected  railw^s 
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were  presented  to  Congress,  asking  for  appropriatioDS  of  over  two 
hundred  millions  of  acres. 

But  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject.  All  history  teaches 
that  the  possession  of  the  land  secures  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
tion, nor  can  the  democratic  character  of  our  institutions  make  the 
United  States  an  exception  to  this  rale.  The  chief  chance  for  the 
continuance  of  our  republican  government  lies  in  the  fact  tliat 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  our  population  are  landowners.  The 
west  baa  heretofore  offered  abundant  opportunities  for  those  who 
could  not  hope  elsewhere  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land  they 
lived  on  to  gratify  this  desire  ;  so  that  there  has  been  in  tliis  coun- 
try no  possibflity  of  there  being  a  body  of  landholders  as  a  distinct 
class  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  who,  thus  easily  united 
.by  their  mutual  interest,  should  control  tbo  legislation  to  suit  their 
own  purposes,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  community.  When, 
therefore,  the  railroads  of  the  west,  in  addition  to  controlling  tlic 
m^ans  of  transportation*,  come  to  own  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
the  land  itself  to  control  the  legislation, — «nd  this  is  threatening  as 
no  very  remote  probability, — the  danger  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions bbcomes  immediate  and  serious.  The  despotism  of  feudalism 
depended  for  its  support  upon  the  sword  ;  but  in  the  modern  con- 
dition of  society,  legislation,  financial  methods,  and  the  control  of 
these  are  more  efficient  aids  of  despotism  than  the  sword  has  ever 
been,  sinc^  these  influences  are  more  subtle  and  more  crushing 
than  the  sword. 

BaILROAD   FCTANCISmNG. 

Witii  the  vast  expenditures  of  money  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  raili:ioads,  new  financial  methods  became  necessary,  and 
in  no  department  of  industrial  activity  has  greater  ingenuity  and 
fertility  of  invention  been  displayed  than  that  developed  by  tlie 
railw:ay  financiers.  The  original  subscriptions  to  the  stock  have 
only  in  rare  instances  been  sufficient  to  construct  the  road,  and  tho 
deficiency  has  been  supplemented  with  bonds  of  every  conceivable 
kind  and  description.  In  the  press  of  the  claims  thus  created,  the 
original  stockholders  have  generally  found  their  investment  a  per- 
petual one,  without  interest ;  but  the  roads  have  somehow  been 
built,  and  this  practical  benefit  secured  to  the  public,  even  though 
it  may  have  been  at  tho  cost  of  loss  to  individuals. 

With  the  era  of  consolidation  has  arisen  the  practice  of  stgck- 
watering.  The  mysteries  of  this  system  of  financial  engineering 
are  almost  too  complicated  and  marvellous  to  be  within  the  com* 
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prehension  of  any  but  those  who  are  practically  within  the  magic 
"  ring  "  which  performs  its  wonders.  Many  of  the  roads  which 
have  been  thus  consolidated  have  never  paid  any  dividends,  and  in 
the  ordinary  judgment  of  industrial  operations  would  be  classed  as 
commercial  failures  ;  but  subjected  to  this  process  they  have  be- 
come instinct  with  financial  life  and  activity,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  wealth  which  the  directors  display. 

The  history  of  the  various  companies  which  have  been  consoli- 
dated into  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  methods  pursued  in  stock-watering.  The  pro- 
cess of  watering  was  early  commenced  by  this  road  as  a  method 
of  raising  money  at  an  enormous  discount.  The  transaction  was 
simply  selling  a  certificate  of  a  certain  amount  of  stock  for  much 
less  than  it  represented  on  its  face,  and  has  been  thus  described  : 
'*  The  stock  subscriptions,  which  were  paid  in  cash  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  company,  were  very  small,  amounting  perhaps  in  all  to 
less  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  final  cost  of  building  and  equipping 
the  road.  The  stock  subscriptions  were  paid  for  mostly  in  uncul- 
tivated lands,  farms,  town  lots,  and  labor  upon  the  road.''  "  Of  tho 
eighteen  million  si:^  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  dollars,  now  representing  the  cost  of  the  road 
and  equipment,  etc.,  the  shareholders  contributed  in  cash  only 
about  ton  per  cent.,  or  less  than  two  million  dollars;  and  their 
contributions  in  cash,  bonds,  notes,  lands,  and  personal  property, 
labor,  etc.,  amounted  to  something  less  than  four  million  dollars,  or 
rather  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  present  cost  of  the  work. 
The  difierence  between  this  sum  and  the  capital  stock,  as  now 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  is  made  up  of  dividends 
which  were  paid  in  slock ;  interest  on  stock,  paid  in  stock ;  premir 
urn  on  stock,  allowed  to  stockholders  at  the  time  of  consolidation, 
which  was  paid  in  stock ;  and  a  balance  of  stock  still  held  by  the 
trustees." 

In  1866  the  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  commenced  to  pay  dividends, 
and  in  1870  the  stock  capital  stood  at  eleven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  a  debt  of  thirteen  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  being  some  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  more  than  the  cost  on  the  books.  This  year  a  lease  of  the  en- 
tire property  was  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  stockholders  had  their  option  between  dividends  of  twelve  per 
cent,  on  the  stock  then  in  existence,  or  seven  per  cent,  on  a  pro- 
portionately increased  amount.     They  chose  the  latter,  and  tho 


eleven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  became  nineteen  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the  roadj 
which  was  claimed  to  have  cost  twenty-four  million  dollars,  was 
represented  by  a  capital  of  thirty-three  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand  dollars,  bearing  seven  per  cent  interest. 

This  single  transaction,  among  the  innumerable  ones  which  have 
taken  place  among  the  railroads  which  have  passed  tlirough  tlie 
process  of  consolidation,  sufficiently  represents  the  nature  of  stock- 
watering.  When  it  is  remembered  that  by  similar  transactions  the 
fictitious  capital  in  the  .country  has  been  increased  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  interest  upon  this  is  a  direct  charge 
upon  the  industry  of  the  country,  the  subject  is  seen  to  be  one  of 
very  serious  interest,  and  one  which  must  press  in  the  immediate 
future  for  settlement. 

The  Future  of  the  Railroad. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  proper 
organization  of  our  railroad  system  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  now  pressing  for  solution.  In  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts this  subject  has  occupied  attention  during  three  or  four 
sessions,  and  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, in  their  report  for  1871,  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  by  the  state  to  introduce  the  Belgian  system. 

In  Illinois,  by  the  constitution  of  1870,  accepted  by  that  state, 
provisions  have  been  introduced  forbidding  the  creation  of  any 
corporations  by  special  laws  ;  forbidding  consolidations ;  providing 
that  railways  shall  hereafter  be  considered  **  public  highways,  and 
shall  be  free  to  all  persons  for  the  transportation  of  their  property 
thereon,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 
And  the  General  Assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  laws 
establishing  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  charges ;  "  that  all  fic- 
titious increase  of  the  capital  stock  or  indebtedness  shall  be  void  ; 
and  that  extortion  in  the  rates  shall  be  prevented,  if  necessary,  by 
forfeiture  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  roads  guilty  of  it. 

Whether  legislation  of  this  kind  is  competent  to  deal  with  the 
abuses  of  the  railroad  system  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  At  least, 
however,  it  is  a  cheering  sign  that  the  public  interest  is  becoming 
roused  upon  this  subject. 

Another  plan  proposed,  by  which  the  railroads  shall  be  operated 
in  the  public  interest,  was  offered  to  the  Common  Council  of  Bos* 
ton,  Mass.,  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy«  and  is  well  worth  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  pablic.  The  possible  cheapness  of  raihroad  trans- 
portation is  a  subject  bnt  very  little  understood  by  people  gen* 
erally.  A  similar  remark  might  be  made  in  regard  to  most 
articles  of  manufacture  as  well,  especially  when  controlled  bj 
monopolists.  Cooperation  reduces  cost  wonderfully ;  and  absolute 
monopoly  is  a  pet  of  condensed  "  cooperation ''  in  its  results. 
They  see  in  the  railroad  only  a  great  industrial  undertaking, 
requiring  so  large  a  capital  for  its  construction  and  working  ex* 
penses  as  to  be  beyond  their  individual  resources.  There  are 
secrets  in  every  business  ;  and  the  railroad  managers,  understand* 
ing  this  fact,  are  very  chary  of  giving  such  statements  of  their 
expenditures  and  receipts  as  shall  be  clearly  and  easily  understood. 
With  the  advent  of  stock-watering  the  subject  is  still  further  com- 
plicated. In  consequence,  therefore,  it  is  almost  impossible,  from 
the  confused  and  garbled  financial  statements  put  forth  by  the  various 
railroad  corporations,  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  really 
the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  a  ton  of  freight  any  certain  distance. 

Fortunately,  though,  we  have  this  information  prepared  for  us  in 
a  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  London,  England,  for  1863. 
This  report  was  made  up  from  the  returns  handed  in  to  the  British 
Parliament  from  all  the  railroads  in  that  kingdom,  and  can  conse- 
quently be  relied  upon  for  its  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  From 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Quincy,  before  the  Common  Council  of  Boston, 
we  give  the  following  extracts  :  — 

"  The  following  estimates  of  the  £nglish  Board  of  Trade  are 
made  upon  the  principle  that  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the 
establishment  are  paid,  the  railway  kept  in  a  state  of  efficient  re- 
pair by  the  substitution  of  new  rails  and  sleepers  for  old  ones,  and 
all  other  work  of  a  similar  kind  which  may  be  necessary,  snch  as 
keeping  the  rolling  stock,  engines,  wagons,  carriages,  and  tracks 
in  order,  replacing  them  by  new  ones  when  necessary.  AU  this 
outlay  is  comprised  in  working  expenses.  The  average  expendi- 
ture per  train  per  mile,  taking  all  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingw 
dom,  has,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
year  1863,  been  two  shillings  and  seven  penee  (sixty-two  cents) 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  different  items  which  go  to  form  the 
whole,  and  this  we  are  able  to  do  from  the  data  furnished  by  the 
companies,  and  reproduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  average  expenditure  per  train 
per  mile  includes  goods,  coal  and  other  mineral  trains,  conveying 
two  or  three  hundred  tons  each,  as  well  as  passengers. 
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"AvKRAGS  Cost  or  Convxtino  a  Tbain  a  Mils. 

«.  d.  cents. 

Maintenaooe  of  wj  «ad  works 0  6i  11 

liocomotive  power  ....... 09  18 

Hepairs,  and  renewal  of  carriages  and  wagons 0  2i  5 

General  traffic  charges 0  9  18 

Bates  and  taxes  licl^  government  duty  Id.  .......  0  2i  6 

Conipeosatien  for  personal  injury  and  loss  of  goods  ...  0  04  1 

Legal  and  parliamentary  expenses 0  OJ  1 

Miacellaneous  working  expenses  not  included  in  the  above  0  2  4 

2    7or6d 

"  The  first  three  iteme,  amounting  to  one  shOlhig  four  and  three 
fourths  pence,  or  thirty-three  cents,  are  direct.  They  are  the  actual 
oxpenses  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  each  train.  The  others, 
amounting  to  one  shilling  two  and  one  fourth  pence,  or  twenty- 
uine  cents,  embrace  the  general  expenditure  of  the  establishments, 
which  must  be  paid  whether  the  train  runs  or  not. 

"  Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  average  prices  per  train 
in  England  are  applicable  to  this  country,  —  and  it  is  for  those  op- 
posed  to  the  project  to  show  how  they  differ,  —  and  see  what  the 
result  would  be. 

"  So  much  for  English  experience.  The  presidents  of  railroads 
in  America  seem  to  find  it  as  difficult  as  the  managers  in  England 
to  ascertain  the  expense  per  mile  per  ton.  And,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  one  of  them,  that  they  never  divide  expenses,  except  in 
their  '  report  to  the  legislature,  winch  is  made  up  arbitradly  the 
best  way  we  can,'  no  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained  from  them. 

"  I  cannot  conclude. without  a  further  quotation  from  Mr.  Gait; 
he  says,  '  The  policy  hitherto  acted  upon  by  railway  directors, 
and  considering  them  as  traders,  —  not  an  unfair  one,  —  has  been 
to  keep  the  public  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  internal  working 
of  our  railway  system,  so  far  as  regards  the  extremely  low  rate  at 
which  passengers  and  goods  can  be  conveyed  on  railways.  When 
the  public  come  to  know  that  a  passenger  can  be  conveyed  one  hun- 
dred miles  for  twopence  half  penny,  or  five  cents,  for  which  he  is 
charged  eight  shillfngs  and  fourpence,  or  two  dollars,  and  that  a 
ton  of  coal  can  be  brought  from  the  North  of  England  for  about  a 
shilling  (twenty-eight  cents),  the  cost  being  there  six  or  seven 
shillings,  and  *he  price  in  London  four  or  five^  times  that  sum,  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  days  of  railway  monopoly 
in  private  hands  will,  in  this  country  (England),  soon  be  num- 
bered.' " 
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If  these  facts  become  generally  known,  tliere  is  do  qaestjoa 
that,  in  the  Uoited  States,  the  people  will  soon  arrange  that  the 
control  of  the  railroads  shall  be  taken  from  irresponsible  parties, 
whose  interests  are  adverse  tO  the  public,  and  so  organized  that 
tlie  transportation  shall  be  managed,  iu  Mr.  Quince's  words,  "£yllie 
people,  /or  the  people."  With  the  cheaper  methods  of  construc- 
tion necessary  in  building  the  narrow  gauge  railways,  which  are 
spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  expenses  of  railways 
would  be  even  loss  than  the  figures  given  in  the  above  estimate. 

In  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present,  it  is  manirestly  iin- 
possiblo  to  enter  fully  into  all  the  historic  and  industrial  dct^s  uf 
tlie  railway  ;  and  the  object  with  which  this  has  been  written  was, 
therefore,  to  furnish  su^^stions  of  the  tendency  of  the  railroad 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  knowledge  the  worid  is 
gaining  from  its  experience,  by  which  this  new  agency,  which 
threatens  to  rule  the  industry  of  the  country,  may  be  converted 
into  its  obedient  servant.  To  bring  about  this  most  desirable  cod- 
Bummation,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  people  firmly  resolve  it, 
and  wisely  order  it. 
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OF    BRASS.  —  THB    DBS    OF    DBABS    IN    XWIKtVTrr.  —  SCI* 


r   FROCESSES    OF    GOLD    ASS}      SILVEB     n-lIIHO.  — 


Bba93  is  as  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  in  proporUona  commonly 
of  about  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  long 
known  to  the  world  and  highly  prized  for  its  ductility,  tenacity, 
beautiful  color,  and  other  desirable  qnalitieB.  Among  the  ancients 
its  market  value  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  silver.  The  ancients 
supposed  it  to  be  not  an  alloy,  but  a  pure  metal.  It  first  became 
known  to  them  through  the  somewhat  singular  discovery  of  a  mine 
containing  both  copper  ore  and  that  ore  of  zinc  known  as  lapis  cata-  ' 
minaria,  or  calamine  stone.  On  fusing  these  ores  the  product  was 
fonnd  to  be,  unlike  other  copper,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  they  called 
it  "  yellow  copper,"  a  name  still  given  to  it  by  the  French. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  was  found  that  the  cause  of  the  yellow 
hae  was  the  calamine;  and  calamine,  being  found  in  other  localities, 
was  accordingly  used  to  make  brass,  although  the  f&cX  that  cala- 
mine was  itself  metallic  was  unsuspected.  It  was  thought  to  be 
simply  a  stone  with  a  wonderful  property  of  turning  copper  into 
a,  metal  resembling  gold,  and  the  philosophers  of  that  day,  think- 
ing that  if  they  could  only  hit  upon  the  right  stone,  they  could  torn 
copper  into  real  gold,  searched  Tainly  during  all  their  lives  for  the 
"philosopher's  stone,"  which  was  to  effect  the  wonderful  trans- 
formation. 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  use  of  brass  soon  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  states  that  the  workers  in  it  were  formed  by  \nma, 
the  successor  of  Bomolns,  into  a  kind  of  guild,  or  community. 
(1015) 
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The  early  historians  of  Borne  had  noti  however,  any  positive 
method  in  their  historical  studies,  and  depended  so  entirely  upon 
mere  tradition  that  their  statements  have  no  value  for  accuracy. 
Lucretius  states  that  the  use  of  brass  was,  however,  before  that 
of  iron.  The  term  he  uses,  which  we  translate  brass,  is  (es, 
which  is  unquestionably  translated  more  correctly  brass,  or  some 
alloy  of  the  metals,  than  copper.  From  the  manner  of  making 
brass  practised  in  antiquity,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  use  of 
this  alloy  was  quite  common  before  the  process  was  known  of  ex- 
tracting any  of  the  metals  from  their  ores.  In  making  brass  the 
original  discovery  was  for  a  long  time  repeated,  the  zinc  ores 
were  mixed  with  the  copper  found  in  a  native  state,  and  being 
heated  together  with  charcoal,  the  zinc  was  absorbed  by  the  cop- 
per without  appearing  at  all  in  its  pure  condition. 

We  know  that  the  Egyptians,  as  also  the  native  Peruvians,  made 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Utensils  of  theirs  have  been  found, 
which,  upon  analysis,  proved  this  fact.  The  specimens  of  ancient 
*  European  utensils,  which  are  made  of  brass,  or  copper  alloyed  with 
zinc,  are  said  to  date  first  ftoA  about  the  commencement  of  tlio 
Christian  era. 

The  method  of  making  brass  by  fusing  copper  with  calamine  was 
practised  throughout  Europe  until  the  close  of  the  last  century ; 
but,  as  zine  ore  of  course  varied  in  richness,  and  the  science  of 
analytical  chemistry  was  undeveloped,  it  was  impossible  by  this 
process  to  attain  satisfactory  results  with  anything  like  that  ce^ 
taiuty  which  the  modern  method  of  mixing  definite  proportions  of 
metallic  copper  and  metallic  zinc  permits.  It  was  frequently  neces- 
sary for  them  to  re-melt  their  brass  several  times,  adding  calsf* 
mine  or  copper  as  the  case  required,  until  finally  they  hit  upon  the 
right  mixture.  Modem  science  has  changed  all  this.  The  brass 
caster  of  to-day  mixes  his  alloys  wltb  scientific  accuracy,  and  pro- 
duces at  will  brass  of  every  variety,  suited  to  the  manifold  pu^ 
poses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements  made  in  the  process  of  working 
metals  in  modem  times  is  the  introduction  of  the  rolling  and  slit- 
ting mill,  and  the  use  of  brass  has  been  largely  increased  by  the 
ability  tlius  obtained  of  working  it  expeditiously  and  cheaply.  The 
old  process  of  working  metals  was  aJmost  entirely  by  band ;  tna 
metal  was  hammered  out  from  the  ingots  into  the  forms  reqwr^' 
or  else  cast  when  melted,  and  afterwards  finished  by  hand.  ^*^ 
of  the  first  mentions  of  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill  occurs  in  a  ^o* 
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written  by  John  Houghton,  F.  B.  S.,  published  in  1697,  and  enti- 
tled Husbandry  and  Trade  Improved.  In  this  work  the  author 
doflcribes  some  of  the  new  processes  introduced  during  his  time  in 
the  working  of  iron,  and  mentions  rolling  and  slitting  mills'  as  a 
new  invention.  At  Middleboro',  in  Massachusetts,  where  iron 
works  were  established  very  early  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
bog  iron  ore  gathered  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  numerous 
small  ponds  common  in  that  vicinity,  the  first  rolling  and  slitting 
mill  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  the  United  States,  was 
erected,  though  the  precise  date  of  its  erection  is  not  given. 

In  1750  a  report  was  presented  to  the  British  Parliament  upon 
the  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  and  the  state  of  its  manufacture  in 
America.  From  this  it  appeared  that  at  this  date  there  were 
two  rolling  and  slitting  mills  in  operation  in  Middleboro',  one  in 
Hanover,  and  another  in  Milton,  tiiese  three  towns  being  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  These  mills  were  chiefly  used  in  rolling 
nail  rods,  from  which  spikes  and  nails  were  made  by  hand.  This 
report  was  made  the  basis  for  an  act  of  Parliament  for  encouraging 
the  importation  from  America  into  England  of  pig  and  bar  iron, 
and  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  slitting  or  rolling  mills,  plating 
forges,  or  steel  furnaces.  This  was  one  of  the  instances  of  the 
ignorant  policy  with  which  the  "mother  country"  sought  to  re- 
press the  development  of  the  colonies,  and  the  accumulated  force 
of  which  finally  led  to  the  rupture  which  secured  the  independence 
of  this  country.  Like  most  unwise  legislation  of  this  kind,  its 
efiect  was  rather  to  stimulate  than  repress  the  introduction  of 
such  enterprises,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  revolution,  rolling 
and  slitting  mills  became  quite  common  throughout  the  colonies, 
and  to-day  the  rolling  mills  of  the  United  States  will  compare  in 
.eflSciency  with  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  city  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  brass-making 
industry  in  the  United  States,  where  it  now  employs  thousands  of 
hands  and  millions  of  capital.  The  first  brass  rolling  was  begun 
about  the  year  1802,  in  Waterbury,  by  the  firm  of  Abel  Porter 
&  Co.,  who  were  makers  of  gilt  buttons,  and  rolled  the  brass  for 
their  own  use.  They  had  their  ingots  of  brass  partially  rolled  at 
an  iron  rolling-mill  at  Bradleyville,  near  Litchfield,  and  then  fin* 
ished  the  rolling  themselves,  on  rolls  measuring  only  two  inches 
across  the  face,  driven  by  horse  power.  In  1806  they  sold  out  to 
Frederick  Leavenworth,  David  Hayden,  and  J.  M.  L.  Scoviil,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Leavonworth,  Hayden  &  Scoviil,  continued  th« 
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business  until  the  year  1827,  when  the  first  two  partners  Fold  their 
interest  to  William  H.  Scovill,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  became 
J.  M.  L.  &  W.  H.  ScovilL  Soon  afterwards  their  fiictory  was 
burned,  but  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  the  business  continued  under  that 
name  until  1850,  when  the  Messrs.  Soovill,  with  other  gentlemeD, 
organized  a  joint-stock  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Soovill 
Manu&cturing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  has  since  been  largely  increased. 

Their  businesB  has  continued  to  grow  steadily  ever  since  its  bc- 
ginniog,  and  many  new  branches  of  manufacture  have  been  added. 
Besides  sheet  brass,  and  German  silver  in  all  its  varieties,  they  also 
make  gilt  and  covered  buttons,  brass  hinges,  coal-oil  burners  and 
lamps,  brass  thimbles,  and  a  variety  of  other  small  articles  of 
brass.  They  also  make  sheet  metal  plated  with  gold,  silver,  or 
platinum,  which  is  used  extensively  for  the  manufacture  of  coach 
lamps,  carriage  and  harness  trimmings,  etc. 

Their  w^rks  at  Waterbury  are  very  large,  the  buildings  ex* 
tending  in  one  line  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  being  for  the  most 
part  three  stories  in  height,  and  all  built  of  brick.  They  have  fine 
water  power  with  a  fall  of  thirty-six  feet;  operating  one  large  over- 
shot  wheel  and  two  turbines.  In  addition  to  these  they  have  an 
engine  of  one  hundred  horse  power. 

Besides  their  works  in  Waterbury,  they  have  a  large  factory  in 
New  Haven,  where  they  make  brass  clocks  and  photograph  cases 
and  trimmings,  and  one  in  New  York  for  photographic  apparatus^ 
such  as  cameras,  etc.  They  have  depots  for  sales  in  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  and  in  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  where  they 
sell  articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  also,  at  the  latter  place, 
deal  in  photographic  materials,  many  of  which  they  manufiEicture, 
although  the  metallic  plates,  once  largely  used,  are  now  superseded 
by  other  substances.  They  are  the  largest  dealers  in  the  country 
in  photographic  materials. 

In  all  their  various  departments,  they  have  in  their  employ 
many  men  of  life-long  experience  in  the  business,  who  entered 
their  service  as  boys  thirty  or  forty,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  fifty, 
years  ago ;  and  this,  in  so  difficult  a  business  as  brase-making  and 
brass-working,  is  a  consideration  of  greatest  importance. 

The  process  of  manufacture  may  be  thus  described  :  After  weigh* 
ing  out  the  proportions  of  the  metals,  they  are  melted  in  crucibles; 
holding  one  hundred  or  more  pounds,  in  the  ftumace.  The  fluid 
metal  is  then  poured  into  cast*iron  moulds,  made  of  the  finest  quat 
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ity  of  iron,  and  thus  the  brass  ingots  are  formed.  The  moulds 
for  some  castings  are  covered  with  the  best  sperm  oil.  If  prop- 
erly managed,  a  crucible  will  last  through  thirty  or  forty  melt- 
ings of  brass ;  for  German  silver  they  will  last  for  about  twenty 
or  thirty  times  casting.  These  crucibles  are  made  of  plumbago. 
The  very  best  quality  of  Lehigh  coal  is  used  for  melting  brass, 
no  other  coal  doing  as  well.  The  ingots  are  from  six  to  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  £rom  one  to  five  feet  long.  They  are  usually  one 
inch  thick,  and  weigh  about  one  pound  to  three  cubic  inches. 

The  casters  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  have  been 
in  the  business  for  periods  varying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years,  and  the  skill  required  in  this  department  insures  a  good 
caster  a  position  for  a  lifetime.  Skill,  usefnlness,  and  energy  are 
absolute  requisites  to  make  a  good  caster.  A  certain  heat,  which 
is  tested  by  the  eye,  but  cannot  be  measured  by  the  thermometer, 
indicates  when  the  metal  is  ready  to  "turn  off  for  casting. 
The  wages  of  a  good  caster  range  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  dollars  a  month. 

These  slabs,  or  ingots,  as  they  are  generally  called,  are  then 
trimmed  by  cutting  off  with  a  huge  pair  of  shears  weighing  sev- 
eral tons  the  gecUs  (pronounced  get^),  or  rough  portit>ns  formed  in 
casting  by  the  mouth  of  the  mould. 

The  bars  are  then  passed  to  the  roUs,  which  are  of  chilled  iron, 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  long,  and  are  reduced  by 
degrees  to  the  required  thickness.  All  brass  is  rolled  cold.  It 
can  only  be  reduced  a  little  in  thickness  at  one  roiling.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  rolls  once  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  before  it 
can  be  reduced  further  must  be  annealed.  The  annealing  is  done 
in  furnaces  called  muffles,  which  are  shaped  somewhat  like  ovens, 
15X30  feet  in  width  and  length.  Each  time  after  annealing,  the 
metal  has  to  be  cleared  of  the  smoke  and  oxide  consequent  upon 
its  exposure  to  the  firoj^  and  this  is  done  by  immersing  it  for  a  time 
in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid. 

At  difierent  stages  in  the  rolling  the  surface  of  the  metal  is 
carefully  scraped  with  steel  scrapers,  —  or,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  scratchers,  —  in  order  to  remove  all  dirt,  and  disclose  any 
flaws  that  may  exist.  If  flaws  are  found  too  deep  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  scratchers,  the  bar  of  metal  is  rejected  and  sent^ 
the  casters  to  be  re-melted.  The  temper  of  brass  depends  mainly 
on  the  manner  of  rolling;  the  color,  ductility,  etc.,  upon  the  pro- 
portionB  of  its  ingredients.     Iicad,  tin,  and  antimony  are  some- 
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times  added  in  small  quantities  to  produce  brass  of  a  quality 
suited  to  peculiar  work.  A  machine  operating  a  knife,  or  scratch* 
er,  by  a  cam  motion,  is  used  for  the  scraping.  The  plate,  placed 
upon  a  movable  bed,  under  the  control  of  the  workman,  is  passed 
under  the  knife.  This  is  a  new  device  in  the  operation  of  tbia 
part  of  the  process. 

The  process  of  rolling  affects  the  "  temper  "  of  the  sheet  np  to 
the  point  where  it  begins  to  decompose  the  particles,  or  cause 
them  to  spread.  The  more  the  brass  is  rolled,  the  harder  it  be- 
comes.  The  superintendent  of  the  rolling  process  must  know  the 
composition  of  the  material,  and  the  temper  which  is  required  in 
order  to  perform  the  work  as  desired,  and  consequently  needs  great 
experience  in  order  to  be  competent  in  his  ofiSce.  The  "  rollers  ** 
in  this  establishment  are  "  life*long '^  fixtures  in  their  positions, 
some  of  them  having  held  them  twenty-five  years  or  more. 

The  cinders  and  waste  of  the  fires  are  all  put  into  a  heavy 
cnisher  and  reduced  to  a  powder.  The  coarser  particles  of  metal 
are  then  extracted  by  a  sieve,  by  washing  in  troughs  with  a  stream 
of  running  water.  The  finer  ores  are  extracted  by  other  pro- 
cesses. Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  metal  are  thus  saved 
annually,  whfch  was  formerly  thrown  away.  The  scrapings  of 
the  ingots  and  the  scraps  of  the  sheets  from  which  articles  have 
been  cat,  are,  before  being  re-melted,  pressed  together  under  an 
hydraulic  press,  which  forces  them  into  an  almost  solid  hmp, 
iu  order  to  prevent  oxidation  during  the  process  of  fusion.  The 
greatest  pains  are  taken  in  mixing,  annealing,  and  rolling,  in  order 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  special  purposes  to  which  the 
brass  is  to  be  applied. 

German  silver,  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  is  cast 
and  rolled  in  the  same  manner  as  sheet  brass,  but  is  a  more  difficult 
metal  to  work,  and  requures  greater  care  and  skill.  When  the  sheet 
of  brass  or  German  silver  comes  from  the  sulphuric  acid  bath,  it  is, 
of  course,  wet,  and  needs  drying.  Formerly  this  was  done  by  hand ; 
but  now  it  is  performed  by  forcing  it  through  a  bed  of  sawdast, 
under  and  over  rollers  which  are  covered  with  a  soil  cloth.  By 
this  process  the  sheet  is  made  perfectly  dry,  while  the  machine 
does  the  work  of  some  twenty  men.  When  sheets  of  certain 
width  are  required,  if  the  sheet  is  thick  enough,  it  is  sawed  into 
proper  sizes;  or,  if  thin  enough,  it  is  "slitted."  In  the  process 
of  rolling,  whale  oil  and  lard  are  constantly  used. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  brass,  tiie  Scovill  Manufacturing 
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Company  engage  also  in  the  prodnction  of  sheet  metal  plated  with 
silver,  gold,  and  platinum.  The  processes  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  we  have  described  in  working  brass.  The  ingots  are 
rolled  out  under  steel  and  cast-iron  rollers,  having  first  been 
plated.  The  silver  is  laid  upon  the  copper,  and  pressed  upon  it 
cold.  The  process  by  which  this  plating  is  done  is  the  invention 
of  a  Parisian,  Mr.  Eugene  Martin,  who  has  been  with  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company  for  twelve  years.  This  invention  is  the 
result  of  fifteen  years'  study  and  experiment  upon  his  part.  The 
copper  plate  is  first  made  smooth  and  bright  by  scraping,  and  then 
the  annealed  plate  of  silver,  very  thin,  is  laid  upon  it,  and  made 
to  cohere  by  a  chemical  process  which  is  the  secret  of  the  inventor. 
The  two  plates  arc  then  drawn  out  under  rollers  to  the  required 
tiiinness.  This  process  does  not  require  the  metal  to  be  heated, 
and  it  is  worked  cold. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  a  process  for  plating  white  metal  used  for 
screw  heads  and  similar  purposes,  which  will  not  tarnish.  The  metal 
in  this  process  is  also  worked  cold.  By  this  process  Mr.  Martin  is 
also  enabled  to  plate  sheets  of  metal  two  feet  square,  which  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  plating  is  impossible.  Where  silver,  for  ex- 
ample, is  used  for  plating  copper,  it  is  impracticable  to  have  the 
bar  of  copper  at  first  over  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  difiusing  the  solder  over  a  wider  surface, 
the  danger  being  that,  the  solder  not  being  evenly  spread  over  the 
plate,  the  plate  will  blister  under  the  rolling  process.  By  Mr. 
Martin's  process  brass  is  plated,  a  result  which  can  be  reached  by 
DO  other  method,  since  the  brass  could  not  stand  the  heating  and 
rolling  operations,  but  would  crack  under  them. 

The  stripping  process,  by  which  the  gold  and  silver  plating  is 
removed  from  the  scraps,  which  are  to  be  used  again,  is  done  by 
a  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  scraps  are  laid  into  pots 
filled  with  acid,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  there  from  ten  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the.  quality  of  the  acid  and  the 
character  of  the  metal.  Gold  and  silver  being  thus  equally  treat- 
ed, these  metals  precipitate  themselves  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 
Mr.  Martin  has  also  made  various  important  discoveries  concern- 
ing stripping. 

The  cones  and  other  parts  for  lamps  are  struck  up  in  dies. 
Trunk  checks,  with  the  names  of  the  various  railroads,  are  cut 
here.  Tubes  for  gas-burners  are  also  made  here.  After  one  oper- 
ation of  stamping  or  drawing,  articles  made  of  brass,  must  be  an- 
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nealed  before  undergoing  a  secoAd  one.  Thimbles  are  drawn  out 
by  dies  from  flat  pieces  of  metal,  and  undergo  four  *'  drops  '*  before 
they  are  sufficiently  drawn  or  shaped.  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
brass  portions  of  lamps,  not  less  than  six  differently  tempered 
kinds  of  brass  must  be  used.  The  brass  for  the  springs  of  the 
cliimney  must  be  of  one  kind,  that  of  tlie  ratchets  to  pull  up  the 
wick  of  another,  and  so  on.  The  thimbles  are  burnished  on  spin- 
dles revolving  fourteen  thousand  times  a  minute.  The  joints  of 
brass  hinges  are  turned  by  a  patented  machine  of  very  ingenious 
construction.  Brass  buttons  of  all  kinds,  for  naval,  military,  po- 
lice, and  other  purposes,  are  made  here.  The  chasing  of  gilt 
buttons  was  first  done  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 

From  the  mention  above  of  a  few  of  the  articles  made  by  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
amount  and  complication  of  the  business  they  do ;  but  the  organi- 
zation of  the  various  departments  is  such  that  they  all  proceed 
with  regularity  and  order.  A  good  evidence  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  business  is  conducted,  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  those  employed  by  the  company  have  remained  with 
them  for  periods  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

The  history  of  the  brass  business  in  Waterbury  does  as  much 
credit  to  our  Yankee  force  and  enterprise  as  that  of  any  manu- 
facturing interest  in  America.  Within  the  memory  of  living 
men  the  little  village  of  Waterbury  has  been  a  by-word  for  its 
poverty.  Now  it  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  state.  The  change  is  due 
to  no  natural  advantages,  but  solely  to  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  a  few  sturdy  men,  who,  with  scanty  means,  engaged  in  a  busi- 
ness new  to  themselves  and  to  this  country,  and  by  their  own 
personal  ingenuity  and  industry,  aided  by  judicious  protection, 
without  which  they  could  have  accomplished  nothing,  made  it 
successful.  To  those  men  Waterbury  owes  everything,  and  prom- 
inent among  them  were  J.  M.  L.  &  W.  H.  Scovill,  the  founders 
of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 


HOISTING  MACHINERY. 


TSBt   OP  COHPAKITITB  CITILUATIOR.  —  THE    HBKDS  OF   NODKBII  COMICnCB 


In  the  modem  world  a  teat  of  tho  comparative  civOization  of 
varioaa  societies  is  best  found  in  tbo  appliances  by  which  tho 
necessit?  for  expending  muscular  energy,  in  performing  the  work 
required,  is  dispensed  with  by  the  substitntion  of  other  methods 
for  utilizing  the  forces  of  nature.  With  the  increased  activ- 
ity of  our  modem  commercial  life,  the  handling  ncce&saiy  in 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  paramount  importance.  A  moment's  consideration  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  flour,  com,  cotton,  sugar,  and  various 
other  articles  which  have  every  year  to  be  stored  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  supply  for  consumption  until  the  advent  of  the 
succeeding  season  matures  a  fresh  supply,  will  make  it  apparent 
how  dependent  we  are  daily  upon  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the 
machinery  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  increasing  compactness 
of  our  cities  has  also  introduced  the  necessity  for  higher  buildings 
than  were  usual  even  fifty  years  ago,  and  with  our  hotels  and  large 
public  buildings  reaching  up  to  five  and  six  stories,  an  elevator 
which  removes  the  task  of  climbing  up  long  flights  of  stairs  has 
become  a  necessity. 

The  earliest  hoisting  machinery  used  by  men  was,  unquestionably, 

a  simple  pulley,  a  rope  passed  over  a  round  pole,  or  some  other 

eqaally  primitive  arrangement.     The  ancients,  however,  acqnired 

considerable   skill  in  constracting  machinery  for  raising  heavy 

(1055J . 
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weights,  such  as  the  ponderous  stones  used  in  their  architecture, 
and  which  they  frequently  raised  to  very  considerable  heights.  In 
Europe,  also,  at  the  period,  of  the  revival  of  learning,  gpreat  atten- 
tion was  given  by  the  distinguished  architects  and  engineers  who 
flourished  at  that  period  to  the  construction  of  machines  for  hau- 
dling  great  weights,  and  entire  buildings  were  raised  and  moved  by 
them.  Da  Vinci,  Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  artists  and 
architects,  obtained  not  a  small  part  of  their  reputation  from  their 
skill  as  practical  engineers^  and  inventors  of  machines  for  per- 
forming such  tasks. 

But  such  works  were  not  of  the  character  of  the  hoisting  ma- 
chinery of  to-day,  nor  were  they  devoted  to  the  same  purposes. 
The  motive  force  applied  to  them  was  chiefly  muscular  energy, 
while  they  in  no  way  contributed  to  lessen  the  task  of  handling 
the  various  burdens,  the  hoisting  and  transference  of  which  be- 
come necessary  in  the  daily  business  transactions  of  any  city.  In 
the  application  of  machinery  to  dispense  with  muscular  energy  as 
far  as  possible  in  this  department  of  commerce,  the  United  States 
is  preeminent.  In  the  business  streets  of  London,  one  of  the 
tourist's  sights  is  the  porters  who  carry  on  their  bricks  barrels 
of  flour  and  other  materials  which  are  to  be  moved.  Furnished 
with  a  kind  of  gigantic  collar,  the  front  of  which  rests  against  their 
foreheads,  while  the  other  end  rests  on  their  backs,  forming,  as 
they  stoop -forward,  a  sort  of  platform  for  the  reception  of  a  ba^ 
rel  of  flour,  long  lines  of  them  may  be  seen  thus  transferring 
cargoes  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  huge  storehouses.  Such  a  sight 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  a  city  of  the  United  States.  Human  beings 
are  held  at  too  high  a  rate  to  be  made  mere  machines  of,  and  the 
American  quickly  uses  his  brains  in  devising  some  mechanism 
which  shall  free  him  from  the  need  of  straining  his  back. 

With  the  introduction  of  hoisting  machinery,  the  same  course 
of  improvement  has  been  gone  through,  which,  in  the  consideration 
of  various  branches  of  industry  treated  of  elsewhere  in  this  work, 
we  have  found  was  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  perfection.  It 
was  necessary  that  experiments  should  be  made  in  order  that  suffi- 
ciept  data  might  be  attained  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  conception  of 
what  was  needed  in  a  perfect  hoisting  machine,  and  thas  to  me- 
thodically design  a  machine  which  should  fulfil  the  requirements. 

The  first  neces^  Was  evidently  that  the  maohinery  should  be 
SAFt.  It  is  an  axiom  in  practical  mechanics  that  ever;^  working 
machine  must  wear  out.    The  very  laws  by  whidi  its  efficiency  » 
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obtained  reqaire  this.  The  ordinary  processes  by  which  power  is 
comnmnkated  to  and  exerted  bj  the  machine  render  its  continued 
existence  and  operation  a  course  of  gradual  weakening.  Though 
this  is  not  immediately  perceptible,  yet  from  any  logical  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  it  will  be  manifest  that  it  is  so.  With 
a  hoisting  apparatus  worked  by  ropes,  each  time  that  it  is  used 
must,  of  course,  diminish  the  strength  of  tlie  ropes,  and  bring  ap- 
proximately nearer  the  time  when  the  weakest  spot,  which  meas* 
uros  the  strength  of  the  whole  rope,  and  lurks  hidden  somewhere 
in  its  length,  will  yield,  and  bring  disaster,  and  possibly  death,  to 
those  using  the  machine. 

Kor  can  this  period,  which  must  come,  since  it  is  as  inevitable 
as  iate,  be  more  than  deferred  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  ropes, 
or  by  doubling  their  number.  The  fatal  moment  is  thus  merely 
put  off  to  a  later  day.  From  the  very  conditions  in  which  hoist- 
ing machinery  is  intended  to  work,  this  moment  when  the  inevita- 
ble disintegration  of  the  working  parts  brings  about  their  rupture, 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  in  almost  any  other  mechanical  combina- 
tion. A  machine  which  is  applied  to  the  performance  of  any  cer< 
tain  work,  breaks,  and  becomes  incompetent  to  perform  its  task. 
The  result  in  this  case  is  only  tiiat  the  work  lemains  unperformed. 
Such  a  contingency  may  be  productive  of  very  considerable  an- 
noyance, of  loss  of  time  and  money,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  pecu-^ 
liar  combinations  of  circumstances,  it  may  result  in  an  accident 
productive  of  damage  and  loss  of  life.  But  with  hoisting  ma- 
chinery, the  advent  of  the  fatal  moment  when,  while  doing  its 
work,  the  disintegration  of  its  parts  renders  it  incompetent  to 
eontinue  its  operation,  introduces  a  new  combination  of  circum- 
stances, by  which  disaster  and  probable  destruction  of  life  appear 
inevitable.  The  work  of  a  hoisting  machine  is  overcoming  the 
power  of  gravity,  and  as  soon  as  the  machine  becomes  incompe- 
tent to  this  end,  instantiy  gravity  asserts  itself,  and  the  load 
descends  with  rapidly  accelerated  force  to  the  earth  again,  bearing 
all  obstructions  before  it,  and  frequentiy  resulting  in  terrible  dis- 
aster and  loss  of  life. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  construct  a  hoisting  apparatus  which. 
should  be  safe,  an  entirely  new  method  must  be  followed  in  which, 
to  secure  immtmity  from  accidents,  reliance  was  not  placed  upon 
any  of  the  working  parts  of  the  machinery,  but  upon  entirely  in- 
dependent appltances,  brought  into  action  upon  the  occurrence  of 
an  accident,  in  order  to  prevent  any  disastrous  results  arising  from 
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it.  By  such  a  purely  scientific  conception  and  development  of  the 
required  improvements  in  hoisting  machinery,  security  in  its  use, 
and  immunity  from  accidents  arising  from  disintegration  of  the 
working  parts,  are  made  as  nearly  absolute  as  possible.  This  sci- 
entific conception  has  been  developed,  and  forms  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  hoisting  apparatus  built  by  **  Otis  Brothers  &  Go." 

In  their  elevators  for  factories,  for  use  in  hotels,  or  for  other 
purposes,  dependence  for  safety  from  accidents  is  not  placed  upon 
the  working  parts  of  the  machinery,  but  upon  special  safety  appli- 
ances, devoted  only  to  this  end,  which,  being  brought  into  opera- 
tion only  when  necessity  occurs  for  their  use,  are  exempt  from  the 
disintegration  and  weakening  incident  to  the  working  parts  of  all 
machinery  in  constant  use,  and  are  consequently,  always  ready  to 
perform  the  part  assigned  them  whenever  occasion  requires. 

The  machines  now  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Otis  Brothers  &  Co. 
have  been  perfected  by  a  course  of  study  and  experiment  devoted 
especially  to  the  single  object  of  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  most 
perfect  security  in  the  design  and  construction  of  hoisting  ma- 
chinery. The  fact  that  some  two  thousand  of  them  are  now  in  use, 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  that  they  have  so  proven  them- 
selves efficacious  and  safe,  that  the  demand  for  them  is  constantly 
increasing,  demonstrates  that  the  manufacturers  are  right  in  claim- 
ing for  them  a  superiority  in  their  qualities  which  is  not  far  from 
absolute  perfection. 

Their  hoisting  platforms  and  cars  will  not  fall  down  should  the 
rope  break,  nor  back  down  rapidly  should  the  working  parts  be- 
come injured  by  any  accident,  nor  is  their  machinery  liable  to 
become  deranged  and  inoperative  when  wanted.  Their  long 
experience  as  manufacturers  has  shown  that,  on  the  average, 
less  than  one  machine  in  ten '  of  their  construction  requires  any 
repair  before  it  has  been  in  active  operation  five  years ;  and,  as  a  ruley 
they  generally  run  ten  years  before  it  is  necessary  to  stop  and 
overhaul  them.  This  admirable  result  is  obtained  by  the  extreme 
care  exercised  in  their  construction.  All  the  material  used  is 
carefully  selected  from  the  best,  nor  is  any  poor  workmanship 
.permitted,  so  that  the  parts  work  together  evenly,  without  any 
interference.  This  result  is  the  better  obtained  by  the  organ- 
ization of  Messrs.  Otis  Brothers  &,  Go.'s  works,  at  which  the 
machinery  for  every  use  of  the  hoisting  elevators  is  built  entire, 
and  tested  before  it  is  considered  complete ;  and  thus  careihl  su- 
pervision is  exercised  over  the  construction  of  eveiy  party  with  the 
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further  advantage  that,  when  repairs  are  needed,  the  required  part 
can  be  fumiahed  without  delay  or  trouble,  and  the  machines  guar- 
anteed from  ail  imperfections  of  material  or  workmanship. 

In  constructing  these  hoisting  machines,  the  cldrf  consideration 
kept  in  view  has  been  wifUy ;  and  this  is  more  especially  necessary 
in  their  application  as  passenger  elevators  for  hotels,  large  manu- 
factories, and  public  buildings  of  various  kinds.  The  car,  or  plat- 
form, the  lifting  gear,  and  the  engines  which  furnish  the  motive 
power,  are  all  considered  as  component  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
thus  greater  safety,  facility,  and  economy  in  their  manufacture  and 
use  have  been  obtained.  The  engines  are  provided  with  double 
cylinders,  and  are  reversible.  Both  cylinders  are  connected  with 
a  single  shaft,  with  cranks  set  at  right  angles,  thus  avoiding  all 
chance  of  stopping  upon  dead  centres.  The  steam  passes  from 
the  cylinders  by  a  single  valve,  which  is  so  arranged  as  by  a 
simple  movement  to  reverse  or  check  the  current.  The  same 
movement  which  shuts  off  the  steam  closes  the  exhaust  orifice,  so 
that  further  motion  of  the  engine  is  impossible,  thus  placing  the 
car  under  absolute  control,  both  in  its  upward  and  downward 
movements,  so  long  as  the  gearings  remain  intact.  By  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  reversing  valve,  its  opening  is  graduated  to  suit 
the  changed  relation  and  action  of  the  loading  on  the  downward 
trip,  and  any  excessive  rapidity  of  motion  is  thus  prevented. 

The  brakes  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  brought  into  action  and  re- 
leased with  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  engine,  so  that  they 
do  not  act  while  the  car  is  in  motion,  but  hold  it  immovable  when 
required.  The  engines  give  a  motion  to  the  car  varying  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  feet  a  minute,  the  rate  being  always  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  operator.  The  energy  of  the  engine  is 
communicated  to  the  machinery  by  a  belt,  by  which  the  noise  and 
jar  of  rapidly-working  gearing  is  avoided.  The  other  gearings 
used  are  so  accurately  adjusted  that  the  machinery  works  noise- 
lessly and  without  any  jarring,  A  "  stop  motion  "  is  introduced 
into  the  mechanism  of  the  engine,  by  which,  after  the  winding 
drum  has  made  the  number  of  revolutions  requisite  for  carry- 
ing the  car  to  the  extremity  of  its  trip,  the  steam  is  shut  off 
automatically,  and  it  is  impossible  to  start  the  engine  again  ex- 
cept in  the  opposite  direction.  This  improvement  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  crash,  which  may  at  any  time  occur,  from  the  break- 
ing of  the  hand  rope,  in  hoisting  machines  unprovided  with  such 
an  automatically  working  device. 

61 
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The-ranning  gear  and  guides  by  which  the  car  is  kept  in  place 
consist  of  rubber-faced  wheels,  acting  upon  planed  iron  guides,  so 
that  perfect  freedom  from  rattling  or  jar  is  Secured.  The  safetj 
appliances  by  which  the  car  is  secured  in  the  event  of  the  rope 
breaking,  from  the  inevitable  disintegration  to  which  it  Is  sub- 
jected by  use,  are  various,  and  are  applied  always  in  duplicate, 
each  set  being  entirely  independent  of  the  other  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  capable  alone  of  sustaining  the  entire  weight  of  the  car, 
together  with  its  load.  The  first  of  those  safety  appliances  con- 
sists of  heavy  iron  pawls,  combined  with  powerful  steel  springs, 
and  other  suitable  mechanism  ^r  forcing  the  pawls  into  contact 
with  the  safety  ratchets,  in  case  the  liiling  rope  should  break. 
The  safety  ratchets  are  of  iron,  very  heavy,  and  having  the  strong- 
est possible  form.  They  rise  from  the  ground,  and  extend  to  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  car  is  to  rise.  Together  with  the  pawls 
they  have  a  peculiar  conformation,  which  insures  the  perfect  lock- 
ing together  of  the  two  immediately  following  the  slightest  con- 
tact at  the  points,  and  renders  their  separation  impossible,  except 
by  the  lifting  rope,  when  properly  in  order,  and  thus  absolutely 
prevents  the  falling  of  the  car,  should  the  lifting  rope  break,  a 
greater  distance  than  that  which  separates  the  cogs  of  the  ratchets, 
being  three  inches. 

The  safety  drum  is  another  safety  device  which  guards  against 
accidents  arising  from  some  derangement  in  the  machinery,  or 
some  obstruction  in  the  hatchway,  whereby  the  ropes  may  be  un- 
coiled from  the  main  drum  of  the  engine  while  the  car  remains 
temporarily  lodged  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  bottom. 
It  is  also  a  perfect  safeguard  against  the  too  rapid  descent  of  the 
car  in  case  the  belt,  or  any  part  of  the  gearing  connected  with 
the  engine,  should  give  way,  or  if  run  too  fast  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  operator.  The  safety  drum  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
sheave-wheels,  and  acts  as  the  medium  through  which  motion  is 
communicated  from  the  engine  to  the  car.  All  ropes  connecting 
from  the  engine  to  the  car  are  arranged  to  act  upon  this  drum,  in 
such  a  manner  that  any  derangement  in  their  bearings,  or  change 
in  their  action,  or  increase  of  their  motion  beyond  that  prescribed 
as  the  regular  working  rate,  will  immediately  bring  into  action 
two  powerful  brakes,  and  thus  instantly  stop  the  entire  apparatus. 

The  special  arrangement  by  which  this  effect  is  produced  is  such 
as  could  hardly  be  made  plain  enough  here  without  a  series  of 
illustrations  and  an  amount  of  description  which  our  limited  space 
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will  uot  allow.  In  practice,  it  has,  howCTer,  been  proved  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  breaking  of  an;  one  of  the  several  ropes 
used  in  makigg  the  diflereat  connections  of  the  apparatus,  is  to 
lock  the  car  securely  to  the  ratchets,  by  the  instantaneous  action 
of  one  or  both  of  the  safety  fixtures,  while,  at  the  same  time,  one 
or  both  of  the  brakes  are  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  safety  drum, 
aad  the  car  is  thus  doubiy  prevented  from  falling. 

The  ropes  used-in  the  construction  of  tlicse  hoisting  apparatus 
are  all  made  of  the  beat  steel,  and  each  of  them  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining ten  times  the  weight  which  can  ever  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  In  the  works  of  the  Messrs.  Otis  Brothers  &  Co.,  not  only 
19  all  the  machinery  of  their  apparatus  niLide,  hut  also  the  cars  used 
in  the  elevators.     In  the  coniitruction  of  these  tho  same  consum* 
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mate  care  is  taken,  and  strength,  with  a  luxury  of  tasteful  deco- 
ration, is  a  characteristic  of  their  passenger  elevators.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  modem  convenience  in  use  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  at 
Arnold,  Constable  ife  Go's,  N,  York;  at  Congress  Hall.  Saratoga  ;  the 
Gait  House,  Lnuiavillu;  the  Maxwell  House,  Nashville;  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  \ew  Orleans;  and  the  Occidental  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  as  specimens,  among  the  other  numerous  ones  they  have 
built,  will  show  conclusively  the  merit  of  their  work,  and  exhibit 
tho  reasons  for  the  reputation  they  have  gained. 

Tho  works  of  Messrs.  Otis  Brothers  &  Co.,  at  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y.,  — 
a  large  and  attractive  brick  building,  —  occupy  the  corner  of 
^Vells  Avenue  and  Athcrton  Street,  with  a  frontage  of  two  hun- 
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dred  feet  on  each.  The  first  and  second  floore  on  Wells  Avenue 
are  devoted  to  machine  and  finishing  shops,  the  third  floor  to  stor- 
age of  patterns,  finished  parts,  etc.,  and  a  large  w^ter  tank  from 
which  there  are  hose  connections  to  the  whole  building.  On 
Atherton  Street  are  the  cabinet  and  finishing  shops,  and  painting, 
polishing,  and  varnishing  rooms,  etc.  In  the  rear  are  the  heating 
chambers  for  seasoning  timber,  the  carpenter  shop,  and  the  lumber 
yard.  Here,  under  ground,  are  water  cisterns'  for  ordinary  use, 
and,  in  case  of  fire,  kept  constantly  full.  The  basement  story  is 
occupied  by  the  boiler  and  engine  room,  blacksmith  shop,  store- 
room, and  vaults  containing  hundreds  of  tons  of  forge  and  furnace 
coals.  Throughout,  order  reigns  supreme.  The  exquisite  judg- 
ment and  skill  with  which  means  are  adapted  to  ends,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  power  is  distributed  from  the 
engine  to  the  atmospheric  hammer  and  bolt  tools  in  the  blacksmith 
shop,  to  the  planers  and  saws  in  the  carpenter  shop,  to  the  pow- 
erful lathes,  planers,  and  bolt  cutters  in  the  machine  shop,  and  the 
safety  hoister.  The  gliding,  horizontal  motion  of  the  engine,  quiet 
as  the  action  of  a  pair  of  human  lungs  in  perfect  repose,  is  com- 
municated through  perfectly-turned  and  adjusted  shafting,  by 
snugly-fitting  belts  and  self-oiling  pulleys,  to  the  perfectly  working 
machines,  with  such  absolute  certainty  <and  ease  that  no  power  ifi 
lost.  Everything  denotes  that  here,  at  least,  is  one  shop  where 
there  is  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place.  Every 
man  has  his  especial  duty,  and  is  doing  it.  The  work  goes  on 
from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  with  two  entire  sets  of 
hands,  working  day  and  night,  j'et  there  is  no  jar,  no  perceptible 
friction,  no  confusion,  or  disorder.  No  one  need  wonder  that, 
from  such  a  perfectly  appointed  shop,  are  turned  out  such  perfectly 
appointed  machines.  Here  is  no  mushroom  growth  ;  the  business 
has  developed  by  natural  and  perfectly  healUiy  processes,  from  the 
small  beginning  under  the  cider  Otis  some  twenty  years  ago,  into 
an  incorporated  company  with  ample  means.  A  visitor  to  these 
works  sees  no  finished  hoisters  waiting  customers ;  all  are  sold 
long  before  they  are  finished,  and  Messrs.  Otis  Brothers  &  Co. 
now  find  themselves  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  at  least  doubling 
their  productive  capacity.  By  careful,  prudent  management,  and 
watchful  supervision  of  all  the  details  of  their  business,  and  mann- 
facturing  all  parts  of  their  hoisting  machinery  and  cars  in  thei> 
own  works,  they  aim  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  the  mini- 
mum,  and  being  content  with  very  moderate  profits,  are  deter- 
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mioed  to  merit  a  coDtinuance  of  public  favor  and  patroDoge.  Tfaey 
are  prepared  to  meet  and  provide  for  any  demand  for  their  incon- 
tcstabi;  safe  and  saperior  hoisting  machioery. 

The  grand  edifice  of  the  New  York  Life  Insarance  Company, 
318  Broadway  (and  In  which  is  situated  the  chief  office  of  Messrs. 
Otis  Brothers  &  Co.,  while  they  liave  another  office  at  the  factory 
in  Tonkere),  is  supplied  with  a  beautiful  niodel  of  their  passenger 
elevator,  kept  in  constant  operation  during  buBinees  hours,  and 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  strangers  to  the  city,  as  well  as  resi- 
dents, at  all  times  —  a  practical  illustration  of  tbe  perfection  of 
Messrs.  Otis  Brothers  &  Co.'s  work. 
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The  great  lead*  mines  of  the  United  States  are  what  are  called 
the  "  Upper  Mines,"  on  each  Bide  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  North- 
western Illinois,  South-western  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  the 
"Lower  Mines,"  found  chiefly  south  of  tlie  Missouri  River,  io  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  Upper  Mines  were  discovered  by  La  Sueur, 
in  nOO,  and  were  worked  from  1788  to  1809  by  Julien  Dubuque,  a 
French  miner,  who  owned  the  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  city  in 
Iowa  bearing  his  name  now  stands.  When  the  United  Statca 
acquired  possession  of  this  region,  leases  were  authorized  of  the 
mineral  lands,  but  none  were  issued  till  1822,  and  very  little  min- 
ing done  till  1826.  In  1839  Dr.  D.  D,  Owen  was  appointed  bythe 
government  to  make  a  geological  surrey  of  this  whole  district  for 
the  purpose  of  designating  the  mineral  lands  to  be  reserved  from 
sale. 

But  the  leasing  system  and  the  collection  of  rents  were  found 
to  be  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  that,  in  1844,  the  mineral 
lands  were  entered  for  sale.  Dr.  Owen  reports  the  lead  region 
as  covering  sixty-two  townships  in  Wisconsin,  ten  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  Illinois,  and  eight  in  Iowa,  extending,  at  the  ex- 
treme limit,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  bounded 
bythe  Wisconsin  River  on  the  north,  bythe  Apple  River  in  Illinois 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  east  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Peca- 
tonika.  The  rock  in  which  the  lead  veins  occur  is  termed  "  galena 
limestone,"  and  is  a  formation  entirely  western,  not  being  recog^ 
nized  cast  of  Wisconsin.  Its  position  in  the  geological  column  is 
(1060 
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between  the  Hudson  Siver  gfoup  and  the  Trenton  limestone,  with 
tbe  Qpper  layers  of  which  the  lower  layers  of  galena  limestone 
alternate. 

The  galena,  or  lead  ore.  ia  of  a  lustrous-black  color,  and  breaks 

easily,  with  a  cubical  fracture.     It  is  found  in  small  quantities  at 

the  surface  in  tlie  clay  of  the  fields  and  forests,  and  is  called  by 

the  miners  "  float  mineral."     These  are  indications  of  a  crevice  or 

wall  of  galena  beneath.     These  walls  are  of  various  widths,  olleu 

not  more  than  a  foot ;  but  such  narrow  crevices  are  often  parted 

from  each  other  by  only  a  narrow  Mm  of  rock.     The  crevices  of 

mineral  oflen  expand  into  pockets  or  chimneys,  where  the  ore  is 

in  considerable  masses  and  in  great  purity.     In  other  diggings  the 

lead  is  in  flat  deposits  or  sheets,  so  that  a  removal  of  the  surface 

rock  discloses  an  immense  sheet  or  expanse  of  ore.     One  at  Mills 

Lode  was  found  twenty  feet  across,  and  from  two  to  three  feet 

thick,  of  solid  galena.     Over  a  million  pounds  were  taken  from  it, 

leaving  large  masses  still  in  sight. 

Pig  lead  is  obtained  from  galena,  by  roasting  in  a  furnace  not 

unlike  a  limekiln,  using  half  a  ton  of  charcoal  to  a  ton  of  ore. 

The  Are  is  lighted  after  the  furnace  is  charged.     In  half  an  hour 

the  mass  becomes  red  hot,  and  the  materials  begin  to  flow.     The 

working  doors  are  then  opened,  and  the  charge  pushed  back  and 

spread  ;  quicklime  is  thrown  over  the  surface,  the  effect  of  which 

is  to  dry  up  the  slag  and  preserve  the  metal  from  oxidation.    The 

5re  is  kept  hot,  with  occasional  alternations  of  cooling,  for  about 

bur  and  a  half  hours,  when  the  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 

3  opened,  and  the  lead  pours  out  with  the  slag.     But  the  latter  is 

ushed  back,  and  the  clear  lead  runs  into  the  grooves  carved  for 

;  in  moist  sand,  and  thus  forms  pigs  or  bars.     In  general  five  thou* 

ind  pounds  of  galena  yields  three  thousand  of  pig  lead,  much 

^fug-  left  in  the  slag. 

The  quantities  of  lead  melted  in  the  Dubuque  mineral  region  is 

^ge,  but  varies  much  according  to  the  attractions  of  other  fields 

industrj.      In  the  year  1846  the  quantity  of  American  lead  sold 

St.  Liouis  and  New  Orleans  was  about  fifty-five  million  pounds. 

1858  the  quantity  was  twenty-one  million  pounds,  and  the  year 

vious  only  fourteen  million.     The  war  discouraged  this  industry, 

ilJso  the  more  enticing  mineral  fields  of  the  far  west,  which  at- 

!ted,  and  still  attract,  the  mining  population.     We  import  two 

hree  times  as  much  lead  as  we  produce,  the  mines  of  England 

of  Spain  furnishing  us  great  quantities. 
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The  chief  use  we  make  of  lead  is  in  the  form  of  tubes^  for  water 
and  other  fluids.  Some  is  rolled  in  sheets,  for  use  on  roofs  in  cap- 
ping sharp  corners,  and  much  is  melted  and  run  into  shot,  or 
moulded  into  bullets.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  make  lead 
a  fluid  is  moderate,  and  the  process  of  rolling  lead  into  sheets  is 
quite  simple.  The  iron  cylinders,  through  which  a  mass  of  lead 
not  quite  at  a  melting  heat  is  made  to  pass,  are  geared  and  fitted 
with  a  screw,  that  permits  their  distance  apart  to  be  diminished  as 
the  lead  becomes  flatter  from  frequent  pressure  between  them.  In 
passing  through  from  two  to  four  hundred  times,  the  length  maj 
be  increased  from  six  feet  to  four  hundred.  When  the  sheets  be- 
come too  long,  they  are  cut,  and  the  parts  are  roUed  down  to  the 
required  thinness. 

Lead  pipe  is  made  in  two  ways.  A  short,  thick  cylinder  is  first 
cast  of  the  exact  bore  required,  and  then  di*awn  between  suitable 
rolls,  a  long  steel  mandrel  being  kept  in  (he  portion  passing 
through  the  rolls. 

In  the  second  method  a  hydrostatic  press  forces  the  melted  lead 
through  dies  of  the  required  size.  The  piston  passes  through  a 
press  under  the  floor,  entering  a  strong,  upright  metallic  cylinder. 
This  is  filled  with  lead,  as  required  by  a  spout  in  the  top,  and  the 
spout  is  then  closely  shut.  Surrounding  the  cylinder  is  an  annular 
receptacle  for  live  coals,  which  keeps  the  lead  within  the  cylinder 
at  a  melting  heat.  A  steel  die,  of  the  required  diameter  for  the 
outside  of  the  pipe,  is  connected  with  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
through  the  centre  of  this  die  passes  from  the  centre  of  the  piston 
below  the  mandrel,  which  determines  the  size  of  the  bore.  As  the 
piston  is  driven  upward,  the  lead  in  the  cylinder  is  forced  into  the 
annular  space  between  the  fixed  collar  or  die  and  the  mandrel,  and 
emerging  above,  cools  in  form  of  a  finished  pipe,  and  is  coiled  on 
a  drum  suspended  above  the  apparatus. 

Shot  is  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead  with  arsenic.  Hard  lead  re- 
quires about  ten  parts  or  more  in  one  thousand.  Two  or  three 
tons  of  lead  are  melted  in  a  pot,  and  this  is  surrounded  with  a  ci]> 
cle  of  ashes  or  pulverized  charcoal,  into  the  middle  of  which  the 
arsenic  is  introduced  and  stirred  in.  The  pot  is  then  covered  and 
left  several  hours,  when  the  arsenic  is  found  combined  with  the 
lead.  It  is  then  tested,  and  when  the  proportions  of  arsenic  and 
lead  are  found  to  be  just  right,  the  melted  mass  is  run  into  bars, 
and  taken  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  where  it  is  again  melted  and 
run  through  colanders.     These  are  hollow,  hemispherical  iron  disks. 
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or  rectangular  flat  sheets,  pierced  with  holes  of  uniform  size. 
These  holes  vary  from  one  thirtieth  to  one  three  hundred  and 
sixtieth  of  an  inch ;  but  the  shot  is  always  of  greater  diameter 
than  the  holes  through  which  it  ran.  A  thin  coating  of  the  oxide 
of  lead  is  kept  over  the  colandei*s  to  hasten  the  cooling  process. 
The  shot  fall  through  quite  a  height  into  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
from  which  they  are  taken,  dried,  and  assorted.  This  is  done  by 
putting  them  in  a  revolving  copper  cylinder,  slightly  inclined  and 
peiforated.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder,  partly 
filled  with  pulverized  graphite,  which  polishes  them  to  perfect 
smoothness.  From  this  tliey  are  taken  to  the  top  of  an  inclined 
plane,  and  rolled  down.  Those  which  are  truly  spherical  go  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  imperfect  ones  roll  off  at  the  sides.  Shot  towers 
are  of  different  heights,  according  to  the  size  of  shot  required. 
The  smaller  shot  can  be  made  at  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
but  for  the  larger  size  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  are  required. 
The  highest  shot  tower  in  the  world  is  at  Villach,  in  Oarinthia,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet. 

A  process  has  recently  been  patented  in  the  United  States  by 
which  shot  is  made  at  a  low  elevation,  by  forcing  a  strong  current 
of  air  upon  it  as  it  falls  into  the  water. 

Another  important  use  to  which  lead  is  put  is  the  preparation 
of  oxide  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  as  a  pigment.  In  this  branch  of 
the  lead  industry  this  country  takes  a  prominent  and  probably  the 
leading  position,  as  the  practice  of  painting  our  dwelling-houses  is 
more  common  than  in  any  other  country.  The  making  of  white 
lead  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  Paints. 

Zinc  is  a  whitish  metal,  resembling  lead  and  tin,  harder  than  the 
former,  and  not  so  hard  or  so  brilliant  as  the  latter.  When  cold 
it  is  brittle,  but  heated  beyond  two  hundred  and  twelve  de^ 
grees  it  becomes  ductile  and  malleable.  The  three  chief  uses  of 
zinc  are,  first,  rolled  in  sheets  for  roofing,  lining  tubs  and  tanks, 
and  protecting  wooden  surfaces  from  the  heat  of  stoves  and  fur- 
naces ;  second,  as  a  chemical  solution  in  galvanizing  iron ;  and 
third,  converted  by  heat  into  a  white,  feathery  powder,  it  is  col- 
lected in  flannel  bags,  compressed,  and  ground  in  linseed  oil,  mak- 
ing a  brilliant  white  paint.  Of  zinc  used  in  this  country  in  a 
metallic  form,  the  greater  part  is  of  foreign  production. 

The  development  of  the  zinc  interest  in  this  country  is  of  recent 
origin,  and,  though  inconsiderable  in  the  production  of  sheet  zinc 
and  spelter, — the  chief  furnace  yielding  about  three  thousand  tons 
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annually,  —  the  amount  of  Einowhite,  or  flocculeut  oxide  of  mc, 
ground  in  oil  and  sold  as  a  pigment,  is  large,  and  increasing  every 
year.  The  very  best  snow-white  zinc,  of  which  small  quantities 
are  used  in  the  inside  finish  of  the  best  buildings,  is  produced  in 
France  by  the  combustion  of  sheet  ziuc.  The  American  ziuc 
paints  are  made  from  the  ore,  and  from  certain  of  our  ores  pig- 
ments of  great  beauty  and  lustre  are  manufactured  ;  but  the  im- 
purities in  some  ores  are  such  that  the  product  is  in  no  respect 
superior  to  common  white  lead. 

When  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments,  the  zinc  ore  is 
ground  fine,  and  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  fine  anthracite.  This 
mixture  is  thrown  upon  a  burning  mass  of  coal,  and  fanned  by  a 
blower  sending  a  blast  through  the  perforations  of  the  grate  of  the 
furnace.  As  the  products  of  combustion  nse,  a  current  of  air  is 
thrown  into  the  chimney,  and  the  zinc  burns  with  a  clear,  blue 
fiaine,  sending  up  the  oxide  in  fine,  white  povvder.  This  is  ca^ 
ried  up  into  a  large  cast-iron  receiver,  and  thence  driven  forward, 
growing  cooler  and  depositing  the  larger  and  darker  particles,  tiU 
the  finest  of  it  is  gathered  in  rows  of  flannel  bags.  From  these 
flannel  bags  the  snowy  powder  is  rattled  down  and  removed  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  then  compressed,  or  wadded  together,  and  taken  to 
paint  mills,  where  it  is  ground  in  linseed  oil.  As  a  paint,  zinc  is 
superior  to  lead  in  whiteness,  and  in  the  power  of  resisting  dis- 
coloration from  gases,  and  when  properly  condensed  before  grind- 
ing in  oil,  it  may  be  made  to  have  as  much  body  or  covering  prop- 
erty, and  is  to  be  preferred  to  lead,  as  being  less  costly,  and  be- 
cause it  resists  the  darkening  efiects  of  illuminating  gas. 

From  a  mine  in  North  Carolina,  near  Springfield,  an  ore  is  taken 
in  which  zinc,  lead,  and  silver  are  blended  in  a  remarkable  way 
When  roasted,  the  Bartlett  ore  gives  off  a  floss,  or  lustrous-white 
powder,  of  great  fineness  and  brilliancy.  Ground  in  oil,  the  Bart- 
lett paint  is  produced,  which  keeps  its  body  and  lustre  in  any  ex- 
posure,  and  bids  fair  to  win  its  way  to  the  first  rank  as  a  pigment. 
As  yet  the  supply  of  ore  has  not  been  found  sufficient;  but  other 
veins  of  this  remarkable  union  of  argentiferous  galena  with  sine 
occur  in  other  parts  of  that  state,  and  the  quantity  of  this  beaut^ 
ful  pigment  ground  each  year  constantly  increases.  The  peculiar 
value  of  this  ore  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  development  of  tlie 
numerous  mines  of  zinc  known  to  exist  in  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Appalachian  range. 
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The  antiquity  of  the  nail  is  proved  as  conclusively  by  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  as  if  we  bad  either  the  articles  themselves, 
preserved  from  an  antiquity  dating  far  behind  the  settlement  of 
£urope  by  the  nations  now  found  there,  or  a  record  of  equal  an- 
tiquity either  in  books  or  other  competent  monuments.  The 
Anglo-Sason  n('ijel,  the  Old  German  nagal,  tlie  Danish  nagle,  and 
other  European  terms  for  the  same  instrument,  in  their  evident 
phonetic  relation  to  the  Sanscrit  word  noLha,  show  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  brought  with  thera  the  knowledge  of  tlie  nail, 
as  they  brought  the  term  for  expressing  it,  from  the  distant  home 
whore  they  were  in  the  early  past  united  as  one  people. 

As  it  is  from  tbe  study  of  such  simple  words,  descriptive  of  tbo 
daily  wants  of  life,  that  modern,  philology  has  been  enabled  to 
reconstruct  much  of  the  past  history  of  miutkind  npon  this  planet, 
so  is  it  with  tbe  nail  itself  Its  fU>undance  and  its  cheapness  lie  at 
the  foundatioa  of  many  of  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  student  of  social  science  may  find  the  investigation 
of  its  history  and  use  as  valuable  for  a  knowledge  of  the  growth 
of  progress,  aa  the  philologist  has  found  iu  the  study  of  the  words 
(10G9) 
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used  to  express  it,  suggestions  for  the  history  of  races  otherwise 
unknown. 

While  a  pastoral  people  retain  their  custom  of  living  in  tents, 
made  either  from  skins,  or  cloths,  or  branches,  they  must  maui- 
iiestly  have  but  little  need  of  nails  for  the  construction  of  their 
houses  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  want  of  this  simple  ap- 
pliancC)  must  be  dependent  for  their  furniture  upon  such  simple 
make-shifts  as  can  be  improvised  without  their  use.  £veu  the 
houses  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who  had  arrived  at  a  position 
of  great  development  in  many  of  the  arts,  were  singularly  devoid 
of  furniture,  when  contrasted  with  even  the  humblest  cottage  of 
the  present  day.  One  of  the  reasons  why  brick  and  stone  were 
so  frequently  used  in  antiquity  was  the  inability  of  the  industry 
of  that  time  to  furnish  the  nails  necessary  for  easy  working 
in  wood. 

In  Carthage,  during  its  proudest  days,  the  houses  above  the  first 
story,  were  generally  built  of  puddled  clay.  A  modern  balloon 
frame  house,  put  togetlier  with  studs  only  two  by  four  inches,  but 
so  tied  and  strengthened  by  scientific  methods  of  construction,  that 
every  nail  holds  to  its  utmost  strength,  so  that  tlio  entire  structure 
will  blow  over  before  blowing  to  pieces,  is  an  evidence  of  greater 
constructive  skill  and  experience  Uian  many  an  ancient  ruin  of 
stone,  over  which  the  sentimental  tourist  goes  into  raptures. 

The  distinction,  however,  between  the  houses  of  the  ancients 
and  those  of  the  modems,  is  more  strikingly  seen  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  interior,  in  the  various  appliances  for  ease,  comfort, 
and  simple  decoration,  which  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  nails 
make  possible  now,  but  which  all  the  wealth  of  imperial  Rome, 
lavished  upon  the  palace  of  the  Gassars,  could  not  compass. 

In  modern  times,  also,  the  furniture  of  our  houses  has  undergone 
a  similar  change  in  its  character.  The  solid  high-backed  chairs  of 
our  ancestors,  with  the  ponderous  tables  and  high  sideboards,  are 
now  replaced  with  lighter  articles  of  more  graceful  forms,  as  the 
balloon  frame  has  replaced  the  solid  timber  frames  of  oar  fore- 
fathers, in  which  so  much  wood  was'wasted,  without  the  advantage 
of  proportionally  more  strength.  The  nail  has  replaced  the  mortise 
and  tenon,  and  economy  of  material,  as  well  as  economy  of  force, 
is  the  end  we  now  seek  to  attain  in  our  building,  as  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life. 

As  a  test  of  the  comparative  advance  of  different  peoples  in  the 
race  of  civilization,  with  its  consequent  diffusion  of  comforts  and 
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luxuries,  their  use  of  nails,  and  especially  of  small  nails,  might  be 
used  with  advantage.  In  their  house  building,  boat  building,  ship 
building  ;  in  their  furniture,  their  upholstering,  their  decoration ; 
in  the  countless  utensils  of  domestic  and  agricultural  industry,  and 
in  a  thousand  other  specialties,  the  use  of  the  nail  is  indispensable  ; 
and  before  industry  could  supply  these,  their  existence  was  im- 
possible. 

In  fact,  had  not  mankind  outgrown  the  tendency  which  has 
everywhere  characterized  the  infancy  of  nations  to  personify  their 
gods,  and  ascribe  to  divinities  the  beneficent  establishment  of  their 
industries,  as  well  as  the  advent  of  their  misfortunes,  Vulcan  to- 
day would  be  more  fitly  represented  as  engaged  in  forging  naOs, 
than  in  manufacturing  thunderbolts ;  while  Venus  herself  would 
be  much  more  attractively  employed  in  persuading  him  to  invent 
a  tack  or  a  brad,  as  a  gift  for  some  of  her  favorites  upon  the  earth, 
than  in  getting  him  to  make  a  suit  of  invulnerable  armor,  or  a 
sword  which  should  never  become  dull. 

That  the  ancients,  however,  had  no  such  legend  to  account  for 
their  possession  of  the  nail,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  its  manufacture  was  so  simple  that  they  could  understand  it. 
It  was  only  the  processes  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  on 
account  of  their  complexity,  which  they  felt  obliged  to  account 
for  upon  some  theory  of  divine  assistance. 

The  suggestion  of  the  nail  was  ofiered  to  mankind  by  Nature 
herself.  The  uncivilized  man  of  early  times,  as  the  savage  does 
to-day,  found  in  the  thorn  an  instrument  better  fitted  for  his  use  in 
attaching  things  together  than  anything  he  could  make  himself 
With  his  increasing  ability,  however,  to  fashion  to  his  own  uses 
the  natural  materials  he  found  about  him,  he  would  soon  replace 
the  thorn  with  pins  of  wood ;  and,  as  the  use  of  iron  is  known  to 
have  been  reached  at  a  very  early  period, — so  early,  in  fact,  that 
all  record  of  it  is  lost,  nails  must  have  been  very  soon  made  from 
this  material,  since  its  strength,  its  hardness,  and  its  ductility 
make  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  purpose. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  those  of  modem  times, 
until  quite  recently,  Uhe  manufacture  of  nails  was  entirely  a  hand 
process,  each  nail  being  hammered  out  upon  an  anvil. 

In  the,  modem  history  of  the  civilized  world,  England  early 
assumed  the  lead  in  the  manufactory  of  nails.  Their  consumption 
was  great  enough  to  make  their  production  one  of  the  chief  in- 
dustrids  of   that  country,   as  many  as   sixty  thousand   persons 
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having  been  estimated  to  be  employed  in  this  single  branch  of 
manufacture  in  and  about  the  single  city  of  Birmingham,  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  this  industry. 

Though  the  process  was  almost  entirely  by  hand  until  within 
th,is  century,  yet  in  1618  a  patent  was  granted  in  England,  as 
appears  from  the  records  of  the  patent  ofHce,  to  Clement  Daw- 
berry,  for  *'  an  engine  worked  by  wator,  for  cutting  iron  into 
small  bars  or  rods,  for  making  nails."  Other  machines  were  sub- 
sequently invented  for  drawing  the  iron  rods,  or  forging  them  into 
the  shapes  in  which  they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  nail  maker. 
At  his  hands  the  nail  was  fashioned  with  a  hammer  from  the  end 
of  the  nail  rod,  heated  in  the  fire  to  redness,  and  then,  being  cut 
from  the  rod  with  a  chisel,  the  head  was  formed  with  the  hammer 
also,  the  nail  being  placed  in  the  "  bore,"  which  was  a  piece  of 
iron,  with  a  steel  knob  at  each  end,  perforated  to  the  size  of  the 
shank  of  the  nail,  and  countersunk  to  correspond  with  the  head. 

At  about  1790  the  first  machine  intended  to  do  away  with  hand 
labor  in  the  manufacture  of  nails  was  patented ;  it  was,  however, 
simply  intended  to  use  hammers,  driven  by  water  or  some  other 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  nails  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  were  worked  by  hand. 

In  1190,  however,  a  machine  patented  by  Thomas  Clifford  was 
designed  to  introduce  a  new  method.  He  used  two  iron  rollers, 
faced  with  steel,  into  which  were  sunk  impressions  the  shape  of 
the  nails  to  be  made.  One  half  of  the  form  of  the  nail  was  in 
each  roller,  and  these  forms  were  arranged  in  lines  running  round 
the  rollers,  so  that  a  bar  of  iron  placed  between  the  rollers  was 
squeezed  into  a  line  of  nails,  the  head  of  one  being  slightly  con> 
nected  with  the  end  of  another.  The  nails  were  afterwards  sepa- 
rated with  shears.  He  also  proposed,  by  placing  the  lines  of  Uiese 
forms  close  together,  to  convert,  by  the  same  process,  a  sheet  of 
iron  into  nails. 

It  was  also  attempted  about  this  time  to  make  nails  by  casting 
them ;  but  as  they  were  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  too  brittle 
for  any  practical  use,  this  method  was  abandoned.  The  nails 
made  by  all  of  these  processes  were  still  very  dear,  and  in 
America,  where  wood,  especially  in  the  early  times  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  was  chiefly  used  as  the  material  for  house- 
building, the  attention  of  inventive  men  was  early  directed  to 
methods  of  cheapening  their  production. 

The  first  nails  made  in  the  United  States  were  manufactured  by 
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the  hand  process  in  use  in  England.  In  the  colonial  times  the 
manufacture  was  carried  on  as  described  by  Fisher  Ames,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  a  speech  made  before  Congress  in  1789,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  put  a  duty  of  a  cent  a  pound  upon  all  imported  spikes, 
nails,  tacks,  and  brads,  in  order  to  foster  this  industry.  During 
the  debate  Mr.  Ames  said,  "  This  manufacture,  with  very  little 
encouragement,  has  grown  up  remarkably.  It  has  become  com- 
mon for  the  country  people  in  Massachusetts  to  erect  small  forges 
in  their  chimney  corners,  and  in  winter  and  in  evenings  when 
little  other  work  can  be  done,  g^eat  quantities  of  nails  are  made, 
even  by  children.  These  people  take  the  rod  iron  of  the  merchant 
and  return  him  the  nails ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  easy  mode 
of  barter,  the  manufacture  is  prodigiously  great.  These  advan- 
tages are  not  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  business  might  be  prosecuted  in  a  similar  manner 
in  every  state  exerting  equal  industry." 

In  Alexander  Hamilton's  report,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  1791,  in  speaking  of  the  consumption  of  iron,  he  says  that  the 
United  States  already  supplied,  in  a  great  measure,  their  demand 
for  spikes  and  nails,  and  were  able  to  do  so  entirely.  This  in- 
crease of  this  branch  of  manufacture  had  been  brought  about 
despite  the  action  of  the  English  government;  the  policy  of 
which,  during  the  entire  colonial  period,  had  been  calculated  to 
make  the  colonies  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mother  country  for 
all  the  manufactured  articles  they  consumed.  As  an  expression 
of  what  the  English  government  desired.  Lord  North,  during  the 
discontent  just  prior  to  the  revolution,  declared  that  the  colonies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  even  a  nail  for  their  own  use. 

This  short-sighted  and  selfish  policy  having  led  to  the  discon- 
tent which  finally  culminated  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
caused  a  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  colonies,  and  led  to  the 
quite  general  formation  of  leagues,  the  members  of  which  pledged 
themselves  to  use  no  imported  articles,  but  to  depend  entirely 
upon  those  manufactured  at  home.  The  result  of  this  condition 
of  things  was,  of  course,  to  increase  the  demand  for  home-made 
nails,  among  other  things,  and  to  stimulate  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  country  in  the  production  of  new  methods  for  increasing 
and  cheapening  their  manufacture. 

About  1776,  Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  hand  cards,  used  in  preparing 
wool    for  spinning,   found  the   price  of  the  tacks  used  in  their 
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inaniifactui*e  so  high,  owing  to  the  war  of  the  revolotion,  wia.*^ 
was  then  raging,  and  to  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  prodace 
thorn  by  the  hand  process  then  in  use,  invented  a  way  of  making 
tacks  by  cutting  them  from  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  then  heading  them  in  a  vice.  This  process  he  after- 
wards adapted  to  making  cut  nails,  and  he  is,  consequently,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  person  who  first  produced  nails  in  this  way. 

A  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails,  iuTcnted  about  1790 
by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
active  pioneers  in  the  army  of  American  inventors,  was  first  used 
at  Amesbury.  It  was  patented  January  16,  1795,  and  18  said  U> 
have  been  able  to  turn  out  10,000  nails  a  day. 

£zekiel  Reed,  of  Bridge  water,  invented,  about  1786,  a  machine 
for  cutting  tacks  and  nails,  which,  being  improved,  was  used  at 
Abington,  making  in  1815  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  tacks. 

Jesse  Reed,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  patented,  in  1807,  a  mi- 
chine  for  making  and  heading  tacks  at  one  operation,  at  the  rate 
Qf  sixty  thousand  a  day. 

In  1789  Samuel  Briggs,  of  Philadelphia,  memorialized  the  State 
Legislature  and  the  General  Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  machine 
for  making  nails,  screws,  and  gimlets,  and  deposited  with  them,  in 
a  sealed  box,  a  model  of  his  nail  machine,  subject  to  their  order. 
In  August,  1797,  he,  with  his  son,  received  the  first  patent  for  a 
nail-making  machine  issued  by  the  United  States. 

The  second  one  was  granted  in  February,  1794,  to  Thomas  Per- 
kins, of  Philadelphia. 

David  Fulsom,  also,  in  1789,  petitioned  the  legislature  to  pro- 
tect his  invention  for  cutting  nails  without  drawing. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  about  the  same  time  inventions  for  manu- 
facturing nails  were  made  by  various  persons,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  it  is  still  a  somewhat  disputed  point  to  whom 
the  credit  of  absolute  priority  is  due. 

The  business,  however,  having  been  thus  established,  in  1817  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Samuel  Rogers  and  Thomas  Blanchard,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  This  machine,  known  as  the  Blanchard  machine, 
has,  with  Reed's,  above  mentioned,  superseded  all  others.  Impor- 
tant as  has  been  its  influence  upon  the  large  industry  of  nail- 
making,  yet  the  patent  was  sold  to  a  company  for  only  fire  tbou- 
sand  dollars. 

The  representative  firm,  in  the  present  day,  of  the  manufacture 
of  tacks  and  small  nails  is  that  of  Messrs.  A.  Field  &  Sons,  at 
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TauntOD;  Mass.  In  this  manufactory  over  three  hundred  opera- 
tives are  employed,  and  about  two  hundred  and  twonty-five  ma- 
chines of  the  Blanchard  and  Reed  patterns,  with  an  important  im- 
provement patented  by  Mr.  William  H.  Field. 

The  buOdings  are  over  seven  hundred  feet  long,  and  in  their 
architectural  finish,  together  with  their  inside  decoration,  and  the 
order,  neatness,  and  propriety  of  their  arrangement,  are  at  once 
models  of  industrial  economy,  and  also  a  constant  school  for  the 
culture  of  those  who  are  engaged  there. 

In  common  with  every  other  variety  of  organized  life,  men  and 
women  are  the  results  of  their  surrounding  conditions ;  and  this 
truth,  which  is  too  often  neglected  in  the  arrangement  and  pro- 
priety of  our  industrial  enterprises,  is  here  fully  exemplified.  The 
moral  influences  of  neatness,  propriety,  and  order  are  seen  at  a 
glance  in  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  numerous  women 
and  children  who  are  here  usefully  employed. 

In  the  gradual  advance  of  industry,  from  the  ergastula,  or  slave 
pens  of  Rome,  through  the  modified  forms  of  villainage  and  serf- 
dom in  Europe,  to  that  of  citizenship  in  this  country,  with  each 
step  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  labor,  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  has  been  found  to  become  more  stable,  and  prop- 
erty to  become  more  secure,  in  proportion  as  the  material  welfare 
of  all  classes. has  been  increased. 

The  machinery  used  in  Messrs.  Fields'  establishment  is  mostly 
manufactured  by  the  company  from  their  own  patterns,  and  under 
their  own  inspection,  so  as  to  secure  the  best.  The  range  of  their 
manufacture  includes  about  a  thousand  varieties  of  small  nails  and 
tacks,  which  are  made  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  steel,  and,  in  fact, 
from  every  variety  of  material  used  for  this  purpose.  Over  thirty- 
five  millions  of  nails  and  tacks  are  made  here  daily,  and,  on  an 
average,  about  two  hundred  boxes,  or  other  packages,  of  nails  and 
tacks,  weighing,  in  the  aggregate,  between  nine  and  ten  tons,  are 
daily  sent  out  for  distribution  over  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Much  credit  in  the  organization  of  this  vast  industry  is  due  to 
Mr.  Elijah  S.  Caswell,  for  the  mechanical  skill  which,  during  the 
thirty  years  -he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  cutting  department, 
he  has  brought  to  bear  in  perfecting  the  machinery  used.  -  The 
visitor  to  this  establishment  will  be,  perhaps,  most  astonished  at 
seeing  in  the  cutting  room  the  array  of  machines,  which,  for  com- 
pactness, and  the  amount  of  work  they  perform,  are  probably 
excelled  nowhere  in  the  United  States.     Each  machine  cuts  and 
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heads  fifteen  thouBand  nails  or  tacks  an  hour.  Shoe  nails  are  cut 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  a  minute.  Here 
are  made,  also,  the  famous  chisel-pointed  nails,  used  in  boat  build- 
ing, and  which  are  made  by  no  other  tack  manufacturer.  In  the 
packing  room  is  an  admirably  designed  label  diagram,  showing  at 
a  glance  iti  what  drawer  any  desired  one  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  varieties  of  labels  used  can  be  found. 

The  extent  of  the  business  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these 
labels  are  provided  by  the  two  tons  at  a  time.  The  leather-headed 
tacks,  intended  specially  for  use  in  putting  down  carpets,  have 
also  here  a  complete  department  for  tlieir  manufactory.  The 
scraps  of  leather  from  shoe  manufactories  are  gathered  here  from 
far  and  near,  and  by  machinery  fashioned  into  the  caps  for  tacks, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  driven  through  them.  A  girl  oper- 
ating one  of  these  machines  can  leather  120,000  tacks  in  a  day. 

This  establishment  was  founded  by  Albert  Field,  who  died  in 
1869,  at  the  age  of  73.  The  success  he  met  with  is  a  proof  of 
his  business  capacity  and  his  talent  for  industrial  organization ; 
while  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  whom 
he  employed,  and  the  confidence  and  respect  he  acquired  in  the 
community,  are  evidences  of  his  high  character.  The  business  is 
now  carried  on  as  a  chartered  corporation  retaining  the  old  firm 
name,  and  under  the  direct  management  of  Mr.  George  A.  Field, 
president  of  the  corporation,  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Albert  Field, 
and  who  was  practically  engaged  in  the  business  with  his  father 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  of  Mr.  N.  Bradford  Dean,  treasurer  of 
the  corporation,  who  has  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  connected 
with  the  house.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Field,  also  another  son  of  Mr. 
Albert  Field,  is  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Leander  Soule,  a  practical  tack-maker  and  able  manager,  is 
superintendent  of  the  establishment.  Mr.  Otis  Allen,  who  has 
had  the  direct  charge  of  the  packing  and  shipping  department  for 
over  forty  years,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  these  notes,  he  having, 
by  his  peculiar  talent  in  systematizing  business,  and  by  economical 
management,  added  largely  to  the  effective  force  of  the  establish- 
ment. With  a  management  like  this,  and  ambitious  to  be  excelled 
by  none,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  tacks  of  A.  Field  &  Sons 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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,    QUESTIONS.  - 


L  BIC  HANOI!  R,  - 


The  practice  of  banking  and  Iha  cstabltshment  of  banks  belong 
OLtirely  to  the  modern  world.  The  nations  of  antiquity  knew 
nothing  about  such  practices.  The  passage  in  the  parable  of  the 
slothful  servant,  "Thou  oughtest  to  have  put  my  money  to  the 
exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  mine 
own  with  udury,"  shows  that  the  payment  of  interest  was  in  use 
'at  that  day,  while  Christ's  attack  upon  the  money  changers  in  the 
Temple  suggests  how  the  business  was  then  carried  on.  Of  course, 
as  man  stands  preeminently  among  the  rest  of  the  organic  world 
as  an  exchanging  animal,  trade  and  barter  were  probably  among 
the  first  methods  introduced  in  pre-htstoric  times  as  a  means  for 
gTAtifjing  the  desires  of  the  men  of  that  period. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Ilebrewe  unquestionably 
derived  many  of  their  arts  and  customs,  there  must  have  existed 
an  industrial  society  which  had  reached  quite  a  degi-ee  of  deveK 
opment.  The  government,  like  all  governments  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  development  of  popular  freedom,  had  organized  an  effective 
and  oppressive  system  of  taxation.  For  meeting  the  necessary 
expenses  of  building  anch  enormous  architectural  monuments  as 
still  exist  in  Egypt,  vast  sums  of  money  must  have  been  collected 
and  disbursed,  even  though  the  work  was.  performed  by  slaveB. 
(1079) 
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Anything,  however,  resembling  onr  modem  system  of  finance,  was 
entirely  unknown  to  them ;  or,  rather,  the  simple  germs  from 
which,  by  the  experience  of  successive  generations,  have  been  de- 
veloped the  financial  and  commercial  methods  now  in  use,  were  all 
that  they  possessed.  Their  money  consisted  entirely  of  coinage, 
and  their  only  method  of  keeping  it  was  by  carefully  guarding  it 
in  strongly  built  depositories. 

It  was  the  same  with  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.     In 
Rome,  with  all  the  luxury  which  the  resources  of  the  world  poured 
into  her  lap,  the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  the  modem  com- 
mercial methods  were  entirely  unknown.     The  money,  for  exam- 
ple; with  which  the  Roman  legions  were  paid,  accompanied  the 
army,  and  consisted  of  a  store  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  bad 
to  be  carefully  guarded,  and  was  most  difficult  of  transportation. 
Although  within  the  present  century  the  application  of  the  new 
scientific  method  of  study  to  the  records  of  antiquity,  has,  in  the 
hands  of  Niebuhr,  Grote,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  greatly 
increased  our  knowledge  of  the  political  significance  of  «iueh  of 
the  history  of  those  times,  and  has  corrected  a  great  deal  that 
formerly  passed  as  history,  while  the  study  of  such  subjects  was 
pursued  without  method,  and  always  in  the  interest  of  the  rulers, 
still  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  manners,  customs,  and  methods  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  which  has  not  been  as  yet  made  clear 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  modem  world  by  careful  coordination 
of  the  hints  and  suggestions  which  exist  for  such  studies  in  the 
literature  of  the  nations  of  that  time. 

Especially  is  this  so  with  the  financial  customs  of  the  ancients ; 
how  they  gained,  and  kept,  or  used  their  money,  and  the  effect 
which  the  want  of  our  modern  methods  in  these  matters  had  upon 
the  general  intelligence  and  political  independence  of  the  people 
are  still  subjects  of  inquiry.  It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  a  large,  cultivated,  and  industrial  population  existing 
without  a  bank,  and  much  of  the  political  subserviency  of  ancient 
times  was  caused  by  the  very  want  of  independence  which  such 
a  state  of  things  made  necessary.  The  understanding  and  control 
of  the  medium  of  exchange  are  as  important  for  the  freedom  of 
daily  life  as  the  comprehension  and  control  of  political  subjects 
are  to  political  independence,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  so,  since  a 
financial  despotism  is  more  constant  and  subtle  in  its  action  than 
political  tyranny,  and  enters  more  completely  into  all  the  daily  re- 
lations of  life.     It  is,  therefore,  but  natural  that,  in  the  modern 
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world,  and  especially  in  this  country,  the  course  of  social  revolu- 
•  tion  has  reached  the  stage  in  which  the  material  questions  have 
become  the  most  important.  By  the  possession  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  the  people  have  gained  the  right  to  take  an  interest  in  po- 
litical matters,  and  control  their  organization  in  accordance  with 
the  best  interests  of  their  own  morality  and  well-being.  It  is, 
therefore,  strictly  in  the  line  of  progress  that  the  material  ques- 
tions shonld  be  subjected  to  the  same  process ;  and  among  them 
there  is  not  one  which  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  banks 
and  banking. 

The  first  bank  established  in  the  modem  civilized  world  was  the 
bank  at  Venice,  which  was  founded  in  1157.  According  to  some 
authorities  it  was  founded  in  consequence  of  a  loan  which  tlie  state 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  raising  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
the  Greek  empire  in  1156-71.  According  to  other  accounts  it  was 
founded  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  new  condition  of  things 
caused  by  the  crusades.  The  armies  which  swarmed  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  the  East  required  some  new  commercial  method 
for  making  use  of  the  money  they  needed  for  their  expenses. 
Whichever  account  is  correct,  there  is  no  question  but  that,  at  first, 
it  was  simply  a  bank  of  deposit.  Persons  having  money  could  place 
it*  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  and  feel  secure  of  its  safety,  while 
they  were  also  able  to  have  it  transferred  to  the  account  of  some 
one  else  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  the  money  in  such  cases  re- 
maining in  the  possession  of  the  bank.  Slight  as  tliis  conven- 
ience appears  to  us  now,  yet  it  was  unquestionably  a  considerable 
advance  upon  those  which  were  in  .use  at  the  time  of  the  bank's 
foundation.  Subsequently  this  bank  introduced  the  custom  of 
transferring  its  deposits  by  drafts  drawn  by  their  owners. 

The  Bank  of  Venice  was  not,  however,  entirely  a  new  creation 
(human  institutions  are  never  formed  in  that  way),  but  was 
a  modification  of  the  conditions  previously  existing,  to  suit  the 
new  exigencies  of  the  new  conditions.  It  was  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  progress,  a  further  differentiation  in  the  growth  of  social 
organization.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  state,  contributions 
had  been  levied  upon  the  most  wealthy  of  its  inhabitants,  and  a 
chamber  of  lenders  ( Camera  degV  imprestiti)  had  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  funds  thus  collected,  and  of  pay- 
ing the  guaranteed  interest  of  four  per  cent,  to  the  lenders.  From 
these  creditors  of  the  state  was  subsequently  incorporated  a  com- 
pany for  the  management  of  their  mutual  interests,  and  from  this 
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the  Bank  of  Venice  was  formed.  This  bank  was  consequently 
an  incorporated  body  of  creditors  of  the  state,  to  whom  the  state 
gave  ceitain  privileges  in  compensatic^n  for  withholding  their 
money.  The  public  debt  was  made  transferable  on  the  books  of 
the  bank  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  done  with  those  of  many 
states,  or  with  the  stock  of  incorporated  companies.  One  of  its 
chief  privileges  consisted  in  the  obligation  placed  by  the  state 
upon  the  merchants,  to  get  their  contracts,  and  draw  their  bills  in 
bank  money  instead  of  in  the  current  money  of  the  city.  The 
Bank  of  Venice  was,  therefore,  essentially  a  bank  of  deposit,  and 
not  of  issue,  and  this  character  it  retained  during  the  six  centuries 
of  its  existence,  until  it  was  suppressed  in  1797,  when  the  armies 
of  revolutionary  France  obtained  possession  of  the  city. 

The  slowness  with  which  new  methods  of  social  organization 
were  accepted  and  introduced  in  Europe  during  this  period,  owing 
to  the  moral  stagnation  of  the  times  consequent  upon  the  isolation 
and  jealousy  of  the  various  communities,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  over  two  hundred  years  intervened  from  the  eBtablishraent 
of  the  Bank  of  Venice  to  the  next  institution  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  second  bank  in  Europe  was  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  which  was 
founded  in  1345.     The  Bank  of  Geneva  was  projected  in  1345, 
but  did  not  go  into  practical  operation  until  1407.     The  Bank  of 
Barcelona  was  established  in  1401,  and  bills  of  exchange  are  said 
to  have  been  first  negotiated  here.     The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was 
formed  in  1609,  as  a  bank  of  deposit  and  test  for  gold,  the  exten- 
sive commerce  of  that  city  at  this  time  having  m^de  it  commcr* 
cially  necessary  to  have  some  place  in  which  the  gold  coinage  of 
the  various  nations  could  be  tested,  and  their  value  reduced  to  a 
common  standard.     In  1619  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  was  founded 
for  performing  the  same  office  for  the  silver  coinage  circulating  in 
commerce.     The  profits  of  this  bank  were  made  by  its  charge  of 
one  half  of  one  per  cent,  for  testing  the  money  deposited  with  it, 
and  keeping  it,  subject  to  the  owner's  order. 

The  banking  history  of  England  is,  however,  of  most  importance 
here,  as  having  had  the  most  influence  upon  our  own  institutions 
of  this  kind.  The  practice  of  banking  was  unquestionably  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Italian  merchants,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  the  art  in  use  in  Venice,  and  who  settled  m 
London  in  considerable  numbers  about  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  who,  most  probably,  soon  entered  into  relations  with 
the  Jews  and  the  goldsmiths,  who  were  at  that  time  the  chief 
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inoaej-lenders  in  England,  and  even  now  have  not  entirely  lost 
their  traditional  claim  to  this  occupation. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  ike  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
published  in  1508,  says,  "  Then  have  ye  Lombard  Street,  so  called 
of  the  Longobards  and  other  merchants ;  strangers  of  diverse  na- 
tions assembling  there  twice  every  day.  Of  what  original,  or 
continuance,  I  have  not  read  of  record,  more  than  that  Eduard 
the  Second,  in  the  twelfth  of  his  reign,  confirmed  a  messuage^ 
some  time  belonging  to  Robert  Turke,  abutting  on  Lombard  Street 
toward  the  south,  and  toward  Cornhill  on  the  north,  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Florence,  which  provcth  the  street  to  have  had  the 
name  of  Lombard  Street  before  the  reign  of  Eduard  the  Second." 
This  same  locality  has  remained  the  financial  centre  of  London 
until  this  day,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Exchange,  and  the  various  gffices  of  the  other  joint-stock  banks 
and  private  bankers  and  brokers,  which  cluster  here  as  thickly  as 
bees  in  a  swarm,  make  the  value  of  the  land  dearer,  it  is  estimat- 
ed, than  any  other  piece  of  the  same  size  on  the  earth. 

The  early  prejudice  in  England  against  the  business  of  banking 
and  dealing  in  money  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  Ar- 
nold's Chronicle,  as  occurring  in  the  year  1278  :  ''  All  the  gold- 
smiths of  London,  with  all  those  that  kept  the  Change,  and  many 
other  men  of  the  city,  were  arrested  and  taken  for  buying  of  plates 
of  silver,  and  for  change  of  great  money  for  small  money,  which 
were  indicted  by  the  wards  of  the  city  ;  and  on  Monday  next  after 
the  Epiphany,  the  justices  sitting  at  the  Guildhall  to  make  deliv- 
erance, that  is  to  say.  Sir  Stephen  of  Pencestre,  Sir  John  of  Cob- 
ham,  and  other  with  that  these  last  pleased  to  associate  to  them, 
and  there  were  pre-judged,  and  drawn,  and  hanged  three  English 
Christian  men,  and  two  hundred  fourscore  and  twelve  English 
Jews." 

The  business  of  dealing  in  money  was,  in  those  "  good  old 
times,"  it  is  seen,  not  without  other  dangers  than  those  which  ac- 
company it  in  these  days ;  and  it  is  singular  to  see  the  preposter- 
ous legislation  by  which,  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  supposed  that  this  necessary  business  of  society  could  be  con- 
trolled or  repressed.  During  this  time  the  chief  trade  in  money, 
which  was  all  in  coin,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  persons 
called  the  royal  exchangers.  Severe  laws  were  made  against  the 
expoitation  of  English  coin,  and  Erasmus  gives  an  account  of  the 
annoyance  he  was  put  to  on  arriving  penniless  on  the  continent 
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from  a  trip  to  Engluid,  the  custom-house  officials  at  his  departure 
from  that  country  having  robbed  him,  both  actually  and  legally, 
of  every  penny  in  his  possession.  At  the  same  time,  also,  ex- 
changing the  money  of  the  realm  for  foreign  coin,  or  for  bullion, 
was  held  to  be  a  special  royal  prerogative,  worthy  to  be  classed 
as  a  "  flower  of  the  crown  ;  "  and  an  important  official,  known  as 
the  king's  exchanger,  was  alone  entitled  to  exchange  the  coinage 
of  the  realm  with  merchant  strangers  for  those  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  to  supply  those  leaving  the  country,  whether  stran- 
gers or  natives,  with  such  foreign  money  as  they  might  desire  to 
carry  with  them. 

The  house  in  which  this  business  was  carried  on  was  called  the 
Exchange,  and  from  this  our  name  for  similar  establishments  is  de- 
rived. This  prerogative  of  the  crown  remained  in  force  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  it  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  revived  by 
Charles  I.,  who,  in  1627,  issued  a  proclamation  asserting  that  no 
person,  of  whatever  quality,  trade,  or  profession,  had  a  right  to 
meddle  with  the  exchange  of  moneys  without  a  special  license  from 
the  crown.  At  the  same  time  this  king  appointed  the  Earl  of  Hol- 
land to  the  sole  office  of  "  changer,  exchanger,  and  outchanger.'' 
In  answer  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  this  appointment  caused, 
especially  in  the  city  of  London,  a  pamphlet  was  published  the 
next  year  by  the  king's  authority,  entitled  Cambrium  Begins,  or 
the  Office  of  His  Majesty^ s  Exchange  Eoyal.  In  this  it  was  stated 
that  this  office  had  been  in  existence  without  dispute  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  until  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  ceased  be» 
cause  the  coinage  of  the  realm  had  been  so  debased  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  exchange  it. 

The  difficulty  which  mankind  have  created  for  themselves  to  re- 
tard their  liberty  of  development  in  social  evolution  will  be  made 
even  more  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  this,  debasement 
of  the  coinage  was  also  one  of  the  acts  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  was,  perhaps,  a  worse  infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
the  subject  than  even  the  above-mentioned  one.  The  era,  how- 
ever, was  approaching  when  the  principle  of  popular  freedom  as- 
serted itself  in  the  commonwealth,  and  Charles,  by  still  further 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  continued  to  gather  the  fuel  for  the 
conflagration  which  then  burst  out.  Finding  that  it  was  the  cos* 
.  torn  of  the  goldsmiths  of  London,  who  were  then  the  chief  money- 
changers of  that  metropolis,  to  deposit  their  money  with  the  Mas* 
ter  of  the  Mint  in  the  Tower,  Charles  I.  took  advantage  of  this  cif' 
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cumstance  to  seize,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  calling  it  a  loan.  An  act  of 
the  same  kind  was  performed  later  by  Charles  II.,  by  borrowing  in 
the  same  manner  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds,  which  the  holders  had 
deposited  in  the  exchequer  for  security. 

These  assertions  of  the  royal  prerogative  tended  to  increase  the 
business  of  private  banking,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  goldsmiths ;  and,*as  a  contemporary  pamphlet  has  it,  "  the 
goldsmiths  began  to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen's  estates  re- 
mitted to  town,  and  to  allow  them  and  others  who  put  cash  into 
their  hands  some  interest  for  it.*'  Money  thus  received  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  by  the  goldsmiths  in  a  receipt,  which  was 
transferable,  and  thus  can  bo  considered  as  the  representatives 
for  that  time  of  the  modern  bank  note. 

In  1694  the  Bank  of  England  was  established.  The  originator 
of  the  idea  of  this  bank  was  William  Paterson,  a  Scotchman,  who 
seems  to  ha^e  been  a  man  of  a  very  comprehensive  mind,  and  not 
to  have  been  comprehended  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  direction  at  the  first,  but  soun  left  it.  The  subject 
of  a  bank  had  been  before  discussed  in  England,  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  at  the  first  council  of  trade  which  met  at  Mercer's 
Hall,  after  the  restoration,  a  proposition  was  brought  forward  for 
*'  the  establishment  of  banks  and  Lombards  among  us,  as  in  Hol- 
land.'^  When  Paterson  therefore  proposed  his  plan,  it  was  imme- 
diately accepted. 

The  bank  was  started  with  a  capital  of  one  million  two  hun* 
dred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  to  be  lent  to  the  goTcrn- 
ment,  which,  in  return,  guaranteed  an  annual  payment  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  eight  per  cent,  on  the  investment, 
and  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  the  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment.    The  entire  stock  was  subscribed  in  less  than  ten  days. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  general  intelligence 
concerning  financial  matters  and  methods  in  England  at  this  time 
will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  time, 
written  in  answer  to  some  objections  whiih  had  been  brought 
against  the  bank  and  against  its  influence.  This  pamphlet  was 
published  about  1694,  and  was  written  by  Michael  Oodfirey,  the 
deputy  governor  of  the  bank.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Som- 
ers  collection  with  the  title  A  Short  Account  of  (he  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.     The  author  states  that  his  object  is  to  prove  *^  that  the 
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bank,  notwithstanding  all  the  cavils  which  the  wit  and  malice 
of  its  opponents  had  raised,  is  one  of  the  best  estabtishmenfa 
that  ever  was  made  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom."  As  one 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  brought  about  by  the  bank,  he  DOtices 
"  the  ease  and  security  of  the  great  receipts  and  payments  of 
money  which  are  made  by  the  bank,  where  people's  cash  is  kept 
as  it  is  at  the  goldsmith's/'  and  he  reminds  his  readers  "  how 
much  money  has  been  lost  in  England  by  the  goldsmiths  and  scriv- 
enere  breaking,  which  in  about  thirty  years  past  cannot  amount  to 
so  little  as  betwixt  two  and  three  millions,  all  which  might  have 
been  prevented  had  a  bank  been  sooner  established.  Beside  pro- 
viding this  security,"  he  continued,  "the  bank  being  thus  useful 
to  the  publick,  extends  itself  likewise  to  accommodate  all  private 
men's  occasions,  for  they  lend  money  on  mortgagor  and  real  secu- 
rities at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  their  very  publishing  they  would 
do  it  has  given  a  check  to  the  raising  the  interest  on  them  from 
five  to  six  per  cent,  per  annum  as  was  attempted  ;  and  if  the  titles 
of  land  were  made  more  secure  money  would  be  lent  thereon  at 
four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  time  of  peace  at  three  per  cent 
per  annum.  Foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  discounted  at  four  and 
one  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  inland  bills  and  notes  for  debts 
at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  tliose  who  keep  their  cash  in  the 
bank  have  the  one  discounted  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 
which  most  goldsmiths  used  to  take  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. And  money  is  lent  on  pawns  of  commodities  which  are  not 
perishable  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  which  some,  in  their 
necessities,  have  paid  more  than  double  as  much  to  the  mine  of 
many  great  traders." 

Another  still  greater  benefit  which  the  author  predicts  for  the 
bank  is,  that  "  the  bank,  beside  the  raising  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  charge  of  the  war,  cheaper  than  it 
could  otherwise  have  been  done,  and,  like  the  other  public  funds, 
tying  the  people  faster  to  the  government,  will  infallibly  lower  the 
interest  of  money  as  well  on  publick  as  private  securities.  And 
the  lowering  of  interest,  besides  the  encouragement  it  will  be  to 
industry  and  improvements,  will,  by  a  natural  consequence,  raise 
the  value  of  land." 

The  chief  objections  raised  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England  at  this  time  were  based  upon  political  reasons,  an^  were 
made  by  the  conservative  tory  interest  of  tlie  period.  The  bank 
was  a  whig  measure,  and  was  supported  by  the  new  administra- 
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tjon,  to  which  it  brought  most  opportune  and  welcome  financial 
aid.  In  the  history  of  tlie  progressive  steps  made  by  our  own 
banking  system  towards  a  more  democratic  and  universal  charac* 
ter,  we  shall  find  the  same  political  reasons  lying  at  the  basis  of 
many  of  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  its  success.  It  is  rare 
that  men  have  any  method  for  testing  their  opinions  upon  such 
matters,  or  that  they  look  to  principles,  instead  of  party  interests,  in 
judging  of  them.  The  history  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  also  of 
great  value  for  reading  the  history  of  our  own,  since  it  shows 
that,  while  Mr.  Godfrey  was  right  in  the  advantages  he  claimed 
for  the  bank,  yet  the  bank  itself  came  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  further  extension  of  the  advantages  of  banks,  de* 
manded  by  the  increased  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  people, 
and,  as  with  our  own  banks,  was  blind  enough  to  its  own  interest 
to  suppose  that  they  were  best  subserved  by  an  obstinate  adher- 
ence to  measures  the  utility  and  value  of  which  had  long  passed 
away,  instead  of  advancing  with  the  tide  of  public  opinion  to- 
wards the  universal  spread  of  financial  freedom.  So  certainly  and 
surely  do  all  mono  >olies  in  the  financial,  as  well  as  in  the  polit- 
ical and  moral  woi  ds,  tend  to  injure  their  possessors  by  contract- 
ing their  vision,  and  disenabling  them  to  take  a  generous  and 
large-hearted  view  of  things  outside  of  the  petty  circle  of  their 
own  small  interest,  as  well  as  wrong  the  public  by  depriving  them 
of  the  use  of  their  own  powers,  and  compelling  them  to  rely  upon 
substitutes  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  in« 
adequate  to  the  desired  end. 

By  its  first  and  original  chai'ter  the  Bank  of  England  was  lim- 
ited in  its  privileges ;  nor  did  its  terms  forbid  the  formation  of. 
any  other  banks,  either  of  deposit  or  issue.  Its  success  led  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  series  of  schemes,  one  of  which  was  a  **  Land 
Bank,"  intended  to  advance  money  upon  landed  estates.  There 
was  not,  however,  at  the  time  a  suflScient  demand  for  its  services 
to  make  it  successful,  and  the  bank  failed  after  a  short  existence. 
Another  scheme  was  the  "  Charitable  Corporation  Fund.''  It  was 
stalled  in  1705  with  the  object  of  encouraging  commerce  and  iu' 
dustry,  by  taking  money  on  deposit  from  the  upper  as  well  as  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  —  becoming,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
savings  bank,  and  lending  the  funds  it  gathered  to  small  traders 
and  manufacturers,  somewhat  after  the  style  common  then  and 
since  in  Scotland.  It  was  at  first  so  successful  that  its  directors 
soon  proposed  to  increase  its  capital,  and  subscriptions  were  flow- 
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ing  in  enthusiasticallj,  when,  all  at  once,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  bank  was  insolvent.  The  directors  had  swindled  the  stock- 
holders, falsified  the  accounts,  and  made  away  with  nearly  half  a 
million  of  pounds.  The  governmenial  inquiry  organized  in  re- 
sponse to  the  public  discontent  caused  by  this  and  similar  proceed- 
ings, had  for  some  time  a  great*  influence  in  destroying  all  confi- 
dence in  the  system  of  joint-stock  banks. 

In  the  year  1708  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  though  a  private 
concern,  had  sufficient  connection  with  the  state  to  wear  a  charac- 
ter as  a  government  institution,  obtained,  besides  its  other  privi- 
leges, the  passage  of  an  act  forbidding  the  formation  "of  any  other 
banks  with  more  than  six  partners.     In  one  of  the  clauses  of  this 
act  it  was  provided  that  "  during  the  continuance  of  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  body,  politic  or  corporate,  united,  or  to  be  united,  other  than 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  other 
persons  whatsoever,  united  or  to  be  united,  in  covenants  or  part- 
nerships, exceeding  the  number  of  six  persons,  in  this  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sura 
or  sums  of  money  in  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at 
any  l6ss  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof.''    Tin's 
clause  put  a  stop  to  the  iurther  introduction  of  the  joint-stock 
system  of  banks  in  England  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years, 
and  against  its  repeal  the  influence  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
strenuously  and  constantly  thrown  with  success.     It  will  appear, 
perhaps,  singular  to  those  whose  studies  of  such  matters  have  not 
destroyed  all  the  novelty  of  any  new  instance  showing  how  prone 
men  are  to  accept  statements  upon  trust,  and  how  rare  is  the  men- 
tal habit  which  demands  and  seeks  proof  before  accepting  an  opin- 
ion, —  it  will  appear  singular  that,  though  the  entire  mercantile 
interests  of  Great  Britain  felt  the  necessity  for  a  more  general  dif 
fusion  of  banking  facilities,  and  the  folly  of  intrusting  so  vast  and 
complicated  interests  to  the  control  of  a  single  irresponsible  insti- 
tution, yet  no  one  during  all  this  time  found  out  that  the  terms  of 
the  act  under  which  the  bank  claimed  and  upheld  its  monopolji 
were  as  incompetent  for  this  end  as  most  of  the  legal  verbiage  of 
legislative  enactments  is  for  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
perform. 

The  tendency  of  monopolies,  also,  to  blind  their  possessors  to 
their  own  best  interests,  is  shown  in  the  course  constantly  pursued 
by  the  bank  itself.     No  measure  has  been  productive  of  more  le* 
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gitimate  advantage  to  it  in  its  own  peculiar  sphere  of  interests 
than  the  establishment  of  other  joint-stock  banks,  since  by  their 
means  the  financial,  the  commercial,  and  the  industrial  activities  of 
England  have  been  greatly  stimulated,  and  it  is  to  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  these  activities  that  all  legitimate  banking  institutions  owe 
their  own  financial  activity,  since  a  bank  is  not  an  institution  with 
interests  apart  from  tfa^  general  well-being  of  society,  but  is  one 
of  the  complex  series  of  organizations  in  which  the  morality,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  activity  of  the  times  are  expressed. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  banks  established  were  really  specie- 
paying  banks.  They  were  dealers  in  money  when  the  only  money 
in  circulation  was  metallic,  and  were  consequently  specie-paying 
banks  from  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  A  people,  however, 
who  depend  only  on  a  metallic  currency  for  the  transaction  of  their 
commercial  afiairs,  cannot  have  arrived  at  any  advanced  stage  of 
commercial  or  industrial  development.  The  world  might  as  soou 
attempt  to  confine  itself  to  the  old  roads,  the  foot  messengers, 
and  the  other  appliances  formerly  in  use  to  supply  the  needs  for 
the  circulation  of  its  industrial  products  and  its  intelligence,  as  to 
confine  its  monetary  circulation  to  that  of  gold  and  silver.  Yet 
the  Bank  of  England  still  keeps  up  the  tradition  that  it  is  a  specie^ 
paying  bank,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  famous  bank  restriction  act  of 
1844,  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  bank's  notes  was  limited  to 
a  ceilain  accordance  with  the  reserve  of  coin  kept  in  its  vaults,  is 
still  unrepealed.  And  this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  the  best  po- 
litical thinkers  of  England  have,  time  and  time  again,  shown  tho 
folly  of  this  measure,  and  though  the  bank  itself  has  on  several 
occasions  been  forced  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and  apply  to 
Parliament  for  permission  to  take  this  course,  and  though  at  no 
time  in  its  history  has  it  ever  had  the  gold  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  pay  the  possible  demands  upon  it.  In  1857,  one  of 
the  occasions  when  the  bank  suspended,  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
in  its  vaults  amounted  to  £504,443,  its  reserve  of  notes  to 
£957,450,  while  its  liabilities  reached  the  sum  of  £19,103,078. 

Various  attempts  to  remove  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land were  made  during  its  continuance,  and  the  dissensions  con- 
cerning it  served  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  public  concerning 
the  mysteries  of  finance.  In  1797,  during  the  continuance  of  one 
of  the  periods  while  the  bank  had  suspended  specie  payments,  Sir 
William  Pulteney  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  biknk  in  case  "  the  Bank  of 
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England  did  not  pay  in  specie  on  or  before  the  24th  of  June, 
lT9t."  In  urging  his  bill  he  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  bank, 
pointing  out  the  mischief  produced  by  monopoly,  and  urging  that 
it  was  nothing  but  a  premium  for  indolence  and  neglect,  and  pro- 
ductive of  endless  mischief  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  By  the  force  of  his  reputation,  however,  Mr.  Pitt,  hav- 
ing spoken  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bank  monopoly,  retained  it. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  subject  was  brought  up  again  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  again  lost,  the  bank  having  bribed 
the  support  of  the  government  by  an  offer  to  lend,  without  inter- 
est, three  millions  of  pounds  to  the  government  on  the  security  of 
exchequer  bills.  This  course  was  again  successful,  and  Parlia- 
ment renewed  the  bank's  monopoly  from  1813,  when  it  would  have 
expired  by  its  own  limitation,  to  1833. 

In  1826  a  bill  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Commons,  permitting  jointnstock  banks  in 
England,  "  except  in  London,  and  within  a  distance  of  sixty-five 
miles  thereof  The  prime  minister,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  this 
occasion  spoke  as  follows :  "  The  present  system  of  law  as  to 
banks  must  now  be  altered,  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  the  most 
absurd,  the  most  inefficient  legislation  ;  it  has  not  one  recommen- 
dation to  stand  upon.  The  present  system  is  one  of  the  fullest 
liberty  as  to  what  is  rotten  and  bad,  but  of  the  most  complete 
restriction  as  to  all  that  is  good.  By  it  a  cobbler  or  a  cheese- 
monger may  issue  his  notes  without  any  proof  of  his  ability  to 
meet  them,  and  unrestricted  by  any  check  whatever,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  than  six  persons,  however  respectable,  are 
not  permitted  to  become  partners  in  a  bank  with  whose  notes  the 
whole  business  of  the  country  might  be  transacted.  Altogether, 
the  whole  system  is  so  absurd,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  it 
would  not  appear  to  deserve  the  slightest  support  if  it  was  atten- 
tively considered  even  for  a  single  moment." 

The  only  result,  however,  of  this  consideration  of  the  subject 
by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  hereditary  legislators  of  the  coun- 
try; was  granting  the  privilege  of  forming  joint-stock  banks  to  the 
country,  but  limiting  London  and  a  circle  of  sixty-five  miles  around 
it  as  a  preserve  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  hunt  its  financial  game. 
In  1830  another  strong  eflbrt  was  made  to  remove  this  sixty-five 
miles  clause,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  James  William  Gilbert, 
the  subsequent  founder  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  that 
the  act  did  not  provide  against  the  establishment  of  banks  of 
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deposit ;  and  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  being  substantiated  by 
the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  went  into  operation  in  1834,  despite  the  frantic 
efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  preserve  its  monopoly. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  tendency  of  the  English  banking  sys- 
tem has  been  towards  freeing  banking  from  the  absr.rd  restrictions 
which  were  placed  upon  it  before  the  advent  of  tn^  causes  which 
have  so  increased  the  activity  of  our  modem  social  and  industrial 
life.  Many  of  these  measures,  though  as  necessary  at  the  times* 
they  were  passed  as  swaddling  clothes  are  to  an  infant  in  the  arms, 
are  now  become  as  unsuitable  for  the  wants  of  the  modern  world 
as  this  childish  fashion  of  clothing  would  be  for  a  grown  and  active 
'man.  The  traditional  confidence  in  the  stability  of  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, despite  the  experience  of  the  world  to  the  contrary,  is  as 
firmly  displayed  in  the  banking  and  financial  policy  of  the  English 
bankers  as  the  traditional  reverence  for  the  divine  rights  of  royal 
legitimacy  is  still  J^he  characteristic  of  the  political  faith  of  the 
average  monarchist. 

At  the  settlement  of  this  country  the  colonists  brought  over  with 
them  the  financial  theories  and  practices  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
in  the  mother  country.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  they  met  with  in 
organizing  and  increasing  their  industry  was  the  want  of  money. 
As  has  been  seen  elsewhere  in  this  work,  very  soon  after  the  set- 
tlement of  Massachusetts  various  substitutes  for  a  metallic  cur- 
rency were  used,  while  in  Virginia  the  circulating  medium  was 
tobacco.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  financial  methods 
used  up  to  the  revolution,  and  during  that  contest,  is  most  sug- 
gestive for  the  right  comprehension  of  our  national  development, 
but  there  is  not  the  space  to  pursue  it  here.  At  the  end  of  the 
revolution  the  country  had,  by  the  continuous  strain  upon  its  re- 
sources of  an  eight  years'  war,  been  almost  entirely  drained  of  its 
wealth.  To  cany  on  the  contest,  the  issues  of  continental  currency 
^d  reached  the  enormous  sum,  for  those  times,  of  throe  hundred 
ic^Uions  of  dollars,  and  this,  by  its  continued  depreciation,  was 
practically  worthless  as  a  circulating  medium. 

In  1781  Robert  Morris,  who  had  done  such  substantial  service 
in  the  financial  administration  during  the  revolution,  proposed  a 
plan  for  a  national  bank,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  title 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  went  into  operation  in  1782, 
with  a^  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  1790  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  proposed  a  plan  for  the  Pank  of  the  United 
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States,  and  in  1791,  the  act  of  incoiporation  being  passed 
by  Congress,  the  bank  accepted  the  charter  granted,  and  went  into 
operation  with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars,  and  contiuaed  in 
active  existence  until  1811,  when,  by  the  limitations  of  its  charter, 
the  time  for  its  existence  having  ceased,  it  wound  op  its  affairs, 
and  ended  its  corporate  life. 

In  1814  another  national  bank  was  proposed,  but  the  next  year, 
the  bill  for  its  incorporation  having  passed  Congress,  was  vetoed 
by  President  Madison.  In  1816,  the  measure  having  again  passed, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  million 
dollars,  went  into  operation  in  1817.  The  management  of  this 
institution,  copied  too  much  from  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
having  created  great  discontent  by  the  aid  it  afforded  to  specula- 
tion, and  to  certain  classes,  instead  of  to  the  general  industry  of 
the  country.  President  Jackson,  in  1832,  refused  to  sign  the  bill 
granting  its  continuance,  and  in  1836  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  gov- 
ernment institution  by  the  limitations  of  its  chaiter.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  having,  however,  granted  it  a  charter,  the  bank 
continued,  under  a  different  character,  but  with  the  same  name, 
until  1839,  when  it  suspended,  having  exhausted,  by  the  injadicious 
management  of  its  directors,  the  whole  of  the  stockholders'  sub> 
scriptions.  This  was  the  second  and  last  suspension  of  tjie  bank, 
it  having  incurred  this  misfortune  once  before,  in  1837,  when,  from 
one  of  the  commercial  crises  to  which  the  country  has  seemed  to 
be  periodically  subject  heretofore,  it,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
banks  then  existing  in  the  country,  had  suspended  payment. 

The  first  bank  established  in  Boston  was  instituted  in  1784,  and 
in  1799  the  first  bank  was  opened  in  New  York.  In  1829  the  safety 
fund  system  was  inaugurated  in  New  York  State,  as  a  protection  for 
the  safety  of  the  holders  of  the  bank  notes  issued  by  the  banks  of  that 
state,  but  was  abandoned  after  a  while,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  found  insuflScient  in  a  crisis  during  which  ten  banks  foiled. 
The  necessity,  however,  for  an  improved  organization  of  the  bank- 
ing system,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  public  should  be  guar> 
anteed  from  the  swindling  schemes  of  the  various  banks  which 
might  be  under  the  control  of  unscrupulous  men,  and  to  change 
the  character  of  them  all  from  being  irresponsible  to  the  public, 
and  introduce  security  inip  the  business,  became  yearly  more  and 
more  apparent,  as  the  increased  industrial  activity  of  the  countiy 
demanded  greater  banking  facilities.  The  result  of  the  knowledge 
gained  by  experience,  and  by  the  general  discussion  of  the  whole 
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• 
matter,  led  finally,  in  New  York,  to  the  passage,  in  1839,  of  free 

banking  laws,  in  which  any.  persons  desirous  of  so  doing  could 
engage  in  the  business  of  banking,  but  were  required  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  the  bank  notes  they  issued,  by  the  deposit  with  the 
comptroller  of  the  state  of  a  sufficient  amount  «f  securities  to 
meet  all  their  bills,  should  they  fail,  from  injudicious  speculation, 
"or  from  any  other  cause. 

In  1840  the  law  was  revised,  giving*  the  banks  the  right  to  de- 
posit with  the  comptroller,  as  security  for  the  redemption  of  their 
bills,  either  United  States  bonds  or  those  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  bonds  and  mortgages  upon  real  estate  in  New  York  State. 
By  this  simple  arrangement  perfect  security  was  given  the  holders' 
of  the  notes  issued  by  banks  in  New  York  State,  and  they  circu- 
lated at  par  all  over  the  state,  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  where 
the  system  was  understood.  No  New  York  State  bank  had  the 
right  to  issue  bills  unless  they  were  countersigned  and  stamped  by 
the  comptroller,  who  would  thus  give  currency  to  no  more  bills 
than  were  made  safe  by  the  deposit  in  his  hands  of  securities  to  the 
amount  so  issued.  The  saving  to  the  public  was,  of  course,  great, 
not  only  in  the  surety  thus  given  that  no  bills  were  issued 
which  were  not  guaranteed  for  payment,  and  alio  by  the  fact  that 
such  bills  circulated  without  discount. 

The  banking  system  of  the  rest  of  the  coun^lry  was  at  this  time  in 
a  sad  state  of  confusion.   Banks  were  everywhere  established  upon 
insufficient  capital,  frequently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  issue 
as  many  notes  as  possible  and  then  fail.     The  discount  which  pre- 
vailed on  bank  notes  at  times,  even  in  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bank,  and  in  all  cases  in  different  states,  was  a  most  serious 
charge  upon  the  industry  of  the  country.     Not  unfrequently  this 
discount  amounted  to  as  much  as  ton  per  cent.,  and  enterprises, 
such  as  newspapers,  which  received  remittances  of  money  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  were  obliged  to  consider  this  amount 
as  the  average  of  their  loss  from  remittances  on  account  of  the 
discount  for  converting  bills  thus  received  into  bankable  money, 
and  from  the  bills  they  received  which  became  worthless  on  their 
hands  from  the  failure  of  the  banks  before  they  were  redeemed. 
So  thoroughly  disorganized  was  the  banking  system  of  the  states, 
that  issuing  lists  of  the  wortliless  bills  became  a  regular  and  im- 
portant business. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  system  intended  to  afford  security  to  the 
holders  of  the  bills  issued  by  the  banks  of  that  state,  bad  been  put 
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in  operation.  The  bills  of  the  country  banks  were  redeemed  id 
Boston  by  the  Suffolk  Bank,  thus  acting  as  the  agent  of  those 
country  banks  which  kept  deposited  in  its  hands  the  securities  re- 
quired for  the  redemption  of  their  issues.  This  system  was  a  good 
one,  but  for  efiScacy  was  not  equal  to  that  adopted  by  New  York 
State. 

Another  improvement  in  the  banking  system,  though  intended 
chiefly  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  banks  themselves,  was  the 
clearing-house,  which  was  established  in  New  York  city  in  1853. 
Previously  to  this  each  bank  kept  a  messenger,  whose  daily  task 
was  collecting  from  the  various  other  banks  of  the  city  the  checks 
against  them  which  came  into  its  possession  by  the  transactions 
of  business.  The  clearing-house  is  a  place  of  meeting  where  these 
messengers  attend  every  morning,  and  the  balances  only  of  ac- 
counts between  the  banks  are  settled.  It  frequently  happens  that 
accounts  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  are  thus  settled  in 
an  hour  with  the  actual  transfer  of  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars.  The 
economy  of  time,  and  the  greater  simplicity  and  regularity  which 
the  introduction  of  this  system  has  introduced,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  reforms  in  the  banking  system  which  has  been  re- 
cently brought  about,  and  it  is  singular  that  a  similar  system  of 
organization  has  not  been  introduced  into  many  other  branches  of 
our  industrial  activity  where  it  is  equally  needed,  and  where  it 
would  be  equally  competent  to  simplify  the  present  complexity  of 
details,  and  introduce  a  great  economy  in  the  present  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the 
needed  exchanges. 

With  the  advent  of  the  late  civil  war  the  expenditures  of  the 
government  necessarily  assumed  a  magnitude  which  so  disorgan- 
ized the  working  of  our  .finances  that  some  decided  change  became 
necessary.  Fortunately  the  idea  of  forming,  not  a  single  gigantic 
national  bank,  but  a  series  of  national  banks,  which  should  intro- 
duce a  uniformity  of  system  into  our  banking  operations,  and  com- 
bine the  energies  of  the  people  in  support  of  the  government,  was 
enteitained  by  the  heads  of  the  administration,  and  to  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  who  then  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
country  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  our  present  banking 
system.  This  innovation  was  simply  the  extension,  all  over  the 
country,  of  the  system  which  had  for  years  prevailed  in  New  York 
State.  The  national  banks  invested  their  capitals  in  the  bonds  of 
the  government,  and  by  the  deposit  of  these  in  the  hands  ot  the 
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treasury,  received  a  proportionate  amount  of  their  value  in  notes, 
countersigned  and  issued  by  the  depai-tment,  and  thus  provided 
for  the  public  circulation  an  issue  which  was  guaranteed  by  the 
credit  of  the  national  government,  in  the  support  of  which  the  col* 
lective  wealth  of  the  nation  was  engaged. 

The  unity  and  uniformity  of  the  currency,  together  with  its  sta- 
bility which  have  thus  been  secured,  make  this  banking  reform  of 
perhaps  equal  value  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  produced  also 
by  the  war.  A  national  bank  bill  now  circulates,  without  question, 
and  at  par,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try is  no  longer  subject  to  the  annoyance  and  loss  which  were 
formerly  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  the  insecure,  unstable, 
and  irresponsible  currency  furnished  by  the  banks  of  ten  years 
ago.  Such  a  reform  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  influential  in  pro- 
ducing the  unity  of  our  national  life,  and  a  coherence  of  organiza* 
tion  in  the  formerly  divided  and  isolated  portions  of  the  country, 
and  is  thus  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  new  era  of  the  world, 
which  tends  towards  introducing  union  and  the  mutual  sympathy 
of  a  common  destiny  among  mankind  in  the  place  of  the  jealousies 
and  isolations  which  have  hitherto  marked  the  progress  of  human- 
ity upon  this  planet. 

But  while  we  thus  recognize  .the  benefits  of  the  national  bank 
sj^'stem,  and  fully  accord  to  it  all  the  merits  it  deserves,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  like  all  other  reforms  in  social  and 
industrial  organization,  it  but  prepared  the  way  for  another  step. 
At  the  date  of  their  formation  the  national  banks  were  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  our  financial  system,  but  the  necessity  for 
them  has  passed.  They  have  fulfilled  their  function,  and  are  now 
an  obstacle  instead  of  an  aid  to  our  further  national  progress  in 
financial  organization,  and  must,  in  turn,  give  place  before  the  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  people  to  a  better,  because  more  simple 
and  economical,  method  for  providing  the  circulation  needed  for 
the  activity  of  our  industrial  life. 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume,  in  the  article  upon  the  Treasury,  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  methods  proposed  for  providing  a  cur- 
rency which  shall  not  cost  the  public,  as  that  now  furnished  by  the 
national  banks,  the  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  interest  upon 
the  bonds  by  which  it  is  secured.  Furnishing  a  currency  is  tlie 
natural  function  of  a  government,  and  delegating  this  function  to 
the  national  banks  is  a  mistake  in  the  organization  of  a  financial 
system  akin  to  the  want  of  simplicity  in  a  machine.     The  condi- 
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tion  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  war  rendered  it  nccoesary,  but  the 
neceRsity  has  now  passed. 

Against  this  proposed  change  the  national  banks  of  course  pro- 
test. To  do  this  is  but  natural,  and  in  so  doing  they  do  not  vary 
from  tlie  course  pursued  by  all  monopolies,  tu  whom  the  pro- 
posal for  their  removal  by  tlie*  substitution  of  a  greater  simplicily 
of  organization  seems  always  to  be  an  error.  But  against  t!jc 
wish  of  the  people,  when,  with  a  better  comprehension  of  tlicir 
needs,  and  a  wiser  understanding  of  the  proper  means  to  take  (i>r 
attaining  the  organization  that  shall  best  satisfy  th^m,  they  deter- 
mine upon  the  changOi  all  monopolies  are  helpless  to  resist ;  and 
vast  as  is  the  power  the  national  banks  now  wield,  and  well  ur- 
ganized  as  is  their  opposition  to  the  abrogation  of  their  monopuly, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  made,  and  that  it  will  be 
ae  much  for  their  own  interest,  in  their  legitimate  banking  busi- 
ness, as  the  advent  of  a  similar  democr.-itic  change  has  been  found 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  for  its  pecuniary  benefit. 


—  ECCLLSIASTICAL,  ( 


The  term  "furniture,"  which  means  nearly  every  article  and 
utensil  of  household  use,  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  includes  many 
things  which  have  been  described  in  detuil  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  present  article  proposes  to  give  a  general  description 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  "  cabinet  ware,"  and  some  account  of 
tlie  progress  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

Household  furniture,  of  a  rude  desciiption,  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  men  began  to  build  houses  to  live  in.  The  monuments 
which  remain  in  Egypt  and  Assj'ria  give  abundant  representations' 
of  the  conveniences  of  ancient  households  in  those  countries;  and 
iu  times  which  antedate  all  written  history,  if  the  king  had  his 
throne  the  subject  had  his  chair.  It  is  known,  too,  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  had  in  their  houses,  not  only  such  articles  of  use 
as  tables,  chairs,  and  couches,  but  that  in  the  residences  of  the 
rich,  these  pieces  of  furniture  were  made  of  the  rarest  woods,  with 
costly  carvings,  and  inlaid  work  of  gold  and  ivory.  Their 
apartments  were  hung  with  elaborately- wrought  tapestries,  and 
similar  woven  work  covered  the  seats,  and  backs  of  chairs,  and  set- 
tfea.  What  we  know  now  as  the  "camp  chair,"  in  which  the 
scat  of  cloth,  carpeting,  or  leather  permits  the  folding  up  of  thi» 
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piece  of  furniture,  is  only  a  revival  of  a  stylo  which  was  common 
as  long  ago  as  men  used  the  skins  of  animals  for  chair  seats.  Oar 
cane-seat  chairs  are  an  adaptation  from  the  times  when  strips  of 
leather  were  interlaced  for  the  same  purpose.  Long  before  the 
days  of  the  first  Pharaoh  the  Egyptians  had  carved  conches,  bed- 
steads of  iron,  and,  it  is  believed,  of  bronze.  Carpets  were  on 
the  floors  of  the  wealthy.  They  had  metal  mirrors,  and  a  great 
profusion  of  kitchen  utensils,  and  dishes  of  all  sorts  for  the  table. 

The  Assyrians  were  not  at  all  behind  the  Egyptians  in  the  pro- 
fusion, convenieuce,  ornamentation,  and  elegance  of  their  house- 
hold furniture,  and  from  them,  through  the  Asiatic  lonians,  the 
Greeks  derived  the  ar£  of  furniture-making.  From  the  Atheuians 
the  Romans  took  their  first  lessons,  and  soon  wonderfully  elabo- 
rated the  art.  The  couches  upon  which  the  old  Romans  reposed 
at  table  were  often  inlaid  with  silver,  gold,  ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
and  precious  woods,  with  carved  ivory  or  metal  feet ;  and  the  fur- 
niture of  a  rich  man's  house  represented  in  itself  an  enormous  for- 
tune. The  discoveries  of  actual  furniture  at  Pompei  show  what 
was  considered  csselitial  to  a  luxurious  Roman  household  centuries 
ago. 

The  art  of  making  elaborate  furniture  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
or  the  changes  in  civilization  and  in  individual  fortunes  destroyed 
the  demand,  for,  from  the  year  600,  for  a  thousand  years,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  to  indicate  the  prevailing  st3'le  of  furniture,  ex- 
cepting what  is  shown  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  as  representa- 
tions of  what  was  used  in  the  churches  and  monasteries.  Un- 
doubtedly the  ecclesiastical,  or  decorated  Gothic,  was  the  style  for 
some  centuries  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  as  it  was  in  the 
cathedrals,  convents,  monasteries,  and  public  buildings.  The  com- 
mon people  of  Europe,  no  doubt,  were  content  with  the  rudest 
stools,  tables,  and  bedsteads.  Up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Eu^- 
land  the  household  furniture  was  of  the  roughest  and  most  cum- 
brous description.  The  heavy  chairs,  backed  benches,  or  "set- 
tles," were  generally  fixtures  to  the  floor  or  against  the  wall,  and 
in  old  baronial  halls  the  tables  were  often  plain  boards,  resting 
upon  trestles.  From  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  marked  im- 
provement for  several  years,  both  in  the  construction  and  conven- 
ience of  articles  for  household  use.  Fires  were  no  longer  built  on 
the  hearth,  but  the  logs  were  piled  up  on  andirons.  The  orna- 
mented furniture,  long  in  use  on  the  continent,  was  to  some  extent 
copied  in  England.     Clocks  and  musical  instruments  began  to  ap- 
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pear. in  honses.  Tapestries,  panellings,  carved  bedsteads,  chaii-s, 
chests,  and  cabinets  were  introduced;  but  for  many  years  the 
amount  of  furniture,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthiest  people, 
was  very  scanty.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  the  much* 
boasted  Elizabethan  era,  when  literature,  and,  to  some  extent,  even 
art  flourished,  furniture-making  degenerated ;  and  the  remains  from 
that  period  show  clumsy,  uncouth  articles,  devoid  of  taste,  and 
oftentimes  positively  inelegant. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  in  France,  gave  an  impulse  to  house 
decoration,  which  brought  cabinet-making  well  within  the  domain 
of  real  art.  Colbert,  his  minister,  assembled  in  Paris  the  best 
cabinet-makers  in  Europe,  and  the  work  from  the  royal  manufacto* 
ry  speedily  obtained  a  great  celebrity.  The  famous  "  buhl  work," 
which  really  was  a  revival  of  a  Style  known  to  the  Romans  centu- 
ries before,  and  which  consisted  of  iiilayings  of  shell,  porcelain, 
enamel,  ivory,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  owes  its  perfection  and 
popularity  to  the  French  royal  manufactory.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  successor,  Louis  XY.,  the  work  was  still  carried  on, 
and  some  advance  in  the  art  was  made,  though  pieces  of  furniture 
made  in  the  previous  reign  still  command,  when  at  rare  inter- 
vals a  choice  specimen  is  offered  for  sale,  the  almost  fabulous 
prices  which  attach  to  the  rarest  works  of  the  old  painters.  This 
era  in  French  furniture-making  founded  a  style  which  is  still  popu« 
lar  abroad,  and  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  in  Europe. 

In  England,  under  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  use  of  native 
woods,  like  oak  and  chestnut,  began  to  give  way  to  mahogany,  and 
the  sombre  character  of  this  wood  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
heavy,  inelegant  designs  which  distinguished  the  furniture  of  Eng« 
land  for  a  long  period,  and  which  came  to  the  colonies  in  this 
country  with  the  earliest  settlers.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  mahogany  has  been  superseded  by  other  more  appropri- 
ate and  even  richer  woods.  The  chief  charm  of  mahogany  must 
have  been  in  its  cost ;  but  the  rich  old  solid  furniture  was  rare, 
while  everywhere  in  England  and  America  there  was  an  abundance 
of  veneered  abominations,  in  the  form  of  "  mahogany  "  cabinets, 
secretaries,  desks,  tables,  chairs,  bureaus,  piano-cases,  etc.,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  this  style  of  showy,  but  cheap,  and 
probably  veneered,  furniture,  still  prevails,  and  is  even  popular,  to 
the  exclusion  of  really  richer  furniture,  solidly  made  from  less  ex- 
pensive  native  and  foreign  woods. 
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Since  the  foundation  of  the  royal  manufactory  in  Paris,  France, 
without  doubt,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  nations  in  furniture-making, 
and  in  furnishing  furniture  models  and  fashions  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Since  Louia  XIV.,  every  monarch  in  France  has  encour* 
aged  the  art,  and  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Louis  Qua^ 
torze  style,  is  the  prevailing  one  still  among  people  of  taste  every- 
where. Very  great  advances  have  also  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture in  England  in  the  present  century. 

Some  of  the  furniture  brought  over  by  the  settlers  at  James- 
town and  at  Plymouth  is  still  extant ;  indeed,  if  the  "  Mayflower  ^* 
brought  over  all  the  old  chests,  bedsteads,  chairs,  and  bureaus, 
which  are  said  to  have  come  over  in  that  vessel,  she  must  hare 
been  as  large  as  the  "  Great  Eastern."     For  the  first  few  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  country  all  the  best  furniture  —  gener- 
ally of  mahogany,  though   sometimes   of  oak  —  was   imported. 
Among  the  first  pieces  of  furniture  made  in  this  country  were 
such  economical  devices  as  seats  that  could  be  turned  into  tables, 
and  tables  hinged  against  the  wall,  so  that,  when  not  in  use,  they 
could  be  turned  down,  thus  giving  more  room  in  an  apartment ; 
and  the  same  economizing  of  space  suggested  the  once  very  com- 
mon  dining   table,  with   leaves   turning   down  —  a  style  nearly 
superseded  at  present  by  oval  tables,  in  which  leaves  can  be  in- 
serted to  lengthen  the  table  for  the  number  of  guests  who  are  to 
sit  at  it.     After  a  while  our  West  India  trade  led  to  the  importa- 
tion of  mahogany,  which  was  worked  up  solidly,  or  in  veneers, 
into  high-backed,  uncomfortable  chairs,  tall,  four-feet  bedsteads, 
huge  bureaus  and  sideboards,  which  were  enormous  closets  for  the 
storage  of  plate,  dishes,  and  wines.     Then  came  rosewood,  from 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America ;  and  with  those  who  could 
afibrd  to  purchase  it,  furniture  made  from  this  beautiful  material* 
speedily  became  popular. 

For  more  common  furmture,  oak,  pine,,  cherry,  maple,  and  chest- 
nut were,  and  still  are,  freely  used.  Of  late  years  black  walnut, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  native  woods,  has  become  almost 
universal  for  the  highest-priced,  as  well  as  the  cheaper,  styles  of 
furniture.  This  wood  is  worked  easily  into  the  most  elaborate 
forms  and  exquisite  carvings,  and  the  finer  specimens  of  cabinet 
ware  are  finished  by  oiling,  instead  of  varnishing,  the  oil  bringing 
out  the  rich  grain  of  the  wood,  which  grows  darker  and  hand- 
somer  by  age.  Chestnut  is  also  much  used  for  dining-room  and 
chamber  sets,  and  the  material  is  beautiful,  as  well  as  cheap  ao^ 
abundant. 
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For  wealthy  people  in  the  large  cities,  like  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston,  a  great  deal  of  costly  foreign  furniture  is  im- 
ported, and  foreign  styles  are  adopted  by  many  of  our  manufac- 
turers. In  certain  specialties,  however,  such  as  office  and  school 
furniture,  and  in  chair-making,  the  American  cabiiiet-mnkere  sur- 
pass all  others.  Chairs,  made  from  maple,  beech,  and  other  native 
woods,  with  India  rattan  split  and  woven  seats,  almost  tlic  entire 
process  being  conducted  by  eteam-propeiled  machinery,  are  made 
by  thousands  of  dozens  in  several  large  manufactories,  and  are 
distributed,  not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  by  expor- 
tation to  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  branch  of  manufacture  is 
carried  on  by  contract  in  several  of  the  prisons  and  penal  estab- 
iisbments  in  the  country,  and  it  is  a  very  important  American 
industry. 

Very  beautiful  enamelled  furniture,  especially  for  chamber  sets, 
is  eitonsively  manufactured.  The  rage  for  old  furniture  not  only 
occasions  a  demand,  at  most  extravagant  prices,  for  genuine  articles 
of  undoubted  antiquity,  but  has  led  to  a  revival  of  some  old  styles, 
and  to  very  successful  imitations.  Probably  the  black  walnut  work 
of  the  United  States'  cabinet-makers  is  not  surpassed  in  beauty  of 
designs  and  perfection  of  finish  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  at 
present  furniture  from  this  wood  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  style. 

Cabinet-making  is  extensively  carried  on  in  every  important  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  larger  establishments  employ 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  men,  and  work  up  from  four  mil- 
lions to  eight  millious  of  feet  of  lumber  every  year. 
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!    PSMIRESS   OF   MODEBN    aBHIDS    IH    MECHAirtCtl, 


FEBTIUZBBa. 

Modern  progress  in  the  invention  and  constmction  of  machinery 
for  the  saving  of  manual  labor  in  the  accomplishment  of  puipoBPS 
which  man's  advance  in  science  and  art  haa  made  necessary  to  bis 
hap]>iness,  marks  a  wide  difference  between  the  present  status  of 
the  race  and  that  which  it  occupied  only  a  few  hmidred  years  ago. 

We  know  of  nothing  that  the  andents  accompUshed  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  results 
attained  from  the  labors  of  Watt  and  Fulton,  and  Franklin  and 
Morse,  and  StophenBon  and  Bessemer,  and  many  others,  their  con- 
tcmporariea.  Of  not  less  valine  to  the  world,  thongh  less  apparent, 
perhaps,  have  been  the  labors  of  those  who  have  chosen  to  toil  in 
the  field  of  chemistry.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  dis- 
CovcripB  which  gave  powder,  and  the  acids,  and  the  alkalies,  and  the 
metals,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  compounds  to  man? 

But  when  we  compare  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients,  whose 
history  has  been  familiar  to  ns,  possessed,  concerning  the  means  of 
maintaining  and  Increitslng  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  bo  as  to  make  it 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  it  by  an  ever- 
increasing  population,  with  what  is  now  known  on  that  subject,  a 
still  more  marked  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
becomes  apparent. 

Grand  as  the  mighty  workshops  of  the  nation  are, — the  stupen- 
dous steam-engine  ihctories,  the  palatial  maouikctories  of  clothe 
<I104) 
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the  immense  machine-works,  the  vast  warehouses  teeming  with  the 
triumphs  of  mechanical  labor,  and  the  railways  with  their  immense 
burdens  of  freight  moved  by  gigantic  engines, —  grand  as  all  these 
are,  and  more,  they  are  practically  of  trivial  importance  compared 
with  the  great  life  of  a  nation  which  lies  in  the  warming  bosoni  of 
its  soil,  out  of  which  the  means  of  its  existence  must  come ;  for  if 
this  be  barren,  the  nation  must  crumble  to  decay,  its  workshops 
tumble  to  the  ground,  and  the  very  railways  and  highways  grow 
up  with  weeds.  Human  life  depends  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  they  are  the  result  of  man's  knowledge  and  skill,  and  long 
labor,  watchfulness,  and  tender,  weary  care.  When  one  beholds 
fields,  where  but  yesterday*  was  barren  sand,  yielding  at  best  only 
the  lowest  species  of  cold  moss,  made  rich,  not  by  the  adventi- 
tious aid  of  manures  speculatively  scattered  upon  them,  but  by  the 
regular  processes  of  science  and  art,  beginning  with  an  intelligent 
conception  of  what  is  needed,  and  step  by  step  proceeding  to  its 
accomplishment  without  hesitation,  speculation,  or  doubt,  with  sub- 
lime trust  in  the  forces  of  nature,  then  is  it  that  the  mind  rises  to 
the  lofty  conception  of  things  grander  than  mere  mechanic  art,  how- 
ever great,  has  accomplished. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  all  the  wide 
world  is  presented  to-day  upon  the  once  barren  portion  of  that  dis- 
trict of  uninviting  lands  known  as  Seekonk  Plains,  situated  about 
three  miles  east  from  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  Pro- 
fessor Eben  N.  Horsford  artd  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson  have  not  only 
founded  one  of  the  largest  chemical  establishments  in  the  world, 
but  have  made  the  once  parched  and  barren  fields  of  sand  teem 
with  richest  grains  and  smile  with  the  most  luxuriant  grasses. 
Throughout  the  whole  land  the  writer  has  seen  no  si)cctacle  equal 
to  this,  the  result  of  man's  working  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  Here  are  situated  the  chief  of  the  famous  "Rumford 
Chemical  Works,"  which  manufacture  Horsford's  Cream  of  Tartar, 
Horsford's  Bread  Preparations,  Yeast  Powders,  Bluing  and  Black- 
ing, Bone  Coal,  Paper-makers'  Colors,  mineral  acids,  mordants  of 
tin  and  iron,  and  fertilizers  for  grain  and  tobacco,  or  Wilson's 
Aramoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime  and  Wilson's  Tobacco- 
Grower.  But  before  entering  into  detail  upon  the  manufactures 
of  these  great  works,  let  us  dwell  for  a  time  upon  the  men  who 
have  established  them. 

In  January,  1855,  Messrs.  Horsford  and  Wilson  entered  into 
partnership  for  a  purpose  which  is  best  expressed,  perhaps,  in  one 
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clause  of  their  agreement  made  at  that  time,  and  which  is  some- 
what quaint  for  these  modem  days,  and  well  worthy  of  record 
here.     This  clause  declares  their  purpose  to  be  that  of  "build- 
ing up  a  chemical  manufacturing  establishment  of  respectability 
and  permanency,  such  as  shall  be  an  honor  to  ourselves  and  our 
children,  and  a  credit  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  which  shall  aflTord  us  a  means  of  reasonable  support."     Prob- 
ably these  earnest  gentlemen  had  only  a  faint  conception  of  the 
grandeur  to  which  their  talents  and  energy  would  elevate  their  en- 
terprise Avithin  the  space  of  a  few  short  years.    Mr.  Horsford  was 
then  Rumford  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  having  before  been 
Principal  of  a  female  academy  in  Albaiiy,  N.  Y.,  his  native  State, 
and  having  also  studied  for  several  years  in  Germany  under  Baron 
Liebig,  the  great  chemist  and  naturalist.     In  honor  of  this  Pro- 
fessorship and  of  its  founder.  Count  Rumford,  the  works  took  their 
name.    On  his  return  fi*om  Germany,  the  Hon,  Abbot  Lawrence 
was  induced  by  his  influence  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  "  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,"  a  department  in  HarviU'd  University  de- 
voted to  instruction  in  the  application  of  Science  to  Art.     For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  this  institu- 
tion, and  during  that  time  it  enjoyed  a  reputation  and  success 
scarcely  equalled  since  his  resignation  of  the  post.    Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
native  of  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger 
Wilson,  who  left  Scrooby,  England,,  with  the  Pilgrims  in  their 
migration  to  Leyden.      Roger  Wilson  undoubtedly  transmitted 
much  of  his  sterling  intelligence  and  force  of  character  to  his 
descendants,  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson  bearing  in  his  person  the 
evidences  of  a  robust  and  unconquerable  stock.     Roger  Wilson 
was  a  silk  and  linen  draper,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  was  the  bonds- 
man for  the  only  men  among  the  Pilgrims  who  ever  obtained  the 
fi-eedom  of  the  city  of  Leyden,  —  Governor  Bradford,  Isaac  Aller- 
ton,  and  Deggory  Priest ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  fitting  out  of 
the  Mayflower  was  greatly  due  to  his  liberality  and  enterprise. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Wilson  was  reared  upon  a  farm,  and  learned  how  to 
perform  well  every  part  of  farm  work ;  but  his  leisure  was  devoted 
to  useful  reading  and  study. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  it  was  decided  that  "George  should 
learn  some  trade,?'  and  he  selected  that  of  wool  sorting  and  stapling. 
When  asked  why  he  chose  that,  his  reply  was,  "  That  kind  of  work 
cannot  be  done  in  the  night,  and  I  shall  have  all  the  evenings 
for  study."     They  were  not  misimproved.     The  justice  of  the 
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father  required  of  thcf  son,  not  only  a  strict  account  of  his  earnings, 
but,  excepting  what  was  expended  for  clothing,  the  earnings  also. 
Yet  books  must  be  had,  and  they  were  earned  by  extra  labor,  and 
mastered  by  extraordinary  care  and  study. 

At  the  end  of  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  he  was  not  only 
master  of  his  trade,  but  of  every  machine  in  the  mill,  —  drawings  of 
which  he  made,  —  and  he  left  his  employers,  receiving  froni  them 
their  recommendations  and  a  valuable  testimonial  for  faithful  ser- 
vices, and  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  discipline,  upon 
a  course  of  alternate  study  and  labor. 

In  1844,  he  established  the  Chicago  Academy,  of  which  he  was 
Principal,  opening  it  with  three  pupils,  and  leaving  it,  in  a  little  less 
than  four  years,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  many  ap- 
plicants in  advance  for  admission.  While  thus  engaged,  he  made 
several  important  discoveries  in  illumination  and  concerning  the 
effect  of  heat  upon  oils  susceptible  of  use  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  not  nnmindfiil  of  the  probable  fliture  of  Chicago,  and  did  much 
by  his  collection  of  statistics,  by  his  writings,  and  by  personal  effort, 
towards  securing  the  commencement  of  her  first  railroad.  Con- 
sidering it  time  to  engage  in  business  pursuits,  he  sold  out  his  school 
and  valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  turned  his 
face  eastward,  to  the  field  of  manufactures. 

After  filling  several  im])ortant  business  positions  in  the  service 
of  others,  his  studies  having  led  him  to  a  love  for  chemistry,  he 
proposed,  in  1854,  to  Professor  Horsford,  the  formation  of  the  copart- 
nership to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  which  being  accepted  he 
commenced  .the  manufacture  of  chemicals  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Rhode 
Island. 

These  two  able  and  scientific  men  thus  coming  together  have 
wrought  out  for  the  world  and  for  themselves  problems  in  practical 
science  and  art  hardly  equalled  by  the  studies  and  labors  of  any 
other  two  men  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 

In  1858  the  Works,  then  considerable,  were  removed  fi'ora  Pleas- 
ant Yalley  to  what  is  now  known  as  East  Pro\4dence,  Rhode  Island, 
but  which  was  then  Seekonk,  in  Massachusetts.  Prosecutions  were 
foolishly  carried  on  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  Works 
as  a  nuisance,  but  these  were  eventually  ended  by  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
which  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  friends  had  vigorously  pushed  on  to  its 
issue,  and  by  which  the  westerly  portion  of  Seekonk,  on  which  are 
situated  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  became  a  part  of  Rhode 
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Island.  Thus  were  the  complaints  under  the  Massachosetta  law 
quashed,  and  Rhode  Island  gained  one  of  the  most  important  of  her 
manufactories,  while  she  has  nothing  of  which  she  may  more  prop- 
erly boast  as  more  valuable  to  the  well-being  of  the  race  in  general. 
Before  Mr.  Wilson  entered  upon  Seekonk  Plains  they  were  a  syno- 
nyme,  and  had  been  for  generations,  for  barrenness.  A  goodly 
portion  of  some  eight  hundred  acres  now  owned  by  the  Ramford 
Chemical  Works  is  very  prolific,  the  result  of  judicious  cultivation 
and  of  the  liberal  use  of  the  fertilizer  known  in  the  market  as  Wil- 
son's Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  made  at  the  "  River- 
side Works "  of  this  company,  founded  in  1863,  where  the  primary 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  are  also  conducted. 
At  these  Works  the  visitor  may,  early  in  the  season,  see  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  this  unequalled  fertilizer  in  one  vast  pile, 
destined  to  be  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  country  to  work  its 
miracles  in  the  promotion  of  vegetation. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  firet  removed  to  Seekonk  Plains  they  pre- 
sented to  an  ordinary  observer  few  or  no  attractions  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.  But  his  eye  saw  in  the  barren  waste  cheap  build- 
ing-sites and  rich  gardens,  busy  commerce  in  idle  whari^sites, 
rapid  and  cheap  transportation  in  a  railroad  then  but  half  occu- 
pied, ample  power  and  wealth  in  an  abundance  of  pure  water, 
(the  latter  a  consideration  of  no  little  importance  to  the  Works  he 
had  determined  to  build,)  and  last,  but  not  least,  health  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  the  elevated  plain. 

His  fii-st  purchases  of  land  were  made  for  twenty  dollars  an  acre. 
The  last  purchase  of  adjoining  barren  lands  was  made  at  two  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre,  so  greatly  had  the  proximity  of  the  Chemical 
Works  increased  their  value.  Thus  the  progressive  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Horsford  and  Wilson  in  the  line  of  human  advancement 
have  promoted  the  welfare  of  those  by  whom  they  were  at  first 
prosecuted,  and  the  bread  which  they  cast  upon  the  waters  has 
returned  tenfold  by  the  increased  value  of  their  lands. 

Here  the  farmer,  desiring  to  increase  the  fertility  of  his  soil, 
has  but  to  look  about  him  at  the  results  produced  and  the  profits 
reaped  by  the  use  of  a  thoroughly  tested  and  conscientiously  made 
fertilizer,  to  be  convinced  that  the  worst  acre  of  ground  upon  the 
earth,  if  it  be  not  of  solid  rock,  may  be  made  as  prolific  as  the 
richest  acre  of  prairie  land.  Here  also  he  may  see  some  of  the 
best  cattle  and  sheep  to  be  found  in  the  country  fed  upon  the  crops 
now  grown  upon  these  once  barren  plains.    Mr,  Wilson  may  well 
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take  great  pride  in  his  stock,  though,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ''be 
has  but  just  begun  to  improve  it,''  for  they  are  the  offspring  of  the 
best  imported  as  well  as  domestic  breeds.  A  visit  to  Seekonk  Plains 
and  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works'  farm  is  well  worth  the  while  of 
the  traveller  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  especially  if  he  takes  de- 
light in  the  triumphs  of  genius  and  skill  over  the  perversities  or 
ruggedness  of  Nature. 

In  New  England  he  would  be  called  a  large  fanner.  From  the 
following,  some  idea  of  his  &rming  operations  may  be  obtained. 
Number  of  acres  this  year  in  com,  85 ;  in  potatoes,  40 ;  in  barley, 
14 ;  in  rye,  32 ;  in  oats,  82 ;  millet,  45.  In  soiling  crops,  10 ;  in  car- 
rots, beets,  and  tum^s,  10.  Fall  seeding  to  grass,  90.  In  grass, 
175;  number  of  acres  under  ctdtivation,  500, — including  the  pas- 
tures. 

The  Works  and  £irms  employ  thirty  horses  and  thirty-six  oxen, 
and  keep  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  and  fifty  head  of  young  cattle. 
Fifty  cows  are  milked,  and  the  milk  is  converted  into  butter  and 
cheese  in  one  of  the  best  of  dairy-houses,  provided  with  steain^ 
power  and  hot  and  cold  water.  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of 
pork  and  eighteen  thousand  pounds  of  beef,  of  his  own  raising,  wil) 
be  slaughtered  in  his  awn  alaitghter-hause  this  year.  Nearly  all 
of  this  produce  is  readily  sold  to  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany. 

To  secure  and  store  these  crops,  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  length 
of  bams  and  cribs,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  sheds,  have 
been  provided.  The  grain  is  threshed  and  fodder  cut  with  steam-* 
power,  and  the  food  for  both  cattle  and  swine  is  cooked  by  steam, 
and  in  the  boiler-house  is  a  steam  fire-pump  and  hose,  capable  of 
throwing  water  over  many  of  the  farm  buildings. 

The  principal  manufacture  at  the  Rumford  Works,  so  distin- 
guished from  the  Riverside  Works,  is  that  of  pulverulent  phosphoric 
acid,  commonly  known  as  "  Horsford's  Cream  of  Tartar,"  for  bread- 
raising.  In  the  invention  of  this  chemical,  the  main  desire  was  to 
avoid  all  fermentation,  and  to  give  to  bread  made  of  bolted  fiour  a 
deficient  ingredient  which  would  add  to  the  nutritious  quality  of 
the  bread. 

Of  all  the  salts  taking  part  in  vital  processes,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  phosphates.  They  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
boneS)  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  brain,  and  indeed  of  every  higher 
tissue;  and  wherever  an  important  function  is  to  be  performed 
there  Nature  has  supplied  a  store  of  phosphates.    They  are  present 
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in  all  substantial  food.  The  medical  fbcnlty  are  now  paying  great 
attention  to  preparations  of  phospbatic  salts  *  and  for  debility,  and 
especially  for  diseases  of  the  brain,  they  are  constantly  administered. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  system  is  lowered  by  a  diet  deficient  in  the 
phosphates,  and  is  raised  by  food  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
them.  As  is  well  known,  in  the  preparation  of  superfine  fiour  the 
normal  quantity  of  the  phosphates  is  largely  decreased  in  conse- 
quence of  fine  bolting,  the  bran  containing  weight  for  weight  more 
than  fourteen  times  as  much  phosphoiic  acid  as  the  superfine  flour. 
In  this  way  the  flour  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  important  ele- 
ments. In  order  to  secure  the  phosphates,  it  is  recommended  by 
physicians  that  unbolted  or  Graham  fioiur  be  used,  but  unfortunately 
it  soon  becomes  sour ;  and  to  dyspeptics  the  superfine  flour  is  pro- 
hibited If,  then,  we  can  get  back  the  phosphates  which  have  been 
so  uselessly  thrown  away,  we  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  the  general 
health.  This  is  precisely  what  this  manu&cture  does,  as  will  be 
seen  by  following  one  of  the  processes. 

The  raw  material  is  secured  by  agents  all  through  the  United 
States,  who  buy  the  beef-bones  which  until  within  a  few  years,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  wasted.    These  bones  are  distilled  in  closed  iron  re- 
torts.  The  coal  is  ground  and  bolted.    The  coarser  sorts  are  sold  to 
the  sugar-refiners.     From  the  next  two  sizes  acid  phosphate  of  lime 
is  extracted  for  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  finest  is 
used  for  making  superphosphate  of  lime.    The  coal  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  is  subjected  to  another  burning  in 
an  oven,  into  which  air  is  admitted,  and,  after  being  cooled,  is 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  stirred  by  machinery  for  dgh- 
teen  hours,,  until  the  bone  coal  is  thoroughly  dissolved.     The  mix- 
ture  is  then  drawn  off  and  leached  through  thick  felt,  the  acid 
phosphate  of  lime  coming  out  a  colorless  fluid,  the  residuum,  phos- 
pho-snlphate  of  lime,  being  used  with  soft  bones  in  making  super- 
phosphate.    The  acid  phosphate  is  evaporated  in  porcelain-lined 
iron  kettles,  the  process  occupying  from  seven  to  nine  hours.    It  is 
then  poured  into  vats,  and  when  cooled  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
cheese.    It  is  now  mixed  with  pure  starch.     This  mixing  is  first 
done  in  the  vats,  and  then  it  is  run  through  granite  rollers  fer  more 
pei*fect  comminution  and  combination.     Then  it  is  taken  to  tlie 
drying-floor  and  spread,  and  allowed  to  remain  from  eight  to  ten 
days,  when  it  is  again  subjected  to  heat,  the  more  perfectly  to  dry 
it.     Again  it  is  ground,  bolted,  and  put  in  packages  for  market 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  use  oi  this  article  in  making  bread  supplies 
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to  a  certfun  extent  the  phosphates  lost  in  the  excessive  bolting  of 
our  Buperfine  flour. 
The  buildings  at  lUvenide  are,  firat,-^ 

One  where  the  booes  are  burned        .  .    125  x  45  feet 

Storehouse 132  k  64  " 

Storehouse  and  cooper's  shop     .        .  .      85  x  80  " 

Superphosphate-of-lime  building  .        .  120  x  50  " 

Store  shed 175  x  16  " 

Slaughter-house      .         .         .        .        .  30 » 16  « 

One  in  process  of  erection          .        .  .    120x80  " 

in  which  is  to  be  mano&ctured  nitric  and  muriatic  add  and  tin 
crystals. 


RIVERSIDE. 
The  buildings  at  the  Rumford  Works  are,  — 

One 220  X  40  feet 

One 172  X  40  « 

One .        .  153  X  40  « 

in  which  the  different  processes  of  manniacture  are  carried  on; 

Freight  house 135  x  26  feet 

Storehonse  and  blacksmith's  shop  .        •  180  x  20  ** 

Store  shed          .        ■.        .        ■.        .        .  100x20  " 

OflSce  and  store      •,       ■•       -,                .  55  x  25  " 

Bam  .        .        .       ^        I        i        ,        ,  86  X  82  « 

Bam       .        .        -        i        ;        :        ;  105x36  « 

Carriage  and  wagon  house  and  shed  .        .  150  x  25  " 
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and  dwell tng-hoiue, — the  wbole  closely  oocnpjingui  sreaof  neaHy 
eight  acres.  To  accommodate  the  buBineaa,  tvo  gwitohes  luive  been 
constructed  from  the  Boston  Uid  ProvideDOe  Railroad,  and  another 
is  building  for  tbe  use  of  the  new  and  large  buildings  which  tn 


RUMFORD. 
At  the  ffiyerBide  Works  a  Bteam-cn^ne  of  forty  horee-power  is  to 
UBc,  and  fifty  men  are  employed ;  at  Rumford  three  engines  baring 
sixty  horee-power  are  used,  and  eighty  men  are  employed.  Buth 
works  give  employment,  in  addition,  to  forty  mechaDica,  and  on  the 
iUntfthere  are  forty  laborers,  and  more  are  engaged  during  the  snra- 
mer.  The  preparation  of  the  cream  of  tartar  for  market  is  done  in 
.  Providence,  where  the  company  occupy  a  large  building  64«64 
feet,  of  four  stories,  Nos.  58,  59,  60,  on  South  Water  Street.  Here 
are  employed  forty-five  girU  and  eight  men.  To  do  the  printing 
necesKiry  for  the  business,  three  printing-presses  are  used,  one  of 
them  the  largest  single-cylinder  press  in  the  State,  The  printing 
would  cost  at  regular  rates  some  twenty  thousand  dollars  anoualb'. 
This  department  of  the  business  will  soon  be  rsmoved  to  the  Bom- 
ford  Works. 

The  quantity  of  the  several  productions  yev.iy  made  is  nearij" « 
follows :  — 

Ci«am  of  Tartar 1,200,000  lbs. 

Superphosphat«  of  lime  .  .  .  8,000,000  ' 
Tobacco-Grower  .  .  ,  .  ,  1,000,000  « 
Bone  Coal  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  8,150,000  " 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia        ....       300,000  ' 
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Antichloride  of  Lime    .        •        •        •        .    200,000  lbs. 
Nitric  Acid       .••...        850,000    « 
Muriatic  Add 400,000    "" 

and  the  quantity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  consumed  in  the  works  is  not 
far  from  1,500,000  lbs. 

One  of  the  most  rapidly  increasing  and  important  of  their  pro- 
ductions is  "  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate "  (medicinal)  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  for  dyspepsia  or  indi- 
gestion, and  urinary  difficulties.  Many  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
the  land  have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval. 

Mr.  Wilson  for  twenty  years  past  has  been  more  or  less  persist- 
ently engaged  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  good  black  writing  and 
copying  ink,  and,  having  succeeded  to  his  satisfaction,  has  erected 
apparatus  and  machinery  for  making  one  thousand  gallons  per  day. 
He  makes  the  best  boot  and  shoe  blacking  and  puts  it  in  the  best 
box  (both  covered  by  patents)  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  is 
his  aim  that  every  article,  however  unimportant,  made  in  the  works, 
shall  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  so  that  the  brand  of  the  works 
will  be  the  only  guaranty  of  excellence  which  the  consumers  will 
ask  for. 

In  this  view  he  is  folly  sustained  by  his  partner.  Professor  Hors- 
ford,  who,  though  not  actively  engaged  at  the  Works,  is  fully  alive 
to  their  interests  and  welfare. 

But  to  return  to  Seekonk  Plains.  The  reader  has  seen  what 
marvels  the  genius  of  scientific  men  is  competent  to  accomplish ; 
but  when  Mr.  Wilson  had  raised  large  crops  of  grass  and  com, 
it  was  said  "  well  he  might,  he  had  a  mine  of  manure  in  superphos- 
phate which  he.  could  apply  without  regard  to  cost."  Now  the  fact 
is  that  his  farms  are  platted  into  lots,  and  with  evei-y  lot  a  correct 
account  is  kept,  and  to  every  lot  is  charged  the  labor,  the  manure, 
and  fertilizers  put  thereon,  at  the  njarket  price,  thus  showing  the 
gain  or  loss  in  the  operation  performed  on  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
every  article  made  in  the  works.  Every  department  is  xmder  the 
charge  of  a  competent  foreman,  who  is  held  accountable  for  the 
prompt  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  to  him.  But  we  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  further  detail,  and  we  have  alluded  to  the  success 
of  the  fimn  because  the  latter  serves  as  a  wondrous  exemplification 
of  the  value  of  the  fertilizers  made  by  the  Rumford  Chemical 
Works.  We  ought  not  to  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without 
apprising  xnr  readers  that  many  fertilizers  which  are  nearly  worth- 
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less,  containiDg  but  a  sidall  pbrtioA  of  abimonia  and  superphosphate 
of  lime,  are  placed  by'unsctupulbus  lAanufkcturfers  upon  the  market. 
And  though  we  would  avoid  In  a  A^ork  of  this  kind  anything  bear- 
ing the  semblance  of  prejudiced  praise  or  selfishly  interested  esteem, 
we  deem  it  not  unfitting  to  say  that  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer  on  paying  a  personal  visit  to  the  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  studying  the  processes  there  conducted,  and  looking  over  the 
rich  acres  there  produced  fi*om  the  barren  plains  by  the  use  of  the 
fertilizers  made  by  these  Works,  that  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  the  reader, 
and  so  made  special  remarks  in  his  ^'  notes "  taken  on  the  occasioa 
in  question,  to  say  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of 
being  defrauded  in  the  purchase  of  his  fertilizers,  he  should  take 
care  to  first  try  the  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime  made 
by  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works  before  purchasing  other  produc- 
tions, however  well  recommended.  For  the  cause  of  real  science, 
and  with  benevolent  respect  for  the  farmer  or  other  reader  who 
seeks  to  inform  and  benefit  himself  through  the  pages  of  this  work, 
we  could  hardly  avoid  adding  the  above  caution. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  their  other  manufactures,  and  no  better 
evidence  of  the  truthfiilness  of  the  remark  can  be  called  for  than 
the  facts,  that,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
Works  firom  a  beginning  so  small  that  one  horse  and  wagon  could 
do  all  their  transportation,  they  have  never  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  for  their  productions,  and  that  their  fires  since 
1854,  the  commencement  of  the  business,  have  never  been  out. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  farms  and  of  the  Chemical 
Works  proper,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  business  Mr. 
Wilson  has  in  hand. 

In  1863,  he  accidentally  discovered  several  large  deposits  of  peat, 
and  finding  they  could  be  drained,  ho  at  once  set  about  their  pos- 
session. This  was  accomplished  after  two  years  of  patient  waiting, 
and  after  four  separate  purchases  of  land  amounting  together  to 
more  than  three  hundred  acres.  He  immediately  dug  what  some 
persons  called  a  "Dutch  Gap  Canal,"  drained  the  bog  seventeen  feet 
deep,  and  now  quietly  takes  out  the  peat,  while  they  "gape  m 
astonishment  to  see  how  easily  it  is  done.  There  are  not  less  than 
150,000  cords  of  peat  in  the  deposits,  and  what  is  sold  brings  two 
dollars  per  cord  in  the  bog. 

With  machines  for  its  manufacture,  driven  by  steam-power,  there 
is  annually  produced  several  hundred  tons  of  fuel,  which  is  consumed 
in  the  Works,  being  worth  more,  for  some  purposes,  than  coal  at  the 
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aarne  price  per  ton.  The  peat  is  oanied  to  and  around  the  drying 
groand  from  the  machines  od  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  (in  vhich 
Mr.  WilBoa  is  a  firm  believer,)  the  first  constructed  in  Kew  Eng- 
land. 

Before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  down  to  1836, 
when  anthracite  coal  took  the  place  of  charcoal  in  emclting-fbr- 
naces,  the  beat  quality  of  iron  was  made  fi-om  Rhode  Island  iron 

Six  months  ago,  an  iron-founder  from  Pennsylvania  laid  before 
Mr.  Wilson  aome  new  plans  for  making  iron  from  these  ores,  and 
for  its  aubaequent  conversion  into  stee]  and  atecl  rails. 

A  careful  investigation  convinced  him  that  the  processes  were 
worthy  of  trial.  The  nest  day  he  selected  a  site  upon  tide-water, 
easily  accessible  by  railroad,  bought  it,  built  the  works,  and  at  this 
writing,  less  than  six  months  from  his  introduction  to  the  inventor, 
he  has  steam  up  in  the  boilers,  and  fires  in  both  flimaces  prepara- 
tory to  charging  them  with  the  ores. 

A  few  weeks  will  decide  the  success  of  the  plans.  If  successfiil, 
there  will  be  no  waHt  of  capital  to  enlarge,  to  any  extent,  the  enter- 
prise. 

He  also  has  a  manufactory  in  Providence,  which  will,  erelong, 
be  removed  to  Eaat  Providence,  where  the  best  spinning-rings, 
ring-travellers,  belt-fa stenere,  spindle-bolsters,  and  spindle-steps, 
and  crecl-Btops,  now  in  use,  and  which  are  rapidly  superseding  all 
others,  are  made. 

Should  Mr.  Wilson's  life  and  health  be  continued,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  place  he  has  chosen  for  hia  home  will  well  deserve 
the  name  already  given  to  it,  for  the  fiitnre,  by  an  old  fiiend  of  hiew 
{.Harvey  Cfaace),  tie  CTycfe  of  America. 
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Axosa  the  various  public  organizations,  vhicb  in  onr  modem 
civilization  Berve  to  express  and  to  increase  the  activity  of  oar 
social  and  industrial  life,  the  post  office  holds  a  must  prominent 
position.  It  servea  to  bring  those  who  are  divided  into  easy  and 
reliable  communication ;  it  gives  a  voice  to  the  body  politiL- ;  it 
serves  for  ttio  ready  transmission  of  intellt^nce,  and  is  ime  of  the 
most  effective  agencies  in  producing  the  sentiment  of  unity  and 
mutual  sympatliy,  which,  as  a  result  of  our  common  social  nature, 
alvays  springs  up  between  men  who  meet  and  commune  together, 
freed  from  the  artificial  isolatioDs  of  convention  or  prejuilice, 
upon  the  universal  plane  of  their  common  humanity. 

With  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing,  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication with  each  otlier,  men,  of  course,  felt  the  need  of  some 
method  for  sending  their  letters  to  their  destination  ;  and  among 
the  AsByriane  and  Poraians,  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  history, 
we  find  that  these  governmenta  had  organized  a  eystera  for  the 
dissemination  of  their  edicts  and  orders  to  the  subordinate  officers 
in  distant  parts  of  their  empires  by  messengers,  who  were  sta- 
tioned a  day's  journey  irom  each  other.  Among  the  Romans  gov- 
ernment despatches  were  sent  by  horsemen,  mounted  on  swifl 
horses  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  made  the  system  of 
the  post  for  this  purpose  an  important  public  necessity,  and  was 
(1116) 
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one  of  the  chief  canses  which  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads, 
and  the  construction  of  the  level  and  solid  highways,  which  are 
still  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  moderns  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  regularity  and  safety  with  which  the  government 
despatches  from  Rome  were  sent  to  their  various  destinations,  led 
soon  to  the  use  of  the  public  messengers  by  private  persons,  who 
could  obtain  the  oppoitunity  to  send  their  letters  to  personal  fiiends 
by  this  means.  Though  letters  were  frequently  so  sent  by  persons 
in  authority,  or  connected  in  some  way  with  the  government,  yet, 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  there  was  in  the  Roman 
Empire  nothing  like  our  present  post  office,  or  public  post,  by 
which  letters  are  received  from  any  one  desirous  of  sending  them, 
and  for  a  small  charge  distributed  all  over  the  country. 

The  first  introduction  of  this  great  convenience  to  the  public  be- 
longs to  the  mo4ern  world,  and  is  said  to  have  been  organized  by 
Charlemagne,  who  instituted  a  regular  post  in  his  dominions  for 
both  letters  and  small  parcels.  With  the  dissolution  of  his  empire, 
ailber  his  death,  the  system  fell  into  disuse.  It  required  at  that 
time  the  strong  rule  of  such  an  autocrat  as  Charlemagne  to  intro- 
duce and  maintain  it,  and  the  disintegration,  after  his  death,  of  tlie 
empire  he  had  formed,  with  the  consequent  retrogression  into  the 
isolation  and  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  destroyed  the  general 
demand,  and  the  ability  to  make  use  of  such  a  measure  for  social 
organization. 

In  1464  Louis  XI.  stationed  posts,  four  miles  apart,  over  France 
for  the  transmission  of  despatches  from  the  government.  In  Eng- 
land, duiing  the  thirteenth  century,  a  somewhat  similar  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  the  same  purpose,  the  messengers  of  which 
wcse  called  nuncii.  But  the  inefficacy  of  this  organization  to  meet 
the  public  need,  even  at  tliat  time,  for  the  convenience  of  a  post 
office,  was  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  butchers  and  drovers,  who, 
in  quest  of  a  market  for  their  stock,  wefe  accustomed  to  wander 
periodicallv  through  the  country,  were,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  chief  dependence  of  the  public  for  the  distribution  of 
private  letters  in  England,  and  that  private  letters  were  not  carried 
in  the  public  mail  until  the  sixteenth  century. 

Upon  the  continent,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  to  which  hundreds  of  young  men  gathered  yearly 
from  all  i>art8  of  Europe  to  obtain  the  education  there  offered,  had 
established  a  tind  of  post  by  which  they  could  communicate  with 
their  homes,  and  receive,  through  trustworthy  messengers,  the  re- 
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mittances  of  money  which  they  needed  for  their  sapport.  None 
of  these  various  attempts  can,  however,  be  considered  as  instances 
of  the  establishment  of  a  public  post,  which  was  open  to  all  the 
public,  and  performed  its  functions  with  despatch  and  regnlaritj, 
though  the  needs  they  were  intended  to  supply  showed  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  some  postal  system,  and  they  all  aided  in 
increasing  the  demand  for  some  method  to  subserve  the  increasing 
desire  for  intercommunication,  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  sign  of 
an  advancing  social  organization.  The  first  arrangement  made  in 
Europe,  which  can  be  called  a  public  post,  was  instituted  in  1516, 
by  Roger,  Count  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  who  established,  in  Tyrol,  a 
post  by  which  letters  were  transmitted  regularly  between  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  relations  between  these  two  countries  were  very 
intimate  at  this  time,  and  the  profits  of  this  enterprise  were  so' 
large  that  they  formed  an  important  part  of  the  royal  revenue,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  Count  Roger  until  the 
fall  of  the  German  Empire,  and,  in  a  measure,  this  private  mo- 
nopoly of  the  public  post  is  still  held  as  a  family  possession  by  the 
descendants  of  its  originator. 

In  1524  the  French  post  first  carried  other  letters  than  those 
written  by  the  king  or  by  members  of  the  nobility.  In  England, 
James  I.  established  the  first  post  which  ran  regularly  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,   the  capitals  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  speed  with  which  they  travelled  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  it  required  six  days  to  go  and  return  —  three  days  from 
one  point  to  the  other.  In  1644  the  first  weekly  post  was  estab- 
lished to  all  parts  of  England,  from  London. 

In  1784  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mails  were  disseminated  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  swift  mail-coaches.  Their 
average  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  was  considered  at  the  time  won- 
derful. The  method  in  use  for  the  transmission  of  the  mails,  be- 
fore this  reform  was  introduced,  will  be  best  shown  by  an  extract 
from  tlie  memoir  submitted  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  by  John  Palmer, 
with  whom  the  idea  of  the  improved  system  originated.  "  The 
post  at  present,"  he  writes,  "instead  of  being  the  swiftest,  is  al- 
most the  slowest  conveyance  in  this  country ;  and  thou^,  from 
the  great  improvements  in  our  roads,  other  carriers  have  propor- 
tionately mended  their  speed,  the  post  is  as  slow  as  ever.  It  is 
likewise  very  unsafe,  as  the  frequent  robberies  of  it  testify ;  and  to 
avoid  a  loss  of  this  nature,  people  generally  cut  bank  bills,  or  bills 
at  sight,  in  two,  and  send  the  parts  by  different  posts.     The  post 
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master  general  lately  advertiBed  directions  to  the  public  how  to 
divide  a  bill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  being  of  any  use  to 
the  robber.  Rewards  have  also  been  frequently  offered  by  him  for 
the  best  constructed  mail-cart,  or  some  plan  to  prevent  the  fre- 
quent robbery  of  the  mail,  but  without  effect.  Indeed,  i^  is  at 
present  generally  intrusted  to  some  idle  boy,  without  character, 
mounted  on  a  worn-out  hack,  and  who,  sn  far  from  being  able  to 
defend  himself,  or  escape  from  a  robber,  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
in  league  with  him/' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  —  less  than  a  hundred 
^  years  ago  —  the  mail  out  of  London,  containing  the  letters  of  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  that  metropolis,  consisting  often  of  en- 
closures of  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  of  millions  of  pounds, 
was  daily  intrusted  to  these  post-boys,  who  carried  them  in  bags 
slung  over  their  horses  necks,  some  estimute  can  be  formed  of  the 
advance  in  this  department  of  social  organization  which  has  been 
made  during  the  existence  of  three  generations.  The  chief  mail 
at  this  time  leit  London  at  midnight;  an  arrangement  which,  in  the 
unlighted  condition  of  the  .  roads,  was  not  calculated  to  increase 
the  safety  of  the  mail. 

In  183Y  Rowland  Hill,  who  has  justly  earned  his  reputation  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  race,  proposed  the  system  of  cheap  and  uniform 
postage  which  now  prevails  in  England.  Despite  the  ridicule  and 
incredulity  with  which  the  suggestion  was  at  first  received,  he 
persevered,  and  in  1839  the  proposition  was  accepted  by  Par- 
liament, and  went  into  operation  iri  1840.  At  first,  as  previously, 
the  postage  was  all  prepaid  in  money,  but  soon  after  the  .use  of 
stamps  was  introduced. 

The  English  government,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  cheap 
postage  era,  introduced  the  money-order  system,  which  had  before 
prevailed  in  Germany.     By  this  means  money  can  be  sent  in  post- 
office  orders,  without  any  fear  of  loss,  and  at  a  very  reasonable 
charge.     The  great  convenience  introduced  by  this  measure,  for 
the  safe  transmission  of  money  in  small  quantities,  was,  about  ten 
jrears  after,  supplemented  by  the  still  greater  convenience  of  mak- 
ing the  post  office  a  savings  bank,  conducted  by  the  government, 
in  which  every  office  throughout  the  country  was  a  place  to  receive 
deposits.     The  advantages  of  this  system,  which  are  equally  great 
for  the  public  and  the  government,  were  immediately  recognized, 
And  made  the  English  post  office  one  of  the  most  useful  public  in- 
stitutions in  the  civilized  world,  and  expressive  of  a  more  ad- 
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vanced  condition  of  social  orgamzatioQ  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  economy  of  means  with  which  it  is  carried  on  is 
not  the  least  of  its  claims  to  consideration  ;  the  force  required  for 
performing  the  duties  of  the  post  office,  before  it  was  introduced, 
being  quite  competent  for  the  transaction  of  Uiis  new  duty,  with 
perhaps  the  addition  of  only  a  few  extra  clerks  in  some  of  the 
large  towns.  All  throughout  the  country  the  village  postmasters, 
who  usually  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office, 
can  easily,  without  finding  themselves  overtaxed,  receive  the  mou- 
ey  that  is  offered  on  deposit,  and  enter  it  in  the  depositor's  pass- 
book. 

The  organization  of  the  system  is  complete.  The  govenmient 
pays  interest  upon  the  money  thus  deposited  ;  that  is,  it  does  what 
the  ordinary  savings  banks  do  with  the  money  intrusted  to  them ; 
it  simply  purchases  its  own  bonds  with  it,  and  can  afford  to  paj 
the  depositors  a  better  rate  than  the  savings  bank  which  makes 
the  same  investment  of  the  funds  thus  collected,  because  the  goT- 
ernment,  being  under  no  extra  charge  for  doing  this  work,  is  not 
obliged  to  deduct  any  percentage  of  the  interest  to  pay  its  owd 
expenses.  Besides,  too,  the  money  of  the  depositors,  which  is 
thus  invested  by  the  government  in  its  own  bonds,  is  safe  beyond 
peradventure ;  and  that  this  fact  is  sufficiently  evident  to  the  de- 
positors for  them  to  appreciate  it,  is  shown  by  the  tho^sfuids  of 
them  who  have  yearly,  since  the  adoption  of  this  method,  trans- 
ferred their  money  from  the  savings  banks  to  the  government, 
while,  by  the  last  report,  there  had  been  found  only  one  depositor 
with  the  goveiiiment  who  had  transferi'ed  his  money  to  the  savings 
bank. 

Another  immense  advantage  which  this  general  system  of  the 
government  offers  the  depositors,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  universal- 
ity of  the  post  office,  and  its  unity  of  management,  enables  the 
government,  without  extra  expense,  to  receive  money  at  any  office, 
and  carry  it  to  the  credit  of  an  account  kept  in  any  other  office. 
Tims  a  depositor,  who  is  travelling  upon  bosiness,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  can  deposit  in  any  town  where  he  may  be  any  money  he 
may  collect,  and  have  it  carried  to  his  credit  in  his  home  office, 
thus  saving  the  risk  of  carrying  it  upon  his  person.  In  the  same 
way  also  any  depositor  in  a  distant  town  can  draw  money  from  his 
deposit  in  his  home  office.  In  such  cases  the  office  reserves  the 
privilege  of  waiting  until,  by  telegraph  or  by  mail,  it  can  be  as- 
sured from  the  home  office  that  there  is  such  a  deposit }  but  in 
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practice,  as  all  the  transactions  are  entered  in  the  depositor's  pass- 
book, the  production  of  this  is  in  general  considered  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  tlie  application,  and  it  is  paid  immedi' 
ately  in  cash.  No  savings  bank,  and  no  private  or  corporate  bank, 
can  offer  such  advantages,  since  the  charge  they  must  make  for 
such  transfers,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  legitimate  business  by  which 
they  live,  the  government,  on  account  of  its  universality,  can 
forego,  since  it  is  for  its  interest  only  to  increase  the  amounts  de- 
posited with  it  by  offering  every  possible  advantage  to  the  depos- 
itors. 

In  France,  before  1191,  the  operation  of  the  post  was  farmed 
out  to  the  highest  bidder ;  but  in  that  year  the  government  took 
its  management,  and  organized  the  system  which  has  prevailed  up 
to  this  time.  In  France,  and  most  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  which  are  despotically  managed  in  the  interest  of  the 
rulers,  the  government  uses  its  control  of  the  post  office  as  a  means 
of  espionage  over  its  subjects,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  tamper 
with  the  letters  intrusted  to  it  for  transmission.  The  sentiment  of 
honesty,  which  would  as  soon  justify  the  picking  of  another's 
pocket  as  the  opening  of  his  letters,  is  peculiarly  the  outgrowth 
of  political  freedom,  and  its  strength  serves  to  mark  quite  accu- 
rately the  advance  of  a  people  in  the  course  of  democratic  evolu- 
tion which  characterizes  the  present  era  of  civilization,  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  mails  is  as  important  a  right  of  the  people  as 
that  of  habeas  corpus,  freedom  from  illegal  aiTest,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  or  any  other  of  the  safeguards  from  despotism. 

In  the  colonial  history  of  the  United  States,  the  first  post  was 
projected  in  1692,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  until  lUO.  The 
thinly  settled  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  distance  which 
separated  the  scattered  towns  along  the  coast,  prevented  the 
speedy  growth  of  the  post  office.  The  social,  as  the  industrial 
life  of  that  time,  did  not  demand  the  regularity  and  speed  of  the 
present  day.  In  1158  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed  by  the 
English  government  postmaster  general  of  the  colonies,  and,  in 
1 760,  astonished  the  people  by  proposing  to  run  a  mail  coach  from 
Boston  to  Philadelphia  each  week,  starting  one  from  each  place. 

Franklin  held  this  position,  and,  by  his  practical  talent  for  organ- 
ization, did  much  to  bind  the  colonists  together  by  introducing 
regularity  in  the  mail  service,  until  his  removal  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  1T74,  on  account  of  the  leading  position  be  took  in  the 
exciting  times  which  led  to  the  Bevolution. 
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In  1T89  the  control  of  the  post  office  was  given  hj  the  ConstitOr 
tion  to  Congress,  who  thus,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
have  the  regulation  of  this  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  in  itself  an  evidence  that  the  poet 
office  is  not  a  privilege  granted  by  some  ruler  to  his  grateful  sub- 
jects, but  a  system  organized  by  the  people,  through  their  agents, 
to  whom  they  have  delegated  this  authority  for  the  transaction 
of  such  portions  of  their  business  as  they  think  it  best  to  intrust 
to  it.  The  tendency  there  always  is  in  those  who  have  not  ar- 
rived at  the  largest  culture,  but  who  are  placed  in  positions  of 
greater  or  less  authority,  to  consider  themselves  masters,  instead 
of  servants  or  agents,  has  not  been  backward  in  expressing  itself 
in  this  country  in  the  post  office,  as  it  is  also  too  generally  dis- 
played even  in  Congress  itself,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  whole 
national  administration. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  themselves  hardly  yet  con- 
scious of  their  power,  and  that  the  government  obtains  its  authori- 
ty from  them,  and  is  itself  their  servant.  The  traditions  also  of 
all  other  governments  in  the  civilized  world,  and  their  influence  as 
far  as  it  is  exercised  in  their  official  relations  with  our  own,  and  in 
the  personal  relations  of  its  representatives  at  Washington  with 
the  heads  of  our  departments,  tend  to  foster  the  autocratic  spirit, 
instead  of  the  democratic  one,  and  to  render  the  department  often 
over^aring  in  its  relations  with  the  public,  and  much  more 
prone  t6  command  than  to  obey.  Evidences  of  this  must  have 
been  made  plain  to  every  one  who  has  in  any  way  been  brought  into 
such  relations  with  those  holding  responsible  positions  as  would 
give  an  opportunity  for  its  display  ;  but  with  the  increase  of  pub- 
lic culture  the  material  is  preparing  for  remedying  this  ;  and  the 
various  departments  of  the  government  will  be  forced  into  the 
practical  recognition  that  the  reason  for  their  existence  lies  only 
in  the  performance  of  their  functions. 

In  1790  there  were  only  seventy^ve  post  offices  in  the  whole 
country,  while,  up  to  1816,  the  rates  of  postage  were  as  follows: 
For  any  distance  under  forty  miles,  eight  cents  ;  under  ninety,  ten 
cents ;  under  one  hundred  and  fifty,  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  In 
1816  a  considerable  change  was  made,  placing  the  rates  for  dich 
tances  under  thirty  miles  at  six  and  a  quarter  cents ;  under  eighty 
at  ten  cents  ;  and  over  four  hundred  miles  at  twenty-five  cents, 
and  these  rates  were  quadrupled  upon  letters  which  weighed  aa 
ounce.     Under  these  rates  of  postage,  up  to  1837,  the  expoiaee  of 
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the  post  oflSce  were  greater  than  the  receipts,  leaving  a  deficit 
every  year  to  be  made  np  from  the  pnblic  treasury.  In  1845  the 
rates  were  again  reduced  to  five  cents  for  all  distances  under  three 
hundred  miles,  and  ten  cents  for  all  greater  distances.  In  1852  a 
further  change  was  made,  putting  the  postage  at  ten  cents  upon 
all  unpaid  letters  for  distances  under  three  thousand  miles,  and  in 
this  same  year  the  sale  of  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 
was  begun.  In  1855  the  charge  for  letters  was  placed  at  three 
cents  for  all  distances  under  three  thousand  miles,  and  ten  cents 
for  any  greater  distance,  at  which  they  have  remained  since. 
From  the  report  of  the  departtoent  for  1870,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  mail  routes  is  8861,  traversing  annually  97,024,996 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  $10,884,653. 

The  value  and  importance  of  the  post  office,  as  a  disseminator 
of  intelligence,  and  its  worth  in  stimulating  the  activity  of  the 
social  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
public,  but  not  as  fully  by  the  department  itself.  The  tendency 
of  official  personages  to  consider,  in  all  questions  of  public  admin- 
istration, that  they  are  conferring  a  favor  upon  the  public  by  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  that  the  public  has 
no  further  rights  than  they  may  graciously  grant,  has  been  shown 
chiefly  in  the  spirilf  of  the  decisions  made  by  the  department  upon 
various  matters  where  the  wording  of  the  acts  of  Congress  has  been, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  so  ambiguous  as  to  be  confusing 
instead  of  distinct.  A  single  instance  will  be  sufficient.  By 
the  act,  author's  manuscript  was  transmitted  through  the  mail  at 
the  rates  of  printed  matter.  This  privilege,  which  was  no  appre- 
ciable loss  to  the  post  office  department,  was  of  considerable  value 
to  the  writers  of  the  country,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  not  over  rich, 
while  to  the  public,  in  so  far  as  it  aided  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
country,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance.  This 
right,  however,  having  been  questioned,  the  department  decided 
against  it,  showing,  by  the  spirit  of  the  decision,  that  the  receipts 
of  the  post  office  were,  in  its  opinion,  a  more  important  matter  to 
be  considered  than  the  interest  of  the  public.  This  appeared  the 
more  so  from  the  fact  that,  though  ambiguous  in  part,  the  wording 
of  the  act  plainly  indicated  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  to 
give  the  authors  this  right,  since  its  importance  for  its  effects  upon 
the  activity  of  the  country's  literature  was  evidently  the  chief 
motive  for  its  passage. 

The  experience  in  Europe  of  the  advantage  to  the  post  office  of 
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the  goveniincut  control  of  the  railways  has  been  shown  in  the  arti. 
cle  upon  Railroabs,  and  is  a  subject  which  ia  naturally  exciting 
attention,  both  in  England  and  this  coutry,  among  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  social  organization.  With  the  trans- 
mission and  the  distribution  of  the  mails,  it  has  also  been  sag* 
gosted  that  the  post  office  should  join  that  of  the  carrying  of 
small  parcels,  thus  removing  from  the  hands  of  the  express,  which 
has  monopolized  it,  this  absolutely  necessary  convenience  of  oar 
modern  life.  For  thisr  the  present  organization  of  the  post  office, 
with  but  a  sliglit  increase  of  force,  is  quite  competent,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  public  would  be  great. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  the  money- 
order  system,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  imitated  from  that  of 
England,  makes  it  more  singular  that  the  system  by  which  each 
post  office  is  made  also  a  savings  bank,  which  has  met  with  such 
groat  success  in  England,  has  not  before  this  been  also  imitated  in 
this  country.  The  wide  extent  of  our  territory  makes  it  peculiarij 
fitted  for  the  introduction  of  this  reform.  At  present  the  majority 
of  the  villages  are  wanting  in  any  institution  where  the  savings  of 
the  people  can  be  readily  deposited,  and  kept  until  needed  for  use ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system  would  be  to  absorb  the  aavings  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  now  lie  idle  for  want  of  some  handy  place  in  which  to 
place  them,  and  that  the  amount  which  would  thus  be  gathered  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  for  investment  in  its  bonds  wonld 
amount  soon  to  scores  of  millions  of  dollars,  thus  practically  fond- 
ing  that  portion  of  our  national  debt. 

In  October,  1871,  the  inauguration  of  the  extension  of  the  money- 
order  system  to  foreign  countries  took  place,  with  the  arrangement 
by  which  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland,  with  the  United  States, 
introduced  an  international  post  office  money-order  bureau.    The 
convenience  of  this  can  hardly  be  overestimated.     It  is  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  possible  to  transmit, 
through  the  post  office  and  at  a  slight  charge,  small  sums  of  money 
to  these  foreign  countries.     Great  as  have  been  the  changes  intro- 
duced in  our  modern  times  in  the  methods  of  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, yet  there  is  none  which  is  more  pregnant  with  beneficent 
Results  than  this,  which  appears  to  have  excited  so  little  attention. 
It  is,  however,  the  germ  from  which  in  the  future  the  system  of 
the  world's  exchange  will  be  organized  in  the  interest  of  its  indns- 
try,  and  the  importance  of  this  will  be  clearly  seen  when  it  is 
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remembered  that  the  charge  levied  heretofore  by  the  monej* 
chaugers  of  the  world,  in  the  various  centrea  of  exchftDge,  has 
made  the  wealth  of  all  the  cities  of  the  past,  which  have  riscQ 
with  the  changing  course  of  trade.  Nor  is  it  rash  to  predict  that 
in  the  fatare,  by  an  esteneion  of  the  method  thus  inaugurated, 
the  world's  exchange  wilt  bo  settled  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  as 
the  balances  of  the  banks  of  any  commercial  city  are  iu  the  clear- 
ing-hoase,  and,  by  an  analogous  process,  in  a  world's  cleariiig- 
honse.  In  the  organization  of  the  world's  industry,  the  necessity 
for  some  such  reaolt  is  becoming  daily  more  and  mora  apparent. 


SPOOL-COTTON   THREAD. 


>    FBODDCtlOBS.  — 


Pebhap3  the  modern  triumph  of  no  art  is  more  iiiarked  than  that 
of  the  making  of  thread  now,  over  those  daye  when  the  fibres  of 
the  niatcridl  of  which  it  was  to  be  constructed  were  carded,  and 
placed  upon  &  distaff  held  under  one  arm,  were  drawn  out  by  tlie 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  operator's  free  hand,  and  twisted  iuto 
yai-n  of  the  size  desired  ;  while  in  these  times  the  manufacture  of 
perfect  six-cord  cotton  thread  requires  that  the  fibres  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  cotton  (say  thirty-seven  ounces,  for  example,  or  enough 
to  constitute  a  "lap")  undergo,  from  the  time  they  are  taken  from 
the  bale  to  completion,  sundry  operutions  in  which  they  arc 
"doubled"  (as^  the  technical  phrase  is)  or  inter-combined  over 
twenty  billions  of  times!  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  com- 
prehend so  vast  a  number,  to  count  which,  at  the  rate  of  two  hao- 
dred  a  minute,  would  occupy  over  a  hundred  and  ninety-six  years, 
day  and  night,  without  ceasing.  Yet  in  order  to  produce  a  per- 
fect sis-cord  thread  no  less  "  doubling  "  will  suffice.  A  six-cord 
thread  could  be  made,  and  is  manufactured,  with  less  than  500,000 
(1186) 
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"  doublings ;  "  and  the  writer  knows  of  but  one  mill  in  the  United 
States  which  expends  a  larger  amount  of  labor  on  its  thread  than 
indicated  by  the  latter  figures.  But  the  skilful  mechanic  knows 
that  every  doubling  which  the  cotton  deceives  in  its  progress  from 
the  pickers  to  the  final  spooling  adds  to  its  value ;  and  the  con- 
scientious manufacturer  will  withhold  nothing  of  value  to  his  thread 
from  the  consumer. 

History  is  silent  as  to  the  birth  of  the  distaff,  but  it  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  earliest  inventions  of  man,  and,  as  an  emblem  of 
woman's  domestic  slavery,  is  found  pictured  upon  the  very  earliest 
historic  monuments.  The  housewife  of  to-day,  though  a  slave  in 
many  things  which  still  remain  to  be  reformed,  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  genius  and  enterprise  which  have  emancipated  her 
from  the  distaff  and  the  spinning-wheel,  and  which  place  in  her  lap 
for  use,  at  barely  a  nominal  cost,  a  thread  the  equal  of  which  in 
practical  value  could  not  have  been  made  by  hand  by  the  continu- 
ous and  united  labor  of  her  ancestors  in  line  from  a  thousand  years 
back. 

The  progress  from  the  distaff  to  the  mule  (German  milhle,  mill) 
or  mule-jenny,  with  its  improvements  of  to-day,  has  been  slow  in- 
deed.  The  spinning-wheel  succeeding  the  distaff  was  unknown 
in  England  until  some  tim^  during  the  reign  of  that  admirer  of 
woman,  Henry  VIII.  (1609-47),  when  it  was  imported  into  that 
land  from  India,  the  country  which  has  supplied  so  much  of  wealth 
to  Western  fkirope,  both  physical  and  mental.  The  spindle,  caused 
to  revolve  at  high  speed  by  the  wheel,  twisted  the  material  to  be 
spun,  in  place  of  the  human  fingers  with  the  distaff.  It  is  but  a 
generation  ago  that  in  New  England,  and  throughout  the  country, 
a  spinning-wheel  was  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  house,  for  the 
spinning  of  woollen  yarn,  and  fiax,  and  linen  thread,  and  some- 
times cotton  ttiread,  although  at  that  time  cotton  thread  was  large- 
ly manufactured  in  England  and  the  United  States.  One  reason 
for  the  continuance  of  the  household  manufacture  to  that  date  was 
the  fact  that  the  early  machinery  of  the  factories  did  its  work  in- 
completely, leaving  the  yam  or  thread  irregular,  ahd  it  may  prop- 
erly be  said  that  perfectly  operating  thread  machinery  has  not 
been  achieved  till  within  the  last  five  years. 

For  over  two  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  spin- 
ning-wheel into  England  it  remained  the  chief  means  of  manufac- 
turing yarn  and  thread ;  but  about  the  year  IT65  James  Hargreaves, 
of  Lancashire,  England,  invented  the  spinning-jenny,  in  which  the 

65 
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single  spindle  of  the  old  spinning-wheel  was  supplemented  with 
seven  more,  making  eight  spindles,  and  the  framework  turns  over 
on  its  side.  The  yarn,  as  it  was  twisted  on  the  several  spindles, 
passed  through  a  wooden  clasp,  held  in  one  hand  by  the  operator. 
Eventually  seventy-two  more  spindles  were  added  to  these,  and 
the  jenny  became  a  very  important  mechanical  force,  and  the  now 
formidable  Hargreaves  was  driven  from  his  home  by  his  competing 
brethren,  who,  at  Nottingham,  erected  a  small  factory  to  spin 
yarns  in  by  his  machines,  and  was  conducting  business  there,  when, 
in  lt68,  Richard  Arkwright,  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  conceived  the 
notion  of  spinning  by  rollers,  by  drawing  out  the  "slivers,"  or 
rolls,  as  they  came  from  the  cards,  and  by  a  slight  tension  elon- 
gating and  strengthening  the  fibres.  Eventually  Arkwright  found 
capitalists  who  looked  favorably  upon  his  conception,  and  a  skilled 
mechanic,  in  a  Mr.  Strutt,  of  Nottingham,  to  perfect  his  erode 
mechanical  devices,  and  finally  a  machine  driven  by  the  power  of 
a  horse  was  achieved,  and  in  1771  (just  a  hundred  years  ago)  a 
mill  driven  by  water  power  was  established  at  Cromford,  Derby- 
shire. From  that  time  on  spinning  machinery  slowly  grew  in 
favor,  and  in  ten  years  from  that  time  Arkwright  was  giving  em- 
ployment to  some  five  thousand  people  in  his  mills,  and  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  afterwards  vast  fortune. 

But  in  1779  Samuel  Crompton,  of  Bolton,  England,  invented  a 
machine  which  combined  the  advantages  of  Hargreaves'  jenny 
and  Ark  Wright's  rollers,  and  was  called  the  "  mule  Jenny  "  (mill- 
engine)  or  mule.  The  spindles  were  attached  to  a  carriage  which 
was  run  back  and  forth  a  short  distance  on  wheels,  drawing  out 
and  stretching  the  "roving"  (roll  or  "sliver"  of  wool,  cotton, 
etc.),  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  spun  or  twisted  into  yam  or 
thread.  Crompton's  machines,  though  as  originally  constructed 
carrying  but  twenty  or  thirty  spindles,  were  eventually  enlarged, 
and  made  with  twenty-two  hundred  spindles  each,  kept  in  opera- 
tion by  one  person  —  a  vast  triumph  over  the  old  spinning-wheel. 
At  the  present  time  some  thirty  millions  of  spindles  are  running 
in  Great  Britain,  ten  millions  in  the  United  States,  and  seven  mil- 
lions in  France,  for  spinning  cotton  alone. 

The  invention  in  1793,  by  Eli  Whitney,  of  the  cotton-gin,  by 
which  the  seed  of  the  cotton  is  easily  separated  from  the  fibre, 
stimulated  the  growth  of  cotton  to  feed  the  new  spinning-ma- 
chines.  (Before  that  time  the  separating  of  the  seed  from  a  pound 
of  the  fibre  was  a  day's  work  for  a  field  hand ;  and  it  may  be  ro- 
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marked  here  that,  probably,  Whitney's  genius  in  mechanics  result- 
ed in  as  much  evil,  by  incidentally  prolonging  the  chattel  slavery 
of  the  black  race  in  this  country,  as  it  did  good  in  supplying  the 
world  with  a  cheap  fabric  for  clothing.) 

About  1786  two  Scotchmen  —  Alexander  and  Robert  Barr  — 
constructed,  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  the  first  machines  for 
carding,  roving,  and  spinning  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 
The  state,  by  a  grant  of  two  hundred  pounds  in  1789,  encouraged 
the  enterprise.  In  Beverly,  Mass.,  a  company  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  commenced  operations  in  1787,  spending  some 
four  thousand  pounds,  and  finally  receiving  a  grant  from  the 
state  of  one  thousand  pounds,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  succeed- 
ed in  establishing  themselves.  But  their  machinery  was  very  im- 
perfect. At  Providence,  R.  I.,  another  company  was  formed  in 
1788,  and  went  into  operation  with  poor  machinery,  mostly  fashioned 
after  that  of  the  Barrs,  and  that  in  use  by  the  Beverly  company. 
At  this  time  it  was  impossible  in  this  country  to  obtain  plans 
of  th^  Arkwright  machinery,  the  English  government  forbidding 
such  plans  to  pass  through  the  custom-house,  and  jealously  guard- 
ing the  interests  of  its  own  manufacturers. 

But  in  1789  Samuel  Slater,  a  young  man  of  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  but  having  had  seven  years'  experience  in  the  cot- 
ton mills  of  Derbyshire,  arrived  in  New  York  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  the  manufacture  in  this  country  by  the  processes 
of  Arkwright,  of  which  he  thoroughly  informed  himself,  and  plans 
of  which  a  retentive  memory  of  mechanical  matters  enabled  him 
to  bring  hither  in  a  manner  inscrutable  to  the  custom-house  officials. 
Early  in  1790  he  went  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  manufacturers  there  to  construct  for  them  the 
Arkwright  machinery.  In  a  year  from  that  time  it  was  demon- 
strated that  a  year  more  would  suffice  for  the  erection  of  mills  and 
machinery  enough  to  supply  the  entire  country  with  yarn.  With 
others,  Slater  erected  a  small  mill  at  Pawtucket,  in  1793,  in  which 
seventy  spindles  were  at  first  operated.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
was  soon  after  much  increased.  From  this  beginning  other  mills 
were  erected  in  various  places  in  Rhode  Island,  and  eventually  in 
Massachusetts  —  in  1813  there  being  built  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  a 
mill  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  one  in  the  world 
which  combined  all  the  requisites  for  making  finished  cloth  from 
the  raw  cotton.  In  1822  the  first  cotton  mill  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
was  erected. 
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But  we  have  not  space  in  this  article  to  narrate  the  progress 
of  cotton  manofactare  in  this  country,  step  bj  step,  to  the  present 
time.  Of  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  cotton  interest,  embra- 
cing the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  and  the  spinning  of  the 
fibres  of  its  flowers  into  threads,  and  weaving  them  into  cloth, 
van-colored  by  the  dyer's  art,  and  now  made  by  him  more  beaati- 
ful  in  hue  than  was  ever  silk  touched  by  the  magic  hand  of  the 
Tyrians,  the  general  reader  is  fully  aware. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  thread  is  now  very  extensive  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  art  of  making  it,  is  better  understood  to- 
day in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  and  a  good  portion  of  tlie  thread 
made  here  is  preferable,  especially  for  use  in  sewing-machines,  to 
the  best  imported.  Yet  till  within  a  year  or  two  sundry  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States,  deferring  to  the  popular  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  best  imported  thread,  caused  tlieir  own  thread  to 
be  stamped  like  the  foreign  thread,  and  put  up  in  thoroughly  sol- 
dered leaden  boxes,  as  do  the  foreign  manufacturers  for  export — 
(in  order  to  protect  it  against  moisture  in  its  imaginary  ti^nsit 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  I)  —  and  tliis  practice  is  still  pursued  by 
one  extensive  manufactory  of  thread.  But  more  perfect  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  having  been  discovered,  have  enabled  the 
leading  cotton-thread  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  the 
Willimantic  Linen  Company,  of  Wiilimantic,  Conn.,  within  the  last 
five  years,  not  only  to  modify,  but  to  almost  abolish,  the  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  cotton  thread  by  the  production  of  a  great- 
ly superior  article.  These  processes  being  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  this  company,  have  secured  for  its  thread  a  perfection 
which  can  be  justly  claimed  for  no  other  thread  made  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  placing  the  company  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of 
competition  with  both  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers.  This 
fact  may  properly  be  styled  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  which 
American  inventive  genius,  skill,  and  labor  in  any  line  of  art  have 
achieved  over  the  productions  of  foreign  talent  and  enterprise,  and 
it  gives  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company  not  only  the  preeminent 
place  among  cotton  thread  makers,  but  a  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  manufacturers. 

The  making  of  cotton  thread  through  the  various  processes, 
from  the  pickers  on  till  the  yam  is  reached,  consists  in  little  more 
than  tJie  due  selection  of  the  filaments,  and  their  proper  combina- 
tion in  a  vastly  attenus^ted  form ;  but  the  processes  are  delicate, 
requiring  the  greatest  scientific  precision  in  machinery,  and  in  the 
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Willimantic  Linen  Company's  establiBhrnent,  so  much  more  nu- 
merous and  extended  are  these  than  in  any  other,  that,  whereas 
the  yarn  is  reached  in  other  mills  afler  the  filaments  have  under- 
gone "  doubling ''  Or  re-combinations  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand times,  in  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company's  works  the  yam  is 
not  considered  complete  until  its  filaments  have  passed  through 
over  seven  billions  of  "  doublings "  (its  six-cord  thread  being 
completed  only  after  over  twenty  billions  of  "  doublings,"  as  referred 
to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article).  But  all  this  labor  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  perfect  six-cord  thread,  flexi- 
bility, strength,  and  perfect  smoothness  being  the  chief  requisites 
of  a  good  thread. 

The  mode  of  making  thread  may  be  but  little  more  than  intima- 
ted, rather  than  described  to  the  general  reader,  without  diagrams 
of  the  intricate  machinery  used.  The  cotton,  as  taken  from  the 
bale,  somewhat  combined  with  dirt,  and  not  fully  free  from  seeds, 
is,  in  the  quantity  of  about  thirty-seven  ounces  at  a  time,  placed 
in  a  "  picker,"  so-called,  to  render  it  free  of  seeds  and  foreign 
substances.  Jn  this  machine  are  sundry  "  beaters "  or  cylin- 
ders, provided  with  iron  teeth,  and  running  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
ty-two hundred  revolutions  a  minute,  through  which  the  cot- 
ton is  passed,  coming  ont  a  clean  "  lap  "  of  about  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  a  yard  wide.  Three  of  these  laps  are  together 
passed  through  another  picker,  and,  combined,  are  taken  to  the 
"  breaker  cards,"  whence  the  whole  comes  forth  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  soft  rope  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  called  a  "  sliver  draw- 
ing," which  is  taken  to  a  "  lap  winder,"  and  is  made  into  a  lap 
again.  This  is  taken  to  another  section  of  cards,  called  "  finish- 
ers," where  it  is  further  advanced  towards  perfection  into  a  sliver 
drawing  again.  Several  of  these  machines  are  in  line,  and  their 
products  are  run  together  into  "  railways,"  which  compress  the 
several  "  drawings "  into  one  "  sliver,"  which  is  deposited  in  a 
cylindrical  "can,"  the  contents  of  which  are  taken  to  a  "lap- 
winder"  in  which  a  number  of  "  slivers"  are  made  into  what  is 
called  a  "  comber  lap."  This  machine  is  a  very  ingenious  device. 
This  "  comber  lap  "  is  then  taken  to  another  "lap  machine,"  and, 
united  with  other  lapg,  is  made  into  a  lap  of  finer  character,  which 
latter  is  taken  to  a  "combing  machine,"  a  beautiful  piece  of  deft 
mechanism  of  French  invention,  where  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the 
shorter  fibres  are  eliminated  from  the  "  lap."  The  longer  fibres 
being  freed  fixim  the  shorter,  the  better  portion  is  taken  to  a 
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^  drawing  frame/'  where  it  passes  through  three  processes,  oat  of 
which  it  comes  as  a  very  smooth  and  even  "  sliver/'  which  is 
passed  on  to  a  machine  called  a  **  slubber/' where  it  is  turned  into 
"roving''  (a  slightly  twisted  roll),  and  is  run  upon  bobbins,  when 
it  is  ready  for  the  "first  intermediate  fly  frames/'  so-called,  on 
which  it  is  drawn  down  more  fine ;  tlien  taken  to  the  "  second  in- 
termediate" fiy-frames,  where  it  undergoes  further  attenuation, 
and  is  then  placed  in  a  ''jack  frame,"  where  a  fine  "roving"  is 
made  of  it  for  spinning,  it  being  then  called  "  No.  26,  hank 
roving/' 

The  number  of  times  in  if^ch  the  filaments  of  cotton  up  to  this 
point  have  been  "  doubled  "  (or  combined,  adjusted  and  re-adjust- 
cd  as  to  each  other),  in  their  sinuous  passage  through  the  multi- 
fold parts  of  the  various  machines  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
is  1,725,235,200  I  —  all  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  renderiug  the 
thread  which  is  to  be  made  from  it  more  "  level  and  uniform,"  as 
the  tcchiycal  phrase  is.  The  carding-room  of  the  Willimantic 
Linen  Company,  wherein  the  various  processes  we  have  described 
are  conducted,  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Andrew  Ilammond, 
a  man  of  that  order  to  whom  the  nation  and  civilization  at  large 
owe  more  than  to  any  other  body  —  the  accomplished  and  ingen- 
ious mechanics. 

Much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  making 
of  cotton  thread :  sometimes  it  is  too  dry.  It  has  been  always 
claimed  by  the  English  manufacturers  that  g^od  thread  could 
not  be  made  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  our 
climate ;  but  Yankee  genius  has  devised  a  plan,  which  is  in  oper- 
ation in  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company's  mills,  by  which  a  mois- 
ture is  imparted  to  the  air  which  is  preferable  to  the  natural 
humidity  of  the  English  atmosphere,  because  it  is  under  perfect 
control. 

From  the  carding-room  the  "  roving '-  upon  bobbins  is  passed 
on  to  the  "  mule-room,"  so  called,  where  the  roving  of  two  bob- 
bins is  spun  into  one  upon  a  "  cop,"  or  sort  of  bobbin.  It  is  now 
prepared  for  weaving,  or  to  pass  through  the  final  processes  into 
thread.  In  the  establishment  in  question  it  is  all  made  into  thread. 
From  the  spinning-room  the  yarn  on  the  "  cop  "  is  taken  to  the 
" twisting-room/' where  it  is  first  "steamed"  to  render  it  more 
flexible,  and  prevent  it  from  "kinking"  in  the  process  of  spool- 
ing ;  then  placed  upon  a  spooling-frame,  and  the  contents  of  two 
"cops"  run   together  upon  a  spool.     The  spooling-frame,  like 
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most  of  the  machineTj  in  tliis  establishment,  is  automatic  in  its 
action,  and  if  one  of  the  threads  chances  to  break,  the  spool  ceases 
to  revolve.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  "first  twisting"  machines, 
and  run  on  to  bobbins  and  twisted;  thence  to  another  set  of 
"  twisters." 

After  passing  the  twisting  process,  the  thread  is  taken  to  the 
"  doublers  "  (machines  of  peculiar  construction,  made  by  the  WiU 
limantic  Linen  Company  themselves),  where  three  (already  doubled) 
threads  are  run  together,  and  then  transferred  to  a  final  twisting 
machine,  and  made  into  six-cord  thread,  having  now  undergone 
20,702,822,400  "  doublings,"  and  is  subjected  to  further  spooling, 
running  upon  reels,  into  skeins  of  one  thousand  yards  in  length, 
which  are  now  inspected,  and  the  perfect  ones  passed  on  to  the 
dyeing  or  bleaching  department.  Leaving  thence,  it  is  run  on  to 
large  spools,  and  taken  to  the  "  finishing-room,"  where  the  soft 
finish  is  applied.  The  next  process  is  the  winding  of  the  thread 
upon  small  spools  for  the  market,  it  being  wound  upon  ingenious 
automatic  machines,  the  letters  patent  of  which  arc  held  and  con- 
trolled by  this  company.  These  machines  are  so  gauged  that  they 
necessarily  run  upon  each  spool  two  hundred  yards  of  thread, 
and  stop  winding  off  only  when  that  length  is  reached,  thus  as- 
suring purchasers  of  full  measure.  The  capacity  of  the  machines 
in  this  room  is  filly  thousand  dozen  spools  a  week.  These  are  then 
inspected,  and  the  perfect  are  passed  to  the  "  ticketing  machines  " 
(wonderful  devices,  the  patent  of  which  is  exclusively  controlled 
by  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company),  and  then  stamped  or  "ticket- 
ed "  on  both  ends  at  the  same  time,  each  machine  ticketing  eighty 
spools  per  minute,  and  the  total  number  of  machines  being  able  to 
ticket  twenty-four  thousand  dozen  spools  a  day.  A  red  ticket 
is  placed  upon  one  end  of  each  spool  of  six-cord  thread,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  three-cord  manufactured  by  this  company,  and 
forms  a  trade-mark  for  their  popular  soft-finish  thread.  After  the 
ticketing  and  placing  in  paper  boxes,  the  packing  follows,  and  the 
thread  is  then  ready  for  market. 

Our  female  readers,  especially,  will  be  interested  to  know  how 
much  of  careful  labor,  patience,  etc.,  is  necessary  to  produce  that 
magical  thing  called  a  six-cord  cotton  thread,  and  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  them  some  conception  of  it.  In  a  certain  sense 
thread  unites  the  world,  since  it  is  used  in  nearly  every  semi-civ- 
ilized, as  well  as  civilized,  family  over  the  globe ;  and  the  six-cord 
thread  of  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  which,  by  reason  of 
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its  gi'eat  superiority  to  any  other  thread,  wgrthily  enjoys  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  sewing-machines,  finds  its 
way  wherever  the  wonderful  invention  of  Ilowe,  and  tlie  machines 
of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  and  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine  compa- 
nies, and  other  great  manufacturers,  are  to  be  found.  On  account 
of  its  superior  strength'  and  smoothness  this  thread  never  breaks  in 
a  sewing-machine,  and  always  "ruus  easy."  A  good  share  of 
the  thread  of  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company  is  used  by  straw 
goods,  knit  goods,  clothing  and  hat  manufacturers ;  but  the  great- 
er portion  of  their  thread  being  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
sempstresses,  is  consumed  in  the  family  circle,  by  hand,  and  on 
machines. 

The  Willimantic  Linen  Company  (whose  name  is  now  a  misno- 
mer, the  company  being  organized  at  first  to  manufacture  linen 
goods  only)  was  established  in  1854,  principally  by  the  late  Law- 
son  C.  Ives  and  its  present  treasurer,  Mr.  Austin  Dunham,  both  of 
Hartford/ Conn.,  uniting  the  great  energy,  perseverance,  and  gen- 
eral business  talent  of  the  former  to  the  equally  marked  excellent 
judgment  and  great  financial  ability  of  the  latter,  who  may  be 
said  to  be  without  a  superior,  if  not  a  peer,  among  New  England 
manufacturers,  in  his  special  department.  Mr.  Ives  died  in  1867, 
having  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  crowned  in  his  lifetime  (an 
example  to  other  men  of  wealth)  his  career  by  sundry  valaable 
charities,  among  which  was  the  erection  at  Hartford  of  a  home  for 
indigent  widows.  The  company  started  with  a  capital  of  only 
$75,000,  which  was  soon  increased  to  $125,000|  and  in  1856  to 
$225,000.     Its  present  capital  is  $1,000,000. 

The  factories  of  this  company  are  noble  structures  of  granite, 
in  which  sixty  thousand  spindles  are  kept  running.  Their  fectory, 
in  which.three-cord  thread  is  manufactured,  is  four  stories  in  height, 
two  hundred  feet  long  by  sixty-eight  in  width,  while  that  appro- 
priated to  the  manufacture  of  six-cord  thread  (and  called  the  "new 
mill ")  is  five  stories  in  height,  four  hundred  feet  long,  seventy 
feet  wide,  and  remarkably  well  constructed  throughout,  and  fa^ 
nished  with  the  very  best  machinery.  It  is  indeed  a  '*  monument 
of  architectural  beauty."  Every  provision  is  herein  made  for  the 
comfort  and  security  of  the  operatives.  The  building  is  supplied 
with  four  of  Fales,  Jenks  &  Sons'  force  pumps  for  security  against 
fire,  each  capable  of  discharging  thirteen  hundred  gallons  of  water 
in  a  minute.  The  water  power  of  these  mills  is  "  8004iorse,"  to 
which  a  Corliss  steam  engine  of  three  hundred  horse  power  is  about 
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to  be  added.  Besides  the  substantial  buildings  spoken  of  above, 
the  company  have  a  dye-house  and  bleachery  immediately  at- 
tached to  the  new  mill,  and  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length  by  seventy  in  width,  with  drying  rooms  of  about  the 
same  capacity. 

This  department,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  James  M.  Reid,  a 
gentleman  of  scientific  attainments,  and  probably  unequalled  any- 
where in  his  profession,  is  very  complete  in  its  arrangements,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  countiy. 
The  mode  of  ventilation  in  the  lower  rooms,  where  immense  quan- 
tities of  steam  are  generated,  is  new,  unique,  and  very  efficient, 
and  the  labor-saving  appliances  and  general  fitting  up  of  the  de- 
partment are  such  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  manual  labor 
usually  needed  in  such  operations,  and  also  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  the  workmen.  Four  thousand  pounds  of  thread  a  day  can 
be  turned  out  when  the  place  is  ran  to  its  full  capacity.  .  Attached 
to  the  main  building  is  the  boiler  house,  which  contains  eight 
steam  boilers,  in  which  steam  is  generated  for  use  in  the  d^^e 
house  and  the  mill  generally.  In  the  upper  story  and  attic  of  the 
main  building  are  the  store  rooms  for  receiving  and  storing  the 
product  of  the  several  mills,  and  from  these  store  rooms  are  drawn 
the  required  numbers  and  quantities  to  fill  immediate  orders.  All 
colors  and  every  imaginable  shade  of  color  can  be  produced  here 
to  suit  customers. 

Turning,  carpenters',  and  machine  shops,  rooms  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  boxes,  etc.,  complete  the  body  and  appointments 
of  this  company's  vast  establishment,  which  is  under  the  immedi- 
ate care  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Burleson,  the  resident  agent,  of  whom,  in 
his  business  capacity,  perhaps  the  most  complimentary  thing  which 
could  be  said  is,  that  he  admirably  directs  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness of  the  leading  thread  making  establishment  in  the  United 
States. 


The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  doubtleBs  suggested  the 
practice  of  measaring  time  —  of  dividing  it  into  years,  days,  and 
hours.  From  the  earliest  period,  the  space  which  elapsed  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  has  been  called  a  day,  and  that  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  a  nigbt.  At  a  later  period  the  day  and  night  were  divid- 
ed into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  called  hours,  an  hour  into  sixty 
equal  parts,  called  minutes,  and  a  minute  into  sixty  equal  parts, 
called  seconds. 

The  sun-dial  was  one  of  the  earliest  inventions  used  for  ineoa- 
uring  tjrae.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Babylo- 
nians. Greek  historians  affirm  that  the  Greeks  received  from  thcra 
the  dial,  the  gnomon,  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve 
parts.  The  first  mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  hour  is  made  l>y 
the  prophet  Daniel,  (iii.  6.)  Though  the  dial  was  used  early  by 
the  Egyptians,  yet  there  are  no  indications  in  their  sculptures  to 
shovir  the  epoch  when  it  was  first  known  in  Egypt.  The  earliest 
clear  reference  to  the  dial  is  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  xx.  H  '• 
"  The  prophet  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  brought  the  shadow 
ten  degrees  backward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the  dial  of 
Ahaz."  This  miracle  is  said  to  haveocciirred  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
the  son  of  A1iaz,  and  his  successor.  It  was  called  the  dial  of  Ahu  ; 
he  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  had  commu- 
nication with  the  princes  of  Babylon.  He  was  a  man  of  progres- 
sive ideas,  and  ready  to  adopt  foreign  improvements.  The  dialj 
(1138J 
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in  the  mode  of  its  construction,  was  undoubtedly  imported  from 
Babylon.  It  was  probably  only  an  olyect  of  curious  recreation 
for  the  king,  or  served  at  most  to  regulate  the  occupations  of  the 
royal  household.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  any 
instrument  for  keeping  time  before  this  dial  of  Ahaz,  seven  hun- 
dred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  pieces  of  mechanism  used  to  measure  time,  and  kept  in 
motiqn  by  gravity  through  the  medium  of  weights,  or  by  the  elas- 
tic force  of  a  spring,  are  called  time  pieces,  or  clocks.  The  term 
time  piece  is  applied  to  an  instrument  intended  merely  to  mark  the 
time  without  striking  the  hour ;  a  clock,  besides  showing  the  time, 
strikes  every  hour  on  a  bell  or  a  spring. 

The  first  author  who  speaks  of  a  clock  appears  to  be  Dante, 
who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  says, 
as  rendered  by.  Cary,  "  as  wheels,  that  wind  their  circles  in  the 
horologe,''  implying  his  knowledge  of  a  clock  of  some  kind. 
Striking  clocks  are  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Padua,  Italy, 
and  tliat  which  now  exists  in  the  tower  in  tlie  Piazza  de'  Signori,  is 
claimed  as  the  contrivance  of  Giocomo  Dondi.  It  was  erected  in 
the  year  1344.  Besides  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  it  tells  the 
course  of  the  sun  and  the  aspects  and  phases  of  the  moon.  Dondi 
obtained  such  celebrity  for  his  performance  that  he  acquired  the 
surname  of  Uorologio.  It  passed  to  his  descendants,  and  the 
family  of  "  Dondi  delF  Orologio  "  still  flourishes.  The  exact  pe- 
riod when  clocks  were  first  known  in  England  is  uncertain.  Early 
in  the  fourteenth  century  a  wonderful  clock  was  produced  by  the 
abbot  of  St.  Albans,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  oldest  one  known 
in  England.  A  German  artist  named  Henri  de  Vic,  or  Henry  de 
Wick,  put  up  a  large  clock  in  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  of  France. 
Very  old  and  curious  clocks  are  found  in  different  cities  of  Europe, 
which  have  been  noticed  by  travellers  and  writers  for  centuries. 
Strasburg  has  a  famous  clock  made  in  the  year  1571.  At  the  hour 
of  twelve  the  clockwork  puts  in  motion  many  puppets  and  images. 
There  is  a  clock  tower  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  Venice  ;  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  the  dial  of  a  very  old  clock,  which  is  resplendent 
with  gold  and  azure,  the  sun  travelling  round  the  zodiacal  signs 
which  decorate  it,  and  marking  the  time  of  twice  twelve  hours. 
On  the  top  of  the  tower  are  two  large  figures  of  bronze,  called 
by  the  Venetians,  Moors,  who,  with  large  hammers,  beat  the  hours 
lipon  the  bell.  They  strike  the  hours  twice,  the  second  set  of 
strokes  being  at  an  interval  of  five  minutes  from  the  first.     A 
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story  of  the  last  century,  current  in  Venice,  charges  one  of  these 
bronze  men  with  murder,  by  knocking  off  the  parapet  au  unfortu- 
nate workman  who  stood  within  the  swing  of  the  hammer.  The 
city  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  has  an  old  clock  tower,  bi}ilt  nearly 
eight  hundred  years  since.  Its  comic  clockwork  puppets  are  oh* 
jects  of  wonder  to  an  admiring  crowd  of  observers.  A  minute 
before  the  hour  strikes,  a  wooden  cock  appears,  crows  twice,  and 
flaps  his  wings ;  then,  while  a  puppet  strikes  the  hour  on  a  beU, 
a  procession  of  bears  comes  out  and  passes  in  front  of  a  figure  on 
a  throne,  who  marks  the  hour  by  gaping  and  by  lowering  his 
sceptre.  In  the  year  1382  the  town  of  Courtray,  in  Belgium,  was 
burned  by  order  of  the  king  of  France.  Before  the  town  was  set 
on  fire,  Froissart  says,  "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  taken  down 
a  curious  clock  which  struck  the  hours,  the  handsomest  that  was 
to  be  seen  on  cither  side  of  the  sea,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
packed  up  and  placed  on  carts,  with  its  bell,  and  carried  to  Dijon, 
where  it  was  placed,  and  there  strikes  the  hours  day  and  night/' 
The  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  may  be  regarded  as  about 
the  time  which  affords  the  first  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
what  would  be  now  called  a  clock,  or  regulated  horological  ma- 
chine. It  is  not  an  invention  so  ancient  as  some  have  supposed, 
nor  is  it  altogether  the  invention  of  the  two  last  centuries.  If,  as 
a  complete  machine,  it  had  an  inventor,  he  is  not  certainly  known. 
Ferdinand  Berthoud,  who  has  written  voluminously  on  the  subject 
of  clockwork,  concludes  his  researches  with  the  opinion  that  a 
clock,  such  as  that  put  up  by  Henry  de  Wick,  is  not  the  invention 
of  one  man,  but  a  combination  of  successive  inventions,  each  wor- 
thy of  a  separate  contriver.  "Thus  (1),  wheel  work  was  known 
and  applied  in  the  time  of  Archimedes ;  (2)  a  weight  being  ap- 
plied as  a  maintaining  power  would  in  all  probability  have  at  first 
a  fly,  similar  to  that  of  a  kitchen-jack,  to  regulate  the  velocity ; 
(3)  the  ratchet-wheel  and  click  for  winding  up  the  weight,  without 
detaching  the  teeth  of  the  great  or  main  wheel  from  those  of  the 
pinion  in  which  they  were  engaged,  would  soon  be  found  an  in- 
dispensable contrivance ;  (4)  the  regulation  by  a  fly  being  subject 
to  great  changes  from  variations  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  a  falling  body  to  accelerate  its  motion,  would  necessarily 
give  rise  to  the  alternating  motion  of  the  balance,  with  which  in- 
vention an  escapement  of  some  kind  must  have  been  coupled; 
(5)  the  last-mentioned  two  inventions  are  most  important  ones,  and 
would  have  induced  such  a  degree  of  equability  in  the  motion  of 
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the  wheclwork  as  would  lead  the  way  to  a  dial-pIate^  and  its  neces- 
sary  adjunct,  a  hand  or  pointer ;  lastly,  the  striking  part,  to  pro- 
claim at  a  distance,  without  the  aid  of  a  person  to  watch,  the  hour 
that  was. indicated,  completed  the  list  of  inventions/'     It  is  sup-  v 

posed  that  the  clock  of  Henry  de  Wick  was  constructed  by  com- 
bining the  successive  inventions  of  different  persons.  And  so  the 
clocks  of  the  modem  times  have  been  brought  to  their  present  de- 
gree of  perfection  by  a  series  of  inventions  and  improvements  on 
what  may  now  be  called  the  rude  clocks  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  clocks  were  reduced 
in  form  so  as  to  be  easily  transported  from  place  to  place.  Before 
portable  clocks  were  made,  a  main-spring,  as  the  moving  power, 
was  probably  substituted  for  weights.  About  a  century  later  the 
long-pendulum  clock  was  made.  Tlie  honor  of  originating  the 
pendulum  clock  is  claimed  for  different  individuals. 

In  the  year  1639  Galileo  Galilei  published  his  observation  on  the 
pendulum  in  Paris  :  though  it  is  said  he  never  applied  the  pendu- 
lum as  a  regulator  to  supersede  the  balance  in  clocks,  yet  his  dis- 
covery doubtless  led  to  its  use.  In  the  year  16il  Richard  Harris, 
a  London  artist,  applied  the  principle  discovered  by  the  French 
philosopher,  and  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  first  pendulum 
clock.  The  English  have  continued  to  make  improvements  in 
clocks,  and  are  able  to  produce  the  very  best  specimens  of  work. 
The  French  also  continue  to  the  present  time  to  make  great  num- 
bers of  clocks ;  they  are  not  expensive,  but  serviceable,  and  ex- 
ternally neatly  finished,  and  sometimes  highly  ornamented.  The  ^ 
English  generally  make  their  clocks  by  hand;  the  movements  of 
French  clocks  are  made  by  machinery. 

It  is  due  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Connecticut  clock-makers 
that  good,  serviceable  clocks  are  made  at  such  a  low  price  that 
every  family  can  afford  to  be  the  owner  of  a  timepiece.  Nearly 
all  the  clocks  used  in  this  country  have  been  made  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  manufacturers  export  them  in  large  numbers 
to  almost  all  foreign  countries.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  Eli  Terry  established  himself  in  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  and  commenced  making  the  old-fashioned 
hang-up  wooden  clocks.  At  this  time  the  wheels  and  teeth  were 
cut  by  hand, — first  marked  out  with  square  and  compass,  and 
then  sawed  with  a  fine  saw.  The  movements  of  these  clocks  were 
sold  for  about  twenty-five  dollars  each.     In  the  year  1807  Mr. 
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Terry  commenced  making  wooden  clocks  by  machinery.  About 
the  same  time  Mr.  Riley  Whiting,  a  gentleman  of  scientific  edu- 
cation, and  of  great  business  capacity,  established  the  manufactare 
of  clocks  at  Winchester  (now  Winsted),  Conn.,  and  conducted 
the  business  there  till  1885,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Whiting  made  nu- 
merous improvements  in  clocks  and  clock  cases,  and  became  the 
most  important  clock  manufacturer  of  his  time,  in  this  country. 
In  less  than  five  years  the  competition  in  clock-making  was  so 
great  that  the  price  of  the  movements  for  a  single  clock  was  reduced 

to  five  dollars.  The  greatest  revolution  in  clock-making  in  Con- 
necticut was  the   introduction   of  the  one-day   brass  clock,  an 

invention  of  Mr.  Chauncoy  Jerome.  The  parts  of  this  clock 
are  made  by  machinery,  so  that  cases  can  be  sold  at  fifty 
cents  each  ;  and  the  brass  wheels,  which  are  stamped  from  plates, 
are  made  so  rapidly  that  the  cost  of  the  movements  for  each  clock 
is  less  than  fifty  cents ;  so  that  the  one-day  brass  clocks  can  be  sold 
for  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  each.  The  rapidity  with  which 
Ihe  clock  movements  are  made  is  apparent  when  we  consider 
that  three  men  can  take  the  brass  in  sheets^  press  out  and  level  un- 
der the  drop,  then  cut  the  teeth,  and  make  all  the  wheels  for  five 
hundred  clocks  in  one  day.  The  facilities  for  making  cases  are  such 
that  the  labor  on  the  case  of  an  0.  G.  clock  costs  less  than  twenty 
cents,  while  a  cabinet-maker  could  not  manufacture  one  for  less 
than  five  dollars.  The  dials  are  cut  from  sheets  of  zinc,  painted, 
and  lettered  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents  each  ;  the  painting 
of  the  tablets,  the  glass,  and  work  cost  about  five  cents  each. 
Thus  the  million,  in  all  countries,  may  easily  supply  themselves 
with  this  almost  indispensable  article  of  household  furniture. 

In  the  year  1842  a  consignment  of  Connecticut  brass  clocks 
was  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  C.  Jerome.  From  that  time,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  millions  of  them  have  been  sent  to  Eu- 
rope,  Asia,  South  America,  Australia,  China,  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea. 

The  largest  establishments  for  clock-making  are  found  in  New 
Haven,  Waterbury,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol,  Conn.  In  these  places 
half  a  million  of  clocks  are  manufactured  annually. 
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COLLABS.  —  VARlOUa  PAPEB  UDODB.  —  ' 
ABQ   lAIbOB. 

Wim  all  the  multitudinoua  and  dificrent  purposes  to  which 
paper  is  now  devoted,  it  is  probable  tliat  we  are  still  only  on  tlic 
edges  of  discovery  as  to  tlte  vastly  many  more  uses  to  which  it  ia 
applicable.  From  its  first  obvious  utility  as  a  medium  for  tlie 
communication  and  preservation  of  written  characters,  and  after- 
wards its  greater  value  when  printing  was  discovered,  paper  be- 
came indispensable  in  almost  every  art  and  trade,  from  tiiat 
of  tbe  engraver,  who  requires  the  finest  sheets  for  his  pictures,  to 
that  of  the  retail  grocer,  who  enwraps  his  goods  in  the  cnarsetit 
"  straw,"  or  brown.-  As  papier-mach6,  paper  pulp  mixed  .with 
glue  or  gum,  or  paper  pasted  or  glued  in  layers  upon  moulds,,  it  is 
used  for  making  ahnost  everything,  where  wood  for  the  same  pur- 
pose could  be  used,  and  appears  in  a  multitude  of  forms,  from 
small  toilet  articles,  watch  and  match  holders,  and  dressing-cases, 
to  furniture,  piano-cases,  and  even  boats ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  article  for  making  moulds  for  stereotypes.  It  is  also 
used  in  architectural  mouldings,  for  picture-frames,  for  daguerreo- 
type-cases, for  hundreds  of  things,  while  sheet  paper,  plain  and 
colored,  is  made  into  various  trimmings,  artificial  flowers,  and  bits 
(IHS) 
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of  white  paper  even  make  the  "  snow-storms "  of  the  stage  in 
theatres. 

But  the  use  of  paper  in  the  wardrobe  of  "  Young  Amenca  ''  is 
of  recent  introduction.  For  centuries  the  Chinese  have  gayly 
clothed  their  idols  in  colored  and  gilt  paper.  The  Japanese,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  used  paper  pocket-handkerchiefs,  carrying 
several  in  their  pockets,  using  one  atid  throwing  it  away,  and  from 
that  custom  claiming  a  cleaner,  if  not  higher,  civilization  over  the 
*'  barbarians  "  who  carry  a  single  silk  or  linen  handkerchief,  wliich 
they  use  repeatedly,  and  as  often  return  to  their  pockets.  Paper 
over-dresses,  with  lace  paper  collars  and  trimmings,  are  occasion- 
ally seen  in  masquerade  and  fancy  balls.  When  negro  niinstreky 
first  became  an  institution  in  the  United  States,  the  **  end  men '' 
used  to  wear  enormous  collars  cut  from  card-board  or  drawing- 
paper  ;  and  years  ago  there  was  a  common  slander,  sometimes 
well  founded,  that  decayed  and  impecunious  datidies  wore  paper 
bosoms,  collars,  and  cuffs  to  conceal  the  absence  of  an  important 
article  of  dress  which  might  be  at  the  wash,  or  to  cover  the  diil 
in  the  same  article  which  should  be  at  the  laundry. 

It  is  singular,  considering  how  close  some  one  must  have  been 
to  the  discovery,  that  the  invention  of  the  now  almost  universal 
paper  collars  and  cuffs  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.     But  in 
1853  paper  collars  for  men's  wear  first  appealed  in  New  York,  and 
the  new  goods  soon  spread  to  other  cities.     At  first  they  were 
laughed  at  and  ridiculed,  as  exhibiting  'a  sure  sign  of  poverty  in 
the  wearer.     Then  came  a  horrible  story  that  the  paper  possessed 
poisonous  properties,  dangerous  to  those  who  indulged  in  the  now 
and  cheap  luxury  of  a  clean  collar  every  day  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  washing,  and  collars  that  might  be  turned  and  worn  again  be- 
fore they  were  thrown  away.     Washerwomen  rebelled  against  an 
invention  which  threatened  to  materially  lessen  the  conventional 
dozen,  more  or  less,  of  every  customer  per  week.     Society  pro- 
nounced the  new  fashion  low  and  vulgar.     The  makers  of  stafcb 
calculated  the  probable  reduction  in  their  sales.     In  fact,  the  paper 
collar  created  a  commotion  which  largely  helped  to  advertise  it, 
and  assisted  in  its  introduction  t(»  popular  use.     All  prejudices, 
even  those  against  the  moat  startling  innovations  upon  established 
styles  of  dress,  are  easily  worn  away ;  and  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  chief  value  of  the  paper  collar  lay,  not  in  its  cheap- 
ness, but  in  its  convenience,  the  new  fashion  speedily  b<*came  a 
success. 
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Walter  Hunt,  of  New  York,  claimed  the  invention  of  pasting  or 
cementing  two  pieces  of  paper  together  to  give  the  required  Btiff- 
ncss  and  surface  for  collars,  which  were  cut  into  shape,  and  then 
rolled  with  a  serrated  wheel  to  give  the  imitation  stitches  on  the 
border.  The  inventor  and  a  few  of  his  friends  were  hardy  enough 
to  exhibit  such  collars  on  their  own  necks  in  public.  But  the  soft 
and  unsubstantial  character  of  the  material  soon  suggested  the 
placing  of  a  strip  of  thin  muslin  between  the  pieces  of  paper ; 
and  with  this  invention,  duly  patented,  the  paper  collar  of  to-day 
was  discovered.  At  first  the  business  was  dull  and  unprofitable ; 
but  it  has  finally  become  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  land, 
covering  not  only  collars,  but  cuffs,  bosoms,  etc.,  and  is  conducted 
in  several  different  places,  the  leading  house  being  that  of  Messrs. 
Ray  &  Taylor,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  whose  business  may  be  said 
to  ramify  throughout  the  United  States,  hardly  a  hamlet  to  be 
found  in  which  these  superior  wares  are  not  to  some  extent  worn. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  collars,  cuffs,  bosoms,  etc.,  is  con- 
siderably detailed,  and  may  be  all  sufficiently  well  described  under 
that  of  collars.  In  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Ray  '&  Taylor, 
the  prepared  paper  or  stock,  as  brought  directly  from  the  manufac* 
tory,  is  first  taken  to  the  stock  room  and  inspected.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  firm  prepare  for  themselves  that  por- 
tion of  their  stock  which  requires  the  nicest  manipulation.  After 
inspection,  when  a  case  of  paper  is  wanted,  it  is  placed  upon  A 
car,  and  the  car  is  rolled  to  and  upon  the  elevator,  which  then 
ascends  to  the  machine  room,  and  the  car  is  rolled  to  the  press, 
where,  by  means  of  suitable  dies  placed  under  the  ponderous  ma- 
chine, the  first  process  of  manufacturing  commences  by  cutting 
out  from  thirty  to  eighty  articles  at  a  time.  If  the  articles  are 
"  Byron,"  or  turn-down  paper  collars,  they  are  then  rolled  in  cases 
upon  a  car  to  the  enamelling  room,  where,  by  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine invented  by  the  proprietors,  they  receive  a  coat  of  enamel 
as  far  down  as  the  "  turn-down  "  line,  leaving  the  inside  of  the 
collar,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  neck,  plain,  and  free  from 
enamel.  This  enamel  which  they  use  is  water-proof,  and  will  not 
rub  off  by  being  wet  or  moistened  by  perspiration.  When  the 
enamel  is  dry,  the  articles  are  passed  through  another  ingenious 
and  powerful  machine,  which  imparts  to  {he  enamel  surface  an 
exact  imitation  of  linen,  so  that  one  would  suppose,  even  upon  a 
close  inspection,  that  they  were  really  of  cloth  or  linen,  and 
prepared  for  use  by  a  careful  and  experienced  laundress.     This 
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process  is  also  an  invention  of  their  own,  for  which  tliey  hold  ral- 
uable  patents.  In  the  manufacture  of  "garrote,"  or  "stand-up" 
collars,  the  paper  receives  its  "linen  finish  "  in  several  sheets  at  a 
time. 

These  garrote  collars  are  known,  according  to  their  several  peca- 
liarities,  as  the  "Derby,"  after  the  celebrated  Lord  Derby,  who 
devised  the  pattern ;  the  "Ray,"  after  one  of  the  firm ;  and  the 
"  Beecher  garrote,"  after  the  illustrious  preacher,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  with  his  consent ;  and,  pcissim,  as  illustrative  of  the  tact 
of  Yankee  business  genius,  and  the  democratic  good  sense  of  some 
of  our  clergy  who  are  outgrowing  the  weak  notion  that  they  are 
demigods,  or  better  than  other  people,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  quote  here  Mr.  Beecher's  reply,  when  applied  to  for  the  use  of 
his  name  for  the  collars.  lie  was  assured  that  the  house  would 
do  no  discredit  to  his  good  taste  and  name  by  their  wares.  Mr. 
Beecher's  letter  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  Bkookltk,  March  8,  1869. 
"  Messrs.  Ray  &  Taylor. 

"  Gentlemen  :  My  name  has  been  used  so  much  for  all  sorts  of 
things  that  I  doubt  whether  I  could  substantiate,  in  a  court  of 
justice,  any  claim  to  it ;  and,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  for* 
bid  you  the  use  of  it. 

"  I  hope  your  enterprise  may  be  successful,  and  that  the  colUn 
may  be  good  enough  for  the  name,  and  the  name  never  disgrace  the 
collars.  Respectfully  yours, 

"Hbkrt  Ward  Beecher." 

These  garrotes,  like  the  rest  of  Messrs.  Ray  &  Taylor's  collars, 
are  of  the  best  possible  workmanship,  and  as  a  consequence  veiy 
popular. 

After  the  linen  finish  is  given  them,  the  collars  are  taken  to  the 
next  machines,  the  embossers,  all  of  which  are  of  this  firm's  inveo- 
tion,  and  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "finger-cutters" 
generally  used.  Here  they  receive  the  "  stitching,"  size  and 
"  patent  mark,"  all  at  one  impression,  being  put  into  the  machiue 
one  by  one  by  dexterous  female  operators.  Next  come  the  "  pancb- 
ing  machines,"  where  from  four  to  eight  coUai's  or  cuffs  receive 
their  button-holes  at  a  time.  They  are  then  passed  on  to  the 
"folders,"  where,  upon  each  machine,  about  thirty  thousand  col- 
lars per  day  are  folded,  or  rather  creased,  for  the  folding  process 
is  not  completed  until  they  have  passed  through  the  next  machine, 
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the  "  roller,"  which  squeezes  down  the  creasei  and  completes  the 
collar.  Next  come 'the  "  putting-up  tables/'  at  each  of  which  five 
or  six  yoang  ladies  count  out  the  collars  as  fast  as  rolled  into 
bunches  of  ten  each,  and,  by  a  dexterous  twirl  or  twist,  put  each 
bunch  into  its  box.  Passing  on,  we  come  to  the  "  labellerd,"  who 
arrange  the  filled  boxes  in  triple  rows  in  concave  troughs  or  racks ; 
and,  with  wonderful  despatch,  the  whole  aril^ labelled,  and  ten  of 
these  small  boxes  are  packed  in  a  larger  box,  or  "  carton,"  each 
carton  thus  containing  one  hundred  collars.  These  cartons  are 
also  labelled,  placed  upon  a  car,  and  rolled  on  to  the  elevator,  and 
sent  to  the  next  floor,  or  shipping  room.  Here  they  are  packed, 
marked,  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  passing  through  this  establishment,  one  is  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  machinery  and  appli- 
ances, and  with  the  perfect  system  and  regularity  with  which  each 
department  of  the  manufactoiy  is  conducted.  Everything  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  all  unnecessary  labor  is  obviated,  as  the  stock  or  raw 
material,  after  being  taken  from  the  wareroom,  makes  its  way 
through  the  several  departments  of  the  establishment  in  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  manufacture,  until  it  arrives  at  the  packing  room, 
as  manufactured  goods  ready  for  shipment.  Messrs.  Ray  &  Tay- 
lor have  invented  a  large  portion  of  their  machinery  and  processes 
themselves,  for  all  of  which  they  hold  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States ;  and  they  have  in  operation  certain  greatly  improved  ma- 
chines for  the  various  departments  of  their  manufacture,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  construction  of  which  they  wisely  hold  as  their  own 
secret,  and  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  and  afford  better  work 
at  cheaper  prices  than  other  manufacturers. 

Besides  the  wearing  apparel  department,  they  have  also  a  large 
paper  box  manufacturing  department,  where  are  made  all  the  boxes 
used  for  putting  up  their  wares ;  so  that  there  is  probably  no  es- 
tablishment in  the  country  so  complete,  and  that  has  the  facilities 
which  they  possess  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  order  of 
manufacture.  In  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  plain  "linen 
finished"  and  cloth-face  collars  for •  gentlemen  manufactured  by 
this  firm,  they  do  a  very  extensive  business  in  ladies'  collars,  cuffs, 
etc.  They  are  the  exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Cur- 
tis bosoms,  holding  the  letters  patent  thereof.  These  bosoms  can 
be  readily  cleaned,  so  smooth  and.  hard,  though  flexible,  is  their 
surface,  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  may  be  worn  for  a  long  time 
without  deterioration.     Ladies'  collars  and  cuffs  are  made  on  order 
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at  this  establishment  in  auch  close  imitation  of  wrought  cambric 
and  lace  as  to  deceive  the  eye  without  closest  inspection^  reiect- 
ing  great  credit  upon  the  extreme  and  delicate  skill  employed  here 
Among  the  collars  for  gei^tlemen,  which  are  chiefly  sought  in  the 
market,  this  firm  are  the  originators  of  the  "Byron,"  the  "Dant^" 
'*  Longfellow,"  '*  Derby,"  "  Semper  ideip,"  "  Semper  Terum/' 
'*  Gilmore,"  and  "  Poifigny  "  (the  "  Pereigny  "  was  the  firet  name 
ever  given  in  the  United  States  to  a  paper  tuniTOver' collar),  and 
tlie  ladies'  "Shakespeare"  and  "Florence."  This  firm  avoids  the 
"  catchpenny  "  names  of  the  hour  for  it»  wares,  which^  to  the  dis- 
grace of  some  manufacturers,  have  become  far  too  commop. 

The  establishment  of  >Me8sr8.  Ray  &  Taylor  is  an  degant 
l;>rick  edifice,  five  stories  in  height,  erected  by  the  firm  after  ita 
own  special  designs,  and  adapted  throughout  for  the  business,  and 
is  most  substantially  built.  Within  it  is  not  only  elegant,  bat 
spacious,  as  to  its  several  departments,  and  provided  with  sump* 
tuous  offices,  which  ate  Airnished  with  great  taste^  ornamented 
with  fresco,  and  appointed  with  al}  modem  convenietio^B.  Messrs. 
Ray  &  Taylor  are  evidently  of  that  order  of  successful  bosiness 
men  who  have  an  eye  to  the  aesthetics  of  life-  We  have  frequent- 
ly remarked,  in*our  inspection  of  business  .et^blisbments  through- 
out the  country,  that  the  highest  class  of  successful  business  men 
ai'e  turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  ncatttesa,  convenience, 
and  elegance  in  their  establishments ;  and,  aa  a  consideration  of 
business  tact,  this  fact  is  worthy  of  comment,  inasmuch  as  these 
things  add  to  the  ccHnfort  of  operatives*  This  factory  is  suppUed 
with  that  great  desideratum  and  necessity  in  «very  large  estab- 
lishment, an  elevator,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Otis,  Bsothera  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  who  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  elevators  in  the 
United  States,  who  have,  it  would  seem,  mastered  every  detail  of 
their  art ;  and  the  machinery  of  the  factoty  is  driven  by  a  steam 
engine,  built  by  Mr.  George  H.  Corliss,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who 
has  reflected  so  much  honor  upon  the  country  by  his  inventiv^e 
genius  and  perfect  work. 

Messrs.  Ray  &  Xaylor's  establishment  is  not  only  an  <Hiiame&t  to 
the  city  of  Springifidd,  but  a  great  credit  to  the  spirit  of  American 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  general. 
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fBS  IDEA  or  nt«0K4ircE  A   VODSBK   OKB.  —  THE   NATDKAL  OROWTO  Or  TBB  STA- 


—  TBS  ADTASTAOES  1 

The  system  of  inBurance  is  entirely  a  product  of  the  modem 
flpirit  of  society,  which  tends,  in  all  our  social  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, to  replace  the  isolation  of  selflshnees  by  tlie  unity  of  mutual 
Bympathy  and  aid,  or,  according  to  the  philosophic  formula,  egoism 
by  ultraiero.'  The  first  application  of  the  principle  of  insurance 
was  to  marine  risks ;  and  this,  as  is  easily  seen,  was  very  natural. 
The  risk  of  a  ship  was  more  nnusual  than  that  of  a  house  ;  the 
owners  of  such  property  were  fewer  ;  and  the  risk  of  loss  being  so 
mach  greater,  it  was  more  natural  that  those  interested  should 
combine.  At  first  the  assumption  of  marine  risks  was  taken  by 
private  persons,  who  agreed  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  loss,  and  signed  their  names,  with  the  amount  they 
would  insure,  under  the  list  of  the  ship's  cargo,  and  from  this 
practice  the  name  "  underwriter,"  applied  to  marine  insurance, 
came  into  vogue.  From  this  arrangement  the  joint-stock  company 
engaged  in  insurance  naturally  arose,  and  the  extension  of  the 
principle  soon  included  fire  insurance. 

In  the  United  States  the  early  attention  paid  by  the  colonists  to 
ship-building  and  commerce  caused  the  practice  of  underwriting 
for  marine  risks  to  be  very  soon  adopted ;  and  from  this  beginning 
attention  was  finally  turned  to  fire  insurance.  The  precise  date 
when  the  first  company  for  transacting  a  fire  insurance  business 
was  formed  does  not  appear,  but  before  the  revolution  the  busi- 
ness was  regularly  established.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days, 
(1161) 
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and  even  down  to  within  about  forij  years,  to  place  upon  a  hoase 
which  was  insured  a  plate  bearing  the  name  of  the  company  which 
had  granted  the  policy.  In  many  of  the  villages  throughout  the 
earlier  settled  poi-tions  of  the  country,  upon  the  old  houses  which 
yet  remain,  may  still  be  seen  such  plates,  bearing,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  date  of  the  year  when  they  were  affixed,  and  some 
design,  such  as  two  hands  clasped,  or  a  Phcenix  rising  from  the 
flames,  by  which  the  advantages  of  fire  insurance  was  typified. 

Fire  insurance  differs  from  life  insurance  in  being  more  entirelj 
founded  upon  chance.  It  is  certain  that  every  one  of  us  must 
eventually  die,  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  every  house  will 
bum  down.  Prom  the  average  mortality  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  persons,  the  probabilities  of  life  insurance  have  been  calculated 
with  great  accuracy  ;  so  that  the  business  can  be  followed  with  a 
method,  and  a  certain  rule  applied  for  the  decision  of  any  epocial 
case.  With  fire  insurance,  however,  the  law  of  probability  has 
not  yet  been  calculated  with  such  accuracy,  and  frorn  the  very  con- 
ditions of  the  question  it  is  probable  that  it  never  can  be.  With 
the  exercise  of  a  proper  business  precaution,  the  operations  of 
life  insurance  can  be  made  as  certain  as  a  mathematical  problem ; 
but  even  the  most  cautious  foresight  and  care  cannot  gire  this 
definite  certainty  to  the  operations  of  fire  insurance.  In  conse- 
quence, therefore,  there  is  always  an  element  of  speculation  in 
such  transactions,  and  for  this  reason  the  business,  in  the  hands  of 
small  companies,  can  never  be  made  secure ;  they  have  not  a  large 
enough  range  of  good  risks  to  cover  the  loss  of  any  unfortunate 
one.  This  has  been  so  frequently  proved  practically  that  it  is  be- 
yond question. 

With  the  great  increase  in  the  industrial  activity  of  this  coun- 
try during  the  present  century  the  business  of  fire  insurance  has 
kept  pace,  and  the  capital  now  invested  in  companies  doing  an 
exclusive  business  in  fire  insurance  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  bo- 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  So  clearly  has 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  large  companies,  doing  a  wide  and 
extended  business,  are  the  safest,  been  seen  by  the  public,  that, 
throughout  the  most  recently  settled  portions  of  the  country  there 
has  been  but  little  opportunity  offered  for  the  establishment  of  local 
companies,  since  they  could  not  offer  as  good  inducements  to  the 
public  as  those  presented  by  the  agents  of  older,  richer,  and  be^ 
ter  established  companies.  In  this  way  the  fire  insurance  business 
has  become  a  most  important  interest  in  certain  localities.    This 
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growth  of  the  business  of  fire  insurance,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
kinds  of  insurance,  brought  with  it  at  first  natural  abuses,  such  as 
a  greater  extension  of  the  business  than  was  safe,  and  also  opened 
a  field  to  the  exploitation  of  speculative  companies,  which  were 
not  based  upon  sound  financial  principles,  but  hoped  by  success  to 
make  money  for  their  stockholders.  Should  they  do  a  largo  enough 
business,  and  collect  sufiScient  premiums  without  meeting  any 
losses,  it  was  evident  that  the  business  was  worth  trying ;  but 
if  they  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  meet  with  misfortunes,  the 
result  was  only  their  failure,  and  the  loss  came  upon  the  insured, 
since  the  actual  capital  contributed  to  the  company  was  very  little, 
only  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  trying  the  experiment.  So 
numerous  were  the  instances  of  these  insurance  speculations,,  and 
so  disastrous  were  they  to  the  public  who  had  been  deceived  by 
them  into  supposing  that  the  security  could  bo  gained  by  pa3^ing 
for  the  policies  they  issued,  that  public  attention  was  roused,  and 
measures  were  proposed  for  legislative  action,  by  which  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  states  in  which  insurance  agencies  were  established 
should  hare  some  control  over  them,  and,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  prevent  such  companies  as  were  unworthy  of  confidence 
from  seeking  to  gain  it. 

From  this  arose  the  establishment  of  insurance  departments  in 
some  of  the  states,  Massachusetts  having  inaugurated  this  move- 
ment, and  New  York  having  perfected  it.  The  experience  which 
New  York  had  acquired  by  a  similar  supervision  exercised  over 
the  banks  of  the  state  made  her  more  ready  to  apply  the  same 
method  of  control  to  the  insurance  oompanies,  and  more  readily 
aware  of  its  advantages.  The  very  essence  of  fire  insurance  is 
security  and  stability.  A  company  which  fails  when  the  crisis 
comes,  for  which  it  pretended  to  be  a  safeguard,  is  worse  than  no 
company  at  all,  for  it  doubles  instead  of  diminishing  the  loss  by 
fire.  The  insurer,  who  has  taken  out  one  of  its  policies,  finds, 
when  his  house  has  burned  down,  that  the  security  he  thought  he 
had  is  worthless,  and  that  he  has  thrown  away  the  premiums  he 
has  paid. 

To  perform  for  the  public  the  same  oflBce  with  regard  to  its  in- 
surance policies  that  it  does  with  respect  to  its  bank-notes,  that  is, 
to  provide  that  the  public  shall  not  be  liable  to  being  cheated  in 
them,  is  one  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  government,  and  is 
especially  so  in  a  republican  government,  which  should  be  in  fact, 
as  it  is  in  theory,  the  agent  of  the  public,  delegated  to  perform 
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just  such  duties  as  these,  for  which  individuals  are  necessarily  ia« 
competent. 

By  the  working  of  this  innovation,  tlie  danger  of  speculative 
fire  insurance  companies  has  been  as  nearly  done  away  with  as  is 
possible  with  a  system  of  insurance  based  on  individual  companies 
competing  for  the  business.  That  absolute  security  is  not  gained 
by  such  a  system,  even  with  the  supervision  of  a  state  dcpartmcut, 
is  shown  by  the  recent  terrible  catastrophe  at  Chicago. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  the  lusurauce 
Department,  made  the  11th  of  November,  1871,  and  based  upon 
statements  returned  from  the  companies  in  answer  to  a  circular 
calling  for  them,  it  appears  that  twenty  companies,  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  had  ceased  to  do  bufiiness, 
and  gone  into  liquidation.  The  loss  by  this  single  conflagratioD, 
supposing  that  the  entire  assets  of  the  New  York  companies  which 
ceased  business  in  consequence  were  absorbed  to  meet  the  loss, 
and  adding  that  incurred  by  other  companies,  which-  still  continued 
solvent,  was  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  $20,724,457.  The 
ftg'^i'^g^te  loss  of  all  the  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
this  country,  including  six  foreign  companies,  was  $88,634,122, 
which  was  divided  among  three  hundred  and  forty-one  companies, 
having  as  their  total  assets  $145,879,521,  which  shows  that  by  this 
single  catastrophe  they  lost  one  half  their  assets. 

Such  a  crisis  as  this  calls  attention  to  the  proposition  which  was 
made  a  few  years  ago  in  the  British  Parliament  by  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe,  that  the  government  should  assume  the  business  of  a  geuer- 
al  insurer  for  that  country.  At  the  time  when  this  suggestion  was 
made  it  excited  but  little  attention,  being  passed  over  as  either 
unwise  or  premature  ;  but  by  the  light  of  the  Chicago  fire,  it  is 
made  plain  that  it  requires  the  collective  wealth  of  a  nation  to 
meet  the  strain  of  a  catastrophe  like  this.  Besides,  too,  the  econ- 
omy introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  business,  if  the  oa* 
tion's  insurance  were  conducted  by  one  bureau,  instead  of  by  hun- 
dreds of  different  companies,  each  with  its  numerous  officers  to 
support,  would  in  fifty  years — and  such  an  occurrence  would  most 
probably  not  occur  oftener — prove  enough  to  make  up  even  such  a 
gigantic  loss.  At  the  same  time  also  if  insurance  was  made,  in  iho 
hands  of  the  government,  universal,  the  rates  charged  would  need 
be  so  much  less  than  those  now  found  necessary,  as  to  itself  pro* 
vide  sufficiently  to  meet  such  catastrophes  when  they  occur. 
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- BTBBNOTH. — 


There  ia  a  statement  that  th«  Greek  mecbaniciaa,  Cteeibinii,  who 
lived  250  years  before  Christ,  "  is  believed  to  have  invented  a  kind 
of  fire  engine."  The  earliest  distinct  rererence,  however,  known 
in  history,  to  any  mcchauism  for  the  extinction  of  contlagrations, 
does  not  make  mention  of  anvthing  like  an  engine,  pump,  or 
Byringo,  but  of  a  liose  with  a  compressible  bag  to  hold  the  water. 
Thia  reference  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Apollodorus>  an  archi- 
tect, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  two  Roman  emperors, 
Trajan  and  Adrian,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other 
ingenious  suggestions,  it  was  first  made  in  the  interest,  not  of 
peace,  but  of  war.  Apollodoms  suggested  that,  fur  the  purpose 
of  preventing  harm  from  the  fire-darts,  which  wore  then  sometimes 
flnng  into  fortified  places  by  the  attacking  forces,  a  good  plan 
would  be  to  use  the  intestine  of  an  ox,  with  a  bag  £ill  of  wator 
attached,  so  that  the  squeezing  of  the  bag  would  lead  and  drive 
the  water  out,  and  thus  extinguish  fire  at  heights  where  the  hands 
of  men  could  not  reach  it. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  property  and  the  great  numbers  of 
lives  which  have  been  lost  by  fires,  if  the  story  could  be  told  so 
as  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  mind,  would  form  a  most  impres- 
sive exhibition  of  the  helplessness  of  humanity.  In  ancient  times, 
and  even  recently  in  Oriental  cities,  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
lost  at  a  single  fire,  as  at  London,  in  the  year  1212,  where  over 
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three  thousand  persons  perished.  From  the  burning  of  Rome, 
ander  Nero,  down  to  the  tremendous  Chicago  fire,  of  October  8  and 
9,  1871,  great  fires  have  stood  high  in  the  awful  roll  of  human 
calamities.  The  number  of  fires  of  importance  enough  to  have 
been  put  on  record^  so  as  to  have  become  part  of  local  and  often 
general  history,  is  enormous.  In  or  near  London  alone  there 
have  been  a  hundred  and  sixteen  "  remarkable  "  fires,  of  which  the 
*'  Great  Fire  "  of  1666  burned  four  days,  devastated  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  acres,  including  four  hundred  streets  and  thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  houses,  of  which  eighty-nine  were  churches ; 
it  made  two  hundred  thousand  persons  houseless,  and  destroyed 
fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  property.  The  number  of  fires  now 
happening  in  London  every  year  is  two  thousand  or  more,  but  very 
few  of  them  do  great  damage.  Since  that  time  no  fire  has  been 
equal  in  extent  and  dostructiveness  to  that  at  Chicago,  which 
swept  a  space  four  miles  long  and  nearly  two  broad,  flung  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  shivering  out  upon  the  prairie,  the  streets, 
or  the  lakes,  and  annihilated  at  least  two  hundred  million  dollars 
of  values  accumulated  by  human  labor.  Many  a  conflagration  of 
but  small  extent  has  carried  into  nothingness  books,  manuscripts, 
relics  of  antiquity,  illustrations  of  history,  and  remembrances  of 
famous  men  and  women,  which  no  price  could  equal  or  replace. 

The  first  improvement  on  the  obvious  and  immemorial  practice 
of  carrying  and  pouring  water  in  whatever  vessels  were  at  hand 
was  a  pumping  machine,  not  so  very  difierent  from  a  small,  weak, 
hand  fire  engine  of  the  present  day,  without  any  air-chamber. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  in  use  in  Germany  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Almost  a  hundred  years  later  than  this,  ho^vevcr, 
nothing  better  seems  to  have  been  used  in  London  than  a  sort  of 
big  brass  "  hand-squirts,"  as  they  were  called,  being  syringes 
that  would  hold  two  or  three  quarts  of  water,  and  which  were  ht*M 
and  pointed  by  two  men,  while  a  third  worked  the  piston.  They 
were  filled  at  a  tub  of  water. 

None  of  these  machines,  however,  could  have  any  efiect  on  any 
fire  beyond  the  distance  to  which  they  could  throw  water,  nor  was 
there  any  suction  arrangement.  Water  had  to  be  brought  to  them. 
Hose,  for  drawing  water  into  the  machine,  and  also  for  leading  the 
supply  of  water  to  more  distant  parts  of  a  conflagration,  were  first 
invented  by  two  Dutchmen,  named  Van  der  Heyde,  in  Amsterdaoi, 
about  1670,  and  a  similar  device,  very  likely  copied  from  theirs, 
was  introduced  into  England  by  one  Newsham,  who  patented  fta 
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"  improved  fire  engine  '^  there.  These  hose  were  on  the  same 
general  plan  that  has  been  in  use  ever  since,  and  is  still  a  good 
deal  used  to-day.  They  were  made  of  leather,  —  sewed,  most 
probably,  instead  of  riveted,  —  and  the  suction  lengths  prevented 
from  collapsing  by  being  made  of  extra  strong  leather,  with  the 
recuforcement  of  a  strong,  spiral  piece  of  metal  running  through 
the  inside. 

The  usefulness,  and  indeed  indispensableness,  of  hose  as  a  means 
of  applying  the  most  improved  modem  resources  against  fires, 
have  been  most  fully  proved  since  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
fire  engines,  which  have  become  so  numerous  since  the  first  Cin- 
cinnati engine  was  turned  out,  in  1853,  by  Mr.  Latta.  These  benef- 
icent giants,  which  so  ingeniously  fight  fire  by  means  of  fire,  de- 
pend very  greatly  on  the  immense  space  of  ground  over  which 
their  hose  enables  them  to  distiibute  their  vast  and  incessant  cata- 
racts of  water.  This  space  is  at  least  ten  times  as  great  in  every 
direction  as  could  be  commanded  by  the  stream  from  the  engine 
itself ;  so  that  the  whole  area  thus  made  accessible  by  the  use  of 
hose  is  about  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  without  it. 

It  must  not,  howeveri  be  supposed  that  the  use  of  hose  for  city 
fire  departments  is  its  sole  use  by  any  means.  Great  quantities 
of  it  are  required  in  manufactories,  both  in  cities  and  out  of  them, 
as  no  large  mill,  whose  work  exposes  it  to  any  risk  of  fire,  is 
properly  fitted  up  without  a  good  head  of  water  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  hose,  provided  independently  on  each  fioor,  so  that  a 
powerful  stream  may  be  quickly  thrown  on  the  first  beginnings  of 
fire.  Many  large  hotels  require  similar  fixtures.  A  good  deal  is 
also  used  for  similar  and  other  purposes  by  steamboat  and  railroad 
companies  ;  a  further  extensive  market  arises  from  the  use  of  hose 
for  watering  gardens  and  sidewalks ;  another  still,  and  quite  an 
important  one,  originated  in  the  modem  system  of  "  hydraulic 
mining,"  by  which  water  is  carried,  sometimes  from  gccat  heights, 
through  hose,  and  fired,  so  to  speak,  through  a  nozzle  against 
earth  where  gold  dust  is  supposed  to  be  found.  This  tremendous 
and  destructive  system  of  mining  devours  whole  hills,  and  sifts 
out  their  precious  contents  with  a  strange  rapidity.  Now  seventy 
thousand  feet  of  hose  is  no  very  great  quantity  to  be  used  by  the 
iire  department  of  one  city ;  many  large  mills  would  require  from 
eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet  to  equip  them  thoroughly  against 
fire  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of  our  large  cities, 
the  far  greater  number  of  our  factories,  besides  railroads  and 
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steamboats,  and  lastly,  the  quite  incalculable  multitude  of  smaller 
individual  demands,  we  shall  quickly  be  conTinced  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  transactions  in  the  hose  business  is  very  considerable. 

Leather  was  for  a  long  time  considered,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
materia]  for  hose,  while  at  the  same  time  its  heavy  first  cost,  and 
its  rapid  decay  under  use,  were  recognized  as  serious  objections. 
These  defects,  moreover,  increase  in  importance  from  year  to  year, 
as  leather  grows  more  and  more  expensive  from  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  the  forests,  which  furnish  oak  and  hemlock  bark  for 
tanning.  Various  substitutes  have  been  tried,  but  none  of  them 
have  given  much  satisfaction,  until  the  introduction  of  the  rubber- 
lined  seamless  linen  hose,  at  present  manufactured  by  the  New 
England  Linen  Hose  Manufacturing  Company.  This  company, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Erdman  Bauch,  Charles  H.  Proessdorf,  and 
F.  W.  Claessens,  Mr.  Claessens  being  treasurer,  has  a  factory  on 
Longwood  Avenue,  Boston  Higiilands  (i.  e.,  Roxbury),  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  an  office  at  room  No.  4,  179  Washington  Street,  in  the 
same  city.  This  company  manufactures  seamless  linen  hose  and 
cotton  hose  of  all  sizes,  from  three  fourths  of  an  inch  up  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same,  rubber  lined,  from  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 

These  seamless  hose  are  woven  round  and  round,  stocking-fash- 
ion, but  with  a  web  like  that  of  cloth,  not  with  a  knitting-stitch. 
Such  hose  have  been  used  as  leading-hose  at  fires  in  Germany  and 
France  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  the  first  attempt 
to  manufacture  the  article  in  the  United  States  was  made  in  1856. 
The  weaving  is  done  in  a  stoat  loom,  not  very  difierent  from  an 
ordinary  cloth  loom,  but  with  a  very  heavy  leaden  beater,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  threads  closely  together.  The  thread  used 
for  the  heavier  hose  is  a  stout  linen  cord,  of  the  best  Irish  or  Rus- 
sia flax,  imported  expressly  for  the  purpose,  each  thread  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  strands,  and  being  able  to  support  a  weight  of  seven- 
ty-five pounds.  The  result  is,  a  fabric  compared  with  which  the 
heaviest  sail  cloth  is  as  muslin,  and  one  does  not  wonder,  while 
handling  the  dense  and  solid  texture,  at  hearing  that  it  is  warrant- 
ed to  bear  a  strain  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
equal  to  nearly  Bye  tons  on  the  area  of  a  man's  hand. 

Even  this  tough  web,  however,  will  "  sweat,"  i.  e.,  will  permit 
the  gradual  escape  of  water  through  its  interstices  when  subjected 
to  the  great  strain  that  is  necessary  at  fires  ;  and  a  peculiarly  in- 
genious mode  has  been  devised,  which  is  embodied  in  one  of  the 
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patents  under  which  the  dompany  works,  —  be^ng  date  of  Jane 
23,  1868j  and  known  as  Forsyth's  patent,  —  for  preventing  this 
sweating.  A  tube  of  India  rubber  is  made  just  small  enough  to 
draw  snugly  into  the  inside  of  the  linen  hose.  When  in,  the  ends, 
in  lengths  of  fifty  feet,  are  made  fast  together,  one  end  of  the 
double  tube  is  made  tight,  and  through  the  other,  steam,  at  a  con- 
siderable pressure,  is  let  into  the*  pipe.  The  steam  expands  the 
rubber,  and  squeezes  it  so  forcibly  against  the  linen  behind  it  that 
the  two  are  cemented  intimately  together,  the  India  rubber  being 
driven  well  in  among  the  fibres  and  interstices  of  the  linen.  The 
severest  pressure  entirely  fails  to  cause  any  "  sweating  "  in  the 
hose  thus  made.  The  company  manufactures  cotton  as  well  as 
linen  hose,  if  ordered,  but  it  is  not  an  equally  ^ood  article,  though 
cheaper. 

The  American  Institute,  at  its  exhibition  in  New  York  in  1869, 
awarded  to  the  New  England  Linen  Hose  Manufacturing  Company 
a  medal  and  diploma  for  its  linen  hose  ;  and  fVotn  its  oustomcrs-  it 
has  received  numerous  and  conclusive  testimonials  to  tl^e  merit  of 
its  productions.     A  specimen  or  two  of  these  are  worth  printing. 

**  FiBB  Depabtmbnt  Office,  City  Hall,  ) 
.BosaroN,  September  13,  1869.      3 

"  F.  W.  Claebskks,  Treaswr^  New  England  Linen  Hoee  Manufao* 
luring  Company. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  from  you  one  hundred  feet  of  your  two 
and  one  half  inch  linon  hose,  August  18,  1868,  for  trial  in  this 
department,  and  placed  the  same  in  charge  of  Engine  Co.  No.  6.  . 

**  This  hose  has  been  in  constant  use  for  one  year,  stood  the 
pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  to  in  actual  duty,  an<l  only 
burst  after  having  been  run  over  by  one  of  our  heaviest  engines, 
at  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  If  its  powers  of 
endurance  will  equal  its  strength,  it  will  be  the  most  desirable 
hose  fur  steam  fire  engines,  having  the  advantage  of  lightness  and 
flexibility  over  all  other  hose  in  use  in  this  department.  Up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  performed  all  you  claim. 
"  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

*'  John  S.  Damrbll,  Chief  Engineer." 

"  Nacoochee,  White  County,  Ga.,  March  17,  1870 

"  P.  W.  Claxssens,  Esa.,  Treasurer,  etc. 

"  Dbar  Sir  :  We  have  b»en  using  your  seamless  linen  hose,  six 
inches  in  diameter,  constantly  during  tiie  past  sixteen  months. 
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under  a  pressure  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  tweoty-five  feet, 
and  are  much  pleased  with  it.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  the 
secretary  of  our  company,  Mr.  Frederick  Beck,  has  ordered  a 
further  sapply  to  take  the  place  of  cotton  hose,  which  is  giving  out. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Samubl  N.  Bosworto, 
"  Superintendent  Naooodiee  Hydraulic  Mining  Company," 

*"  Clarbmoht,  N.  H.,  October  8, 1871. 

"  G.  K.  Sanbork,  Esq.,  Chirf  Engineer,  JRochester,  N,  H, 

"  Dear  Sir.:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  New  England  Rab- 
ber-]ined  Linen  Hose,  I  would  say  that  tlie  town  of  Glaremont 
purchased,  in  June  last,  one  thousand  feet  of  the  hose,  and  like  it 
very  much.  We  tested  it  with  a  force-pump  that  would  burst  any 
hose  that  we  had  before,  and  it  made  no  impression  upon  it.  We 
had  no  means  of  telling  how  much  the  pressure  per  inch  was. 

«'  We  think  this  hose  superior  to  any  other  kind  fn  use,  hot 
have  not  had  it  long  enough  to  say  how  durable  it  is. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

•'  H.  E.  Barrett,  Chief  Engineer." 

These  letters  have  peculiar  weight,  since  they  are  from  oflBcial 
persons  whose  positions  and  duties  give  them  the  best  possible 
means  of  forming  opinions,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  by 
necessity  equally  cautious  not  to  oommit  themselves  to  the  in- 
dorsement of  any  untested  novelty.  There  is  a  further  signifi- 
cance, moreover,  in  the  fact  that  a  very  strong  effort  would  na«anilly 
bo  made  by  the  parties  who  have  controlled  the  supply  of  leathern 
hose  to  the  various  fire  departments  of  our  cities  and  towns  to 
prevent  a  change  so  dangerous  lo  their  established  interests.  The 
makers  of  India  rubber  hose  would  naturally  decline  to  admit  the 
saperiority  of  the  hew  combination  of  India  rubber  and  linen ; 
and  thus  flie  new  inviention  has  had  to  fight  its  way  up  towards 
general  use  against  a  pretty  numerous  and  determined  set  of  op- 
ponents. At  present,  however,  the  r^uftatk>n  «f  the  robber 
lined  linen  hose  is  well  established,  although  the  company  began 
operations  no  longer  ago  than  in  1868,  and  there  is  steady  and 
increasing  demand  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  plain  Upon  and  cotton 
hose  themselves,  without  the  rubber  lining. 


THE   TREASURY. 


Ttn   CHAHGE   m  THE   MODERH  FIHADCI 


K  THOSE   OF  AKTIQtITT. 


The  induatnal  activity  of  our  modern  life,  which  differs  so  ma- 
terially in  its  intuneit;  and  varied  character  from  that  of  antiquity, 
is  yet  not  more  distinct  in  its  methods  than  are  tlic  financial  eys- 
tems  of  to-day  aa  compared  with  those  of  the  early  periods  of 
hietorio  times.  Id  the  development  of  industry,  we  have  seen,  iti 
this  volume,  how  the  reliance  of  mankind  upon  their  unaided  mus- 
cular energy  has  been  replaeed  by  the  use  of  Bt«am,  and  its  appli- 
catioa  to  machines  of  an  appareutly  intricate  complexity,  but 
which  are  all  only  modifications  or  combinations  of  simple  elements. 
By  this  means,  humanity  in  its  pro(p\!SH  towards  the  domination 
of  this  planet,  has  obtained  a  power,  together  with  a  knowtedgo 
and  control  of  the  la.wa  of  physical  nature,  which,  to  the  pre-his- 
toric  man,  would  have  jippeared  imposeiblc.  In  glancing  hurriedly 
over  the  evolution  .of  our  financial  methods,  which  are  so  impor- 
tant as  an  expression  of  the  advance  in  social  prganization,  we 
will  ace  that  the  aama  general  tendency  has  been  preserved,  and 
that  the  growth  has  been  towards  universal  methods  ;  towards  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  and  control  of  the  laws  of  finance,  and  in  this 
branch  of  investigation  the  history  of  the  positiou  and  influmce 
of  the  treasury  forms  naturally  a  chapter  of  this  work. 
(1181) 
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Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  onlj  money  in  use  was 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  or  some  alloy  of  the  metals,  euch  as  brass 
or  bronze.  This  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  that  their  indus- 
try, their  social  condition,  and  their  political  organization  Lad 
reached  only  a  rudimentary  stage  of  development.  The  savage, 
whose  tools  are  only  sharpened  stones,  cannot,  we  know,  haA*e 
made  any  great  advance  in  his  industrial  methods,  and  it  would  be 
as  impossible  for  the  modern  world  to  retain  its  social  and  political 
relations  were  it  forced  to  depend  upon  a  simply  metallic  currency, 
as  it  would  be  for  it  to  manufacture  the  products  of  its  industiy, 
were  it  forced  to  depend  for  its  tools  upon  only  the  flint  axes  and 
other  similar  appliances  used  during  the  stone  age ;  sokd  though 
the  actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  worid  has  been  in- 
creased from  the  new  sources  of  supply  discovered  in  quite  mod- 
ern times,  by  an  amount  greater  than  the  entire  quantity  in  the 
possession  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  yet  if  the  modern  worid 
was  forced  to  depend  solely  upon  this  as  a  currency,  or  a  measure 
of  value  in  its  exchanges,  trade  and  industiy  would  be  arrested  as 
completely  as  though  the  use  of  steam  was  as  suddeiily  abrogated, 
and  mankind  was  obliged  to  return  for  the  sources  of  the  force  we 
require  for  our  industrial  operations  to  our  own  muscular  energy, 
supplemented  only  by  that  of  animals. 

That  gold  and  silver  should  have  been  used  exclusively  as  the 
material  for  the  currency  during  antiquity,  was  as  natural  as  that 
stones  should  have  been  used  as  the  material  for  edged  tools,  before 
the  ability  to  work  the  metals  had  been  gained  by  the  increased 
experience  of  generations  ;  but  to  attempt  to  make  them  subserve 
the  needs  for  a  measure  of  value  by  which  to  regulate  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  operations  of  the  modem  world,  is  like  un- 
dertaking to  manufacture  the  steam  engines  needed  for  the  work 
of  the  world  with  the  flint  adzes  of  pre-historic  times.  In  fact 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  currency  was  itself  an  advance 
upon  the  previous  use  of  other  less  suitable  materials  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  Latin  word  for  money,  pecwnia,  shows,  in  its  deri- 
vation from  pecus,  a  domestic  animal,  that  during  the  pastonl 
stage  of  the  social  development  of  the  tribe  from  whom  the  Latins 
derived  their  language,  cattle,  as  the  most  generally  possessed 
evidence  of  wealth,  were  the  established  measure  of  value;  and 
the  conception  thtit  onr  modern  piiper  currency  should  be  based 
only  upon  the  possession  of  a  certain  am(»unt  of  gold  and  silver, 
is  as  illogical  as  it  would  have  been  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
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tnetaPic  currency  to  have  claimed  that  its  coinage  should  be  regu- 
lated, not  by  the  demands  of  the  public,  but  upon  the  possession 
of  a  certain  amount  of  cattle. 

The  chief  material  used  for  the  currency  of  ll^  modern  civilized 
world  is  paper ;  and  though  the  financial  organization  of  no  civ- 
ilized nation  as  yet  recognizes  this  fact,  yet  the  exigencies  of  our 
industrial  activity  have  forced  its  practical  acceptance  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  money  thus  in  use  is  paper  money, 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  objections,  in  a  more  modified  degree,  that 
a  metallic  money  is  inherently  liable  to.  It  can  be  monopolized. 
The  necessity  of  our  modem  industrial  activity  is  for  a  money 
that  shall  not  be  subject  to  this  objection,  and  as  the  greater  con- 
venience of  paper  makes  this  material  peculiarly  fitted  for  mone- 
tary purposes,  there  is  no  question  but  that  our  future  currency 
will  be  made  of  this  substance.  It  will  not  be  paper  money,  but 
a  money  of  paper,  and  its  value  will  not  be  based  upon  any  arbi- 
trary standard,  but  upon  the  needs  of  our  industry  for  its  use. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  state  treasury  was  the  store- 
house in  which  were  kept  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
which  the  government  had  gathered  from  its  subjects  by  taxation, 
or  had  captured  in  war,  or  had  wrung  from  conquered  nations  as  a 
tribute ;  and  the  only  business  of  the  treasury  was  guarding  the 
accessions  made  to  these,  disbursing  the  amounts  necessary  for 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  keeping  an  account  of  the 
balance  on  hand.  Up  to  quite  modern  times  the  functions  of  the 
treasury  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  similar  duties,  though  with 
the  use  of  paper  money,  and  with  the  era  of  national  debts,  gold 
and  silver  have  ceased  to  be  the  only  representatives  of  value, 
the  custody  of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  the  treasuries  of  vari- 
ous nations. 

Gold  and  silver  being  still,  however,  the  basis  of  value  for  the 
currencies  of  the  various  nations,  it  is  to  the  mints  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  metallic  money  is  intrusted ;  the  issue  of  the  paper 
money  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  various  financial  institutions, 
which  are  more  qt  less  under  state  control.  The  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  France,  and  our  own  national  banks,  afford  examples 
of  the  financial  organi^zations  of  these  various  countries  which  are 
relied  upon  to  provide  the  chief  portion  of  the  paper  currency  re- 
quired by  the  people  for  the  transaction  of  their  daily  business. 
In  the  revolutionary  crises  which,  during  the  last  century,  have 
attended  the  passage  of  civilization  to  a  higher  plane  of  political 
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and  social  organization,  the  exigenciea  of  the  situation  have  forced 
the  governments  to  provide  a  currency  for  circulation.  The  chief 
instances  of  these  attempts  have,  as  was  natural,  been  furnished 
by  France  and  the  United  States,  the  two  countries  in  which  the 
democratic  movement  of  the  modem  world  has  most  vigorouslj 
asserted  itself.  The  first  of  these  was  in  our  revolution  of  1176, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  continental  currency.  This  currency  was 
such  as  it  seemed  alone  possible  to  make  under  the  circumstances. 
Many  of  the  colonies  had  before  issued  paper  money  for  the  par- 
pose  of  meeting  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  wars  with  the  In- 
dians,  and  their  individual  credit  stood  high  enough  to  euablo  them 
tlius  to  borrow  money,  since  there  was  no  question  of  their  even* 
tual  success,  and  that  they  could  be  relied  upon  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligations they  thus  incurred.  With  the  revolution,  however,  die 
case  was  different.  The  contest  appeared  hopeless,  and  the  colo- 
nics at  that  time  were  far  from  having  any  spirit  of  national  unity. 
The  bills,  therefore,  issued  by  Congress,  continued  to  depreciate, 
until  they  became  practically  worthless,  and  ceased  to  have  4Uij 
value  as  a  money. 

With  the  advent  of  the  French  revolution  of  1793,  the  same  ne- 
cessity arose  for  the  issue,  by  the  government  of  the  time,  of 
paper  money.  There  was,  however,  a  stable  basis  for  the  issue 
of  this  currency.  The  revolutionary  government  had  suppressed 
the  monasteries  df  France,  and  confiscated  their  lands,  together 
with  many  of  the  estates  which  had  belonged  to  royalty  and  to  the 
nobility.  The  land  which  thus  passed  into  tho  possession  of  the 
government,  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  was  made  the  basis 
for  the  issue  of  the  assignats,  as  the  currency  thus  introduced  was 
called.  By  the  public  sale  bf  these  lands  at  auction,  and  by  taking 
the  pay  for  them  in  assignats,  it  was  expected  that  these  wobW 
obtain  and  maintain  a  circulatory  power,  which  would  make  them 
a  valid  currency.  A  combination  of  various  circumstances,  how- 
ever, made  the  sale  of  the  lands  impossible.  The  chief  of  these 
was  a  fear  that  the  revolution  would  not  be  successful,  and  that 
lands  thus  purchased  would  be  forcibly  retaken ;  and  also  a  preju- 
dice, which  had  great  force  in  preventing  their  sale,  that  the  pu^ 
chase  of  lands  confiscated  from  the  church  would  inevitably  hring 
disaster  and  death  to  the  purchaser  In  consequence  the  assign 
nats,  like  bur  continental  currency,  speedily  commenced  to  depre- 
ciate,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  they  became  practically  worth- 
less as  a  circula:ting  medium  of  exchange. 
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The  unsuccessful  results  of  these  two  attempts  to  introduce  a 
circulation  without  a  metallic  basis,  produced  a  prejudice  against 
paper  money  issued  by  a  government  through  its  treasury  depart- 
ment which  has  not  yet  died  out,  while  at  the  same  time  the  inno- 
vation of  such  a  system  of  currency  stimulated  the  study  of  finan- 
cial methods,  and  showed  the  importance  of  a  correct  comprehension 
of  the  monetary  system  as  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  the  social 
organization,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  one  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  results  of  industry. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  industrial  activity  of 
the  United  States .  demanded  imperatively  for  its  uses  a  larger 
amount  of  a  circulating  medium  than  the  coinage  of  the  country 
could  provide.  To  supply  this  need,  numerous  joint-stock  banks 
of  issue  were  formed,  and,  especially  in  the  newly  settled  portions 
of  the  country,  were  managed  with  great  recklessness,  and  fre- 
quently to  the  great  loss  of  the  public.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
lever,  the  evils  incident  to  the  irresponsible  character  of  the  circu- 
lation which  the  joint-stock  banks  furnished  to  the  public,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  possession  of  the  medium  of  exchange 
they  afforded  to  industry  did  much  to  stimulate  its  activity,  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  influences  in  producing  the  unexampled  pro- 
gress of  this  country  during  the  past  fifly  years  in  all  the  evidences 
of  actual  wealth.  It  gave  to  industry  the  means  of  exchanging 
its  products,  and,  as  all  wealth  is  produced  by  industry,  the  houses, 
the  crops,  the  towns,  the  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  this  nation  is  so  justly  proud,  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  operations  of  the  currency  furnished  by  the  banks.  It  is  true 
that  this  currency  was  defective,  that  it  was  irresponsible,  and  that 
the  ease  witti  which  it  could  be  monopolized,  was  the  cause  of 
frequent  financial  crises,  with  all  the  disorganization  and  loss  con- 
sequent upon  such  a  condition  of  things.  But  yet  it  furnished  the 
medium  for  exchange  which  industry  requires  as  absolutely  as  it 
does  tools  for  its  manual  work,  and,  in  default  of  a  better,  it  was 
forced  to  content  itself  with  this.  Still,  however,  the  evils  of  its 
irresponsible  character,  when  made  so  plainly  evident  by  the  spe- 
cies of  financial  epidemics  which  seemed  to  periodically  attack  the 
banks  which  issued  it,  causing  them  to  fail,  and  making  their  bills 
a  partial  or  entire  loss  to  those  who  held  them,  impressed  upon  the 
public  the  necessity  of  instituting  some  method  which  should  ob- 
viate this  fault,  and  New  York  State  has  the  credit  of  originating 
a  banking  system  which  made  the  circulation  tliey  issued  perfectly 
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stable  and  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  This  simple  device  was 
as  follows :  No  bank  was  allowed  to  issue  any  bills  unless  they 
were  signed  by  the  state  comptroller,  who  thus  signed  amounts  fur 
the  respective  banks  only  wlieu  they  had  deposited  with  him  either 
national  or  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  the  bills  they  desired. 

In  consequence  of  this  provision  the  actual  bill  holders  were 
made  perfectly  secure ;  since,  even  though  a  bank  should  fail,  tlurough 
mismanagement  or  fraud,  yet  the  state  comptroller  had  in  his  pos* 
session  securities  sufficient  to  redeem  all  the  bills  it  had  issued. 
This  system  was  so  successful  in  its  working  that  the  bills  of  tlie 
New  York  State  banks  circulated  freely  and  at.  par  all  through  the 
state,  and  elsewhere,  wherever  the  system  was  understood. 

With  tlie  advent  of  the  war  for  secession,  another  financial  crisis 
came  upon  the  government.  With  the  enormous  increase  in  its 
expenditures,  some  method  became  necessary  for  obtaining  die 
money  needed  to  meet  them,  and  as  the  uncei*taiuty  of  the  result 
of  the  contest  naturally  injured  the  credit  of  the  government, 
some  means  had  to  be  devised  for  enabling  it  to  sell  its  bonds  on 
reasonable  terms.  From  this  necessity  arose  our  national 
bank  system,  which  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  organization 
of  the  New  York  State  banking  system  to  banks  chartered  by 
the  general  government.  The  banks  which  invested  their  capi- 
tal in  United  States  bonds,  deposited  these  with  the  treasury, 
and,  while  drawing  interest  upon  them,  obtained  the  right  to  cir- 
culate a  proportionate  quantity  of  notes  which  were  furnished 
them  by  the  treasury,  and  countersigned  by  its  oflBcer.  By  this 
means  the  circulation  of  the  national  banks  was  made  secai*c  in 
the  hands  of  the  holders,  since  for  each  bill  issued,  the  government, 
through  the  treasury,  had  in  its  possession  securities  for  this  very 
purpose.  In  consequence,  therefore,  the  circulation  of  the  na- 
tional banks  is  stable,  since  it  is  not  incsponsible,  and  passes  all 
over  the  country  without  question  and  at  par.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history  we  have  a  circulation  of  paper  money  which,  from 
Maine  to  Oregon,  is  the  same,  and  the  loss  from  discount  and 
fraud,  which  was  so  serious  an  evil  of  the  irresponsible  circulation 
formerly  provided  by  the  joint-stock  banks,  has  been  done  away 
with.  But  great  as  are  the  advantages  of  the  national  bank  sys- 
tem, it  does  not  entirely  fulfil  all  the  conditions  necessary  in  a  cir- 
culation. It  is  stable ;  but  it  can  be  monopolized,  and  it  is  too 
expensive  to  the  public. 

On  the  first  of  April,  1871,  the  amount  of  the  notes  in  circula- 
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tion,  issued  by  the  national  banks,  amounted  to  $313,403,861, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of'  the  notes  issued  directly 
from  the  treasury,  or  the  "  greenbacks,''  was  about  $397,000,000, 
making  the  amount  of  the  currency  in  circulation  about  $7 10, 000, 000 ; 
or,  estimating  the  population  of  the  United  States  at  about  forty 
millions,  not  quite  eighteen  dollars  for  each  of  us.  The  estimated 
amount  of  currency,  made  by  many  European  economists,  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  daily  needs  of  the  people,  was  sixteen  dollars  to  each 
person.  Here,  in  this  country,  from  the  greater  activity  of  our 
industrial  life,  and  the  freedom  of  our  political  relations,  a  larger 
amount  is  needed.  Twenty  dollars  in  each  one's  possession  means 
only  a  week's  support ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment to  have  the  mass  of  the  people  as  near  actual  want  as 
money  enough  for  only  a  week's  support  implies.  But  suppos- 
ing that  an  average  of  twenty  dollars  to  each  of  the  population 
is  enough,  this  would  make  $800,000,000  the  amount  required  for 
the  circulation,  or  ninety  millions  more  than  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  public. 

The  amount  of  the  currency,  as  we  see,  is  made  up  of  two 
items  —  national  bank  notes  and  greenbacks.  The  basis  for  both 
of  these  is  the  same,  —  that  is,  the  credit  of  the  government ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  collective  wealth  of  the  whole  people,  and  the 
results  of  all  our  industry.  With  the  national  bank  notes,  this  is 
represented  in  the  bonds  of  the  government  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasury ;  with  the  greenbacks,  it  is  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment directly,  without  this  intervention. 

The  amount  of  the  national  bank  notes  in  circulation  is  repre- 
sented by  an  equal  amount  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasury,  and  upon  which  the  industry  of  the 
country  pays  a  yearly  interest.  This  amounts,  at  seven  per  cent, 
upon  $313,403,861,  to  very  nearly  $22,000,000  a  year.  Serious  as 
is  this  charge,  it  is  not  all  that  the  public  pays  for  the  use  of  this 
currency  based  upon  its  own  wealth.  The  banks  which  have 
these  notes  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  printed  at  its 
own  expense,  charge  the  people  among  whom  it  circulates  interest 
for  its  loan.  This  makes  another  yearly  charge  of  $20,000,000,  so 
that  the  use  of  this  circulation  furnished  the  public  by  the  national 
banks  costs  to  the  industry  of  the  country  $40,000,000  a  year, 
which  the  people  must  pay  outright  into  the  hands  of  the  banks. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  circulation  furnished  by  the  na- 
tional banks  is  too  expensive ;  and  when  ft  is  also  remembered 
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that  this  system  gives  to  the  banks  an  immense  power  of  monop- 
olj,  which  they  are  not  slow  to  use,  the  necessity  for  a  change  be- 
comes even  more  evident. 

At  the  time  of  their  creation^  during  the  crisis  of  the  war,  the 
national  banks  did  unquestionably  good  service  to  the  countn\ 
and  deserve  well  of  it.  But  so  did  the  army  ;  and  yet,  when  tlio 
necessity  for  its  use  was  past,  it  was  disbanded,  and  no  one  claimed 
that  the  gratitude  of  the  country  should  be  forever  taxed  to  sup- 
port it  for  the  service  it  had  done.  It  is  the  same  with  the  na- 
tional banks.  They  have  performed  their  function,  and,  like  their 
predecessor,  the  irresponsible  joint-stock  banks,  they  must  giro 
way  for  a  better,  a  cheaper,  and  a  more  efficacious  system,  which, 
for  these  very  reasons,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  democratic 
growth  of  our  social  and  industrial  organization. 

This  system  would  consist  in  having  all  our  currency  issued  bj 
the  treasury.  In  this  way  the  currency  would  be  stable,  since  it 
would  be  responsible,  and  its  monopoly  would  bo  impossible, 
eince  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  As  the  coinage  of 
a  metallic  currency  has,  by  the  development  of  political  organiza- 
tion, been  taken  fVom  the  hands  of  the  kings  and  relegated  to  the 
mint,  as  a  national  institution,  so  must  the  providing  of  a  money 
of  paper  be  relegated  to  the  government,  as  the  agent  of  the  public, 
from  the  hands  of  private  corporations. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  which  will  be  urged  against  such  an 
innovation  will  arise  from  the  prejudice  against  what  is  called 
"  an  irredeemable  paper  money, '*  and  which  arises  partly  from  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  in  France  and  this  country,  to  which  allu 
sion  has  been  made  above,  and  also  from  the  species  of  traditional 
reverence  for  gold  as  a  monetary  standard.  This  last  mentioned 
feeling  is  akin,  in  finance,  to  tlie  traditional  reverence  for  royalty, 
in  politics.  There  are  many  persons  yet  in  the  world  who  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  there  is  a  kind  of  mj's- 
terious,  and  possibly  supernatural,  quality  inherent  in  gold,  as  in 
a  king,  which  has  a  wonderful  influence  in  producing  order  and 
stability.  To  such  persons  history  is  a  sealed  book,  all  analogy 
is  nonsense,  and  argument  is  thrown  away.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
an  irredeemable  currency  is  what  the  world  needs.  Such  a  cur- 
rency has  never  been  seen,  and  the  objections  to  our  own  present 
currency  furnished  by  the  treasury  is,  that  it  pretends  to  be  re- 
deemable,  while  it  is  not.  It  is  a  paper  money,  and  not  a  money 
of  paper.     The  greenback  does  not  pretend  that  it  id  a  dollar,  but 
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only  that  it  can  be  exchanged  fur  a  dollar,  and,  in  couseqaence, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  worth  more  than  a  dollar. 

A  gold  dollar  is  a  coin,  containing  a  certain  weight  of  gold  of 
a  certain  fineness,  the  amount  and  degree  of  whtcli  are  settled  by 
act  of  Congress.  But  the  public  are  not  spcciuHy  interested  in 
this ;  what  they  want  m  a  dollar  is,  that  it  bhall  have  a  certain 
purchasing  power,  and  to  them  the  value  of  the  dollar  lies  in  the 
ability  it  thus  has  of  being  exchanged  for  whatever  other  product 
of  industry  the  holder  of  it  desires  to  possess.  To  possess  this 
permanently  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  gold,  smce  any  increase 
in  its  quantity  must  lessen  its  value,  while  any  scarcity  must  in* 
crease  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  increased  amount  of  gold 
brought  into  the  circulation  from  the  deposits  discovered  within 
this  century  has  lessened  its  value  materially. 

The  problem  h<fw  to  obtain  a  standard  measure  of  value,  which 
shall  be  constant  and  unvariable,  is  a  most  di£Scult  one  to  solve, 
and  has  exercised  the  attention  of  the  best  thinkers  upon  financial 
matters.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  valuable  Contributions  of 
science  to  the  knowledge  of  the  modem  world  is  the  scientific 
unit  of  weight  and  of  length  which  the  experts  in  such  investigar 
tions  havei^given  us;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  standard  monetan 
unit  which  is  constant  in  every  change  of  conditions.  The  best 
and  most  scientific  method  proposed  for  arriving  at  this  value  of 
the  abstract  monetary  unit,  the  dollar  for  example,  is  one  given  by 
Mr.  Victor  Considerant,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  McCulloch.  His 
proposition  is,  that  an  average  be  made  of  the  purchasing  value 
of  a  dollar  from  the  chief  crops  of  the  country,  for  five,  ten, 
twenty,  or  a  hundred  years,  if  necessary,  and  that  this  average 
shall  bo  fixed  by  law  as  the  standard  value  of  the  dollar.  Then, 
as  the  stability  of  a  currency  comes  from  the  con-elation  between  the 
snpply  and  demand,  the  government  has  a  constant  test  by  which  to 
decide  whether  the  issues  are  too  small  or  too  great.  Should  the 
dollar  at  any  time  be  found  to  have  less  purchasing  power  than  the 
average  dollar  agreed  upon,  then  there  are  more  dollars  in  circula- 
tion than  the  needs  of  the  public  require,  and  the  currency  should 
be  contracted  until  the  dollar  has  acquired  the  requisite  purchasing 
power ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
is  greater  than  the  average  agreed  upon,  then  there  are  not 
enough  dollars  in  circulation  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  public, 
and  enough  more  should  be  pnt  into  circulation  to  reduce  its  value 
to  the  fixed  standard.     By  this  self-regulating  system,  the  value 
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of  the  mouey  of  paper  issued  by  the  treasury  would  be  kepi  as 
constant  as  that  of  the  gold  coinage  issued  by  the  mint,  and  frora 
an  analogous  cause. 

The  infusion  of  the  democratic  spirit  into  our  political  relations 
has  made  the  mint  a  self-regulating  institution.  While  the  coin- 
age of  money  was  in  the  hands  of  royalty,  nothing  was  more 
common  than  debasing  the  currency  as  a  device  for  raising  money 
for  the  king's  private  purse.  By  making  a  thousand  dollars^ 
worth  of  gold  simulate  the  value  of  two  thousand,  the  royal  coiner 
pocketed  the  difference.  Finally,  however,  the  growing  spirit  of 
popular  freedom  demanded  that  the  mint  should  be  managed  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  with  this  change  honesty  and  jus* 
tice  are  inherent  in  its  operations.  If  the  coinage  is  made  baser 
tlian  the  standard,  it  will  not  circulate  except  at  a  discount ;  if  it 
Is  made  better  than  the  standard,  the  brokers  aiM  jewellers  buy  it 
up  and  melt  it  over  for  the  gain  they  can  thus  make.  The  stamp 
of  the  mint  is,  therefore,  a  guarantee  of  honesty,  and  is  every- 
where  accepted  without  question.  The  same  thing  could  be  done 
with  the  issues  of  the  currency  from  the  treasury,  and  the  dollar 
of  paper  could  be  given  as  accurate  and  stable  a  value  as  the  dol- 
lar of  gold. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  this  system,  and  it 
requires  some  previous  trainiiig  in  such  subjects  of  consideration, 
before  any  one  is  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  about 
the  matter,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  it  has  the  merits  of  a 
system  which  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  a  treasury  thus  man- 
aged would  have  a  method  for  its  action,  and  a  test  for  what  it 
should  do.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  it  would  be  a  g^'cat  improve- 
ment upon  the  want  of  method  which  now  characterizes  the  man- 
agement of  the  treasury.  In  fact,  at  present,  this  important 
branch  of  the  national  service  is  conducted  very  much  as  tboogb 
the  influence  of  the  treasui-y  upon  the  price  of  ^id  was  the  sole 
object  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  the  measures  taken  by 
those  i'n  control  to  produce  the  ends  they  desire,  are  as  though  an 
engineer  should  attempt  to  control  the  steam,  engine  under  bis 
care,  not  by  handling  the  valves  which  regulate  the  admission 
of  the  steam,  but  by  pushing  or  pulling  on  the  balancc*wheel 

The  attention  given  to  economic  science  in  modem  times  has 
resulted  in  the  suggestion  of  other  systems  for  the  managenieot 
of  the  treasury,  which  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  notice  here.  Tbe 
BtP<^'>ts  of  political  economy  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
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it  financial  systems  in  matters  of  social  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion, and  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  popular  intelh'gencc  upon 
such  subjects  should  be  accurate,  and  infused  with  a  wise  distrust 
of  mere  precedent,  since  only  as  the  intelligent  desires  of  the 
public  are  expressed  in  political  action  can  it  be  hoped  that  the 
systems  in  operation  will  be  modified  to  suit  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  times. 

Another  system  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Kellogg,  in  a  work 
published  first  in  1849,  and  ag'ain  in  1861,  under  the  title  A  New 
Monetary  System,  In  this  work  he  proposes  that  the  currency  of 
the  country  should  be  issued  by  the  government,  and  based  upon 
the  real  estate  of  the  country,  since  the  value  of  the  improved 
real  estate  is  the  best  test  of  the  wealth  of  a  country.  According 
to  this  system  any  owner  of  real  estate  should  have  the  right  to 
obtain  a  loan  from  the  government  of  one  half  the  valuation  of 
the  property.  This  loan  should  be  given  in  the  currency,  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  and  at  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  would  suf- 
fice to  pay  the  expenses  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  business, 
at  most  probably  rather  under  than  over  one  per  cent,  interest.  In 
this  way  he  maintains  that  the  volume  of  the  currency  in  circula- 
tion at  any  one  time  will  represent  the  necessities  of  the  industry 
of  the  country.  No  one  will  desire  to  thus  borrow  from  the 
treasury  unless  he  can  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  money,  and  of 
his  need  for  money,  and  his  ability  to  use  it,  each  man  is  his  own 
best  judge.  The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Kellogg  sustains  his 
suggestions,  and  the  statistical  proofs  he  brings  to  show  that  the 
present  rate  of  interest  is  so  much  higher  than  the  average  rate 
of  the  profits  made  by  industry  over  the  expenses  of  living,  as  to 
threaten  the  absorption  of  the  country's  wealth  into  a  few  hands, 
and  is  the  chief  cause  for  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  are 
well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  from. every  one. 

Another  proposition,  by  which  the  currency  shall  be  made  so 
readily  accessible  to  all  that  it  cannot  bo  monopolized,  consists  in 
the  suggestion  that  the  government  should  issue  through  the 
treasury  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bonds  to  provide  the  amount  of 
the  currency  required  by  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  that 
these  bonds  should  draw  only  a  low  rate  of  interest,  say  three 
per  cent,  a  year,  and  that  to  any  one  who  deposits  these  bonds 
as  collateral,  currency  of  a  certain  proportionate  value  shall  be 
lent  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  all  loans  to  bo  settled  within  a 
year,  so  that  each  year's  products  shall  pay  each  year's  loans. 
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The  working  of  thii  system,  it  is  claimed,  would  be,  tLat  it  would 
prove  self-regulating.  Whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  of  this 
tbe  public,  eacb  man  acting  according  to  his  own  kDuwIcdge  of 
his  own  interests,  is  the  best  judge,  curreocy  would  bo  called  for, 
and  when  the  time  for  its  profitable  use  had  passed,  the  currenc}- 
would  be  returned  for  bonds.  Further :  tbia  currency  would  be 
stable,  because  it  would  at  any  time  represent  tbe  demands  made 
for  it  by  the  industry  of  tbe  country,  and  it  would  also  be  impos- 
sible to  monopolize  it,  while  it  would  not  cost  too  much. 

It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  wise  to  adopt  either  of  these  su^ci 
tioQS  entirely,  but  all  of  tUera  are  valuable  as  indicating  the  modi- 
fications of  our  finajicial  system  which  shall  make  the  trcaaur; 
what  it  should  be,  the  centre  of  the  circulation  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  it  is  manifest  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  spirit  of  ttie 
times,  and  investigated  with  a  method  the  course  of  the  chanj^ 
which  this  century  has  brought  about  in  our  social  and  fiuancial 
organizations ,  that  some  such  system  is  needed  for  astisfying  tlic 
demands  of  the  iudustri^  activity  of  the  times,  which,  with  its 
methods  of  steam  transportation  and  telegraphic  commnnication, 
has  outgrown  the  financial  systems  which  were  competent  for  the 
last  century. 
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COTTON   AND    WOOLLEN   MACHINERY. 

JTKOGBISS    IH    MDDBBM   METHODS    Of    MAMDrACtOKa.  —  HODKBX    ISD   AMCIBKT 
MAT£B1AL3    FOR    PESSO! 
KEttI  TO  WEATIVO. — TRADITIONS   O 


Thb  raethodtj  of  trtuiflportation  in  the  modern  world,  wliich  have 
replaced  the  galley  witli  its  oaramcn  by  the  steamship  diiven  by 
its  powerful  endues,  or  the  triun  of  pack-mules  with  tlie  steam 
locomotive  and  its  long  lines  of  cars,  are  not  moi-e  striking  than  the 
change  introduced  into  the  production  of  cloth,  by  which  the  old 
band  process  of  epioning  and  wearing  has  been  replaced  by  those 
of  machinery.  Klsewhcre  in  this  volume  allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  moral  efl'ccte  produced  by  the  increased  production  of  male- 
rial  for  clothing  in  modei-n  times.  Though  there  ia  no  question 
that  among  the  favored  rich  in  antiquity,  and  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  stufls  of  great  richuess  and  splendor  were  frequently  used, 
yet  among  the  mass  of  tlio  people  habits  of  personal  cleanliness, 
which  are  so  dependent  upon  a  frequent  change  of  clotliing,  were 
Dot  possible. 

With  tlie  tedioaa  and  slow  process  of  hand  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, and  also  with  the  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  a  cheap  niate- 
rial  like  cotton,  the  people  of  those  times  had  not  the  materials 
at  hand  for  providing  themselves  with  the  clothing  which  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  made  accessible  to  all.  The  dress  of  the 
people  was,  tlierefore,  mostly  of  woollen  materials,  which  were 
worn  much  longer  than  we  should  now  consider  to  be  in  accord* 
aace  with  the  rules  of  hygiene.  For  women,  particularly,  the  in- 
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troductioD  of  cotton,  and  the  improvements  in  machinery,  have 
afforded  a  cheap  and  healthful  material  for  their  under-clothing, 
which  has  been  made  largely  available.  It  may  seem  to  many  an 
innovation  to  insist  upon  the  importance'of  the  material  conditions 
fur  the  moral  advance  of  the  world,  and  it  is  only  within  quite 
modern  times  that  the  necessity  of  these  has  become  even  partially 
understood.  Yet  this  method  of  investigating  the  facts  of  social 
progress  is  daily  gaining  gpround  with  scientific  students. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  to  weaving  and  spinning  was 
made  in  England.  The  earliest  method  of  spinning  by  hand  was 
with  the  spindle  and  distaff.  With  very  slight,  if  any  modificationB 
or  improvements  in  these  implements,  this  method  continued  in 
use  for  centuries.  The  looms,  also,  for  weaving,  were  of  a  veiy 
primitive  and  rough  description.  Even  with  these  appliances, 
however,  very  fine  fabrics  were  produced,  but  at  a  cost  of  time 
arid  labor  which  placed  them  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but 
tlie  very  rich.  The  simple  looms  upon  which  the  camelVhair 
shawls  are  woven  are,  perhaps,  the  best  representatives  remaining 
now  in  use  of  the  looms  which  were  used  by  our  ancestors.  So 
groat  an  innovation  upon  the  spindle  and  distaff  was  the  spinning- 
wheel  regarded,  that  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  traditions 
it  was  considered  to  have  had  a  divine  origin. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  spinning-wheel  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  India,  where  it  had  long  been  in  use,  and  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  improved  by  having  the 
treadle  applied  to  it.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  "  Hand-Book  of  (he  SUk^ 
CoUon,  and  Woollen  Manufacture/'  has  given  a  version  of  the  Irish 
legend  of  the  divine  gift  of  the  spinning-wheel,  as  he  took  it  from 
the  lips  of  an  Irish  peasant  woman. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  about  1767,  Hargreaves  invented  the 
spinning  jenny,  though,  in  a  poem  entitled  the  **  Fleece/'  printed 
in  this  same  year,  the  distaff  and  spindle  are  spoken  of  as  being 
still  in  quite  general  use  in  Norwich  and  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
from  which  portion  of  England  many  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
country  came. 

The  following  lines,  in  which  the  allusion  occurs,  may  prove  of 
interest  :-^ 

'*  And  many  stiU  adhere 
To  the  ancient  distaff,  at  the  hosom  fixed* 
Castings  the  whirling  spindle  as  tliey  walk ; 
At  home,  or  in  tlie  sheep-fold,  or  the  mart, 
Alike  the  work  proceeds.    TbU  method  stiU 
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Noricum  faTors  and  the  Iceniaa  towns ; 
It  yields  their  airy  stuffs  an  apter  thread." 

With  Hargreaves's  invention  a  new  era  opened  for  this  branch 
of  industry,  and  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  others,  with  their  inven- 
tions, abolished  the  era  of  hand-labor,  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  methods  now  used  for  cloth  making.  There  is  no  question  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  this  country,  the  distaff  and 
spindle  were  used,  but  they  were  soon  superseded  by  the  spinning- 
wheel.  With  the  narrow-sighted  policy  which  characterized  her 
treatment  of  her  colonies,  England  attempted  to  suppress,*  by 
legislation  and  in  other  various  ways,  the  increasing  manufactures 
of  the  seaboard  states ;  but  despite  the  restrictions  she  placed  upon 
the  export  of  cloths  made  in  America,  the  home  demand  was, 
yearly,  more  and  more  nearly  supplied  by  the  domestic  produc- 
tion. In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  an 
enthusiastic  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  fostering  the  colonial 
manufactures ;  and  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  presided 
over  by  Judge  Sewall,  in  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  propriety  of  **  establishing  a  spinning-school  or 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town."  Tho 
movement  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  large  brick  building  upon 
what  is  now  Trcmont  Street,  emblematically  decorated  with  a 
figure,  upon  rts  facade,  of  a  woman  spinning. "  At  its  opening  an 
immense  crowd  gathered,  and  the  women  of  Boston,  the  rich  as 
well  as  tho  poor,  appeared  in  public  on  the  Common,  carrying  their 
wheels,  and  displayed  their  dexterity  in  using  them  by  public 
trials  of  skill.  In  1737,  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  a  tax  was  laid 
upon  private  carriages  and  other  luxuries,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  supporting  this  spinning-school.  Tho 
movement  spread  throughout  the  colonies,  and  various  efforts 
were  made  to  foster  tho  same  industry  by  other  local  gov- 
ernments. 

During  the  war  for  independence  the  population  was  dependent 
for  its  supplies  of  cloth  of  all  kinds  upon  their  own  exertions,  and 
after  the  revolution,  motives  of  economy  led  to  fostering  this 
among  other  branches  of  domestic  industry. 

On  account  of  the  jealous  strictness  with  which  England  guard-* 
ed  against  the  exportation  of  any  of  her  improved  machines  for 
spinning  and  weaving,  as  well  as  the  emigration  of  those  skilled  in 
their  use,  or  capable  of  building  them,  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them  into  America.     It  is  said  that  models  of  Arkwright's 
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machines,  wbich  were  made  small  enough  to  be  concealed  in  a 
trunk,  were  seized  at  the  cuBtom-house,  and  confiscated.  Despite 
these  precautions,  however,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  viae  of 
machinery  in  other  countries,  the  business  was  inaugurated  in 
the  United  States,  in  1787,  by  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  fiic- 
tory  in  Beverly,  Mass.  Some  of  the  bandkercbiefe  made  hero 
were  still  in  existence  a  few  years  ago,  and  were  of  remarkab^ 
fine  and  solid  texture. 

In  I7€9,  Samuel  Slater,  who,  though  still  a  young  man,  had 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  business,  and  made  himadf 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  tbe  looms  and 
spinning  machinery  tlK^n  in  use,  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
succeeded  in  building  at  Pawtncket,  R.  I.,  the  machinery  for  a 
mill,  which  began  operations  on  tiie  20th  of  December,  1790. 
This  was  the  first  use  in  this  country  of  the  Arkwright  machines. 
In  1810,  Alfred  Jenks,  who,  as  a  pupil  of  Slater's,  and  afterwards 
as  an  assistant  with  him,  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  cotton  machinery,  supplied  the  madiinery  for 
a  mill  near  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Jcnks  had  established  a  factory 
of  cotton  machinery  at  Holmesburg,  which  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Bridcsburg.  He  also  suj^icd  the  machinery  for  other  mills. 
His  business  having  increased,  Mr.  Jenks  removed  his  factoiy  to 
Bridesburg,  in  1820,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  greater  advantages  of 
this  place  for  the  sliipment  of  his  products,  it  lying  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  River,  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

WhcQ  the  demand  for  woollen  machinery  began,  Mr.  Jenks 
engaged  also  in  its  production,  and  furnished  the  machineiy  for 
the  first  woollen  mill  established  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Bethel  Moore, 
at  Cunshohochen.  In  1830  he  invented  a  power  loom  for  weaving 
checks,  and  by  the  various  improvements  he  made  in  the  WBr 
chincry  for  spinning  and  weaving,  established  a  reputation  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  extensive  business. 

For  some  years  before  his  death  the  business  was  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  his  son,  Mr.  Barton  H.  Jenks,  who  had 
been  carefully  educated,  under  his  father's  direction,  as  a  machi- 
nist, and  who  had  also  displayed,  from  his  earliest  youth,  great 
talents  in  this  direction.  During  the  course  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Barton  H.  Jenks  has  in  his  turn  improved  almost  every  portion 
of  the  machinery  used  in  cotton  and  woollen  machinery.  From 
the  process  of  ginning  the  raw  cotton,  in  carding  it,  spinning  and 
weaving  it,  each  separate  manipulation  it  undergoes  has  been 
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IftciliUted  and  improved  by  the  machinery  invented  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Jenks. 

A  few  years  ago  the  establishment  at  Bridesburg  was  incorpo- 
rated by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  and  made  a  joint  stock 
concern,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  of  dollars.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Barton  II.  Jenks,  who  has  remained  the  president  of 
the  company  since  its  incorporation,  the  Bridesburg  Manufactaring 
Company  has  maintained  its  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  the 
machinery  it  produces,  and  is  to-day  as  well  organized  and  thor- 
oaghly  equipped  a  manufacturing  establishment  as  there  is  in  the 
world.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Jcnks's  inventive  talent  been  applied 
to  improving  the  machines  which  the  works  produce,  and  which 
are  acknowledge  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  known, both  for  their 
excellence  of  workmanship  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
work  they  do,  but  he  has  also  invented  various  machines  by  which 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  parts  of  the  cotton  and  woollen 
machines  themselves  is  facilitated,  and  by  which  their  requisite 
accuracy  is  assured  beyond  the  hope  of  competition. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jenks,  who  has  displayed  as.  mucb 
talent  for  organization  as  he  has  for  invention,  the  Bridesburg 
Manufacturing  Company  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  country.  It  employs  an  average  of 
over  five  hundred  workmen,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  direct- 
ed is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact,  that  many  of  them  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  have  remained  in  their  present  situations 
for  periods  of  twenty  and  thirty  years. 

In  the  space  of  such  an  article  as  this  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  detail  with  minuteness  the  various  appliances  and 
improvements  which  have  given  the  productions  of  the  Bridesburg 
Manufacturing  Company  their  deserved  reputation,  since  there  is 
not'  a  process  which  cotton  or  woollen  undergoes,  in  the  course 
of  its  transformation  froin  the  raw  state  to  cloth,  which  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  careful  study  and  ingenious  improvement  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Jenks.  One  of  the  most  important  improve* 
ments,  among  the  various  inventions  made  by  Mr.  Jenks,  is  the 
series  of  simple  appHanoes  by  which  he  has  perfected  the  step, 
the  bolster,  the  bobbin,  and  the  spindle.  The  trouble  with  the 
apindles  formerly  in  use  was,  that  the  bobbin  was  apt  to  be  forced 
down  upon  it,  and,  when  in  motion,  would  consequently  work  and 
become  loosened,  often  flying  off,  and  in  all  cases  injuring  the 
evenness  and  tightness  of  the  thread,  while,  from  the  working  of 
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the  joints,  the  accuracy  of  the  position  of  the  bobbin  was  de- 
stroyed.    These  objections  were  obviated  by  making  the  set  screw, 
which  held  the  spindle  to  the  step,  work  in  a  groove,  rotating 
about  it,  so  that  when  worn"  the  relative  position  of  the  spindle 
would  not  be  changed.     The  bobbin,  too,  is  made  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood,  in  which  are  collars  above  and  below,  arranged 
with  slots,  which  hold  the  bobbin  firmly  to  the  spindle,  while  giv- 
ing it  just  enough  play  to  so  arrange  itself,  when  in  motion,  as  to 
revolve  upon  its  centre  of  gravity.     However  great,  therefore,  may 
be  the  speed  of  its  revolution,  like  a  boy's  top  when  *'  it  sleeps,'' 
as  the  boys  say,  it  balances  itself,  and  rotates  without  any  os- 
cillation.    By  these,  and  other  simple  modifications,  which  have 
been  patented,  but  which  could  hardly  be  explained  here  withoat  a 
more  fully  illustrated  description  than  our  space  afibrds,  the  results 
attained  in  the  spinning-frames  made  by  the  Bridesburg  Gompany 
render  them  superior  to  any  and  all  others.     In  the  old  spinning- 
frame,  the  greatest  speed  of  revolution  which  can  be  reached  is 
seven  thousand  in  a  minute,  while  these  average  ten  thousand  revo- 
lutions a  minute.    By  the  greater  lightness,  also,  of  the  spindles,  as 
thus  constructed,  weighing  as  they  do  less  than  one  quarter  as  much 
as  the  ordinary  spindle,  and  by  tlie  accuracy  with  which  they  are 
fitted,  they  can  be  run  at  almost  double  the  speed,  with  about  half 
the  power  needed  for  the  spindles  previously  in  use.'    Though  at 
first  this  result  may  not  appear  so  important,  yet  a  little  consid- 
eration will  show  that  it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance.     It 
amounts,  practically,  to  providing  the  conditions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  enormous  Supply  of  textile  fabrics  needed  for  the  con- 
sumption of  this  country  with  one  half  the  number  of  spindles  of 
the  old  kind ;  and  not  only  this,  but  with  half  the  power ;  thus 
saving  the  necessity  for  the  mining  or  transportation  of.  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  coal  which  is  now  consumed  to  create  the  power 
for  the  countless  mills  engaged  in  making  cloths  of  all  kinds. 

If  he  who  has  made  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  formeriy 
there  was  but  one,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men,  what 
measure  of  the  same  should  be  accorded  to  him  who  has  thus  quad- 
rupled the  productive  spinning  capacity  of  the  country,  and  thus 
provided  the  material  conditions  for  quadrupling  the  consumption? 
Yet  this  is  the  result  which  the  country  really  owes  to  Barton 
H.  Jenks. 


taiPtlxn,    QftGBK,    . 
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CoxBS,  both  for  Qse  mi  oni4ilient,  are  of  vefy  great  tuttiquit;. 
Tie  Egyptians,  Grceka,  and  RomaoB  made  their  coqibe  from  hard 
wood,  generally  boxwood,  and  this  material  was  used  for  ages,  till 
horn,  ivory,  gold,  and  shell  were  substituted.  The  gold  combs  of 
the  middle  ages,  worn  as  ornaments,  or  to  support  the  hair,  were  . 
frequently  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  homy,  overlapping 
plates  of  the  hawk's-bill  turtle  were  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  used  them  in  inlaying  furniture  and  in  omasiental  work.  This 
tortoise  shell  afterwards  became  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
especially  in  India  and  China,  and  the  turtles  arc  found  also  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  of  shell  plates 
can  be  taken  from  a  single  well-grown  turtle,  and  the  process  pur- 
sued by  the  turtle-hunters  is  to  remove  the  plates  by  heat  from  the 
back  of  the  living  turtle,  then  turning  the  turtle  back  to  the  sea 
ftgun  to  grow  another  crop  —  a  proceeding  that  may  be  considered 
a  refined  cruelty  of  commerce. 

When  tiie  tortoise  shell  plates  are  to  be  manufactured  intp 
combs,  they  are  softened  by  boiling,  and  are  %\iea  cooled  in  metal 
moulds  to  any  shape  that  may  be  desired.  Excepting  in  Spain, 
Alexico,  and  South  America,  tortoise-shell  combs,  as  omaments, 
have  nearly  ceased  to  be  articles  of  fashion,  though  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  almost  universally  worn,  and  some  of  the 
more  elaborately  wrought  patterns  wero  very  costly.  The  delicacj 
6S  (117B) 
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of  the  filigree  and  lace-like  work  on  some  of  the  *'  back  combs,'' 
required  the  skill  of  workmen  who  might  be  called  artists.  The 
cuttings  of  the  shell  were  preserved,  softened  in  hot  water,  and 
were  moulded  into  plates  for  lesser-priced  combs-,  and  the  shells  of 
turtles,  other  than  the  imbricated,  were  used  in  making  inferior 
articles.  The  use  of  other  and  cheaper  materials  for  hair  combs, 
for  use  and  not  ornament,  has  led  to  the  employment  of  tortoise 
shell  in  inlaying  cabinet  ware,  work-boxes,  etc.,  and  for  making* 
card-cases  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

From  the  days  when  a  pair  of  wooden  pocket-combs  could  be 
bought  anywhere  in  the  country  for  a  cent,  comb  manufacture  has 
been  an  important  industry  in  tlie  United  States.  Wood,  horn, 
shell,  metal,  ivory,  and,  o^  late  years,  hard  rubber,  are  the  princi- 
pal materials  used  in  the  manufacture.  The  colonists  imported 
their  combs  from  England ;  but  in  1759  there  was  a  horn-comb 
manufacto^,  the  first  in  the  country,  at  West  Newbury,  in  Massa- 
chusetts,  where  the  business  is  still  extensively  carried  on.  In  the 
same  year  a  comb-maker  in  Philadelphia  advertised  all  kinds  of 
combs  at  wholesale  and  retail.  In  1774  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts  suggested  the  encouragement  of  "homsmiths," 
who  seem  at  that  time  to  have  made,  not  only  combs,  but  shoe- 
horns, powder-horns,  and  horn  spoons.  In  1793  there  was  a  comb 
factory  in  Boston,  and  two  or  three  factories  in.  Leominster,  Mass., 
one  manufacturer  making  excellent  ivory  combs. 

The  first  machine  for  making  combs  was  patented  by  Isaac  Try- 
on,  of  Connecticut,  in  1798.  As  the  importation  of  combs  almost 
entirely  beased  during  the  revolution,  while  the  demand  was  not 
diminished,  the  domestic  manufacture  was  important  and  profitable, 
and  steadily  increased.  In  1809  three  manufacturers  in  Connecti- 
cut obtained  patents  for  making  combs,  one  for  wooden  combs, 
and  a  New  York  manufacturer  took  out  a  patent  for  combs  made 
from  the  hoofs  of  cattle. 

At  first  the  teeth  in  all  combs  were  cut  by  a  fine  steel  saw ;  but 
in  1814  one  of  the  Leominster  manufacturers  secured  a  patent  for 
a  machine  which  would  cut  combs  at  one  operation.  Another  pa- 
tent for  cutting  and  manufacturing  was  granted  to  a  Philadelphia 
comb-maker  in  1818.  Two  yeara  afterwards  was  begun,  in  Sarato- 
ga County,  N.  Y.,  the  manufacture  of  metal  combs,  in  which  the 
teeth  were  made  of  brass  wire,  and  the  new  style  soon  became 
very  popular.  A  more  modem  metal  comb  is  made  of  lead,  and  is 
the  "  magic  comb  "  which  is  supposed  to  turn  gray  hairs  and  whis- 
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kers  to  tbcir  "  original  color,"  as  it  does,  if  simply  blackcniBg 
tbem  with  lead  can  effect  that  miracle. 

The  importance  of  this  manufactare  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  new  machineB,  which  shape,  press,  size,  cut  teeth,  and  com- 
pletely finish  all  kinds  of  combs  with  great  rapidity  and  perfection. 
An  ingenions  machine  cuts  two  combs  at  once  from  the  same  strip 
of  ivory,  shell,  or  other  material,  and  for  some  kinds  of  combs  the 
delicacy  of  the  machinery  is  such  that  a  hundred  teeth  maybe  cut 
in  the  apace  of  an  inch. 

The  iuventioD  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  and  experiments  with 
hard  rubber  in  various  applications,  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  making  combs,  and 
very  superior  and  highly  finished  rubber  combs,  which  in  flexibility 
and  durability  are  equal  to  the  best  horn  and  ehell,  are  now  cztcn- 
eively  manufactured.  The  principal  factory  for  the  making  of 
ivory  combs  is  located  at  Meriden,  Gl.,  and  the  company  was 
formed  by  the  association  of  several  leading  manufacturers  of  that 
class  of  goods. 


BXITTONS,  AND  THEIR  MANUPAOTUEB. 


CONBUMBD.  —  cL&seiriC^Tiox    I 


From  the  naked  eavage  to  the  civilized  man  of  modern  limes, 
the  gi-adationa  of  clothing  are  infinite.  AccuBtomed  ae  we  are  to 
the  stj'le  of  drees  we  wear,  it  is  seldom  that  it  ever  occurs  to  ns 
men  that  the  coats,  the  waistcoats  and  pantaloons  we  cover  our- 
selves with,  are  not  the  natural  and  inevitable  dress  of  men  all 
over  the  world,  and  lu  all  ages.  Yet  a  simple  inspection  of  sncli 
a  work,  for  example,  as  TIte  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men,*  will  show 
that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
world's  inhabitants  who  dress  as  we  do,  while  perhaps  nearly  one 
half  of  the  remainder  look  upon  dress  as  a  pure  article  of  laxuiy, 
to  be  used  more  for  purposes  of  personal  decoration  than  from 
any  considerations  of  decency  or  comfort. 

In  looking  at  the  history  of  costume,  and  comparing  the  style 
of  dress  used  by  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  or,  in  the  present 
time,  by  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  those  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  we  shall  find  that  the  chief  distinction  which  divides 
the  subject  of  clothing  into  two  classes  is  the  difference  of  loog^ 
ness.  Among  the  ancients,  as  in  the  East  to-day,  the  dress  is 
flowing,  and  is  worn  as  drapery,  while  among  the  civilized  nations 

•  "  The  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men  in  ■U  Countriea  of  the  World ;  beiny  c 
coinprehensi*e  Account  of  their  Manner*  and  CuMomt,  and  of  their  Phy^eal, 
Snciai,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Beligioat  CharacleTittici.  Bj  Rer.  J.  O.  Wood 
With  numeroua  UlUBtrationi.  Hartford:  J.  B.  Burr  ft  Hyde.  1871.  Thta  U 
the  best  edition  of  thig  admirable  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  nnciriliied 
races  of  men  who  are  still  existing  in  the  world. 
(1182) 
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of  to-day  the  Various  articles  of  diress  are  cut  to  fit  closely  to  the 
person.  In  the  East  garments  are  wrapped  round  the  person, 
while  the  civilized  man  piats  his  clothes  on.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  is  really  a  question  of  buttons,  ftnd  it  is  to  the  invention 
and  introduction  of  this  simple  and  useful  article  that  we  must 
asdribe  the  difference  of  our  methods  of  dressing  from  those  in 
use  in  the  Eastj  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  difference  in  our  avo- 
cations and  habits  of  living,  which  are  so  dependent  upon  the 
style  of  our  dress. 

The  savage,  who  first  fastened  his  robe,  made  of  some  animal's 
skin,  with  a  thorn  or  a  sinew,  so  that  he  could  wear  it  and  use 
his  hands  without  the  necessity  of  holding  it  on,  commenced  the 
advance  in  costume  wliich  with  us  has  finally  culminated  in  the 
coats  and  pantaloons  of  to-day.  It  might  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Romans  retained  the  use  of  the  toga  chiefly  because 
they  had  not  yet  discovered  any  inexpensive  way  of  making  but- 
tons. Ilad  they  been  able  to  fasten  their  garments  by  some  sim- 
pler method  than  that  of  brooches  or  strings,  the  dress  coat  and 
the  waistcoat  would  not  have  remained  undiscovered  until  modern 
times.  > 

During  ancient  times  buttons  were  far  from  being  as  universally 
used  as  they  are  now.  Clasps,  hooks  and  eyes,  various  devices 
made  of  metal,  and  resembling  in  principle  our  breastpins,  were 
the  articles  most  generally  used  for  fastening  the  two  edges  of 
garments,  and  with  these  and  stringy  the  people  of  those  times 
had  to  be  content.  Now,  however,  buttons  are  made  of  various 
materials.  Metals,  glass,  porcelain,  horn,  bone,  india  rubber, 
mother  of  pearl.  Wood,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  substances 
which  have  been  impressed  into  this  service. 

In  some  of  the  museums  of  Europe  are  collections  of  buttons ; 
and  insignificant  as  such  a  collection  might  seem,  yet,  when  thus 
brought  together  and  classified,  they  form  the  material  for  a  study 
of  otir  social  history  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  One 
of  the  most  curious  kind  of  button  was  in  use  about  a  centuiy 
ago  among  the  aristocratic  fops  of  England.  They  were  made 
of  polished  brass,  and,  being  ruled  with  lines  so  fine  as  to  be 
almost  microscopic,  the  roughness  of  the  surface  thus  obtained 
served  to  break  the  reflectSon  of  the  light  falling  upon  them,  and 
gave  th^m,  apparently,  the  prismatic  colors.  The  peculiar  beauty 
of  mother  of  pearl,  and  its  iridescent  l^rilliancy,  are  said  to  b& 
produced   by   the   fact  that  the  thin  plates  oVcHap  each  other 
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unevenly,  and  thus  diBperse  the  light  as  they  reflect  it.  These 
buttons  appeared  thus  iridescent  fcom  the  same  cause,  and, 
beiug  very  e^^pensive,  costing  a  guinea  each,  they  were,  of 
course,  for  a  time  the  rage. 

The  quantity  of  buttons  consumed  is  enormoaB.  Some  iuh 
practicable  economist  has  calculated  that  if  the  civilized  world  at 
large  could  be  induced  to  forego  the  wearing  of  the  two  buttons 
upon  the  backs  of  our  coats,  where  they  are  of  no  practical  use, 
and  of  doubtful  decorative  value,  the  amount  thus  saved  would, 
in  time,  accumulate  to  sufficient  to  support  an  extended  system 
of  charity.  Fashion,  however,  which  regulates  according  to  its 
own  fancy  most  of  these  things,  has  recently  tended  towards  the 
discarding  of  these  supernumerary  buttons ;  but,  as  far  as  known, 
the  money  thus  saved  is  not  wholly  applied  to  charitable  pni^ 
poses. 

Buttons  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  are  to  be  sewed  to  the 
garment  through  holes  drilled  in  the  button  itself,  and  those 
which  have  a  shank  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  garment. 
These  last  are  most  generally  made  of  metal,  and  the  process  of 
Ciaking  and  covering  them  can  be  best  shown  by  a  description 
of  the  works  of  the  National  Button  Company,  at  East  Jlanap- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  where  the  various  operations  have  been  sys- 
tematically organized. 

The  iron  used  for  the  shell  of  the  buttons  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  is  delivered  in  sheets,  and  is  first  ''  scaled,"  the  scales  being 
removed  by  acid,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tools.  The  iron  is  then 
submitted  to  a  machine  which  cuts  it  into  the  required  shape  and 
size.  The  collet,  or  under  portion  of  the  button,  and  the  shell, 
constitute  all  the  iron  used  in  the  button.  The  collet,  after  being 
cut  and  stamped,  is  then  japanned.  The  filling  of  the  button  is 
made  of  brown  paper  or  of  button  board.  The  covering  and  the 
shank  of  the  buttons  are  cut  by  hand,  with  hollow  chisels. 

The  next  process  is  putting  the  parts  together,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  covering  them,  which  counects  all  the  parts.  Next 
the  buttons  are  subjected  to  the  process  of  pressing,  which  gives 
both  strength  and  the  required  shi^  to  them.  Then  they  are 
inspected,  and  all  that  are  not  perfect  are  rejected.  Then  they 
are  counted  out  by  weight ;  a  gross  having  been  counted  are 
weighed,  and  tiiis  weight  serves  as  a  measure  for  counting  out 
the  rest.     Next  they  are  packed,  ready  for  shipment. 

The  extent  of  the  business  can  be  estimated  from  the  following 
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etatiBticB.  The  amonnt  of  iron  consumed  b;  the  Xational  Button 
Compaoy  varies  from  five  Iiandred  to  seven  hundred  boxes  a 
y«ar ;  each  box  containing  Irom  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  iron  in  sheets.  The  coverings  for 
the  buttons  consist  of  various  materials ;  the  tasting,  brocade,  and 
twists  are  mainly  imported,  as  is  also  the  canvas  for  the  shanks. 

For  this  industry  the  woild  is  laid  under  contribution,  a  por- 
tion of  this  material  coming  from  England,  while  the  brocades 
and  twists  are  imported  chiefly  from  France  and  Germany.  The 
production  of  this  establishment  amounts  to  four  hundred  aud  fifty 
thousand  gross  a  year,  or  almost  sixty-five  millions  of  buttons, 
which  it  would  seem  was  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  whether  the  supernumerary  but- 
tons worn  on  the  backs  of  coats  were  discarded  or  not. 

In  tlie  production  of  these  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  are 
employed,  who  are  mainly  adult  women,  and  Americans  by  birth. 
The  business  was  commenced  by  Joel  Ilayden,  of  Haydenville, 
who,  in  1834,  began  to  make  flexible  buttons.  Before  the  present 
process  was  introdnced  the  buttons  were  covered  by  hand,  and 
the  covering  secured  by  sewing ;  hat  this  slow  process  had  to  be 
discarded,  in  order  to  meet  tlio  growing  demand,  and,  by  the 
gradual  introduction  of  their  new  methods,  the  company  has 
eventually  reached  their  present  position  among  the  leaders  in 
this  branch  of  uatjow^  industry. 
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Falstaff's  qucBtion,  "Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn?" 
18  an  exprcBsion  of  that  complete  comfort  and  entire  independcnM 
which  travellers  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nationa  have  at  least  expected 
to  find  in  a  public  house ;  but  often  indeed  has  the  ancient  le^nd, 
"  Good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,"  been  only  a  promise  to 
the  eye,  as  well  as  ear,  to  be  bi-oken  to  the  hope.  The  hoetel  of  old 
times  became  the  inn  ;  with  the  increase  of  travel  and  tlie  growth 
of  cities,  the  inn  expanded  to  the  hotel  —  a  name  hitherto  apph'ed 
to  the  great  and  sumptuous  city  residences  of  the  noble  and  rich 
in  Europe ;  and  with  tlic  present  and  prospective  advance  in  the 
size  and  splendor  of  hotels,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  we 
shall  soon  come  to  express  their  full  grandeur  by  calling  tiiem  pal- 
aces, as  indeed  some  of  thorn  arc. 

Before  the  daya  of  railways  in  England,  in  the  old  mail-coach 
times,  the  wayside  inns  were  the  embodiment  of  good  cheer  and 
comfort.  And  so  in  the  stage  and  turnpike  times  in  the  United 
States,  the  tavern  in  country  towns  and  in  cities  gave  the  sojonm- 
«r,  at  reasonable  rates,  the  real  worth  of  his  money  in  food,  drink, 
and  lodging.  Then  the  huge  clapboard  or  staring  red  brick 
(U8S) 
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"  hotel ''  close  to  ^very  railroad  station,  with  its  profusion  of  often  ill- 
cooked  meats,  its  adulterated  liquors,  its  horde  of  ill-trained,  some- 
times ill-manner^>  Hibernian  "  help,"  its  small,  unventilated  rooms, 
its  economy  of  actual  comforts,  and  its  extravagance  of  suppositi- 
tious charges  in  the  hill,  was  unknown.  The  cleanly,  unpretend- 
ing "  tavern,"  with  its  table  bountifully  furnished  with  the  best 
products  of  the  field  and  garden,  wood  and  river,  and  attended  by 
neat  handmaids,  ekists  now  in  rare  instances,  or  in  remote  places 
removed  irom  the  great  lines  of  travel.  When  such  resorts  were 
common,  the  landlord  was  not,  as  now,  the  traveller's  master,  but 
his  servant;  and  the  "  guest,"  as  the  sojourner  is  even  now  called, 
was  indeed  a  guest,  and  during  his  stay  was  so  considered  and 
treated. 

Extravagance  and  display  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
old-fashioned  economy  and  comfort.  This  is  simply  because  the 
change  has  been  demanded.  The  present  generation  likes  large 
hotels,  and  the  correspondingly  large  hotel  bills,  which  imply  the 
desire  ibr  unbounded  luxuries  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  them. 
Americans,  too,  more  than  any  other  people,  are  gregarious ;  and 
if  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  Americans  especially 
are  known  by  the  amount  of  company  they  keep,  and  hence,  with 
perpetual  travel  and  much  hotel  frequenting,  they  have  and  make 
more  acquaintances  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  The  table 
d^hote  which  assembles  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  persons 
in  a  single  dining-room,  with  the  accompan3ring  din,  as  well  as 
dinner,  the  clatter  of  cutlery  and  crockery,  and  the  rush  of  a 
regiment  of  waiters,  is  an  Americanism  which  is  not,  nor  for  some 
years  is  likely  to  be,  popular  abroad,  though  it  obtains  to  a  limited 
extent  in  some  of  the  more  modem  German  hotels,  and  in  some 
of  the  English  and  European  watering-places.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  is  the  hotel  so  essentially  a  "  public  "  house  as  in  the 
United  States ;  and  publicity  in  its  fullest  extent  in  the  halls,  par- 
lors, reading-rooms,  and  dining-rooms  is  here  preferred  to  the  com- 
parative privacy  which  is  sought  in  hotels  abroad. 

The  great  modem  hotel,  wherever  it  appeare,  abroad  or  at  home, 
is  a  BtricUy  American  invention.  When  the  Hotel  Louvre,  in  Par- 
ig,  —  the  first  of  the  immense  foreign  hotels,  —  was  projected,  com- 
plete plans  of  the  then  recently-erected  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  in  New 
York,  were  sent  over  to  give  the  Parisian  architect  an  idea  of  the 
interior  arratigemonts.  Th^  Grand  Hotel,  of  Paris,  yet  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Louvre,  is  only  a  more  complete  carrying  out  of 
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the  American  plan  of  a  firefK^Iass  city  hotel.  Bat  to  the  American 
idea  of  a  hotel  building  was  wedded  the  European  idea  of  hotel 
keeping,  which  is  only  beginning  to  make  its  way  in  the  United 
States  —  that  is,  of  charging  guests  according  to  their  actual  ac- 
commodations, and  of  not  compelling  a  guest  who  occupies  a  room 
just  under  the  roof  to  pay  the  same  price  charged  to  a  more  fa- 
vored customer,  to  whom  is  assigned  a  better  and  far  better  for* 
nished  apartment  on  the  first  floor.  What  is  called,  too,  th^ 
**  European  plan  "  —  meaning  often  a  plan  on  which  no  hotel  in 
Europe  is  kept — that  is,  of  furnishing  meals  from  a  bill  of  fare 
at  a  certain  price  for  every  dish,  thus  implying  that  the  goesft 
pays  only  for  what  he  orders  —  obtains  now  in  some  American 
hotels,  in  many,  even,  which  still  maintain  also  a  table  tThaie,  and 
which  charge  such  guests  as  choOse  a  fixed  price  per  day  £or  all 
that  the  hotel  can  furnish. 

Thus  w<?  have  borrowed  a  little  from  countiies  to  which  we  have 
given  much.  Till  quite  recently,  London  and  Paris,  which  assem- 
ble constantly  crowds  of  travellers  from  all  nations,  had  no  large 
hotels ;  or  rather,  a  hotel  which  could  feed  and  sholtcr  a  hundred 
guests  was  deemed  a  large  one.  A  few  years  ago,  D.  D.  How- 
ard, who  had  attained  celebrity  and  acquired  a  fortune  as  a  hotel 
keeper  in  New  York,  contemplated  the  erection  of  an  immense 
hotel  on  the  American  plan  in  London.  The  difficulty  of  secui"- 
ing  a  proper  location  and  the  cost  of  land  dissuaded  him  from  his 
project ;  but  since  then  the  Langham  Hotel,  kept  by  an  An^erican, 
and  the  still  larger  Charing  Gross  Hotel,  have  furnished  suitable 
and  much-needed  accommodation  for  travellers,  and  have  given 
Londoners  an  idea  of  what  a  hotel  really  is,  or  should  be. 

Among  the  now  numerous  hotels  in  the  United  States^  the  St. 
Charles,  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  Astor  House,  in  New  York,  were 
the  pioneer  establishments.  These  establishments  were,  in  fact, 
experiments  —  to  see  if  the  assemblage  of  the  accommodations  of 
several  hotels  under  one  roof,  with  the  consequent  economy  in 
management,  might  not  result  in  a  complete  revolution  in  the  sys- 
tem of  hotel  keeping.  It  did.  The  experiment,  from  the  start, 
was  a  success.  The  woridrwide  reputation  which  these  hotels 
achieved  for  their  vastness,  their  tables,  their  conveniences,  tltcir 
comforts,  with  the  immense  increase  of  travel  which  ocean  steam- 
ers and  railway  lines  induced,  soon  necessitated  the  erection  of 
similar  but  larger  and  more  complete  hotels  in  every  leading  ci^ 
in  the  Union. 
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These  great  hotels  are  great  landmarks  of  American  progress  iu 
wealth  and  population.  In  New  York,  milestones  bearing  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  new  streets  would  not  more  surely  mark  the 
growth  of  the  cily  in  business  and  boundaries,  than  do  the  great 
hotels  in  their  march  towards  Harlem.  Time  was,  within  the 
memory  of  men  yet  in  their  prime,  when  the  Astor  and  Irving  (on 
the  comer  of  Chambers  Street  and  Broadway)  were  "  up  town." 
Wh^i  the  St.  Nicholas  and  Metropolitan  Hotels  were  projected,  it 
was  predicted  that  tliey  were  too  far  away  from  tlie  business  and 
travel  centres  to  "  make  a  living ;  "  no  one  would  go  ''  so  far  up 
town ; "  it  was  folly  to  build  them  :  but  now  these  up-town  hotels 
are  very  far  down  town ;  and  above  tliem  on  Broadway,  on  Union 
and  Madison  Squares,  on  some  of  the  cross  streets,  up  to  Forty- 
second  Street,  have  since  been  erected  even  larger  and  finer  hotels, 
while  the  most  expensive  and  enormous  establishment  yet  pro- 
jected is  to  cover  a  whole  block  in  front  of  Central  Park.  The 
locationB  of  these  new  hotels  indicate  the  np-town  progress  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  with  the  hotels  the  theatres,  which  are  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  flpatmg  population,  go  also ;  and  with  these  also 
the  retail  stores,  particularly  those  devoted  to  dry  goods,  jewelry, 
and  articles  of  luxury,  keep  pace.  The  building  of  the  new  grand 
railway  station  at  Forty-second  Street  will  compel  the  erection  of 
large,  firstrclass  hotels  in  that  vicinty. 

The  mania  for  immense  hotels  has  extended  from  New  York,  not 
only  to  other  cities,  but  to  the  smaller  seaside  resorts  and  water- 
ing-places. Newport,  Long  Branch,  Cape  May,  Saratoga,  and  the 
numerous  new  resorts  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  now  exhibit  hotels  which  often  surpass  in  size  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  cities.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  en- 
tire season  for  most  of  these  hotels  covers  a  period  of  only  three 
mouths,  in  which  the  whole  harvest  of  the  year  must  be  gathered, 
it  may  be  imagined  how  many  thousand  guests  arc  to  be  accommo- 
dated, and  proportionally  "  charged,"  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
houses,  and  to  leave  besides  the  oftentimes  enormous  clear  profit 
for  the  owners  and  proprietors.  Those  hotels  are  also  the  direct 
stimulus  to  other  industries  and  business,  such  as  the  shops  kept 
open  only  in  the  snmmer,  billiards-rooms,  livery  stables,  etc. ;  and 
they  occasion  a  vast  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  railway  and 
steamboat  lines  of  travel. 

In  some  of  the  large  cities,  in  New  York  especially,  the  high 
cost  of  living,  covering  rcht,  servants'  wages,  food,  fuel,  and  all 
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that  housekeeping  compek,  hail  indnoed  many  families  to  Uve  pe^ 
manently  in  hotels,  where  more  luxury  can  be  secured  at  less  ex^ 
peuse  than  in  any  other  way.  There  are  now  many  strictly  "  &ni* 
ly  hotels/'  comprising  the  best  features  of  the  "  community  "  sys- 
tem, in  which  each  family  really  shares  its  proportion  of  the  ex* 
pense  in  the  management  and  attendance  of  a  large  establishment 
Quite  lately,  hotels  on  the  foi-eign  plan  have  been  built  in  New 
York,  where  unfurnished  suitd  of  rooms  are  let  to  individuals  and 
families,  in  which  all  the  privacy  of  a  house  is  secured,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  public  restaurant,  or  meals  in  one's  own  rooms, 
tiie  laundry,  the  services  of  superior  servants,  and  all  the  multi* 
tudinous  comforts  and  convenience^  which  a  great  hotel  can  gpve. 
When  the  economy  of  this  kind  of  living,  as  compared  with  the 
expense  necessary  to  secure  half  these  conveniences  and  accommo- 
dations in  a  private  establishment,  is  considered,  the  family  hotel, 
on  the  latest  plan,  will  be  as  popular  in  America  as  it  is  abroad. 

The  model  modem  establishment  in  American  cities  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  hotel.     It  combines  under  one  roof  many  scpa* 
rate  industries,  nearly  all  conducted  with  the  greatest  economy,  on 
the  most  improved  plans.     The  kitchen  and  laundry  are  supplied 
with  labor-saving  machinery.     Steam-propelled  elevators  hoist  and 
lower  guests  and  their  baggage  from  one  floor  to  another.     There 
is  an  effective  police  and  fire   department.     A  postroffice  is  an 
essential  feature.     There  is  telegraphic  communication,  not  only 
with  all  parts  of  the  hotel,  but  with  every  quarter  of  the  worid 
which  is  reached  by  the  wires.     Under  the  same  roof,  and  con- 
necting by  entrances  with  the  hotel,  are  retail  stores  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  jewelry,  trunks,  travelling-bags,  and 
other  needed  articles.     Billiard-rooms  and  bath-rooms  adjoin,  and 
from  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  in  NeW  York,  one  can  step  under 
cover  into  Niblo's  Theatre.      In  short,  the  first-class  American 
hotel  is  a  complete  miniature  city,  in  which  the  guest  can  find 
everything  essential  to  his  comfort,  and  ereiything  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, perhaps,  excepting  the  bill.     And  the  bills  will  be  smaller 
when  American  landlords  learn  how  to  apply  the  economy,  so  con- 
spicuous in  most  departments  of  their  business,  to  the  lessening 
of  the  woeful  waste  which  now  appears  in  their  kitchens  and  din- 
ing-rooms. 
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In  the  e»vly  history  of  the  human  raco  men  were  naturally 
impreaBed  with  tho  stupendous  energy  of  the  natural  forces  of 
nature,  as  compared  with  the  energy  of  their  own  muscular 
strength.  It  is  nb  wonder,  then,  that,  cowering  helpless  before 
the  whirlwind,  or  drenched  with  a  driving  storm,  or  bloated  with 
%  lightning  stroke,  our  forefathers  of  those  days  naturally  cout 
sidered  these  exhibitions  of  the  energy  of  nature  as  evidences 
of  the  might  of  some  wrathful  being  of  a  greater  power  than 
their  own,  whose  anger  was  to  be  feared,  and  whoee  paesion  to 
be  appeased,  if  possible,  by  submission  and  adoration.  Betweea 
these  destmctive  manifestationa  of  the  energy  of  natural  forces, 
and  the  beneficence  of  the  orderly  progress  of  the  seasons,  of  tho 
warm  sunshine  and  the  gentle  showers,  malting  the  eaith  blossom 
with  herbs  and  fiowers,  and  ripening  the  grains  and  fruits  for  tho 
sustenance  of  men,  it  seemed  impossible  to  see  any  connection, 
or  to  consider  them  aa  simply  different  manifestations  of  the  same 
cause. 

So,  too,  it  must  hare  been  a  long  time  before  men  found  that 
the  energy  of  the  natural  forces  could  be  made  sabservient  to 
their  own  needs.  At  first  man  must  have  depended  entirely  upon 
his  own  muscles  for  the  force  he  required  to  ezercice  in  perform* 
ing  any  work.  The  next  step  was  impressing  animals  to  hia 
(1191) 
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service..  But  this  is  depending  npon  the  most  complex  organiza- 
tions in  the  world  for  the  supply  of  what  nature  provides  gratis. 
Doubtless,  to  the  **  practical ''  men  among  his  contemporaries, 
the  man  who  Grst  proposed  to  use  the  energy  of  a  brook  which 
ran  babbling  over  the  rocks,  as  it  fell  in  its  course  from  some 
higher  to  a  lower  level,  was  considered  an  impracticable  theo- 
rizer,  or,  perhaps,  a  daring  innovator,  who  would  irreligiously 
propose  to  alter  the  established  order  of  things.  Though  this 
may  appear  impossible  to  us  to-day,  when  the  steam  engine  and 
the  telegraph  are  in  such  common  use,  yet  instances  of  the  same 
spint  displayed  in  quite  modern  times  show  us  that  it  is  quite 
probable  that  such  was  the  reception  of  the  first  suggestion  to 
utilize  the  energy  of  a  waterfall. 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  who  died  in  1598,  an 
offer  was  made  by  the  Dutch  to  deepen  the  Tagus  and  render  it 
navigable.  The  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Cortez,  who 
replied  to  it  that  had  Providence  intended  to  make  the  Tagus 
navigable,  it  would  have  created  it  so,  and  that  they  declined  the 
proposal,  since,  in  their  opinion,  attempting  such  a  thing  would 
be  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

Though,  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  our  industrial  advance 
is  not  restrained  or  hampered  by  such  considerations,  yet  the 
spirit  which  dictated  this  reply  is  not  yet  entirely  dead,  but,  iir 
other  departments  of  human  thought  and  energy,  would  limit  and 
repress  the  increasing  power  of  the  human  mind  by  a  similar 
acquiescence  in  ignorant  beliefs. 

Of  all  the  modem  sources  of  power  upon  which  the  wonderful 
industrial  advance  of  the  present  century  is  founded,  that  derived 
from  water-courses  is  the  cheapest.  To  utilize  the  energy  of 
steam  requires  a  complicated  and  expH^nsive  arrangement  of  ma- 
chinery and  a  constant  supply  of  fuel.  The  motive  force  of  the 
wind,  as  applied  in  wind-mills,  is  liable  to  such  fluctuations  that 
it  cannot  be  counted  on  with  such  certainty  as  an  established 
industry  requires.  In  Holland,  however,  where  the  fiatness  of 
the  country  offers  little  or  no  oppoi*tunity  for  the  use  of  water 
power,  wind-mills  are  largely  used.  The  landscape  is  dotted  with 
them,  and  the  chief  work  of  the  country  is  performed  by  them. 
Quite  recently  the  suggestion  has  been  made  for  collecting  and 
using  the  power  of  sunlight  for  obtaining  a  motive  power.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  appliances  could  be  made  by  which  this  could  be 
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successfully  done ;  but  as  yet  no  practical  steps  have  been  taken 
to  perform  it. 

Steam  is,  however,  the  chief  source  from  which  the  industry 
of  modern  times  deiivcs  its  motive  power.  The  reasons  of  this 
are  chiefly  that  the  steam  engine  can  be  introduced  anywhere, 
while  water  power  can  be  obtained  only  in  certain  localities. 
Again,  too,  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  before  obtaining  the 
control  of  a  stream,  the  dams  to  be  built,  the  canals  to  be  dug, 
and  the  other  various  work  to  be  performed  before  the  energy 
of  a  waterfall  can  be  practically  applied,  necessitate  so  large  an 
expenditure  of  capital  that  some  of  our  best  natural  opportunities 
for  using  the  largest  streams  are  still  neglected.  It  is  probably  a 
fair  estimate  that  only  a  small  part,  perhaps  not  a  hundredth,  of 
the  water  power  of  this  country  is  as  yet  utilized.  Even  in  the 
oldest  settled  parts  of  the  country  the  utilization  of  the  streams 
has  heretofore  been,  as  a  rule,  intrusted  to  individual  enterprise. 
The  conception  of  a  thorough  and  complete  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  with  the  view  of  utilizing  the  entire  water  power  which 
its  natural  configuration  affords,  by  an  extended  and  well-organ- 
ized system,  has  not  yet  been  entertained.  In  this  respect,  as 
with  our  railroads  and  oAer  industrial  enterprises,  the  tendency 
of  the  times  is  towards  the  conception  and  realization  of  projects 
which  would  even  in  the  last  generation  have  been  considered  im- 
possible, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  daily  becoming  more  evi- 
dent that  the  method  with  which  such  enterprises  are  pursued 
must  be  such  as  shall  serve  the  purposes  of  the  increasing  ten- 
dency of  society  towards  a  plan  of  more  intimate  union  and 
interdependence  of  its  parts. 

Our  modern  society  is  founded  upon  industry,  instead  of  war. 
In  Rome  and  in  Greece  .all  industry  which  was  carried  on  was 
performed  by  slaves,  who  were  kept  in  a  state  of  degradation  and 
poverty  which  was,  perhaps,  worse  even  than  that  existing  in  this 
country  before  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The.  business  of  the  state 
was  warfare,  and  to  this  alone  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth 
was  owing.  The  tribute  of  the  conquered  nations  was  the  only 
resource'  depended  upon  for  the  immense  sums  of  money  which 
supported  the  extravagance  of  the  wealthy  classes,  and  the  am- 
bitious men  of  that  time  planned  a  new  campaign,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  establishing  some  new  branch  of  industry. 

In  the  modern  world,  therefore,  the  utilization  of  the  energy 
Nature  displays  in  the  action  of  her  natural  forces,  is  really  the 
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foandation  of  oar  social  organizatioQ ;  and  be  who  proposes  new 
methods  for  doing  this,  and  introdaces  them  into  practical  operas' 
tion,  is  entitled  to'public  cousideration.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  when  manufacturing  industry  began  to  interest  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  capitalists  of  New  England,  the  undeveloped  water 
power,  then  running  simply  to  waste,  was  studied  carefully.  In 
Lowell,  Manchesteri  and  various  other  towns  of  New  England, 
which  fifly  years  ago  were  simply  farms,  we  see  the  results  of  the 
combined  effort  necessary  to  utilize  the  energy  of  the  streams 
which  formerly  ran  uselessly  away.  Now  cities,  with  varied 
industries,  support  large  populations,  where  formerly  a  few  cattle 
cropped  a  scanty  herbage,  or  the  farmer,  by  hard  labor,  gathered 
his  meagre  harvest. 

The  chief  river  of  New  England,  however^  the  Connecticut, 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  too  large  a  stream  for  human  labor  to 
master  and  turn  to  its  own  uses.  But  industry,  like  ambition, 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and,  as  the  man  performs  easily  tasks 
which  to  the  child  seem  impossible,  the  Uolyoke  Water  Power 
Company  have  performed  the  tas^  which  to  the  last  generation 
would  have  seemed  absurd  to  attempt. 

As  late  as  1831  the  present  site  of  this  vast  water  power  was  a 
rocky  channel,  through  which  the  Connecticut  ran  away  to  waste 
over  what  was  known  as  the  great  rapids,  or  falls  of  South  Ilad^ 
ley.  These  falls  were  situated  at  a  point  between  the  lower  vil- 
lage of  South  Hadley,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  river,  and  a 
sparsely  settled  agricultural  district,  known  as  Ireland  Parish, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  West  Springfield,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  The  rapids  extended  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  with  a  total  fall  of  sixty  feet. 

In  1831  a  company  was  formed,  under  the  title  of  the  Hadlej 
Falls  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  ft  portion  of  the 
power,  by  the  erection  of  a  wing  dam  on  either  side  of  the 
stream,  which  should  divert  a. portion  of  the  water  of  the  river, 
and  make  it  .thus  available  for  industrial  purposes  by  means  of 
canals.  By  this  means  a  small  paper  mill  on  the  east  side  of  thp 
river,  and  a  cotton  mill,  capable  of  running  about  two  thousand 
spindles,  were  provided  with  power.  This  was  the  only  use  made 
of  this  enormous  water  power  until  the  year  1847,  when  a  charter 
was  obtained  for  a  company,  bearing  the  same  name,  but  with  a 
capital  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  damming  the 
entire  streanii  which  at  this  point  is  one  thousand  and  nineteea 
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feet  wide,  and,  by  a  system  of  canals  npon  the  western  side, 
making*  ase  of  the  whole  of  the  water  power.  Operations  were 
immediately  begun,  and  the  dam  was  finished  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1818. 

Crowds  of  people,  whose  interest  in  the  structure  had  been 
excited  during  the  year  this  gigantic  work  was  going  on,  clus- 
tered upon  the  banks  to  see  the  water  gather  after  the  gates 
were  closed.  During  the  month  before,  a  great  freshet  had  swept 
down  the  rirer,  and  it  was  known  that  the  dam  had  sustained 
some  injuries,  though  it  was  hoped  these  were  not  too  serious. 
As  the  waters  gathered,  a  trench  was  made  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  dam,  into  which  large  stones  were  thrust,  with  other  mate- 
rial, in  the  hopes  of  preserving  the  structure,  which  had  been 
reared  with  so  great  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  At  one 
time,  so  great  was  the  pressure  of  the  water,  that  it  was  feared 
the  abutments  themselves  would  give  way,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  be  flooded. 

These,  however,  stood  the  strain,  and  the  water  rose  steadily 
until,  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  it  had  nearly  reached  the  top 
of  the  dam,  when  with  a  mighty  crash  the  whole  structure  gave 
way,  and  the  immense  volume  of  water  rushed  through  its  accus- 
tomed channel,  bearing  with  it  the  ruins  of  the  too  feeble  barrier 
which  had  been  erected  to  stay  its  course. 

Disastrous  as  was  this  result  of  a  year's  labor  and  expense, 
yet  the  company  was  not  dismayed  at  their  failure.  With 
admirable  persistence  they  commenced  immediately  to  rebuild 
their  dam  on  an  improved  pattern.  The  construction  of  this 
second  dam  occupied  not  quite  a  year,  it  being  finished  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1849,  and  it  has  since  stood  the  immense  pressure 
of  the  whole  body  of  Connecticut  River,  even  when  swollen  by 
the  spring  freshets. 

The  success  of  the  dam  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  insure  the 
immediate  settlement  of  the  banks  of  the  river  as  a  manufacturing 
centre,  and  shops  and  mills  were  soon  built  along  the  line  of  the 
canal,  which  was  thus  furnished  with  the  water  that  before  had 
fallen  uselessly  over  the  "rapids."  The  power  which  is  thus 
made  available  is  distributed  by  means  of  three  canals,  at  different 
levels,  and  furnishes,  in  the  aggregate,  about  eight  miles  of  available 
sites  for  mills.  This  improvement  has  thus  rendered  practicable 
a  power  equal  to  that  used  in  Lowell  and  Manchester  combined, 
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and  greater  than  that  furnished  by  any  similar  structure  in  the 
world. 

The  estimate  made  of  the  water  passing  through  the  channel  at 
low-water  mark  in  1847,  and  based  upon  an  accurate  measure, 
was  found  to  be  six  tliousand  cubic  feet  a  second,  which,  con< 
verted  into  power,  gives  a  total  of  tliiity  thousand  horse  power. 
Allowing  a  deduction  from  tliis  total  of  one  third,  for  the  varia- 
bleness of  the  seasons,  and  friction  or  othor  causes,  this  leaves  a 
total  of  twenty  thousand  horse  power,  which  is  equal  to  three 
hundred  mill  powers.  Of  this  power  about  one  third  is  now  em- 
ployed. 

The  total  loss  of  the  first  dam  and  the  expense  of  building  the 
second  one  involved  the  company  in  financial  embarrassmentSj 
which  were  furtlier  increased  by  the  business  crisis  of  1857,  and 
under  this  pressure  they  were  forced  to  suspend. 

A  new  company  was  formedi  with  tlie  title  of  the  Holyoke 
Water  Power  Company,  which  purchased  the  property,  with  the 
improvements,  for  $350,000.  In  1868  the  dam,  which  had  stood 
twenty  years,  was  examined  carefully,  and  it  wad  found  tiiat  it 
required  repairing.  The  unusually  heavy  ireshet  of  this  year  had 
awakened  apprehensions  of  the  strength  of  the  dam,  and  the 
examination  showed  that  the  concussion  of  the  heavy  masses  of 
ice  brought  down  by  the  spring  floods  had  loosened  and  worn 
away  many  of  the  front  timbers  of  the  dam,  and  also  that  the 
rock  foundation  af  the  dam  was  being  undermined. 

As  at  first  built,  the  dam  presented  a  sheer  front  on  the  side 
down  stream,  and  the  volume  of  water  pouring  over  this  had  gone 
far  towards  undermining  the  foundation.  The  bed  of  the  river  at 
this  point  is  of  rock,  but  is  full  of  seamsi  and  the  enormous  force 
of  the  falling  water  had  lifted  out  the  rock  in  masses,  scattering 
them,  from  a  ton  to  twenty  tons  in  weight,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance down  the  stream.  The  result  of  this  had  been  to  make  a 
great  hole  in  front  of  the  dam,  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  feet  deep, 
and  extending  along  the  entire  front  of  the  structure.  To  remedy 
this,  the  dam  was  thickened  and  strengthened  by  a  new  front, 
which  slopes  gradually,  thus  presenting  an  inclined  plane  for  the 
flow  of  the  water  when  the  stream  is  so  swollen  as  to  flow  over 
the  top,  and  delivering  it  so  easily  as  not  to  render  the  new  struc- 
ture liable  to  the  same  process  of  undermining. 

This  strengthening  of  the  dam  was  finished  at  an  expense  of 
about  $400,000,  and  insures  its  permanence.     The  original  com- 
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pany  had  found,  at  first,  considerable  difficult  in  obtaining  pos- 
Bessioa  uf  the  land  necessary  in  order  to  control  the  water  power, 
and  it  was  only  after  months  of  iiegutiation  that  they  were  able 
to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  chief  owner  against  selling  his 
property  to  a  corporation.  They  were,  however,  finally  success- 
fill,  and  tlie  property  now  owned  by  the  Holyoke  Water  Power 
Company,  which  entered  on  their  rights,  comprises  about  one 
thousand  acres,  intersected  with  three  miles  and  a  half  of  canals, 
arranged  upon  three  levels.  These  canals  and  the  necessary 
streets  occupy  about  one  half  of  the  company's  property. 

The  town  of  Holyoke,  which  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  this 
great  work  for  this  utilisation  of  the  hydraulic  energy  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  was  incorporated  in  1850,  and  now  contains  an 
industrious  and  thriving  population  of  over  eleven  thousand  pei^ 
sons,  who  have,  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years,  settled  upon 
what  was  before  a  sterile  pasture.  In  this  way  a  comparatively 
barren  spot  has  been  changed  into  a  thriving  and  enterprising 
town,  which  ranks  third  in  the  list  of  the  manufacturing  centres 
of  Massachusetts. 


rrsn  culture. 
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It  is  traditional  ttiat,  years  agt>,  when  a  man  bouglit  a  ehad  at 
any  of  the  fisliing  pUceB  on  llie  Connecticut,  so  niuch  more  plen- 
tiful were  salmon  in  the  river  tliat,  with  every  ehad  snid,  a  salmon 
was  "  thrown  in."  It  is  on  record  that  there  was  a  time  in  Con- 
necticut when  masters  were  restrained  by  law  from  compelling 
their  apprentices  to  eat  salmon  or  trout  more  than  three  tiroes  a 
week.  In  Europe,  too,  in  times  past,  fish  of  all  kinds  karc  bccu 
so  common  that  similar  stipulations  have  been  made  that  this  Tood 
should  be  served  to  domestics  only  at  stated  intervala  or  on  fast 
days.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  riveia  of  £urope 
and  of  the  United  States,  particularfy  the  Nortbcru  and  Eastern 
States,  fairly  swarmed  with  salmon,  and  the  brooks  and  streams 
everywhere  were  alive  with  trout.  This  food,  at  once  wholesome, 
appetizing,  and  cheap,  was  within  tlte  reach  of  the  poorest ;  bot 
now,  what  was  one  once  of  the  commonest  and  most  easily  attaiu- 
»ble  necesflfties  of  the  poor  has  become  an  expensive  luxuiy  for 
(1198) 
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the  well  to  do  and  rich ;  salmon  and  trout  are  the  most  costly  fish 
in  market,  and  shad  are  smaller,  scarcer,  and  higher  priced  from 
year  to  year. 

What  has  become  of  the  fish  —  particularly  the  salmon  and  the 
tront  ?  Why  have  salmon,  once  so  cheap  and  plentiful-,  deserted 
the  rivers  of  New  England  and  the  north  ?  The  only  sources  of 
supply  for  years  have  been  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Maine,  the 
rivers  of  the  British  provinces,  and  quite  recently  those  of  Call- 
fomia ;  and  fish  brought  on  ice  from  remote  regions,  with  impaired 
fiavor  and  enhanced  price,  commands  in  the  eastern  markets  from 
twenty  cents  to  two  dollars  a  pound,  according  to  the  season  and 
supply.  Undoubtedly  the  industries  of  the  country  are  mainly 
responsible  for  driving  away  the  salmon.  A  few  years  ago  the 
beautifully  clear  waters  of  the  Merrimac  River,  running  from  New 
Hampshire  through  Massachusetts  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  were 
filled  with  salmon  of  from  nine  to  twelve  pounds  in  weight ;  but 
on  that  river,  as  on  other  rivers,  the  dams  and  factories,  and  the 
discharges  from  mills,  tan-yards,  sewers,  and  dye*houses  have 
forced  the  fish  to  seek  purer  streams.  Cities,  too,  with  their  sewer- 
age and  poisonous  outpourings  from  gas-houses,  are  fatal  to  sal- 
mon, though  the  shad  seem  to  survive  these  evils  long  enough  to 
reach  their  spawning  grounds  and  return  to  the  sea.  Happily, 
however,  means  are  now  in  operation  which  will  g^  far  to  remedy 
some  of  these  evils,  and  to  re-stock  long  deserted  rivers  with  the 
fish  that  once  made  these  rivers  their  favorite  resorts. 

Obviously,  the  first  means  to  attain  the  desired  end  is  to  supply  • 
**  ladders,''  which  is  efTectually  done  so  that  shad  and  salmon  can 
ascend  the  dams;  and  next,  to  prevent,  or  limit  the  erection  on 
fish-bearing  streams  of  print-works,  dye-houses,  gas-works,  paper- 
mills,  or  other  establishments  whose  discharges  may  poison  the 
water.  But  best  of  all  is  the  process  of  supplying  perfectly  clear 
and  unobjectionable  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  with  stocks  of  such 
fish  as  salmon,  bass,  trout,  shad,  etc.,  which  is  now  effected  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  choicest  varieties  of  fish 
will  be  among  the  cheapest  as  well  as  most  desirable  meats  in  our 
markets.  This  is  done  by  what  is  variously  called  fish-culture, 
fish-farming,  and  artificial  fish-breeding. 

Ancient  Fish-Octlturb. 

Modem  fishrculture  is  the  recovery,  or  re-discovery,  of  a  long 
lost  art     The  Chinese,  who  claim  the  origination  ages  ago  of 
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every  discovery  —  who  have  knovm  silk-caltuTe,  printing,  cng^v- 
i^gf  gunpowder,  and  niaoy  oUier  things  for  centories  —  understood 
at  a  very  ancient  period  the  process,  not  only  of  preoerviog,  bnt 
of  artificially  breeding  in  the  remote  and  interior  regions  of  their 
vast  empire  the  fish  so  necessary  to  tlie  support  of  an  enormoas 
population  living  almost  entirely  upon  fish  and  rice.  The  ancient 
Romans,  if  they  did  not  know  how  to  breed  fish,  certainly  under- 
stood the  art  of  preserving  them  —  that  is,  of  protecting  the 
spawn  and  young  fish  from  the  ravages  of  the  c^der  fish,  reptiles, 
rats,  and  birds,  whidi  feed  upon  them,  And  of  bringing  the  fish  to 
maturity  for  the  table  or  for  breeding.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  Chinese  or  the  Romans  understood  the  process  of  fecundatisg 
the  ova;  but  if  they  only  oarefnHy  collected,  preserved,  and 
hatched  the  impregnated  ova,  which  they  did  with  entire  success, 
they  well  knew  what  is  really  the  most  important  part  of  fish-cul- 
ture. For  when  it  is  considered  that  of  the  thousands  ef  eggs 
from  single  fish  of  the  trout  and  shad  kind,  as  naturally  spawned, 
only  a  very  small  portion  comes  to  maturity,  while  the  great  bulk 
is  devoured  or  washed  away ;  and  of  what  is  hatched,  that  the 
young  fish,  especially  salmon  and  trout,  have  numerous  enemies, 
including  their  unnatural  progenitors,  which  devourl^m  by  thou- 
sands —  it  is  indeed  a  valuable  discovery  which  insures  the  hatch- 
ing of  from  ninety  to  ninety-fivo  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
eggs  by  artificial  means,  and  by  measures  which  insure  the  safety 
of  the  ova  and  the  young.  The  Chinese  and  Romans  ateo  made 
the  important  discovery  that  fish  readily  adapt  themselves  to  new 
iooalities ;  that  tiiey  may  be  introduced  in  entirely  new  waters ; 
that  salt-water  fish  may  be  bred  and  brought  to  perfection  in  fresh 
water ;  that  the  ova,  properly  packed,  may  be  transported  to  great 
distances ;  and  other  vital  matters  pertaining  to  sucoess&il  fish- 
culture  in  our  own  day.  Thus,  at  present,  deserted  streams  are 
not  only  restocked  with  ova  from  remote  rivers,  but  fish  of  differ- 
ent kinds  are  introduced  in  sections  whei^  \hey  n^ver  bred  natu- 
rally ;  pickerel  have  been  put  into  ponds  in  Weaieni  Maaaaoteaetts ; 
pike  from  the  noilhem  lakes  have  been  brought  to  Connecticnt ; 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  choice  foreign  fi^  like  the  tur- 
bot,  the  Danube  salmon  (which  has  been  bred  in  Esaojf^  to  its  full 
weight  of  two  hundred  pounds),  and  other  varieties  soon  will  be 
imported  and  reared  in  the  United  States.  But  what  was  known 
to  the  Romans  was  lost  to  Europe,  and  for  centuries  the  Chinese, 
who  cut  themselves  ofi^  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
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worid,  kept  to  thomselves  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  Buccessful 
jiBli-&nDiDg. 

BbC0V£BY   of    TBS    AbT. 

There  ore  tnanj  clainianta  to  the  honor  of  the  re-discovery  of 
the  art.  It  was  practised  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century 
All  works  on  Pisoiculture  give  credit  to  Pinchon,  a  monk  of 
B^ome,  for  "inventing"  a  mode  of  hatching  fish,  similar  to  tho 
modem  process,  but  the  art  of  artificially  impregnating  eggs  was 
lost  with  his  death.  His  works,  important  as  they  were,  literally 
followed  him,  and  rt  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
art,  twice  lost,  was  once  more  re^liscovercd.  Jacobi,  of  Hano- 
ver, after  years  of  experiment,  made  public,  in  1763,  his  plan  for 
&h-breeding  — •  the  same  in  principle  as  that  now  pursued.  His 
fish  farm,  established  with  assistance  from  the  government,  was 
soon  able,  not  only  to  supply  the  home  market,  but  to  export  large 
quantities  of  fish  to  England  and  France. 

EXPISRIMENTS    AND    EsTlBUSHMBNTS    ABROAD. 

Experiments  began  in  the  salmon  streams  of  Scotland  in  1833, 
and  in  1837  a  few  fish  were  artificially  hatched,  and  were  reared 
to  the  age  of  two  years.  But  for  what  is  known  now  of  practical 
and  profitable  piscicujture,  Europe  and  America  are  indebted  to 
two  French  fishermen,  Bcmy  and  Gehin,  living  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Moselle.  They  saw  and  deplored  the  constant  dimi- 
nution of  the  trout  for  which  they  fished,  and  which  furnished 
their  support.  Pecuniary  interest  led  them  to  watch,  as  they  did 
carefully  for  three  years,  the  manner  of  natural  fecundation.  Their 
first  idea  was  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  tho 
ova  and  young  fish,  and  their  investigations  in  this  direction  led 
to  the  discovery,  for  the  third  time,  of  the  process  of  artificial 
impregnation. 

Their  experiments,  as  early  as  1842,  resulted  in  the  stocking,  or 
re-stocking  of  several  rivers.  Five  years  later  their  enterprise 
and  its  success  was  known  to  the  French  government.  It  was 
shown  that  the  fish-farm  of  these  men  had  re-stocked  the  Moselle 
with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  fish,  and  that  their  establishment 
was  bountifully  supplied  with  ova  and  young  fish  ready  for  trans- 
fer to  other  streams.  All  Europe  became  interested  in  the  subject. 
Jean  Jacques  Coste,  of  the  French  Academy,  after  personal  inves- 
tigation, suggested  the  undertaking  of  a  great  government  estab- 
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lishment ;  Louis  Napoleon,  then  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
was  willing  to  risk  tlnity  thousand  francs  in  the  experiment ;  and 
the -result  was  the  soon  celebrated  fish-farm  at  Huningue,  on  the 
Rhine.  With  a  further  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand 
trancs,  in  all  say  fifty-six  thousand  dollars,  it  became  tlie  finest  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  furnished  eggs  and  fish  for 
the  rivers  of  France  free  of  cost,  and  futlher  supplies,  provided 
returns  were  made  of  the  success  of  the  first  operation  —  besides 
selling  to  other  countries  and  iudividuaU  sufficient  quantities  to 
make  the  establishment  entirely  self-supporting. 

Within  ten  years  of  its  establishment  the  Honingue  fiurm  fur- 
nished in  1861  to  France  and  to  eleven  other  countries  nearly  sev- 
enteen millions  of  eggs.  Before  the  days  of  Remy  the  French 
fisheries  were  well  nigh  exhausted.  Iluuingue  made  fish  more 
plentiful  than  ever.  It  stimulated  tiie  fonning  of  similar  farms  all 
over  Europe.  It  demonstrated  that  a  fish  crop  may  be  raised  with 
far  more  certainty  than  any  g^ain  crop,  because  it  is  entirely  ex- 
empt from  casualties  by  drought,  insects,  hail,  and  other  evils, 
since  with  proper  care  noarly  every  egg  can  be  hatched.  Hunin* 
gue  has  had  enough  confidence  in  this  crop  to  send  out  for  plant- 
ing in  the  past  few  years  an  annual  average  of  twenty  million  fish 
eggs.  Elsewhere  in  France  there  arc  eel-breeding  establishments, 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  a  pound  weight  of  eel  fry,  say  eighteen 
hundred  young  eels,  will  increase  within  two  years  to  a  weight  of 
four  tons,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  enormons  amount  of  nutritious 
food  is  furnished  at  a  small  cost. 

Following  France  and  the  methods  practised  at  Huningue,  6er> 
many  and  Switzerland  have  been  prominent  in  pisciculture.  The 
Galloway  ponds  in  Scotland,  and  the  Galway  establishments  in 
Ireland,  supplied  with  salmon  eggs  from  Scotland,  are  eminently 
prosperous,  and  fish-farming  is  pursued  with  entire  success  in 
England  and  in  Wales.  It  was  early  shown  in  Great  Britain  that 
dams  are  not  necessarily  an  obstruction  to  fish  ascending  rivers  to 
spawn.  The  remedy  i^  to  leave  openings  in  the  dam,  with  cross- 
pieces  to  prevent  too  great  a  loss  of  water,  and  through  these 
holes  the  salmon  find  their  way,  Salmon  ladders,  on  the  same 
principle,  extend  down  from  the  top  of  the  dam,  the  cross  pieces 
enabling  the  fish  to  rest  while  making  the  ascent,  and  swarms  of 
fish  may  be  seen  making  their  way  in  the  spawning  season  up 
these  ladders.  Everywhere  abroad,  too,  proper  laws  have  been 
made  to  protect  fish  when  they  are  running  up  rivers  to  spawn. 
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The  Mode  of  ARUFiaAL  Bbeeoino. 

The  methods  of  pisciculture  are  the  same  in  all  properly  con- 
ducted establishments  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  the  pisciculturist  is  to  imitate  and  assist  Nature  In 
natural  spawning  —  to  take,  for  instance,  the  trout  as  a  rep« 
resentative  of  tlie  salmon  family,  to  which  it  bclougs  —  in  the 
spawuing  season,  which  is  in  October  and  November,  the  female 
ascends  the  stream,  digs  down  ioto  the  gravel,  and  deposits  her 
eggs.  The  male  goes  over  the  eggs  to  *'  milt "  or  impregnate 
them,  and  the  milt  and  spawn  are  deposited  at  the  same  time. 
The  female  then  returns  and  covers  the  eggs  with  t^ravel,  and  they 
are  left  to  become  the  prey  of  other  fish,  fowl,  or  reptiles,  or  per- 
chance to  hatch.  The  fish-farmer  simply  secures  the  eggs ;  sees 
that  they  are  impregnated ;  watches  their  hatching  ;  protects  the 
young  fish  from  their  natural  enemies  and  unnatural  fathers ;  feeds 
them,  and  brings  them  to  maturity.  This  is  all ;  there  is  nothing 
elaborate  or  intricate  in  the  operation.  The  more  important  part 
of  Jhe  business  generally  is  to  provide  impregnated  ova  and  young 
fish  for  transportation  to  re-stock  rivers  and  to  snpply  the  numer- 
ous private  ponds  and  small  establishments  which  now  abound 
nearly  everywhere  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  to  raise 
sufficient  fish  for  further  breeding. 

The  essentials  for  a  fish-farm  are  clear  spring  water,  ponds  for 
fish  of  difierent  ages,  and  a  hatching-house  usually  forty  feet  by 
twenty-eight.  The  necessary  implements  are  a  bucket,  tin  pans, 
a  ladle,  a  small  net,  a  syringe  for  feeding,  nippers,  and  a  syphon 
to  remove  dead  ova.  A  stove  to  warm  the  house,  and  troughs 
divided  into  bonces  for  the  more  convenient  distribution  of  the  eggs 
(and  when  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  young  fish),  complete  the 
establishment.  When  the  breeding  fish  are  **  ripe,"  that  is,  ready 
to  spawn,  the  fish-farmer  partly  fills  a  tin  pan  with  pure  spring 
water,  over  which  he  holds  the  male  fish  in  his  left  hand,  keeping 
the  fish's  belly  under  the  Water,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  com- 
presses the  fish,  and  with  his  fore-finger  gently  presses  out  the 
milt.  The  female  is  then  taken  in  hand,  and  her  eggs  pressed  out 
in  the  same  way.  This  process,  even  under  the  moat  wkilful  han- 
dling and  the  speediest  return  of  the  fish  to  the  water,  is  quite 
exhausting  and  is  fatal  to  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  parent 
trout.  Experiments  have  accordingly  been  made  in  this  country 
to  arrange  wire  screens  in  the  ponds  on  which  the  trout  may  natu* 
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rally  spawn,  when  the  thus  impregnated  ova  can  be  remorcd  to 
the  house.  This  has  been  done  with  success  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

The  eggs,  after  forty  minutes'  contact  with  the  milt,  arc  trans- 
ferred from  the  pan  to  the  hatching  boxes,  and  arc  evenly  spread 
over  the  clean  gravel  bed.  Over  this  bed  flows  a  stream  of  filtered 
water.  The  boxes  now  require  watching  only  with  regard  to  the 
cleanliness  and  temperature  of  the  water,  and  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  any  dead  ova,  which  may  be  known  by  their  change 
of  color.  According  to  the  temperature,  in  from  fdrty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  days  the  eggs  will  hatch.  For  forty-five  days 
the  young  fish  is  fed  by  the  '*  j'olk-sack ''  attached  to  it,  and  which 
is  gradually  absorbed.  The  "  troutlct "  is  now  an  inch  and  one 
half  in  length,  and  must  be  fed  with  beef  liver  and  sweet  crearn, 
finely  chopped  and  sifted,  mixed  with  water,  and  supplied  to  the 
boxes  through  a  small  syringe,  taking  care  to  furnish  enough,  but 
not  too  much,  as  the  food  not  eaten  will  foul  the  boxes  and  kill  the 
fish.  In  six  months  the  fish  is  three  inches  long,  and  may  be  fed 
with  sifted  curd.  In  a  year  the  trout  is  six  inches  in  length,  and 
is  removed  to  a  pond,  where  he  and  his  fellows  will  be  safe  from 
larger  fish,  to  make  room  for  fresh  ova  in  tlie  hatching-boxes. 

The  fish  may  now  be  fed  with  finely  cut  liver,  with  curds,  witli 
grasshoppers,  and  with  small  chopped  fish.  On  this  diet  they 
thrive,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  will  measure  from  ten 
to  fiftieen  inches  in  length.  At  three  years  old  a  trout  will  weigh 
three  fourths  of  a  pound  ;  at  four  years,  a  pound  and  a  quarter. 

Brbbdino  otrbr  Fish. 

The  foregoing  describes  in  brief  the  process  of  fish-culture  as  it 
applies  to  salmon  and  trout.  With  shad,  the  spawning  season  is 
from  February  to  June,  according  to  location.  The  spawn  is  put 
in  hatching-boxes,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  river  to  be  stocked, 
and  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  76**  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  eighty 
hours.  The  young  fish  subsist  for  three  days  only  on  the  y<jlk- 
sack,  and  thereafter  find  their  own  food.  The  female  shad  two 
years  old  will  weigh  two  pounds ;  at  three  years,  three  and  one 
half  pounds  ;  at  four  years,  six  pounds.  The  wonderful  fecundity 
of  shad,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  bred,  and  the  fact  tbat 
they  need  no  subsequent  feeding  or  care,  makes  them  peculiarly 
profitable  for  pisciculture. 
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Pbcukditt  of  Fish. 

Trouti  according  to,  age,  will  yield  from  two  hundred  to  four 
thousaud  eggs ;  the  average  annual  yield  of  salmon  is  estimated  at 
ten  thousand  eggs ;  shad,  acoording  to  size,  yield  from  fifty  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  thousand  eggs.  The  work  of  the  piscicul- 
turist is  to  preserve  this  spawn,  to  make  it  productive,  and  so  to 
supply  unlimited  quantities  of  the  best  kinds  of  fish  for  market. 
Already  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe  the  entire  prac- 
ticability of  fish-farming  is  manifest  in  the  increased  supplies  and 
diminished  prices  in  the  ciiOT  markets. 

ProIfits  of  Pisqicultubb. 

It  is  a  iuUy  established  fact  that,  properly  conducted,  piscicul- 
ture pays.  Apart  from  the  remunerative  business  of  the  large  es- 
tablishments, numerous  smaller  and  private  hatching-houses,  which 
might  be  erected  on  every  farm  where  there  is  a  good  stream  of 
.water,  are  abundant  proof  that  artificial  fish-breeding,  requiring 
but  a  small  amount  of  capital,  is  very  profitable.  The  writer  of 
this  article  recently  saw  a  fish-farm,  by  no  means  one.  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  which  had  been  in  operation  only  four  or  five  years, 
and  was  able,  if  the  proj>rietor  had  been  willing,  to  supply  all  the 
hotel  tables  of  the  near  by  watering-place  with  a  constant  supply 
of  fine  trout  and  bass.  When  he  had  secured  enough  three  and 
four  years  old  fish  he  proposed  to  furnish  these  hotels,  and  also  to 
erect  on  his  own  premises  a  dining  establishment  for  the  accom- 
modation of  patrons  who  might  like  to  catch  their  own  fish  from 
the  ponds  at  a  dollar  a  pound.  Two  of  the  ponds  fairly  swarmed 
with  fish  weighing  from  three  quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  quarter,  or  of  good  size  for  the  table.  Not  long  ago  a  New 
Yorker  offered  the  fish-farmer  two  dollars  a  pound  for  all  he  could 
catch  with  a  rod  and  line  in  the  four-year  old  pond  in  five  minutes. 
It  was  a  bargain  ;  but  when  he  had  hooked  out  a  dozen  fine  fel- 
lows "  in  less  than  no  time,^'  the  proprietor  implored  him  to  stay 
his  hand,  for  the  trout  were  worth  more  to  him  than  the  money. 
The  dozen  weighed  thirteen  pounds,  and  cost  the  amateur  angler 
twenty-six  dollars.  The  fish-farmef  estimajted  that  in  another  sea- 
son every  trout  in  his  larger  ponds  —  and  they  numbered  thousands 
—  would  be  worth  a  dollar.  Considering  the  entire  cost  of  breed- 
ing the  fish,  the  profit  at  this  rate  is  enormous. 
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Wbat  cbbtaih  States  hate  done 
Sinoe  1867  the  le^slaturus  of  Beveral  of  the  states  hare  enacted 
Uwa  looking  to  the  ro-Blocking'  of  their  rivera,  and  the  protection 
for  a  proper  time,  and  duiing  epawiiing  seasooB,  df  the  new  eap- 
pliea  of  fish.  Maine,  New  Uampaliire,  Massachusetta,  Gonnecti- 
cut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennBylvania,  and  one  or  two  moie 
fitat^B,  have  appointed  commiBsioncrs  to  take  charge  of  this  mat- 
tur,  and  many  rirera  in  these  Btatea  have  been  re-stocked  with 
ahad,  sajmon,  and  trout.  Fish-ways  have  been  bnill  in  many  of 
the  dams  ;  mcasurce  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  fish  breeding 
Btreama  from  becoming  common  and  poisonoiiB  eewcrs  ;  and  it  is 
claimed,  in  1871,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  fish, 
particularly  of  shad,  in  the  northern  rivers.  Fish-culture  was  be- 
gun in  1870  in  Alabama,  and  the  subject  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  other  Southern  States,  fint^ueiastic  pieciculturiBts  prophecy 
that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  fine  fish  will  be  so  plentifiil  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  markets  that  a  twelve  pound  salmon  wilt  ba 
sold  fur  a  shilling. 


GAS   AND   WATER   PIPES. 
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Ts  onr  modem  society  the  uae  of  pipes  for  conveying  gns  or 
water,  or  for  other  purposes,  has  increased  with  wondci-fii!  rapidity, 
nud  has  added  proportionally  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  villages.  In  ancient  times  the  supply 
of  water  for  a  city  was  a  question  of  pnme  importance,  which  could 
hfl  met  only  by  the  expenditure  of  infinitely  greater  stores  of  labor 
and  of  money  than  is  required  for  the  same  purpose  to-day. 

As  the  Romans  wore  unacquainted  with  the  property  of  water  by 
which  it  rises  to  its  level,  they  brought  into  their  cities  their  sup- 
plies of  water  in  aqueducts,  which  were  carried  on  a  level  often 
at  great  expenditure  of  labor  in  building  up  high  arches  through  the 
valleys,  or  in  excavating  through  the  higl)er  levels.  So  prodigious 
was  the  labor  necessary  for  supplying  the  ancient  cities  with  water, 
that  it  was  only  the  rich  and  powerful  ones  which  could  undertake 
it;  and  the  remans  of  the  ancient  aqueducts,  and  the  sewers  with 
which  Rome  was  provided,  are  among  the  grandest  remans  of  the 
arrhitectural  works  of  that  pre-eminently  building  city  of  antiquity. 

In  modem  times,  however,  with  the  use  of  iron  pipes,  the  supply 
of  water  and  the  drainage  of  even  a  village  has  become  a  task  which 
is  not  too  great  for  its  own  resources ;  while  the  use  of  gas  is  en- 
tirely a  modem  invention  which  has  become  practicable  only  by 
the  invention  of  the  iron  pipe,  and  affords  another  striking  instance 
of  how  intimately  interdependent  upon  each  other  for  their  success- 
ful introduction  are  all  the  various  branches  of  industrial  progress. 

In  the  progress  of  modem  civilization  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
some  method  of  making  cheap  and  sen'iceable  pipes  has  been  so 
plunly  seen  that  various  methods  had  been  proposed  and  tried 
(1207) 
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before  tlie  modem  iron  pipe  came  into  Qse.  Pipes  have  been  made 
of  logs,  through  which  holes  were  bored.  The  water  supply  of 
London  was  at  %st  brought  in  pipes  of  this  kind,  made  from  the 
trunks  X)f  elm-trees ;  and  pipes  of  this  kind  are  still  in  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  requisite  mechanical  skill 
and  appliances  for  making  iron  pipes  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Pipes  of  this  kind  are,  however,  defective,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  wood  to  rot,  and  thus  impregnate  the  watef  passing 
through  them  with  decaying  vegetable  matter.  I^pes  have  also 
been  made  of  glass,  of  pottery,  and  of  other  substances;  and  though 
useful,  when  made  of  these  materials,  for  certain  uses,  yet  their  cost, 
their  want  of  strength,  or  their  &ilure  in  aome  other  respect  to  meet 
all  the  necessities  for  a  cheap,  durable,  and  strong  pipe,  whidixum 
be  readily  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  the  demand  for 
them,  has  led  to  their  gradual  abandonment^  and  the  substitution  iji 
iron  pipes. 

The  chief  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  pipes  in  this 
country  is  the  National  Foundry  and  Pipe  Works,  situated  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  these  immense  works,  which  occupy 
over  six  acres,  pipes  of  all  sizes,  from  two  inches  to  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter, are  produced ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  works  is  such  that  they 
can  work  up  two  hundred  tons  of  iron  a  day,  th^  regular  con- 
sumption amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons,  which 
can  be  increased,  when  necessary,  to  the  above  enormous  produc- 
tion. 

The  pipes  are  cast  vertically  in  moulds.  The  cavity  of  the  centre 
is  obtained  by  casting  them  about  a  central  tube,  called  the  **  core 
barrel."  This  tube,  of  the  desired  length,  is  wound  tightly  with  a 
straw  rope,  which  is  then  covered  smoothly  with  a  mortar  made 
chiefly  of  loam.  When  this  has  dried  thoroughly,  it  is  covered  with 
a  composition  intended  to  prevent  the  moulding  sand  from  sticking 
to  it,  and  it  is  then  placed  upright  in  an  iron  mould  or  "  flask,"  of 
the  proper  length.  An  iron  pattern,  corresponding  in  shape  with 
the  pipe  to  be  made,  is  then  put  in  the  flask,  and  the  space  lyings 
between  the  pattern  and  the  flask  is  filled  with  sand.  The  pat- 
tern being  then  removed,  the  interior  of  the  mould  thus  made  is 
washed  with  the  same  mixture  used  for  washing  the  core  barrel,  and 
the  whole  thing  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  The  heat  from  a  fur- 
nace is  distributed  through  the  casting-pits,  in  order  to  aid  the 
thorough  drying  of  the  moulds.  When  the  moulds  are  dry  the 
molten  iron  is  poured  into  them,  and,  after  cooling,  the  mould  is 
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opened  and  the  pipes  are  lifted  oat  by  cranes,  and  placed  on  th^ 
cooling  ground,  until  they  become  .ready  for  hi^idling. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business  done  by  the  National  Pip0 
Company  may  be  given  by  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  straw  used 
in  making  the  ropes  to  bind  about  the  core  barrels.  The  straw 
used  for  this  purpose  is  rye  straw,  and  the.  amount  yearly  consumed 
amounts,  in  value,  to  about  two  thousand  dollars.  The  ropes  are 
twisted  by  machinery,  by  which  a  great  saving  of  labor  is  effected. 
One  of  these  machines,  operated  by  a  boy,  will  make  aa  much  rope 
as  fifty  men  could  twist  by  hand,  and  leaves  it  coiled  upon  a  roller 
ready  for  use.  Three  machines  supply  all  the  rope  required  for  the 
large  consumption  of  the  National  Pipe  Works. 

The  preparation  of  the  sand  for  the  moulds  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring considerable  care.  The  sand  has  to  be  sifted  and  kneaded 
as  carefully  as  a  housewife  prepares  her  flour  for  her  bread.  The 
casting*pits  are  deep  enough  to  cast  the  pipes  in  lengths  of  twelve 
feet,  and  there  are  three  of  these  in  this  establishment  devoted  to 
easting  small  pipe.  These  pits  contain  about  sixty  flasks  each,  and 
produce  from  six  to  twelve  tons  daily,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pipe  made  in  them.  Eadli  pit  is  provided  with  a  crane  for  removing 
the  pipe  when  made. 

The  National  Foundry  is  amply  provided  with  all  the  mechani* 
cal  appliances  necessary  for  the  prompt  transaction  of  its  work. 
Among  these  the  cranes,  which  are  numerous,  are  perhaps  as  strik- 
ing as  any  other  portion  of  the  machinery.  Some  of  these  cranes 
are  operated  by  steam,  and  several  of  them  have  a  capacity  for  lift;- 
ing  seventy-five  tons,  and  with  ease  and  rapidity  will  lift  burdens 
which  would  require  the  combined  muscular  strength  of  a  regiment 
of  men  to  move.  With  these  aids  the  pipes  six  feet  in  diameter 
are  handled  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  by  the  workmen  as  a 
boy  would  handle  a  pea-shooter. 

After  the  pipes  have  cooled,  and  are  removed  from  the  pit,  their 
interior  surface  has  to  be  cleaned  from  the  sand  which  adheres  to  it. 
To  undei^  this  operation  they  are  carried  to  the  Preparing  House, 
where,  with  scrapers  made  to  fit,  the  sand  is  by  a  few  dexterous 
movements  scraped  away,  coming  out  in  scales  and  segments  of 
circles. 

The  pipes  are  then  tested  by  an  hydraulic  force-pump,  to  see 
whether  they  are  free  from  imperfections,  and  able  to  stand  the 
severe  pressure  to  which  their  use  may  subject  them.  According  to 
their  size,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  they 
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are  subjected  in  this  test  to  a  pressure  rising  as  hi^  as  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  pipes  are  finally  finished  bj  being 
immensed  in  a  composition  of  which  tar  is  the  cliief  ingredient 
They  are  heated  to  about  three  hundred  degrees,  and  allowed  to 
lie  in  the  mixture  for  some  time.  This  treatment  makes  the  pipe 
better  able  to  resist  the  action  of  ammonia,  and  insures  its  lasting 
three  times  as  long  as  it  would,  had  it  not  been  subjected  to  it 
The  pipes,  when  thus  ^  tarred,"  have  a  shiny  appearance  on  being 
removed  from  the  vat. 

Beside  these  appliances  in  their  r^nlar  business  of  pipe-making 
the  National  Pipe  Works  has  a  regular  machin6-«hop,  provided  with 
lathes,  planers,  and  the  other  necessary  appliances  for  performing  all 
the  machine-work,  the  blacksmithing,  and  the  model-nuking  re- 
quired by  the  establishment.  The  power  for  carrying  on  the  com- 
plicated and  extensive  operations  of  the  company  is  furnished  bj 
several  engines,  and  the  hands  employed  in  the  various  brandies  of 
the  business  reaches  a  total  of  over  five  hundred  persons. 

The  successful  establishment  of  this  vast  industrial  establishment 
is  due  to  the  persistent  energy  and  untiring  perseverance  of  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  William  Smith,  who,  starting  in  life  with  no  adven- 
titious aids,  has  by  his  own  industry  and  enterprise  built  up  the 
business  to  its  present  gigantic  proportions.  Among  the  numerons 
instances  which  this  country  affords  of  the  rewards  which  the  free- 
dom of  our  social  and  political  relations  offers  to  industiy  and 
enterprise,  this  case  of  Mr.  William  Smith  is  perhaps  as  striking  as 
any.  Commencing  his  industrial  career  at  the  very  foot  of  the  lad- 
der, he  began  as  a  young  man  by  obtaining  employment  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  cents  a  day,  as  a  helper.  From  this  position  he  soon  rose 
to  become  an  assistant,  with  a  slight  increase  of  daily  pay.  Being 
fi'ugal,  as  well  as  industrious  and  ambitious  to  advance,  he  managed 
to  lay  aside  a  little  even  of  the  small  amount  of  money  which  he  was 
then  gaining,  and  in  the  fall  of  1843  his  brother,  who  had  noticed  his 
intelligent  devotion  to  business,  proposed  that  they  should  form  a 
partnership,  which  was  done,  and  the  new  firm  commenced  their 
career,  under  the  title  of  John  and  William  Smith,  in  the  foundry 
business.  Their  establishment  was  known  as  the  "  Carron  Foundry," 
and  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  butts,  or  hinges, 
wagon-boxes  and  smoothing4rons.  It  was  situated  on  Penn  Street, 
Pittsburg,  and  the  original  sign  of  the  firm  could  quite  recently 
have  been  seen,  remaining  in  its  position,  upon  the  side  of  the 
building. 
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After  oontinuing  the  business  for  two  years,  the  balance-sheet 
from  the  books  showed  that  the  firm  had  lost  fifty  dollars  by  their 
operations.  Mr.  John  Smith  then  retired  from  the  firm^  and  Mr. 
William  Smith,  with  his  confidence  and  determination  unabated  by 
this  apparently  undeniable  eyidence  of  the  impossibility  of  success, 
continued  the  business,  having  taken  as  partners  Mr.  John  Wright 
and  Mr.  John  Yan  Winkle,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  firm  to 
Smith,  Wright^  and  Company. 

The  existence  of  this  firm  was  even  shorter  than  til^at  which  it 
replaced ;  though  its  business  operations  were  quite  snccessftd,  yet 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  the  scarcity  and  deam^s  of 
money,  and  other  causes,  caused  its  dissolution  in  1846,  after  it  had 
continued  in  eidstence  but  little  over  a  year.  Notwithstanding  th« 
^parently  unsuccessfiil  termination  of  this  new  experiment,  caused 
by  circumstances  so  general  in  their  character  as  to  be  beyond  his 
power  to  control  them,  Mr.  William  Smith  still  felt  confident  of  his 
ability  to  eventually  succeed,  and  was  the  more  strengthened  in  his 
determination  to  do  so  by  the  increase  of  the  business  which  had 
been  made  during  even  this  short  period,  while  the  conditions  were 
so  unpropitious. 

In  this  next  change,  Messrs.  Wright  and  Van  Winkle  retired 

from  the  firm,  their  interests  being  purchased  by  Mr.  Jacob  Painter 

and  Joseph  Jenks.    With  the  foresight  which  has  characterized  the 

whole  course  of  Mr.  Smith's  business  career,  he  determined  to 

attempt  to  supply  the  cotton-manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  with  the 

castings  and  the  machinery  which  they  then  relied  upon  New 

England  to  supply.     The  business  of  cotton-spinning  had  then 

entered  upon  the  course  of  development  in  this  country  which  has 

resulted  in  its  attaining  its  present  importance,  and  the  industrial 

enterprise  of  Pittsburg  had  begun  to  turn  its  attention  to  this  new 

branch  of  employment.    Up  to  this  time,  however,  all  the  supplies 

of  machinery,  as  well  as  the  castings  needed  for  repairs,  had  been 

obtained  fi-om.New  England;  and  there  was  a  prejudice  in  the 

minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  in  Pittsburg,  that  they 

could  not  obtain  at  home  the  material  they  required  as  well  as  they 

could  abroad.     Ejiowing,  however,  that  they  were  mistaken,  Mr. 

Smith  tried  to  convince  them  that  they  were,  but  had  hard  work 

to  do  so.    Having  finally  persuaded  some  of  them  to  allow  him  to 

try  and  produce  for  them  some  of  the  castings  they  needed  for 

repair$^  his  success  soon  convinced  them  that  they  had  at  hand  a 

man  who  could  supply  their  needs  as  well,  and  at  cheaper  rates 
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than  they  could  obtain  their  castings  from  abroad;  and  tbas  tb« 
foundation  was  laid  of  the  business,  which  finally,  in  the  hands  of 
the  firm  of  Jenks,  Painter,  and  Company,  became  celebrated  through 
out  the  West  for  its  skill  and  reliability  in  manufactoring  cottoo- 
Bpinning  machinery. 

While  Mr.  Smith  was  connected  with  this  firm  his  energy  ex- 
tended their  business  so  that  they  were  called  upon  to  prepare  the 
machinery  for  various  manufacturing  establishments  in  different 
paits  of  the  country.  Upon  one  occasion,  having  .gone  himself  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  a  large  cotton-mill  in  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, and  stock  it  with  machinery  of  his  manufacture,  the  business 
ability  of  organization  which  he  displayed  struck  the  proprietors  so 
favorably  that  they  ofiered  him  a  large  salary  if  he  would  stay  and 
oversee  it ;  and,  as  a  further  inducement,  to  give  him  a  plantation, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  slaves.  His  native  independence  of  char- 
acter made,  however,  the  holding  of  slaves  so  distasteful  to  him  that 
he  politely  but  firmly  refused  the  oflTer. 

In  1854  Mr.  Smith,  having  dissolved  his  connection  with  his  part- 
ners, determined  to  establish  another  foundry,  and  purchased  the 
ground  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  National  Foundry  and  Pipe 
Works.  His  judicious  business  foresight  was  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  site ;  his  fiiends,  to  whom  he  mentioned  his  design, 
advised  him  strongly  against  it,  telling  him  that  the  position  was 
too  far  out  of  the  town,  and  that  it  was  certain  that  the  enteiprise 
would  consequently  prove  a  failure. 

With  a  confidence,  however,  in  his  own  judgment,  which  his 
experience  had  naturally  created,  and  which  the  result  has  justified, 
Mr.  Smith  persisted  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  and  has  never  seen 
any  cause  to  regret  his  so  doing.  The  first  building  he  erected  for 
his  foundry  measured  forty  feet  by  seventy,  and  in  October,  1854, 
he  melted  his  first  run.  That  day,  as  he  expressed  it,  was  the 
proudest  one  of  his  life :  he  was  in  business  for  himselfi 

At  first  he  had  only  two  assistants,  and  began  with  melting  only 
once  a  week.  Devoted  to  his  business,  he  was  at  once  proprietor, 
moulder,  business  manager,  bookkeeper,  and  filled  any  other  posi- 
tion which  required  filling.  Tins  indefatigable  perseverance  met 
its  reward,  and  soon  the  business  had  so  increased  that  it  became 
necessary  to  melt  twice  a  week.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
dared  to  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  the  requirements 
of  the  business  should  be  such  as  to  consume  a  ton  a  day  of  cast- 
ing. 
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In  1855  the  business  had  so  mcreased  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
a  partner,  to  relieve  him  of  a  part  of  the  various  duties  he  had 
hitherto  performed,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Smith 
and  Company.  This  partner,  Mr.  Dixon  Brown,  having  died  in 
1858,  Messrs.  David  E.  and  James  Park,  Jr.,  purchased  his  interest, 
and  the  firm's  name  was  again  changed  to  Smith,  Park,  and  Com- 
pany. 

In  1865,  however,  with  other  changes,  Mr.  Smith  purchased  the 
interests  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  firm,  and  has  since  conducted 
the  business  in  his  own  name,  and  confined  his  operations  to  one 
special  branch,  instead  of  doing  a  general  foundry  business.  R^ 
christening  his  works  as  the  National  Foundry  and  Pipe  Works,  he 
entered  then  upon  the  career  which  has  made  his  establishment  the 
largest  in  its  specialty  in  the  world. 

With  the  wise  foresight  which  he  has  always  shown,  Mr.  Smith 
has  also  become  interested  in  a  company  owning  and  operating  coal 
and  iron  mines  at  Ursina  Station,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. The  lands  of  this  company  consist  of  6,430  acres,  containing 
almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal,  and  also  in  the  Isabella  Fur- 
nace Company,  which  haiS  now  in  operation  two  of  the  largest  blast 
fiimaces  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  iron  in  the  country.  Beside 
these  he  is  also  interested  in  the  Cascade  Iron  Company  of  Lake 
Superior,  whose  lands  comprise  3,025  acres  of  ore  sand,  and  2,000 
acres  of  woodland,  and  upon  which  there  is  already  a  furnace  in 
operation.  By  these  means,  being  able  to  control  the  production 
of  the  raw  material  needed  for  the  specialty  to  which  the  National 
Foundry  and  Pipe  Works  are  devoted,  Mr.  Smith  looks  forward  to 
a  still  greater  increase  of  the  present  enormous  business  which  is 
there  carried  on. 

As,  too,  he  controls,  by  several  patents  of  his  own  inventions,  and 
by  others  which  he  has  obtained  by  purchase,  the  best  improved 
methods  for  the  making  of  pipes,  there  is  little  or  no  question 
that  the  future  of  his  business  career  will  be  marked  by  the  same 
increasing  growth  and  improved  organization  which  have  in  the 
past  made  it  distinguished  among  even  the  most  remarkable  busi- 
ness successes  of  the  United  States. 
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The  history  of  newepapere  really  begins  with  the  written  dcwb 
letters  circulated  fiont  hand  to  hand  and  place  to  place  in  Europe 
in  tlio  'fifteenth  and  Btxtocntli  centuries.  Such  maiiuscripte  wen 
issued  iu  England,  at  intcn'als.  whcnevor  important  news  was  to 
be  communicated,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  TI,  The  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing  was  appVied  first  and  pi-incipally  to  book 
work,  especially  to  the  production  in  cheaper  form  of  the  hitherto 
costly  manuscript  copies  of  tho  classics  and  the  Scriptures ;  but 
the  adaptation  of  the  art  to  tlie  dissemination  of  news  was  soob 
apparent,  though  the  progi-ess  of  this  kind  of  publication,  consid- 
ering its  importance,  was,  for  two  centuries  or  more,  astonishingly 
slow. 

The  first  printed  jonrnal  in  England,  giving  the  news  of  the 
week,  was  issued  in  1622.  Reports  of  the  daily  proceedings  in 
Parliament  were  issued  in  1640.  Next  came  a  succession  of  pa- 
pers, called  the  "  Nowce,"  one  of  which  was  first  made  a  medium 
fur  advertising  in  1618.  Then  followed  a  series  of  "  Mercurya," 
The  first  strictly  commercial  paper  appeared  in  London  in  1657  ; 
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the  first  literary  paper  was  published  in  1680 ;  a  sporting  paper 
was  issued  in  1683  ;  and  a  medical  journal  in  1686. 

The  first  daily  paper  appeared  in  London  in  1T02,  and  in  the 
course  of  ^hy  years  from  that  time,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  journals.  In  the  last  half  of  the  eigli- 
teenth  century,  political  journalism  assumed  an  importance  in  Lou- 
don, when  John  Wilkes  edited  tlie  North  Briton.  Edmund  Burke 
contributetl  to  the  Englishman,  and  the  Public  Advertiser  printed 
the  famous  Junius  letters.  Later  still  came  the  Chronicle,  Post, 
Herald,  and  Advertiser  —  all  daily  morning  journals,  some  of  them 
employing  the  pens  of  prominent  statesmen,  while  for  a  long  time 
the  Post  numbered  among  its  contributors  such  men  as  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Southey.  The  daily  Universal  Regis- 
ter, started  in  1785,  became,  in  1188,  the  Times,  the  leading  jour- 
nal of  the  world  to-day.  The  Times  was  the  first  to  apply  steam 
power  (in  1814)  to  its  press.  (See  Printing  and  the  Printing 
Press.)  The  progress  of  the  daily  press  in  England  was  now 
rapid,  and  new  journals  constantly  appeared.  Before  1840,  such 
men  as  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lam  an  Blanchard,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Douglas  Jerrold,  Robert  Owen,  and  other  eminent  writers,  had 
made  their  mark  as  journalists.  The  Illustrated  London  News  was 
established  in  1842,  and  has  attained  an  extensive  circulation. 
The  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty,  in  1855,  gave  an  immense  impulse 
to  the  newspapers  of  Great  Britain,  enabling  them  to  reduce  their 
price  and  increase  their  circulation.  Besides  the  literary,  illus- 
trated, and  humorous  papers  now  published,  eveiy  shade  of  poli- 
tics, nearly  every  proposed  social  reform,  and  almost  every 
profession  and  trade,  has  its  representative  organ  in  the  British 
press. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  even  a  brief  review  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  newspaper  press  on  the  continent. 
The  history  and  growth  of  journalism  in  the  United  States  is  more 
interesting  and  more  important,  because  in  this  country  jour- 
nalism has  been  at  no  time  since  the  Revolution  seriously  re- 
stricted by  censorship,  or  hampered  by  stamp  acts.  Americans 
are  a  news-seeking  and  news-buying  people ;  no  nation  so  freely 
uses  the  telegraphs,  or  pays  more  for  gathering  intelligence ;  and 
no  country,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  prints  and  circulates  so 
many  newspapers.  The  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  is  scarcely  more  due  to  the  excellent 
and  universal  ccAnmon  school  system  than  to  the  numerous  and 
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cheap  weekly  and  daily  publications  which  pencfxatc  to  every  cor- 
ner of  tlie  countiy. 

Newspapers  began  in  the  colonies  with  the  publication,  in  1690, 
in  Boston,  of  the  fii*8t  and  only  number  of  a  paper,  which  was  at 
once  suppressed  by  the  authorities.  In  the  same  year  one  number 
of  the  London  Gazette,  containing  important  news,  was  reprinted 
in  New  York.  The  Boston  News  Letter  was  published  weekly 
from  n04  to  17Y6.  The  Gazette,  in  Boston,  and  tlic  Mercuric,  in 
Philadelphia,  followed  in  1719.  James  Franklin  started  tlie  New 
England  Courant,  in  Bostcm,  in  1721,  and  the  year  following,  on 
account  of  some  difficulties  with  the  authorities,  he  cancelled  the 
iiidentures  of  his  young  brother,  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  sixteen 
years  old,  in  order  to  make  him  the  responsible  publisher  of  the 
paper.  The  first  newspaper  in  New  York  was  the  Gazette,  in 
1725.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  Maryland  Gazette  was  printed 
at  Annapolis  :  following  this  was  the  Soutli  Carolina  Gazette,  at 
Charleston,  in  1731 ;  the  Virginia  Gazette,  at  Williamsburg,  in 
1736 ;  the  North  Carolina  Gazette,  at  Newbem,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Gazette,  at  New  Ilaven,  in  1755  ;  the  New  Ilampshire  Gazette, 
at  Poitsmouth,  in  1766 ;  and  the  Connecticut  Courant,  at  Hartford, 
in  1764.  The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  General  Advei-tiser,  estab- 
lished as  a  weekly  in  1771,  became  the  first  daily  paper  in  the 
country  in  1784.  The  year  following,  the  Daily  Advertiser  ap- 
peared in  New  York.  The  still  preserved  copies  of  some  of  these 
earlier  American  journals  are  curiosities  in  size,  paper,  typography, 
the  antiquity  of  the  "  news  "  when  printed,  and  the  absence  of 
editorial  expression  of  opinion.  They  were  the  crude  beginnings 
of  American  journalism  as  it  is  at  present ;  but  they  were  not,  as 
newspapers  are  now,  an  almost  complete  history  of  the  world^s 
doings  from  day  to  day. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  newspaper  enterprise  in  this  country 
in  the  present  century,  it  would  require  a  volume  to  give  the 
names  merely  of  the  journals  which  have  been  bom,  have  lived 
their  brief  existence,  and  have  died.  The  oldest  newspapers  in 
Now  York  are  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  dating  from  1797,  and 
the  Evening  Post,  established  in  1801.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
was  founded  in  1827;  the  Sun  1833;  the  Herald  in  1836;  tlie 
Tribune  in  1841;  the  Times  in  1850;  and  the  Worid  in  1860. 
These  are  among  the  most  successful  and  best  conducted  journals 
published  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world.  The  Sunday  papers  of 
New  York  —  not  only  the  Sunday  issues  of  three  or  four  of  the 
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daily  journals,  but  papers  published  only  on  that  day  —  print  very 
large  editions,  and  some  of  the'  New  York  weeklies,  like  Harper's, 
the  Ledger,  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  and  othere,  have 
attained  an  enormous  circulation,  far  greater  thitn  that  of  similar 
publications  abroad.  The  names  and  prominence  of  certain  editors, 
such  as  Bonner,  of  the  Ledger,  Bennett,  of  tlie  Herald,  Bryant,  of 
the  Evening  Post,  Raymond  (when  he  was  living),  of  the  Times, 
and  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  have  given  their  journals  a  reputation 
and  a  corresponding  circulation.  The  American  press  is  cordially 
appreciated,  too,  as  a  medium  for  advertising,  and  in  no  other  coun- 
try are  the  people  more  ready  to  make  their  wants  and  business 
known  through  the  columns  of  the  press. 

The  most  active  competition  in  news-gathering  and  printing  has 
made  the  United  States  daily  press  what  it  is  now.  Enterprise  in 
tins  direction  began  with  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  1828.  There 
were  then  no  ocean  steamers  or  electric  telegraphs  ;  but  there  were 
fast  packets  between  Europe  and  America,  and  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce set  afloat  a  swift-sailing  schooner  which  intercepted  in-bound 
ships  off  Sandy  Hook,  procured  the  news  and  foreign  papers,  from 
which  an  editor  on  board  the  schooner  made  up  his  "  copy  "  in 
readiness  for  the  printer  the  moment  he  landed.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  afterwards  common  "  Extra,"  giving  the  news 
while  it  was  "  news,"  and  in  advance  of  slower  rivals.  Soon  after, 
the  same  paper  built  another  fast  news  boat,  and  the  remaining 
city  papers,  in  self-defence,  associated  in  running  a  news  boat  for 
thiemselves  and  the  lively  competition  to  get  and  print  the  news 
first  was  gi-eatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  suc- 
cessful journals.  "  Pony  expresses,"  as  they  were  called  —  mean- 
ing relays  of  horses  with  bold  riders,  to  bring  election  returns  from 
all  parts  of  the  state,  or  adjoining  states  —  next  followed.  Before 
the  days  of  railroads  there  were  pony  expresses  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  and  between  other  impoitant  points,  whose 
ninnings  kept  pace  with  the  running  of  the  printing  press.  News 
at  any  price  must  be  obtained,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  journals  kept 
tlie  public  well  supplied  with  the  latest  news  and  good  papers  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  increasing  size  and  circulation  of  the  journals  demanded  and 
made  room  for  special  departments,  such  as  money  and  commercial 
articles,  market  reports,  ship  news  columns,  law  and  police  reports, 
a  greater  attention  to  local  affairs  and  city  items,  and  verbatim 
reports  of  important  speeches  and  proceedings  in  public  meetings.  * 
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The  general  application  of  steam  power  and  the  vast  improvement 
in  printing  presses  of  A  men  can  invention  immensely  increased  tlic 
inipoi-tance  and  circulation  of  newspapers.  Many  a  now  great 
newspaper  in  th(5  country,  which  began  its  printing  on  a  hand 
press,  has  progressed  by  rapid  steps  from  a  two  cylinder  to  a  four, 
six,  eight,  and  ten  cylinder  presft,  as  its  increasing  business  dc^ 
manded.  The  establishment  of  steamship  lines,  the  spread  of  rail- 
ways, and  above  all,  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and 
tlie  successful  connection  of  continents  by  means  of  sub-muriue 
cables,  have  enabled  the  journals  of  every  city  in  the  United  States 
to  spread  before  tlieir  readers,  every  morning  or  evening,  Uie  im- 
portant news,  the  day's  history,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  world.  This 
projg^ress  in  journalism  has  not  been  confined  to  the  great  cities  on 
the  Atlantic  board,  but  it  has  extended  throughout  the  country, 
till  every  locality,  east,  north,  west,  and  soutli,  lias  its  representa- 
tive journals,  which  display  all  the  ability  and  enteiprise  so  charao 
teristic  of  the  American  press. 

Before  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  the  establishment 
of  a  telegraph  line  to  Farther  Point,  where  news  by  the  European 
steamers  was  taken  ofl*  and  transmitted,  shortened  the  time  of  com- 
munication with  Europe,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  "  Ship 
News  Association,"  which,  by  the  joining  in  of  leading  papers 
throughout  the  Union,  became  the  '*  Associated  Press.''     This  en- 
terprise necessitated  the  location,  at  every  important  point,  of  skilled 
news-gatherers,  who  collected  and  telegraphed  whatever  was  im- 
poitant ;  the  associated  jouruala  using  the  news,  and  each  paying 
its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  collection  and  transmission.     To  this 
association,  several  of  the  papers,  particularly  at  the  west,  opposed 
a  rivfil  association  in  1863,  the  result  gi-eatly  benefiting  the  pub- 
lic, in  increasing,  and,  to  some  extent,  cheapening  the  news.    The 
civil  war,  from  1861  to  1865,  developed  the  fullest  resources  of 
American  newspaper  cnteiprise.     No  expense  was  spared  iu  the 
use  of  the  telegraph,  sending  of  special  correspondents  to  eveiy 
point,  and  the  employment  of  messengers  and  horses  in  gathering 
details  from  every  corner  of  the  seat  of  war.     For  impoitant  news 
"  extras  "  were  issued,  sometimes  three  or  four  times  in  a  day,  and 
the  sale  of  papera  was  enormous.     Frequently  a  local  event  of 
extraordinary  interest — for  instance,  the  riot  in  New  York,  J«ly 
12,  1871  —  will  double  the  ordinary  daily  isBue  of  some  pf  the  city 
journals. 

A  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  progress  of  newspapers  in  4h* 
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United  States  is  the  employment  of.  men  of  the  highest  culture  as 
editors,  writers,  and  correspondents.  Journalism  is  now  a  recog- 
nized profession,  which  includes  many  of  the  most  cultivated  men 
in  the  country.  The  larger  journals  employ  full  staffs  of  editorial 
vrriters,  reporters,  heads  of  special  departments,  and  special  cor- 
respondents ;  and  have  agencies,  which  are  branch  offices,  at  Wash- 
ington, London,  Paris,  and  other  leading  localities.  American  jour- 
nals pay  more  money  by  far  for  news  from  all  quarters,  than  do 
the  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Continent.  With  the  vast 
improvements  in  printing  presses,  American  ingenuity  has  been 
active  in  inventing  newspaper  folding  and  directing  machines, 
"which  greatly  facilitate  the  speedy  transmission  of  papers  by  mail. 
In  spite  of  the  boasted  superority  of  the  London  Times,  the  lead- 
ing journals  of  New  York  and  of  some  other  American  cities  are 
unsurpassed  as  able  and  enterprising  neu;spapers  by  any  journals 
in  the  world. 

The  entire  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  now  (1871) 
published  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  is  six  thousand  and 
fifty-six,  of  which  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  are  daily,  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty  are  weekly,  tri-weekly,  serai-weekly, 
bi-weekly,  bi-monthly,  and  quarterly.  The  influx  of  foreigners  has 
necessitated  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  papers  in  foreign 
languages.  The  German  papers  number  three  htmdred  and  forty* 
one;  French,  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  seven  or  eight; 
Spanish,  seven ;  Scandinavian,  in  the  west  and  noi-tli-west,  eigh- 
teen ;  Dutch,  six ;  Welsh,  three ;  Bohemian,  two ;  Portuguese, 
one ;  and  the  Cherokee  Indians  have  a  newspaper  in  their  own 
language. 

Eleven  papers  print  editions  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
copies.  Five  hundred  and  forty-eight  papers  print  editijons  of  more 
than  five  thousand  copies.  New  York  has  the  largest  number  of 
publications,  to  wit,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  of  which  New 
York  city  has  three  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Of  daily  papers.  New  York  has  eighty^nine ;  Pennsylvania,  six- 
ty-one ;  Illinois,  thirty-eight ;  California,  thirty-four ;  Ohio,  twenty- 
five  ;  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  New  Jersey,  each  twenty-one ; 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  each  twenty ;  Connecticut,  seventeen ;  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin,  each  sixteen ;  Tennessee,  twelve ;  Texas,  eleven ; 
and  other  states  from  one  to  ten  daily  papers  each.  The  total  an- 
nual circulation  of  all  the  papers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
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States  and  Territories  is  estimated  at  the  enormoas  number  of 
1,436,551,6191 

The  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  Messrs.  George  P.  Roweil 
&■  Co.,  of  New  York,  estimates  tliut  from  March,  I8t0,  to  Jaouary, 
1811,  more  than  one  thousand  new  newgpapcrs  were  established  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  tlie  number  of  Jicwspapcra  started  since 
tlie  beginning  of  1871  averages  four  a  day,  while  tlie  suspeneiona 
are  about  one  fourth  as  large  as  the  number  of  tlic  new  issues  ;  it 
is  believed  that  within  six  years  the  number  of  newspapers  in  tins 
country  has  doubled. 

About  one  thousand  papers,  principally  in  the  interior  towns, 
buy,  at  New  York  and  at  Clilcago,  papers  printed  witli  general  news 
and  miBcellauGOua  matter  on  one  side,  leaving  two  pagee  for  local 
news,  advertisements,  and  cditonals.  This  "auxiliaiy  plan"  has 
long  prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  becoming  popular  in  tliis 
country.  The  economy  in  composition  and  other  labor  is  a  coiir 
siderable  saving  to  country  papers. 

Of  papers  devoted  to  specialties,  the  religious  papers  take  the 
lead,  and  number  two  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  of  farming,  borti- 
cultural,  and  stock-raising  journals  there  are  one  hundred  and  six, 
many  of  them  profusely  and  expensively  illustrated  ;  medical  jooi^ 
nals  number  seventy-two  ;  insurance  business  ia  spedally  repro- 
Bcnted  in  nineteen  publications ;  of  college  papers  and  edncaUon- 
al  journals  there  are  eighty-four ;  and  freemasoni?,  temperance, 
law,  music,  odd  fellowship,  meclianics,  real  estate,  sporting  mat* 
ters,  etc.,  etc.,  have  their  special  organs. 
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The  utility  of  fire  is  so  great  to  mankind,  and  it  is  such  an  appar- 
entl;  inexplicable  phenomenon,  tliat  there  is  no  wonder  tradition  ac- 
counted for  ita  possession  by  the  story  that  it  was  furnished  directly 
to  man  by  divine  agency.  The  mythological  fable  that  Prometheus 
was  punished  by  the  angry  gods  for  having  stolen  fire  from  lieaven, 
and,  by  imparting  to  men  a  knowledge  of  ite  use,  enabled  them  to 
contend  with  the  gods  in  power  and  knowledge,  expresses,  as  was 
the  spirit  of  tiiose  times,  in  a  dramatic  story,  the  importance  to 
mankind  of  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  fire,  and  also  the  snpcr- 
Btitious  fears  of  ttie  powers  of  nature,  which  arc  so  characterietii 
of  an  age  of  scientific  ignorance.  To  tlie  ancients  the  fact  of 
burning  was  so  mysterious  and  inexplicable  that  a  flame  was  made 
an  expression  of  their  religious  worship,  and  used  as  a  symbol  of 
their  adoration  of  their  divinities;  nor  has  -this  cuBtom  yet  en- 
tirely  disappeared  from  the  world.  To  the  modftrn  chemist,  how- 
ever, burning  is  simply  a  process  of  rapid  oxidation,  and  a  flame 
is  merely  one  of  the  indications  of  the  chemical  affinity  of  two 
substances,  differing  in  intensity  only  from  the  rusting  of  a  nail, 
but  no  more  than  this  ordiuary  process  symbolical  of  any  special 
sentiment  of  worship. 

It  would  be  interesting,  as  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  to  know 

exactly  bow  the  first  man  who  made  use  of  fire,  for  any  purpose, 

obtained  it.     Moat  probably  it  was  supplied  to  him  by  some  case 

of  spontaneous  combustion,  or  from  some  tree  set  on  fire  by  light- 

(IZ23) 
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Ding.  Of  course,  however,  this  mast  be  mere  conjecture,  though 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  long  time  after  the  use  of  fire  was  known 
before  simple  and  efficient  means  were  discovered  for  obtaining  it 
at  will.  This  appears  from  the  care  with  which  it  was  guarded 
when  once  obtained.  The  Hebrews,  aa.  appears  from  their  records, 
carried  it  carefully  with  th»m  from  place  to  place,  as  the  North 
American  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  before  the  early  set- 
tlers of  this  country  taught  them  the  use  of  the  flint  and  steeL 
Various  methods  for  obtaining  fire  were  discovered  during  the  his 
tory  of  human  society,  and  with  the  increasing  knowledge  gained 
by  the  experience  of  successive  generations  these  means  have 
constantly  increased  in  simplicity  and  in  certainty.  Until  we  have 
reached  that  of  the  modern  match,  which  has  resulted  from  the  ap- 
plication to  tlie  arts  of  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  wliich  is  pecu- 
liarly a  modern  science. 

Before  the  idea  of  using  chemical  mixtures  for  obtaining  fire 
came  to  be  practically  applied,  the  chief  device  used  was  the 
fiint  and  steel.  By  striking  these  together  sharply,  a  spark  was 
elicited,  which,  being  caught  upon  a  bit  of  tinder,  could  be  blown 
into  a  flame.  Despite  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  incident 
upon  the  use  of  this  appliance  for  obtaining  fire,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  the  best  in  use. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  discovered 
that  phosphorus,  by  friction,  would  ignite  the  end  of  a  stick  which 
had  been  dipped  in  sulphur.  Phosphorus  did  not,  however,  come 
into  general  use,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  fire,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  discovery ;  but  in  the  inten^al 
several  modes  of  using  it  for  that  purpose  were  devised. 
Those  of  us  who  are  not  too  young  can  still  remember  this 
matches  of  fifty  years  ago.  They  were  made  of  small  sticks, 
the  end  of  which  had  been  dipped  in  melted  sulphur.  With  these 
and  a  vial  containing  oxide  of  phosphorus,  produced  by  partially 
burning  a  bit  of  phosphorus  in  the  confined  air  in  the  vial,  our 
fathers  prided  themselves  upon  the  improvements  made  in  the 
methods  of  obtaining  fire  at  will.  This  commencement  having, 
however,  been  made  in  using  chemical  means  for  obtaining  fire,  in 
the  place  of  depending  upon  friction,  as  had  been  done  before,  in* 
genuity  naturally  turned  its  attention  to  bettering  the  process,  and 
the  first  great  improvement  consisted  in  combining  chlorate  pf  pot* 
ash  with  the  sulphur  upon  the  end  of  the  match,  so  that  when 
dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  ^o  match  was  lighted.     Though  this  was 
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an  advance,  yet,  compared  with  our  present  matches,  this  method 
was  very  clumsy.  It  required  that  the  person  using  the  match 
should  also  bo  provided  with  a  vial  of  sulphuiic  acid. 

In  1829,  however,  an  English  chemist  discovered  by  ezpcnment 
that  chlorate  of  potash  would  ignite  by  friction  ;  and  with  this  dis- 
covery the  era  of  our  present  matches  was  inaugurated.  Im- 
provements in  their  preparation  were  made  by  Professor  Faraday, 
whose  contributions  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  tlie  world  are 
so  well  known,  and  at  his  suggestion  nitre  or  saltpetre  was  used 
in  the  place  of  chlorate  of  poUish,  in  order  to  avoid  the  explosion 
made  by  the  ignition  of  this  latter  substance ;  while,  by  a  mixture' 
of  stearine  with  the  sulphur,  the  objectionable  fumes  of  this  sub- 
stance were  lessened.  In  the  United  States  the  first  patent  for  tlie 
invention  of  friction  matches  was  granted  to  Alonzo  D.  Phillips, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  24,  1836.  The  chemical  mixture 
used  by  him  consisted  of  glue,  phosphorus,  chalk,  and  sulphur. 
Since  that  time  the  manufacture  of  matches  has  greatly  increased, 
and  various  other  patents  for  improved  methods  of  manufacture 
hrve  been  granted  to  various  claimants,  and  the  match  business 
has  become  a  very  impoilant  one.  The  extent  of  the  business  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  government  derives  firom  the  tax  upon 
matches  a  yearly  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  manufacture  of  matches  as  a  special  industry  may  be  said 
to  have  fairly  begun  in  the  United  States  in  1836,  although  at  that 
time  there  were  very  few  factorics^in  operation,  and  these  few 
very  small  ones. 

The  proportions  attained  by  the  match  business,  in  the  short 
time  which  it  has  been  in  existence,  have  become  possible  only  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture.  At  first  all 
matches  were  made  by  hand,  the  splints  being  whittled  out.  At 
present,  however,  all  the  operations  which  can  be  are  done  by 
machines.  An  account  of  the  methods  used  in  the  establishments 
of  the  Swift  &  Courtney  &  Beecher  Company  will  best  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  manufactures  in  this 
country.  This  company  has  three  manufactories,  one  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  another  in  Westville,  Conn.,  and  a  third  in  Chicago,  III. 
We  give  representations  of  the  first  two.  The  present  company 
was  formed  in  May,  1870,  by  the  union  of  the  firm  of  A.  Beecher 
ft  Sons,  which  was  established  in  1850,  at  Westville,  Conn.,  and 
that  of  Swift  &  Courtney,  which  was  established  in  1854,  at 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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The  Wilmington  branch  was  founded  by  Mr.  Edward  TatnaU, 
with  Mr.  Courtney  as  foreman  and  practical  manager,  Mr.  Court- 
ney  having  from  his  boyhood  been  engaged  in  making  matdies, 
when  the  hand  process  was  the  only  one  in  use. 

The  business  was  commenced  in  a  one-story  building  containing 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  of  floor  room.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  original  founder  the  business  did  not  make  mij 
gTeat  advance ;  and  in  July,  1861,  he  disposed  of  hia .  interest  to  a 
new  firm,  composed  of  William  H.  Swift  and  H.  B.  Courtney, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Swiil  &  Courtney,  continued  the  business 
until  the  pi*escnt  company  was  incorporated,  in  May,  1 870.  Under 
their  management  the  business  was  greatly  increased,  and  such 
additions  to  the  premises  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the  growing 
wants  of  tlie  business  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  they 
now  occupy  an  entire  block,  with  buildings  which  furnish  twenty- 
eight  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  room.  This  firm  were  the  pio- 
neers in  the  business  of  making  matches  without  sulphur  In  tbii 
country;  they  originated  the  name  "parlor  match,"  and  adopted 
it  for  their  matches,  the  merits  of  which  have  brought  them  inlo 
general  consumption.  They  have  constantly  adhered  to  their  high 
standard  in  tiie  quality  of  the  goods  they  ofiered  for  sale,  and  thus, 
despite  the  imitations  of  their  special  wares  which  have  been  made 
by  others,  the  demand  for  the  parlor  matches  of  tlieir  make  has  be- 
come general,  not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  in  South 
America  and  other  countries.'  With  the  Wilmington  branch  of 
this  company  the  manufacture  of  parlor  matches  is  a  specialty,  and 
they  c(»nfine  their  attention  exclusively  to  that  grade  of  match ; 
but  at  the  Westville  and  Chicago  branches,  besides  the  parlor 
matches,  they  also  make  sulphur  matches  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  Westville  branch  of  the  company  was  established  as  the 
firm  of  A.  Beecher  &  Sons,  in  1850.  The  three  members  com- 
prising this  firm  wore  the  inventors  of  the  machines  used  in 
match-making,  and  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  match  bosi- 
ness  at  the  present  day  in  this  country  is  due  chiefly  to  their  me- 
chanical skill  and  ingenuity.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  un- 
der the  old  system  of  hand  labor,  to  accomplish  the  results  which 
they  have  made  attainable  by  the  application  of  machinery.  One 
of  the  branches  of  the  company's  business  at  Westville  is  thomano- 
facture  of  these  machines,  which-  are  in  use  in  every  match  factoiy 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  and,  being  protected  by  letters 
patent,  are  manufactured  only  hero.     These  machines  conipria* 
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the  slick-cutting  machine,  which  prepares  the  splints  either  round 
or  square ;  the  setting  machine,  by  which  the  splints  are  arranged 
in  bundles,  each  one  being  kept  distinct  from  all  the  others,  so 
that,  in  the  process  of  dipping  the  splints,  each  of  them  shall  re- 
ceive its  share  of  the  mixture  without  interfering  with  its  neigh- 
bor ;  the  rolling-offand  cross-cutting  machine,  by  which  the  bundles 
of  splints,  after  they  are  dipped,  are  unrolled  and  cut  into  halves ; 
di'ipping  apparatus,  composition  mixers,  and  machines  for  ^scoring 
and  cutting  paper  for  boxes. 

This  firm  also  built  up  their  business  from  a  small  beginning, 
and  have  increased  the  capacity  of  their  buildings,  until  they  now 
have  an  area  of  floor  room  of  about  thirty-three  thousand  square 
feet. 

At  Wcstville  the  splints  are  made  and  shipped  to  the  other  fac- 
tories, to  be  worked  up  into  matches.  The  lumber  used  is  selected 
pine,  which  comes  chiefly  from  Canada  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's possessions.  The  Swifl  &  Courtney  &  Beecher  Company 
employ  during  the  season  three  or  four  gangs  of  men  selecting  it. 
After  being  received  at  the  factory,  the  lumber  is  kept  stored  for  a 
year  in  order  to  season,  and  is  then  sawed  to  lengths  equalling 
two  matches,  and  cut  into  splints  by  the  machines.  These  ma- 
chines work  with  great  rapidity,  a  single  machine  making  two 
million  splints  every  ten  hours.  The  splints  are  then,  by  another 
machine,  rolled  into  bundles  measuring  about  eighteen  inches 
across,  each  splint  being  kept  isolated  from  eveiy  other.  The 
dipping  process  is  then  gone  through  with.  The  mixture,  of 
a  pasty  consistency,  is  spread  upon  a  flat  slab  of  stone,  and  the 
workman,  taking  a  bundle,  rapidly  dips  one  side,  and  then,  turning 
it  over,  dips  the  other  side.  By  the  simplification  of  the  process, 
a, workman  can  dip  a  million  matches  in  an  hour.  The  matches 
are  then  dried,  and  by  another  machine  the  bundles  are  unwound, 
and  at  the  same  time  the.  splints  are  cut  into  two,  and  the  matches 
are  then  delivered  to  the  boxers.  These  are  generally  girls,  who 
acquire  great  dexterity  in  their  manipulation.  Provided  with  a 
pile  of  boxes,  and  another  of  matches,  one  of  these  boxers  soon 
acquires  the  knack  of  taking  up  just  enough  matches  to  fill  a  box, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  shuffling  motion,  arranges  them  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  box  which  she  has  taken  and  opened  with  the  other 
hand.     The  boxes  are  then  stamped  and  packed,  ready  for  sale. 

In  their  three  establishments  the  Swift  &  Courtney  &  Beecher 
Company  employ  about  four  hundred  hands,  the  chief  portion  of 
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whom  are  women  aod  g^ls,  and  the  ftTerage  of  their  production  ii 
tifteen  bundred  groas  a  day.  The  care  of  ioepcction,  wbiefa  is 
DccesBary  to  kctp  the  etandard  of  their  ^oods  at  the  point  of  ex- 
celli'iice  which  has  giveo  them  their  reputation,  is  very  great;  bat 
tlie  skill  and  lung  experience  of  the  mcmbcTs  of  thd  compiuy 
aecute  the  proper  performaDCO  of  this  important  duty.  The  fco 
tory  at  Chicago  was  established  to  partiidly  reltcTa  tboBC  at  the 
cast  from  the  demand  for  the  western  markets,  and,  though  estab- 
lished only  in  1871,  has  already,  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  enter- 
prise and  care  which  have  given  the  parent  branches  their  repu- 
tation, earned  such  a  snccess  as  could  confidently  be  looked  fot 

Fcrhaps  in  no  single  department  of  oar  varied  indastry  is  the 
course  of  the  business  of  the  modem  world  more  clearly  indicated 
tlian  in  this  of  matches.  This  branch  of  maDofacture,  which  forty 
years  ago  was  hardly  in  existence,  or  was  carried  on  in  the  small- 
est  way,  has  now  reached  such  proportions  as  aflbrd  employmcQt 
for  companies  like  this,  with  a  large  capital,  every  appliance  of 
machinery,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  hands,  drawing  its 
necessary  supplies  of  material  from  distant  points,  and  sending  He 
productions  to  various  countries.  The  necessity  for  the  onion  of 
mankind,  as  a  necessary  result  of  their, interdependence,  is  ihns 
shown  practically  from  our  industrial  growth,  as  it  is  from  the 
widening  scope  of  our  philosophy, 
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Auo^o  the  marvellous  accomplishments  of  human  stud;  and 
l^nius,  nothing,  all  facts  considered,  can  well  be  regarded  as  more 
important  thao  man's  triumph  over  epace  and  time  in  the  matter 
of  the  intercommunication  of  widely  separated  individuals  and 
Dations.  From  the  earliest  times  Bome  mode  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence to  a  distance  by  a  more  espeditioue  and  lees  expensive  pro 
cess  than  that  of  actually  sending  it  by  couriers  has  been  resorted 
to,  such  as  by  fires  built  upon  hills  or  mountains  far  remote  from, 
but  with  their  peaks  within  sight  of,  each  other.  This  method  was 
carried  to  such  perfection  by  the  Romans  at  one  time,  that,  as 
Julins  Africanus  relates,  they  were  enabled  to  convey  messages 
with  mucb  rapidity  to  great  distances  in  words,  the  letters  being 
indicated  by  diflerent  colored  lights. 

The  method  of  transmitting  intelligence  by  means  of  signs,  ob- 
served  from  distant  points,  has  long  been  denominated  a  telegraph 
■ — a  word  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  tele,  far  off,  and  graphein, 
to  write,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  use  for  many  centuries,  up  to 
about  f  S45,  as  exclusively  indicating  some  kind  of  visual,  far-off,  or 
signal  writing,  or  telegraphy.  But  when  the  electro-magnetic  means, 
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witli  its  mechanical  correlations,  became  an  establishad  accom- 
plishment of  science  for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence,  the  word 
telegraph  was  assigned  as  its  name,  and  is  now  uuiversallj  under- 
stood as  signifying  that  alone ;  and  we  purpose  to  speak  in  this 
article  of  little  else  than  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  its 
inventors  and  promoters. 

A  thorough  dissertation  upon  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph, 
and  the  numerous  matters  of  dispute  which  have  arisen  as  to  its 
origin  in  the  long  line  of  scientific  research  which  eventuated  in 
its  suggestion,  and  the  painful  years  of  mechanical  experimcDt 
which  resulted  in  its  realization  as  a  mighty  "  power  in  the  earth/' 
would  fill  a  large  volume,  and  will,  doubtless,  at  no  very  distant  time, 
be  written,  as  it  should  be,  for  the  interests  of  science  and  truth. 

The  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  though  in  the  general  under- 
standing classed  as  an  "  invention,"  was,  properly  speaking,  a 
slow  creation  of  science,  step  by  step ;  a  growth  of  many  years ; 
not  the  suggestion  of  a  single  instant,  or  the  discovery  of  a  single 
mind. 

.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  immense  value  of 
the  telegraph  to  our  present  civilization,  and  the  great  changes  it 
is  silently  and  steadily  working  in  conjunction  with  other  forces 
of  progress  in  the  world's  modes  of  thought  and  customs,  all 
pointing  to  those  days  of  enlightenment  when  the  race  will  look 
back  with  mingled  contempt  and  pity  upon  the  hideous  moral 
slaveries,  the  wretched  social  isolation,  the  eowardice,  the  igno* 
ranee,  the  bigotry,  the  false  religions,  and  other  of  the  indecencica 
and  unscientific  conditions  of  present  times,  in  which  men  and 
women  are  nearly  all  monstrously  deformed,  or  dwarfed  in  mind 
.and  morals,  as  well  as  in  body/  The  telegraph  serves  to  uuite 
peoples,  and  thus  to  awaken  a  larger  human  sympathy.  It  is  one 
of  the  reconstructive  forces  in  society,  a  practical  regenerator, 
worth  all  the  miracles  of  the  saints,  the  "  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy," the  Paulistic  sermons,  and  the  false  teachings  of  physical 
and  moral  crucifixion,  with  which  the  world  has  been  from  time  to 
time  vexed,  in  the  mad  scheme  to  make  men  and  society  better  by 
warring  against  the  senses,  instead  of  recognizing  the  supremacy, 
purity,  and  good  sense  of  Nature.  As  such  an  engine  of  progress, 
the  telegraph  is  worthy  of  the  profoundest  consideration  in  its 
moral  as  well  as  physical  influences;  but  .with  its  moral  bearings 
the,  scope  of  this  article  will  not  permit  tt§  to  deal  as  we  could 
desire. 
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Over  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles  of  public  tele- 
graph wires  are  in  use  in  the  United  States  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  private  lines,  which  must  extend  several  thousand  miles,  be- 
sides the  existence  of  many  thousand  miles  more  of  wire  in  use 
within  private  dwellings,  hotels,  etc.,  as  signals  for  communications 
batween  proprietors  and  servants. 

The  interests  of  the  entire  civilized  world  are  now  affected  moro 
or  less  by  the  telegraph  ;  and  if  it  were  not  contemptible  and  weak 
to  indulge  anything  like  a  "  national  pride,"  America  might  well 
be  proud  that  her  children  first  made  practical  this  great  mode  of 
intercommunication,  and  instructed  the  world  in  its  use ;  for  the 
so-called  "  Morse  telegraph  "  is  the  only  one  at  this  time  in  gen- 
eral use,  and  is,  specially,  the  result  of  American  study  and  labor. 

The  electro-magnetic  telegraph  structure  may  be  succinctly 
described  as  consisting  of  a  copper  plate  buried  in  the  earth,  from 
which  extends  a  metallic  wire  to  one  polo  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
From  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  the  wire  continues  to  one  end 
of  the  helices  of  insulated  wire  which  surround  a  core  of  soft 
iron,  and  from  the  other  end  back  to  a  plate  of  copper  corre- 
sponding with  the  first-named  plate  buried  in  the  earth.  The 
earth  is  a  substitute  for  wire  between  the  copper  plates,  and  thus 
completes  the  circuit.  The  battery  acts^  chemically  in  generating 
a  current  of  galvanic  electricity,  which  follows  the  wires  and  the 
earth  line  between  the  plates.  This  current,  in  passing  along  the 
helices  surrounding  the  core  of  soft  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a. 
horseshoe,  generates  magnetism  in  the  core.  An  armature,  or 
small  piece  of  soft  iron,  is  attached  to  a  lever  that  is  movable 
up  and  down  upon  a  pivot  or  axis,  and  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  two  ends  of  the  iron  core.  This  armature  is  at- 
tracted by  the  magnetization  of  the  iron  core  by  the  current  pass- 
ing along  the  helices,  and  is  again  released  from  this  attraction 
by  the  cessation  or  breaking  of  the  galvanic  current,  and  drawn 
away  from  the  armature  by  a  delicate  spiral  spring.  This  alter- 
nate attraction  and  release  of  the  armature  imparts  motion  back 
and  forth  to  the  adjacent  lever ;  and  this  motion  is  what  does  the 
writing  or  imprinting  of  telegraphic  characters  upon  paper  kept  in 
motion  by  clockwork  under  the  rising  and  falling  point  at  one  end 
of  the  Jever.  The  galvanic  current  passes  from  one  end  of  the 
wire  helix  to  the  other,  and  thence  along  the  route  into  the  earth, 
the  latter  constituting  the  returning  half  of  the  galvanic  circuit. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  June,  18U,  occurred  a 
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peculiar  demonstration  in  honor  of  a  great  triumph  of  science,  aBd 
of  a  man  evidently  supposed  by  the  majority  of  the  participants 
of  the  occasion  to  have  wrought  this  great  triumph,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  a  "  Supreme  Author/'  to  whom  the  man  in  question 
saw  fit  to  modestly  attribute  "  the  gift,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  en- 
title the  invention  of  which  he  discoursed.     On  that  day,  in  the 
Central  Park  of  New  York,  was  unveiled  a  statue  to  the  honor  of 
Prof.  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse,  by  whose  name  the  great  American 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  is  generally  designated.     In  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  a  vast  concourse  of  people  met  at  the  Acad^ 
emy  of  Music  to  do  supplemental  honors  to  the  man.     Many  of 
the  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  land  were  gathered  together  on 
these  occasions,  the  honorary  exercises  of  which  were  not  a  little 
poetic  and  sublime,  and,  as  far  as  the  hearts  of  the  general  partici- 
pants were  concerned,  constitute  a  grand  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  as  demonstrating  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  appreciative  reverence  which  is  due  to  science,  and  &e 
exalted  character  of  a  truly  great  and  pure  man ;  for  it  would  be 
doing  too  great  violence  to  the  evidence  of  one's  senses  to  suppose 
it  possible  that  the  assembled  multitudes  on  that  day  were  weQ 
aware  that  they  were  only  the  misinformed  and  beguiled  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  artful  men,  who  had  called 
them  together  as  the  necessary  stock  actors  in  a  play,  which  these 
men  had  designed  as  a  means  to  effect  certain  ends  of  ibbir  own. 
The  multitude  assembled  undoubtedly  believed  Prof.  Morse  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  there- 
fore to  be  entitled  under  the  law  to  the  letters  patent  therefor, 
which  he  obtained  as  the  inventor  of  something  "  novel  and  use- 
ful," to  the  consideration  shown  him.     It  was  but  honorable  in 
them,  then,  to  pay  him  their  homage. 

But  in  looking  over  the  long  list  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
''reception"  at  the  Academy  of  Music  before  alluded  to,  the 
writer  finds  recorded  the  names  of  many  eminent  men,  some  whom 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  to  have  been  unaware  of 
the  farcical  character  they  were  made  to  play,  were  it  not  for  the 
reflection  that,  in  this  country  especially,  men  may  become  "emi- 
nent," even  in  scientific  fields,  so  far  as  the  popular  understanding 
is  concerned,  while  quite  guiltless  of  any  scientific  accomplish- 
ments or  achievements.  A.  Oakey  Hall  heads  the  list  of  vice- 
presidents  to  which  we  allude  —  an  eminent  man  on  the  10th  of 
June,  I8T1,  and  soon  after  rendered  more  eminent,  and  not  an  unfit 
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leader  of  most  of  the  long  array  of  those  whose  names  follow 
his  —  the  Dodges,  Griswolds,  Lows,  Vanderbilts,  Kelleys,  PadeU 
fords,  and  other  mere  merchants  and  politicians,  whose  scientific 
attainments  and  judgment  need  no  comment.  Here  and  there 
among  the  list  ai*e  the  names  of  sundry  editors  of  political  journals, 
a  class  of  men  whose  "  duties  in  life  "  generally  forbid  their  ag- 
gregating to  themselves  anything  like  scientific  facts,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  lack  of  method  in  thought.  Thus  far  the  supporting 
array  of  vice-presidents  was  only  a  ludicrous  phase  in  the  farce. 
But  in  this  list  the  writer  finds  incorporated  the  names  of  some 
who  were  not  present  on  the  occasion,  and  of  whose  names  fraud- 
ulent and  unpermitted  use  must  have  been  made,  inasmuch  as  they 
must  have  known  too  much  of  the  facts  regarding  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  to  have  conscientiously 
allowed  such  use  of  their  names. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact  the  farce  assumes  a  serious  aspect ;  and 
for  the  integrity  of  history,  as  well  as  for  commemoration  of  the 
worthy  living  and  of  others  —  the  worthy  dead  —  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  American  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  it 
is  not  unfitting  that  we  here  turn  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  question,  "  Who  invented  this  telegraph  ?  " 

An  inventor,  in  the  legal  sense,  is  one  who  discovers  something 
"  novel "  to  the  human  understanding,  and  "  useful "  to  society, 
elementally  unknown  before,  as  in  chemistry,  for  example ;  or  who 
projects  an  entirely  new  machine,  new  in  all  its  powers  and  parts ; 
or  who  combines  old  and  previously  known  forces  or  powers  in  a 
"novel"  manner  to  a  "  useful '*  end.  To  Mr.  Morse  were  ac- 
corded the  letters  patent  for  this  invention,  in  the  strictly  legal 
sense  considered,  according  to  the  evidence  presented.  With  this 
simple  fact  we  find  no  fault,  and  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  that 
Prof.  Morse  is  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph  in  question.  But  the 
letters  patent  by  no  means  settle  the  question.  These  are  often 
set  aside  as  improperly  granted.  The  writer  regrets  that  his  space 
is  limited,  for  it  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  him  to  present  in 
detail  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  the  interesting  question  in 
issue,  and  follow  the  course  of  Prof.  Morse  from  the  year  1832, 
when,  as  he  of  late  years  has  endeavored  to  impress  the  public 
mind,  he  professes  to  have  invented  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph, up  to  the  10th  of  June,  1871,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  un- 
blushingly  receive,  before  a  vast  multitude,  almost  divine  honors, 
of  which  only  the  most  meagre  part  were  equitably  due  to  biHi, 
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and  no  part  of  which  were  in  any  other  than  in  the  most  strictly 
technical  legal  sense  due  to  him ;  to  wit,  in  the  fact  that  he  holds 
the  letters  patent  for  an  invention  to  which,  so  far  as  it  is  a  "noTel 
and  useful ''  (practical)  one,  he  has  no  just  claims,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer. 

But  to  follow  the  course  of  Prof.  Morse  would  require  a  volume 
as  large  as  the  "  Great  Industries  "  itself,  and  the  writer  is  forced  to 
content  himself  with  presenting  a  few  facts  and  suggestions  here, 
leaving  it  to  the  historian,  who  may  have  abundant  time  and  due 
respect  to  the  integrity  of  history,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  matter 
in  question. 

In  the  whole  range  of  "pious  frauds,"  romantic  imaginings, 
and  spurious  pretences  of  all  kinds,  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
more  ludicrous  and  lamentable  delusion  practised  than  that  which, 
conducted  with  no  mean  skill  at  times,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
been  practised  upon  the  credulous  masses,  causing  them  to  believe 
that  Prof.  Morse  is  the  inventor  of  the  practical  telegraph  known 
by  his  name.  This  delusion  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  that 
not  only  the  masses,  but  large  numbers  of  scientific  and  usually 
astute  men,  have  been  led  to  concur  with  the  multitude  in  their 
enor.  Only  now  and  then,  it  would  seem,  has  an  eminent  man, 
even,  failed  to  fall  into  this  error.  The  writer  calls  to  mind  at  the 
moment,  however,  an  honorable  exception,  who  ought  to  be  ac- 
credited here,  both  as  such  exception  and  for  the  great  skill  with 
which,  upon  a  delicate  occasion,  in  embarrassing  circumstances,  he 
concealed  under  the  most  subtle  irony  the  contempt  which  he  must 
have  felt  for  the  demigod  of  the  hour,  and  preserved  his  own  self^ 
respect,  while  thus  avoiding  also  the  marring  of  the  happiness  of 
a  convivial  occasion  by  the  "  sentiment :  '*  "  It  is  the  providential 
distinction  and  splendid  honor  of  the  eminent  American  who  is  our 
guest  to-night,  that,  happily  prepared  by  previous  acquirements 
and  pursuits,  he  was  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  give  to 
the  world  the  first  recording  telcgrs^h.  Fortunate  man  I  Oms  to 
link  his  name  forever  with  the  greatest  wonder  and  the  greatest  benefit 
of  the  age.'^  This  gentleman  was  no  other  than  the  Hon.  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  at  a  dinner  at  Del- 
monico's,  in  New  York,  December  29,  1868,  over  which  he  was 
called  to  preside.  Judge  Chase  had,  many  years  before  (1863), 
been  engaged  as  attorney  in  a  cause  in  which  the  claims  of  Prof. 
Morse  were  pretty  thoroughly  investigated.  Perhaps  the  language 
<of  his  toast,  for  delicate  and  pungent  sarcasm,  was  never  equalled. 
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And^what  were  Prof.  Morse's  "  previous  acquirements  and  pur- 
suits ?  "     "  Fortunate  man/'  indeed ! 

Prof.  Morse  himself  enables  us  to  shorten  our  investigation  for 
present  purposes,  somewhat,  in  that,  under  the  fire  of  a  cross- 
examination  in  the  case  of  "  P.  0.  J.  Smith  vs.  Hugh  Downing 
et  al.,  tried  before  Judges  Levi  Woodbury,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  lion.  Peleg  Sprague,  of  the  United 
States  district  of  Massachusetts,  in  May,  1850,  he  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  he  neither  "discovered  electricity,  galvanism,  nor 
electro-magnetism;"  nor  "the  electro-magnet,  abstractly;"  nor 
"the  abstract  fact  of  combining  an  electro-magnet  generally  with 
a  circuit  of  conductors ;  "  nor  "  that  the  breaking  aud  closing  of 
an  electric  or  galvanic  circuit,  having  within  it  a  generator  of 
electricity  or  galvanism,  would  cause  an  alternate  flow  and  cessa- 
tion of  a  current  of  electricity  or  galvani3ra."(!)  This  was  not  all 
that  Prof.  Morse  was  obliged  to  disclaim  ;  but  we  have  not  space 
to  quote  extendedly  from  the  case.  He  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  discovered  nothing  whatever  of  the  elements 
and  forces  of  the  telegraph.  But  he  claims  that  he  was  "  the 
first  who  combined  and  used  an  electro-magnet  and  armature  in  a 
circuit  of  electric  or  galvanic  conductors,  in  combination  with 
other  appliances,  for  a  specific  and  novel  purpose."  This  is  the 
gist  of  his  present  claim  ;  and  to  the  initiated,  the  subtle  character 
of  Prof.  Morse's-speech  on  the  10th  of  June,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  was  not  a  little  amusing.  He  was  in  a  delicate  position. 
He  knew  full  well  that  there  were  those  living  who  knew  all  about 
his  pretensions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  speak  guardedly ;  and  he 
did  so,  in  a  style  which,  while  it  conveyed  to  the  common  mind  a 
notion  of  the  speaker's  modest  (I)  but  immeasurable  greatness, 
claimed  no  more  for  him,  as  the  intelligent  and  careful  hearer  or 
reader  would  see,  than  would  bear  inspection  in  the  light  of  the 
case  to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 

But  let  us  see  if  Prof.  Morse  can  sustain  even  the  most  meagre 
claim  to  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  in  the 
court  of  honest  common  sense  and  scientific  research.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  it  is  not  enough  to  entitle  one  to  an  inven- 
tion, that  he  has,  at*  some  time,  vaguely  conceived  that  something 
more  or  less  like  it  might  be  desirable ;  or  that  he  has  ignorantly 
speculated  with  this  or  that  force,  and  dabbled  with  mechanical 
impossibilities  in  order  to  reach  a  presumptive  end.  Millions, 
probably,  have  wish^rd  they  could  fly.     Many  have  attempted  to 
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actual&e  a  flying  machine,  and  all,  bo  far,  have  failed.  But  we 
cannot  absolutely  declare  that  sach  a  machine  will  not  be  invented, 
in  the  not  distant  future,  perhaps.  If  a  practical  flying  machine 
shall  be  invented,  shall  all  the  dreamers  be  accorded  credit  there- 
for? Pr  will  those  who  have  heretofore  attempted  to  render  practi> 
cal  certain  mechanical  absurdities  to  such  end  be  thus  honored  ? 
Neither.  Prof.  Morse,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  stands  in 
relation  to  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  as  a  dreamer,  and  speo 
ulator  with  certain  forces,  to  obtain  the  desirable  end  of  a  "  re- 
cording telegraph,"  who  never  really  invented  anything  important 
in  its  composition,  and  who  never,  in  a  practical  and  useful  sense, 
"  combined  "  any  of  its  parts  or  forces.  As  the  earnest  and  inef- 
ficient dreamer,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  which  attaches  to 
such  a  character.  lie  got  it  into  his  head  that  a  "  telegraph/' 
constructed  in  some  way  with  wires,  and  over  which  electricity 
could  be  sent,  he  knew  not  how,  would  be  a  desirable  thing. 
Others  thought  so,  too,  and  they  carried  out  their  projects  into 
practical  operation,  long  before  the  aids  of  Prof.  Morse  developed 
or  "  invented  "  the  *'  electro-magnetic  telegraph/'  Prof.  Morse 
did  not  invent  the  flying  machine  of  "electro-magnetic''  teleg- 
raphy. He  wished  that  he  could  make  such  a  machine,  and  he 
went  to  work  and  got  together  materials  of  which  to  make  the 
wings ;  but  he  found  he  was  unable  to  fashion  them  to  any  "  use- 
ful" purpose.  Moreover,  he,  in  his  ignorance,  of  the  then  ad- 
vanced state  of  science  as  to  the  proper  forces,  was  unable  to 
conceive  of  the  motive  power  for  the  proposed  wings ;  for  the 
power  that  he  selected  would  only  lift  a  single  feather  of  the 
wings,  and  not  that,  if  it  were  a  SuflSciently  long  one.  His  efibrts 
were,  in  short,  all  abortive ;  for  he  groped  about  in  ignorance  of 
both  chemistry  and  mechanics ;  and  according  to  his  own  story, 
he  had  spent  four  years  in  this  loose  dreaming  and  speculation, 
when  one  day  a  man  of  brains  and  science  came  along,  and  gave 
him  the  first  scientific  light  which  proved  of  importance  in  the 
realization  of  the  object  of  his  dreaming. 

This  was  four  years  after  Prof.  Morse  had  invented,  on  board 
the  Sully  (as  he  by  m^ked  implication  and  almost  direct  statement, 
declared  to  the  audience  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  June,  1871), 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Since  1837  it  has  been  an  object 
with  Prof.  Morse  to  make  the  public  believe  that  he  invented  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  on  board  the  Sully,  in  1832.  The  dis* 
ingenuousness  of  ,tlie  man  on  this  point  can  best  be  understood  by 
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the  fact,  that  whereas  Prof.  Morse  not  only  allowed,  but  encour* 
agedi  tbts  false  assumption  to  be  entertained  by  his  audience  on 
that  day,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  he  nevertheless,  in  his  cross- 
examination  in  the  case  before  referred  to  (of  Smith  and  others 
V8,  Downing  and  others),  made  oath  that  he  "  never  had  on  board 
the  ship,  or  elsewhere,  any  consultation  with  Dr.  Jackson  on 
elecir<Hnagneiism,  in  its  application  to  telegraphing."  Now,  this 
is  undoubtedly  true,  as  circumstances  subsequent  to  that  time 
indicate.  Yet  Prof.  Morse,  according  to  his  own  showing,  put 
implicit  confidence  in  Prof.  Jackson's  ability  to  help  him  to  a 
means  of  accomplishing  a  recording  telegraph,  and  in  a  letter  of 
December  7,  1837,  declares,  with  some  acrimony,  that  all  his  con- 
sultations with  Dr.  Jackson  not  only  served  to  retard  his  inven- 
tion, but  compelled  him,  "  after  five  years'  delay,  to  consider  the 
result  of  that  experiment "  (the  one  proposed  on  board  the  Sully) 
"  as  a  failure,  and  consequently  to  devise  a  new  mode  of  apply- 
ing  my  apparatus  —  a  mode  entirely  original  with  me  "  (Morse). 
Prof.  Morse  in  the  same  letter  says,  "  My  invention  on  board 
the  Sully  is  mechanical  and  mathematical.  It  has  no  more  to 
do  with  chemical  science  than  with  geology  or  anatomy.''  (This 
letter  was  written  to  repudiate  Dr.  Jackson's  clum  of  having 
instructed  Prof  Morse  in  chemical  matters  relative  to  telegraph- 
ing.) In  the  case  of  himself  and  others  vs.  O'Reilly  and  others 
(known  as  ''  the  Kentucky  case"),  Prof.  Morse,  on  the  31st  day 
of  August,  1848,  declared  under  oath,  substantially,  that  he 
knew  nothing,  at  the  time  of  his  invention,  of  the  practicability 
of  propelling  electricity  efiectively  to  a  great  distance  (in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  Barlow  that  it  was  impracticable).  'He 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  fact,  and  founded  hia  invention 
upon  OuU  belief; '  but  at  that  time  ho  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and 
of  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  I  This  shows  tho  professor's  igno- 
rance, by  his  own  confession,  of  the  science  of  electricity  at  that 
time ;  and  as  it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  he  made  no  progress 
with  his  invention  after  four  years  more  of  dreaming,  it  is  not  a 
violent  inference  to  believe  that  he  remained  ignorant  all  that 
time.  At  any  rate,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  as 
late  as  the  fall  of  1836  he  had  no  knowledge  which  could  avail 
him  practically  in  the  construction  of  an  electro-magnetic  tele- 
grapn  v^hich  would  operate  over  the  distance  of  forty  feet.  This 
is  mace  evident  by  the  statement  of  Prof.  Lorenzo  D.  Gale,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Prof.  Morse,  that  he  (Morse)  then  (1836)  pro- 
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fessed  great  surprise  at  the  contents  of  a  certain  paper  which 
Prof.  Gale  showed  him,  and  which  related  to  scientific  facts,  npon 
which  Prof.  Gale  had  just  made  to  Prof.  Morse  the  very  "  sug- 
gestions," without  which  the  telegraph  called  the  "  Morse  tele- 
graph "  could  never  have  existed  I  To  Prof.  Gale,  then,  is  the 
world  directly  indebted  for  communicating  to  Prof  Morse  the 
contents  of  the  paper  in  question,  and  showing  him  how  his  spec- 
ulative aud  abortive  machinery  could  be  made  effective,  and  of 
value  for  communicating  inteHigence  to  any  desirable  distance 
(though  necessarily  very  slowly,  such  was  the  clumsy  character 
of  the  "  type  "  arrangements,  etc.). 

This  "paper"  was  no  less  than  an  article  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry,  then  of  Priucoton  College,  illustrating  his  experiments  in 
electro-magnetism,  and  published  in  Silliman's  Journal  in  the  year 
1831,  and  of  which  the  limited  scientific  understanding  of  Prof. 
Morse  had  not  permitted  him  to  know  anything  before.  Prof. 
Henry  had  discovered  the  power,  and  reduced  it  to  actual  prac- 
tice in  mechanism,  which  Prof.  Morse,  in  his  dreaming,  longed  for ; 
and  thus  was  Prof.  Henry  the  legitimate  father  of  the  American 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  in  one  form.  But  the  child  of  Prof 
Morse's  dreams  still  needed  a  proper  body  to  be  of  any  service 
to  tlie  world ;  and  here  Prof.  Morse's  ignorance  of  mechanism 
proved  another  clond  too  dense  for  his  talents  to  pierce.  He 
invented  (with  what  borrowed  aid  we  know  not)  some  clumsy 
and  impractical  contrivances,  which,  however,  served,  with  Prof. 
Gale's  aid,  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  successful  machine 
some  time  in  tlie  future.  And  now  came  another  brainfril  supple- 
ment to  Prof.  Morae's  necessities,  in  the  person  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Prof  Morse  showed  to 
Mr.  Vail  his  plan  of  telegraphing.  Mr.  Vail  comprehended  the 
mechanical  condition  of  things  at  once,  and  saw  that  he  conld 
devise  the  right  plans  of  machinery,  if  it  were  true  that  the  gal- 
vanic current  could  be  made  to  generate  the  necessary  magnetic 
force  at  a  distance.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Vail  returned,  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  this  point ;  and  so  assuring  himself,  and  believing  in 
the  practicability  of  the  affair,  with  the  right  machinery,  made 
Prof  Morse  aware  of  his  opinion.  Prof  Morse  soon  entered  into 
artides  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Vail  and  Prof  Gale,  whereby  he 
not  only  shrewdly  secured  these  gentlemen's  aid,  but  bought  their 
genius  as  well,  binding  them  to  give  him  not  only  their  labor,  but 
aU  "the  improvements,  new  discoveries,''. etc.,  scientific  and  mc- 
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cbanical,  which  they  should  make.'*  Mr.  Vail  went  forward,  and 
eventually  invented  the  most  important  parts  of  the  register,  the 
lever  and  roller,  together  with  the  method  of  embossed  writing, 
as  they  now  exist ;  discovered  that  only  one  circuit  of  wire  was 
necessary,  instead  of  two,  upon  which  Prof.  Morse  had  insisted ; 
and  other  matters,  which  we  will  not  now  stop  to  mention.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Vail  became  the  brains  of  the  mechanical  portion  of  the 
invention,  and  contributed  to  the  enterprise  numerous  important 
scientific  suggestions,  for  experiment  by  himself  and  Prof.  Gale  ; 
and  it  is  firmly  believed  by  the  writer  that  neither  Prof.  Morse  nor 
any  of  his  most  ardent  friends  will  undertake  to  prove  that  the 
professor  ever  made  a  single,  however  unimpoitant,  improvement, 
scientific  or  mechanical,  upon  the  ineffective,  clumsy,  and  imprac- 
ticable machine  as  Prof.  Gale  found  it.  All  the  improvements 
and  subsequent  new  inventions  were  Mr.  Vail's. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  engagement  with  Prof.  Morse,  Mr.  Vail 
provided  him  with  the  financial  as  well  as  mechanical  means  of 
making  the  practical  experiment  on  a  considerable  scale,  which 
was  made  in  the  iron  works  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Vail,  the  late 
Judge  Stephen  Vail,  at  Speedwell,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1838.  Mr.  Vail's  mechanism  proved  a  success,  and  the  child 
of  Prof.  Morse's  confident  dreams  and  sickly  hopes  was  at  last 
bom,  but  not  clothed  in  the  beauty,  and  endowed  with  the 
strength,  which  Mr.  Vail  and  Prof.  Gale  subsequently  gave  it. 
This  was  the  American  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  which  came 
unexpectedly  to  Prof.  Morse ;  for  on  board  the  Sully,  and  for  four 
long  years  thereafter,  he  had  only  conceived  of  something,  — 
he  could  not  define  to  himself  or  anybody  else  what,  and  which 
he  declared  to  Dr.  Jackson,  oil  December  T,  1837,  had  proved  a 
failure,  —  but  not  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph ;  for  he  then 
neither  knew  anything  of  electro-magnetism,  nor,  of  course,  had 
any  notion  of  what  sort  of  machinery  this  force  unknown  to  him 
could  or  would  operate,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  recording  tele- 
graph. His  flying  machine  now  had  wings,  and  the  power  to 
move  them  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  Prof.  Morse  had  ever  since 
been  riding  on  it,  through  the  more  or  less  sane  regions  in  which 
his  egotism  and  vanity  have  prompted  him  to  move. 

Mr.  Alfred  Vail  was,  at  the  time  of  his  first  meeting  with  Prof. 
Morse,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  —  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood. 
Though  so  advanced  in  life,  he  had  but  just  graduated  with  honor 
at  the  New  York  University.     Mr.  Vail,  before  entering  college^ 
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had  been  engaged  in  business  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  eveii 
then  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  possessing  great  skill,  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  extensive  scientific  attainments.  Mr.  Vail  was  a 
gentleman  of  high  and  unblemished  character,  generous  to  a  fault, 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  promotion  of  the  telegraph,  and  was  just 
such  a  man  as  would  doubtless,  were  he  living  to-day,  concede  to 
Prof.  Morse's  arrogant  claims,  reserving  nothing  to  himself  of  the 
glory  of  the  invention.  But  happily  the  proofs  of  his  great 
genius,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  invention  of  a  practical 
American  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  are  too  abundant  and  clear 
to  be  successfully  disputed.  Mr.  Vail  died  January  18,  1859. 
Prof.  Morse's  agreement  with  Mr.  Vail  was  of  such  a  nature  aa  to 
exclude  Mr.  Vail's  taking  out  letters  patent  for  his  inventions. 
Besides,  he  wished  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  invention  tc  the 
several  "proprietors,''  who  were  at  that  time  Prof.  Morse,  Prof. 
Gale,  Mr.  Smith,  and  himself,  and  so  did  not  apply  for  letters 
patent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Prof.  Morse  really  invented  nothing  of 
importance  in  regard  to  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  neither 
discovering  its  spirit,  nor  providing  it  with  a  suitable  body,  when 
brought  to  him  by  Prof.  Gale.  In  his  speech  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  June  10,  1871,  Prof.  Morse  had  the  address  to  concede  to 
Prof.  Gale,  Mr.  Vail,  and  another  gentleman  of  as  much  impor- 
tance to  him  as  they  (the  lion.  F.  0.  J.  Smith),  some  recogni- 
tion of  their  valuable  services ;  but  this  concession  was  evidently 
but  a  part  of  his  adroit  tactics,  as  he  who  carefully  reads  Pro£ 
Morse's  speech  in  the  light  of  this  article  will  readily  see.  A 
monument  had  been  that  day  erected,  by  designing  and  duped  cit- 
izens, to  the  sole  honor  of  Prof.  Morse,  in  the  Central  Park  of 
New  York,  and  another,  of  a  national  character,  to  be  erected  at 
Washington,  to  Prof.  Morse's  glory,  had  been  designed.  Perhaps 
this  fact  tempted  Prof.  Morse  to  withhold  their  true  honors  from 
his  old  associates  —  the  inventors  proper  of  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph.  But  whatever  were  his  temptations,  his  course  was 
quite  inexcnsable ;  and  though,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  he  was  a  "  fortunate  man  "  in  that  he  had  been  able  to 
adroitly  "  link  his  name  forever  with  the  greatest  wonder  and  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  age,"  he  ought  in  justice  to  have  acknowl- 
edged more  fully  so  than  he  did  the  merits  of  the  men  who  not  only 
enabled  him  to  "  link  "  his  name,  but  pointed  oat  the  method,  and 
provided  him  with  the  "  link  "  itself. 
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We  have  alluded  to  Hon.  P.  0.  J.  Smith,  to  whom  Prof.  Morse, 
in  his  10th  of  June  speech,  accorded  the  credit  of  early  appre- 
ciating the  invention.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  those  men  just  as 
necessary  to  Prof.  Morse's  commercial  and. financial  success  with 
the  telegraph,  as  were  Prof.  Gale  and  Mr.  Vail  to  its  invention 
and  practical  perfection.  Mr.  Smith,  though  but  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  then  serving  his  third  term  in  Oougi-ess,  representing  the 
Portland  district,  Maine  — -  a  man  of  great  energy,  clear  intellect 
and  prevision.  When,  in  1838,  Prof  Morse  went  to  Washington 
to  exhibit  the  telegraph,  and  either  sell  to  the  government  the  in- 
vention, or  obtain  aid  to  build  an  experimental  line,  Mr.  Smith  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ^commerce,  to  whose  notice  the  matter 
was  brought.  While  most  of  even  the  leading  men  in  Congress 
jeered  at  the  project  of  the  telegraph,  Mr.  Smith  foresaw  its  grand 
possibilities,  and  its  great  financial  value,  if  properly  handled.  He 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  a  masterly 
report,  and  eventually  entered  into  business  relations  with  Prof. 
Moree,  Prof.  Gale,  and  Mr.  Vail,  regarding  the  telegraph ;  and 
indeed  to  him  is  due  the  chief  credit  for  the  skilful  management 
by  which  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  erected  into  a  public  necessity.  Mr. 
Smith,  though  young,  was  even  then  an  astute  and  eminent  law- 
yer ;  and  from  what  light  the  writer  of  this  has  upon  the  subject, 
he  is  led  to  the  belief  that,  without  Mr.  Smith's  counsel  and 
assistance,  the  invention  would  neither  have  been  secured  under 
proper  letters  patent,  nor  preserved,  even  under  these. 

In  the  record  bf  the  case  of  Morse  et  al.  vs.  Smith,  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  New  York,  in  1852,  among  other  similar  evidences  of 
Mr.  Smith's  controlling  and  protecting  relations  to  Prof.  Morse,  the 
writer  finds  the  professor  thus  addressing  Mr.  Smith,  under  date 
Now  York,  May  24,  1839.  "  I  sometimes  am  astonished  when  I 
reflect  how  I  have  been  able  to  take  the  stand,  with  my  telegraph, 
in  competition  with  European  rivals,  backed  as  they  are  with  the 
purses  of  the  kings  and  wealthy  of  their  countries,  while  our  own 
government  leaves  me  to  fight  their  battles  for  the  honor  of  this 
invention,  fettered  hand  and  foot.  Thanks  will  be  due  to  you,  not 
to  them,  if  I  am  able  to  maintain  (he  ground  occupied  by  the  Amer^ 
ican  Telegraph  Company  J  ^ 

The  reports  of  the  cases  in  which  the  validity  of  the  Morse 
patent  was  called  in  question,  show  to  the  mind  accustomed  to 
deal  with  legal  subtilties,  that  only  the  most  discreet  management 
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and  skill  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith  could  haro  saved  tlic  patent. 
The  wonder  is,  that  Mr.  Smith's  able  opponents  (some  of  them  tlic 
first  lawyers  of  the  laud)  did  not  discover  the  most  vulnerable 
points  of  Prof.  Morse's  claims.  Prof.  Morse  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  "  lucky  "  men  who  ever  lived,  finding 
ever  at  the  right  time  the  nght  man  to  act  for  him,  and  so  not  only 
succeeding  in  **  linking  his  name  with  the  greatest  w^onder  of  the 
age^"  but  being  enabled  to  keep  the  "linking"  force  unbroken, 
through  the  guardian  talents  of  an  eminent  counsel,  until  be  has 
achieved  of  wealth  not  enough,  perhaps,  and  of  glory  not  only 
what  little  is  due  to  him,  but,  besides,  about  all  that  so  meritedly 
belongs  to  others.  But  history  will  probably,  in  due  time,  give 
Prof.  Morse  his  proper  place  in  relation  to  science,  and  accord  to 
Prof.  Henry  his  true  position,  as  well  as  render  full  honors  to 
Prof.  Gale  and  Mr.  Vail,  as  the  immediate  inventors  of  the  prac* 
tical  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  to  Mr.  Smith  his  due  merit 
for  having  made  it  a  commercial  success.  The  complete  history 
of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  will,  when  written,  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  books,  disclosing,  as  it  must,  the  machina- 
tions of  subtle  minds,  and  many  strange  tergiversations,  much 
false  pretence,  etc.,  from  sources  not  generally  suspected.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  written  while  Prof.  Morse  is  living,  for  it 
is  eminently  proper  that  he  should  revise  those  portions,  especially, 
in  which  no  human  power  but  his  own  cunning  will  be  able  to 
find  anything  less  than  dubious  dealing  upon  his  part,  and  where 
that  cunning  will  probably  no  longer  be  able  to  serve  him.  Mr. 
Vail,  fortunately  for  the  true  history  pf  the  electro-magnetic  tel- 
egraph, left  a  large  amount  of  correspondence,  drawings,  spec- 
ulative (scientific)  designs,  query ings,  daily  records,  and  impor- 
tant statements  in  writing,  which  will  enable  the  historian  to  es- 
tablish all  the  claims  herein  made  for  him,  and  more. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  designed  to  give  nothing  more  than 
a  most  meagre  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  and  to  intimate  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  for 
its  existence  in  a  practical  shape.  That  Prof.  Morse  may  have 
first  suggested  to  Dr.  Jackson,  on  board  the  Sully,  in  1832,  the 
desirability  of  conveying  intelligence  by  electricity,  is  possible. 
But  Dr.  Jackson  claims  the  honor  of  the  first  suggestion.  These 
gentlemen,  it  seems,  entertain  but  little  respect  for  each  other's 
honesty,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  settle  their  dispute ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  no  thought  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph 
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(unless  Prof.  Morse  deliberately  falsifies) ;  and  if  they  had  not, 
then  the  telegraph  proper,  did  not,  as  Prof.  Morse  declared  to  his 
audience  on  the  10th  of  June  it  did,  have  "  its  birth  in  an  Ameri- 
can ship/'  and  was  not,  though  he  said  it  was, ."  cradled  upon  the 
ocean.*'  But  Prof.  Morse  is  a  rhetorician,  as  well  as  "  inventor," 
and  perhaps  intended  nothing  but  a  "figure  of  speech"  in  this 
declaration.  The  writer's  research  into  this  matter  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telegraph  has  disclosed  to  him  some  very  strange 
things,  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public.  This  is  work  for 
the  patient  historian  to  do,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  somo 
time  be  done.  But  enough  has  here  been  shown,  it  is  thought,  to 
establish  the  electro-magnetic  or  "  Morse  "  telegraph  as  American 
in  its  origin  and  perfection,  even  without  Morse  himself  (save  as 
a  sort  of  providential  hyphen,  or  unwitting  magnet,  by  which 
Prof.  Henry's  science  became  at  last  united  to  Mr.  Vail's  con- 
structive genius). 

Perhaps  this  article  should  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  with- 
out intimation  to  the  unsuspecting  reader  of  the  object  of  the 
"  artful  men  "  (spoken  of  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper)  in 
erecting  monuments  and  giving  ovations  to  Prof.  Morse  like  that 
of  the  10th  of  June.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is 
managed  by  cunning  men.  The  alleged  value  of  its  capital  is 
about  forty  millions,  and  this  cost  its  owners  perhaps  twelve  per 
cent,  thereof,  or  say  five  millions.  It  is  anxious  to  induce  the 
government  to  buy  up  its  lines  for  forty  millions,  so  that  it  may 
pocket  thirty-fivo  millions,  and  the  stockholders  retire  each  with  a 
fortune.  It  might  be  desirable  for  the  nation  to  own  universal 
lines  of  telegraph.  But  it  would  be  much  wiser  for  the  govern- 
ment to  build  now  lines,  than  to  purchase  these  old  ones  at  a  iniin- 
ous  price.  As  the  Morse  patent  has  expired,  it  would  be  no 
injustice  to  any  one  if  the  government  should  build  new  lines. 
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IBB  PROrBCTIOHS  r- 


Man  appears,  in  the  economy  of  natare,  to  bo  the  only  animal 
whoBC  feet  are  not  protected  with  eomo  defence  againet  the  injuries 
and  friction  incidont  to  locomotion.  The  hoofs  of  the  entire  order 
of  herbivorous  animals  —  tlie  complete  protection  provided  for 
the  feet  of  birds  —  shows  how  admirable  is  Nature's  adaptation 
of  means  te  ends.  The  cnshioncd  foot  of  the  camel,  fitted  to  the 
yielding  sands  of  tJie  desert,  and  the  peculiarly  constructed  boofs 
of  the  mule  and  the  mountain  goat,  reveal  how  wonderful  is  the 
contrivance  which  protects  the  brute  creation  from  injuries  which 
otherwise  would  arise  to  the  chief  organs  of  locomotion. 

The  human  being,  however,  has  no  such  natural  provision. 
His  feet  will  become  hardened  by  use,  as  will  his  hands.  Callosi- 
ties will  form  upon  the  heel  and  ball  of  the  foot,  as  they  will  upon 
.  any  portion  of  the  body  which  is  subjected  to  the  same  disposing 
causes.  Though  a  horse  should  never  touch  his  feet  to  the  ground, 
he  would  still  have  hoofe  grow  upon  them ;  but  a  ihan  who 
should  pursue  the  same  course  would  preserve  his  feet  in  as  deli- 
cate a  state  as  those  of  an  infant. 

In  this  respect,  no  less  than  for  the  protection  of  his  body  against 
cold  or  hunger,  man  is  forced  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources ; 
and  the  earliest  records  of  antiquity  show  how  he  has  displayed 
his  ingenuity  in  devising  suitable  protection  for  the  feeL  The 
savage  goes  with  hia  feet  bare  and  his  body  naked,  or  nearly  ao ; 
(laso) 
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bnt  civilized  man,  guided  not  less  by  a  refinement  of  taste  than 
by  physical  necessity,  exhibits  his  inventive  genius  in  protecting 
and  decorating  his  person. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  sandals  were  first  used  to  protect 
the  feet.  These  consisted  of  a  sole,  fastened  by  thongs,  and  pro- 
tecting only  the  bottom  of  the  feet.  They  were  made  from  a 
variety  of  materials,  —  wood,  leather,  felt,  or  cloth,  —  and  were 
sometimes  shod  with  iron.  In  £gypt  palm  leaves  and  the  fibrous 
stalks  of  the  papyrus  were  also  used.  Sandals  varied  in  their 
form,  some  of  them  turning  up  in  front  so  as  to  protect  the  toes ; 
others  covered  the  sides  and  backs  of  the  feet,  and  the  thongs  with 
which  they  were  secured  displayed  great  skill  in  their  arrange- 
ment, the  germ,  probably,  of  those  modern  devices,  which,  in  the 
form  of  buckles,  bows,  and  rosette^,  decorate  the  lady's  shoe  of 
the  present  day. 

Among  the  Jews  the  wearing  of  sandals  was  general,  and,  as 
with  most  nations  of  the  East,  they  were  worn  only  when  walking 
on  the  rough  and  uneven  surface  of  the  ground,  being  removed 
on  entering  their  dwellings.  The  custom  of  thus  removing  the 
shoes  before  coming  into  the  house  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
shoe  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  slipped  upon  the  foot  and  as 
easily  removed. 

Among  the  Romans  the  art  of  sandal>making  was  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  in  the  luxurious  days  of  the  empire 
the  sandals  worn  by  the  women  were  beautifully  and  expensively 
ornamented. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  fashions  of  shoes  became  do  extrava- 
gant and  eccentric  as  to  furnish  a  theme  for  animadversions  from 
the  pulpit,  and  sumptuary  laws  were  passed  in  the  vain  hope  of 
checking  unnecessary  display  and  wasteful  expenditure.  But 
legislation  and  priestly  anathema  were  alike  powerless  against 
fashion.  Mankind  repel  as  tyrannical  all  attempts  to  interfere  in 
matters  which  common  sense  dictates  should  be  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  individual  taste  and  private  judgment. 

The  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes  in  this  country  began  early  in 
colonial  times ;  and  the-town  of  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  has  been 
distinguished  for  this  branch  of  industry  almost  from  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,  in  1620.  According  to  Lewis's  History  of  Lynn,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  contained  in  these 
pages,  the  first  shoemakers  that  came  fo  Lynn  were  Philip  Eertland 
and  Edmund  BridgeSi  who  arrived  in  1635. 
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In  the  secoud  general  letter  of  the  goTerpor  and  deputy  of  the 
New  England  Company,  dated  London,  1629,  May  28,  appears  the 
following  extract  concerning  the  first  shoemakers  who  came  to 
Massachusetts :  — 

"  Thomas  Beard,  a  shoemaker,  and  Isack  Rickman,  being  both 
recomended  to  vs  by  M'  .Symon  Whetcombe  to  receive  their 
dyett  and  house  roome  at  the  charge  of  the  companie,  wee  have 
agreed  they  shalbe  w***  yo",  the  Goveno',  or  placed  elsewhere,  as 
yo"*  shall  thinke  good,  and  receive  from  yo",  or  by  yo*  appoiutm', 
their  dyett  and  lodging,  for  w***  they  are  to  pay,  each  of  them, 
after  the  rate  of  lOX  p.  ann.  And  wee  desire  to  receive  a  certifi- 
cate, under  the  hand  of  whomsoever  they  shalbe  soe  dyetted  and 
lodged  w"*,  how  long  tyme  they  have  remained  w***  them,  in  case 
they  shall  otherwise  dispose  of  themselues  before  the  yeare  bee  ex- 
pired, or  at  least  wise  at  the  end  of  each  yeare,  to  the  end  wee 
may  heere  receive  paym^  according  to  the  s*  agreem^  The  saiJ 
Tho :  Beard  hath  in  the  shipp  the  May  Flower  divers  hydes,  both 
for  soles  and  vpp  leathers,  w  °  hee  intends  to  make  vpp  in  botes 
and  shoes  there  in  the  country/' 

Of  Rickman,  the  other  shoemaker,  nothing  more  is  known. 

At  first  women's  shoes  were  made  in  Lynn  of  woollen  cloth,  or 
of  neats'  leather  only.  A  pair  made  of  white  silk  were  provided 
for  the  wedding  day,  and  carefully  preserved  afterwards.  About 
1670  shoes  with  straps  and  buckles  began  to  be  worn,  and  the 
fashion  lasted  for  women  until  about  1727.  In  1750  a  Welchman, 
named  John  Adam  Dagyr,  by  tlie  excellence  of  the  shoes  he  made 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  business,  which  soon  became  the  most 
important  industry  of  tho  town. 

The  shoes  were  made  with  sharp  toes  and  wooden  heels,  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  high,  and  covered  with  leather.  The 
making  of  the  wooden  heels  was  a  separate  business  until  about 
1800,  when  they  were  discarded  for  the  tse  of  leather  heels. 

Until  quite  recently,  shoes,  both  for  men's  and  ladies'  wear, 
were  made  entirely  by  hand,  and  generally  by  individual  workmen, 
who  worked  independently  of  one  another,  instead  of  in  "teams," 
as  at  the  present  day.  The  shoemaker's  ^hop  of  the  olden  time 
deserves  mention.  The  engraving  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  both 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  one  of  these  buildings.  They  were 
generally  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  square,  and  contained  from  four 
to  eight  "  berths,"  as  the  space  occupied  by  each  workman  was 
called. 
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Though  Lynn  is  usnally  spoken  of  as  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  ladies^  shoes,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  product  of  her 
industry  includes  large  numbers  of  both  misses'  and  children's 
shoes.  The  lasts  upon  which  these  shoes  are  made  are  numbered, 
or  "  sized,"  as  follows :  One  to  thirteen  represent  infants',  chil- 
dren's, and  part  of  misses'  sizes ;  then,  again,  from  one  to  seven, 
occasionally  eight  and  nine,  representing  the  largest  of  misses' 
and  all  of  ladies'  sizes.  The  smallest,  which  is  taken  as  the  basis 
of  measurement,  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  each  size  increas- 
ing about  one  third  of  an  inch. 

The  first  invention  of  any  importance  in  this  branch  of  industiy 
was  the  pegging  machine.  Pegged  shoes  made  by  hand  were 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  a  long  time  before  the  invention 
of  this  machine ;  but  the  manufacture  was,  and  is,  confined  chiefly 
to  men's  boots  and  shoes,  and  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  ladies'  shoes. 
Lynn,  the  great  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes,  was 
never  engaged  to  any  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  pegged  shoes. 
The  introduction  of  this  machine  largely  increased  the  production, 
and  of  course  diminished  the  cost  of  the  product. 

The  next  great  invention  was  the  stitching  machine,  the  product 
of  the  mechanical  genius  of  Elias  Howe.  This  machine  was  per- 
fected in  1845,  and  patented  in  1846.  Prior  to  this  wonderful  in- 
vention ladies'  shoes  were  "  bound,"  as  it  was  called,  by  hand. 
Its  introduction  speedily  revolutionized  this  department  of  indus- 
tiy. A  single  operator  with  one  of  these  machines  can  do  tho 
work  of  nearly  a  score  working  by  the  old  process  with  needle 
and  thread,  rendering  possible  the  production  of  the  elaborately- 
stitched  boots  of  the  present  day  at  moderate  cost. 

Hardly  less  important  was  tho  introduction  of  the  McKay  sew- 
ing machine,  an  invention  for  stitching  the  uppers  and  bottoms  to- 
gether, thus  superseding  tho  old  hand  method  with  awl  and  waxed 
thread.  These  inventions,  and  many  others  of  minor  importance, 
have  revolutionized  this  branch  of  industry,  so  that  to-day  the 
machinery  employed  in  its  prosecution  represents  an  amount  of 
individual  labor  which  it  would  be  difficult  exactly  to  compute. 
In  1855  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  male  and  eleven  thou- 
sand and  twenty-one  female  operatives, in  Lynn,  produced  boots  and 
shoes  valued  at  a  little  upwards  of  four  million  dollars.  This  was 
before  the  introduction  of  machinery.  In  1865,  when  but  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  the  appliances  now  in  use  were  intro- 
duced, six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  male  and  four 
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thous&<id  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  female  operatives  produced 
boots  and  shoes  valued  at  nearly  nine  million  dollars.  In  1870  Lynn 
produced  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  cases,  of  sixty  pairs  each,  or  about  eleven  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pairs,  valued  at  about  seventeen  million  dollars. 

The  prevailing  styles  of  ladies'  boots  and  shoes  of  the  present 
time  are  Polish  or  high-cut  front-laced  boots,  made  from  cloUi  or 
leather,  or  a  combination  of  both  materials ;  button  Polish,  made 
from  the  same  kinds  of  stock ;  Congress  gaiters,  or  boots  with 
elastic  gores,  and  made  mostly  from  cloth  ;  slippers  of  leather  or 
cloth  ;  and,  to  a  veiy  limited  extent,  buskins,  or  the  old-fashioned 
laced  shoe,  low  cut,  and  made  from  cloth  or  leather. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  B.  F.  Spinney  &  Co.,  of  Lynn, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  an  account  of  the  several  processes  em- 
ployed in  their  establishment.  This  firm  has  for  several  years 
occupied  a  high  position,  both  as  regards  the  extent  of  their  busi- 
ness and  the  excellent  quality  of  their  productions.  Messrs. 
Spinney  &  Co.  have  spared  no  expense  in  introducing  the  latest 
results  of  mechanical  genius  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry; 
and  their  extensive  and  well-ordered  factory  may  be  taken  as  a 
fitting  representative  of  the  best  methods  now  known  in  this  im- 
portant  art.  This  firm  gives  employment  to  about  two  hundred 
male,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  female  operatives,  and  in 
the  amount  of  its  annual  production  ranks  among  the  largest 
houses  in  the  trade.  Entering  this  factory  on  the  lower  or  base- 
ment floor,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  sole-leather  department 
This  material,  manufactured  from  the  best  slaughter  hides,  at  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  tanneries,  is  first  cut  into  strips,  which 
determine  the  length  of  the  soles.  These  strips  are  next  passed 
through  a  machine  which,  by  a  system  of  knives,  forms  the  soles 
to  the  necessary  width.  These  are  then  "  sorted  "  according  to 
their  quality,  packed  into  bundles  of  sixty  pairs  each,  and  carried 
to  the  "  stock  fittipg  room."  Here,  after  being  wet  and  properiy 
"  tempered,"  they  are  run  through  a  "  splitter,"  which  reduces 
them  to  a  uniform  thickness.  They  arc  then  passed  between  roll- 
ers, which  give  them  the  firmness  and  solidity  obtained  in  the  old 
process  by  hammer  and  lapstone.  They  are  now  cut  into  the 
exact  shape  required,  by  a  very  ingenious  machine,  by  which 
each  sole  is  pressed  upon  a  die  by  a  block,  which  rotates  by 
mechanism.  By  this  movement  the  block  makes  seven  hundred 
impressions  before  touching  the  same  spot  a  second  time.     The 
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saving  thus  effected  in  its  wear  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  for  each  machine.  With  this  machine  a  boy  can  pre- 
pare twenty-five  cases  in  a  day,  including  both  outer  and  inner 
soles.  The  outer  soles  are  then  "channelled"  by  a  machine 
which  cuts  the  edge  of  the  sole  just  below  the  "grain/'  as  the 
hair  side  of  the  sole  is  termed,  and  leaves  a  groove  for  the  stitches.  * 
They  are  then  "moulded,"  or  pressed  to  the  shape  of  the  bottom 
of  the  last  by  a  machine,  and,  with  the  "  stiifTenings  "  or  "  count- 
ers "  for  the  heels,  are  sent,  properly  labelled  and  numbered,  to 
the  floor  above. 

[Jpon  the  second  floor  are  the  offices,  sales-room,  trimming  and 
packing  room,  and  cutters'  department. 

The  materials  used  for  the  "  uppers  "  are  goat-skins  and  calf- 
skins, and  cloth,  generally  of  the  kind  known  as  "  lasting."  The 
goat-skins  are  imported  from  Mexico,  South  America,  and  India. 
The  calf-skins  are  largely  of  domestic  production,  but  for  the 
finer  qualities  of  goods,  are  imported  from  France  and  Germany. 
The  lasting  is  for  the  most  part  made  in  England.  The  quality  of 
this  is  determined  by  the  number  of  threads  contained  in  eacb 
square  inch  of  its  upper  surface.  Until  quite  recently,  the  "  up- 
pers "  were  cut  with  knife  and  pattern ;  but  this  is  now  beings 
superseded  by  the  use  of  dies,  which  do  the  work  with  an  exact- 
ness and  execution  impossible  by  the  old  method.  The  linings 
are  made  of  drillings,  strengthened  and  stayed  around  the  toper 
and  edges  of  the  upper  with  goat-skins  and  shccp-skins. 

The  several  parts  of  the  "  uppers "  are  now  sent  to  the  stitch^ 
ing-room,  which  occupies  the  entire  third  floor,  giving  accommo- 
dation tp  some  one  hundred  sewing  machines  operated  by  power; 
Here  they  are  pressed  and  basted,  and  then  stitched  together  upoiv 
the  sewing  machines,  the  ornamental  stitching  done,  and  in  button: 
boots  the  button-holes  made. 

The  work  done  in  this  room  is  performed  entirely  by  women>. 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  foreman.  Ten  to  fifteen  diifcrent 
operations  are  performed  upon  the  uppers  in  this  department  of 
the  process,  as  the  various  styles  may  require.  The  uppers  are 
now  sent  to  the  trimmers'  room  in  the  story  below,  where  they 
are  eyletted,  if  they  are  laced  boots  or  shoes,  by  ingenious  selC^ 
feeding  machines,  which  execute  this  delicate  process  with  won* 
derful  despatch.  In  button  boots  the  buttons  are  here  sewed  on, 
and  such  other  operations  are  performed  as  may  be  necessary  ta 
complete  the  uppers. 
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At  this  place  they  are  met  by  the  soIeB,  ready  **  fitted  '*  from 
the  stock  fitting  room,  and  uppers  and  bottoms  are  conveyed  to- 
gether to  the  bottoming  department,  which  occupies  the  entire  up- 
per story  of  the  factory,  and  a  portion  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  first  operation  here  is  the  process  of  ''  lasting/' 
in  which  the  uppers  are  placed  upon  the  last  and -tacked  to  the  in- 
ner soles  ;  the  outer  soles  are  now  placed  on,  and  secured  with  a 
few  nails,  and  the  tacks  removed. 

They  are  now  ready  for  the  McKay  sewing  machine,  which  will 
sew  about  five  hundred  pairs  in  a  day.  The  channels  are  now 
cemented,  and  the  shoes  are  passed  to  the  beating-out  machine. 
This  contrivance  "  lays  "  the  channels  smoothly  over  the  stitches, 
and  subjects  the  soles  to  an  immense  pressure,  removing  all  io- 
equalities  of  surface,  and  giving  the  bottoms  that  firmness  and 
solidity  formerly  obtained,  under  the  old  method,  by  the  shoe^ 
maker's  hammer.  The  shoes  are  now  ready  for  the  heels.  These 
are  first  pricked  or  drilled  with  holes  for  the  nails.  This  is  done 
by  a  machine.  They  are  then  ''  loaded  "  by  hand ;  that  is,  the 
nails  are  placed  in  the  holes,  and  set  in  a  machine  worked  by 
power.  One  descending  stroke  firmly  fastens  tlic  heel  to  the  sole. 
A  single  motion  of  a  crank,  working  a  semicircular  knife,  shaves 
the  heel  in  an  instant. 

Another  machine  trims  and  burnishes  the  edges,  and  still  another 
burnishes  the  heels.  The  bottoms  are  then  scoured  on  sanded 
rollers,  revolving  b3''  power,  buffed  and  smoothed  by  others  covered 
with  a  finer  material. 

The  shanks  are  then  blacked  and  burnished ;  the  inner  solca 
lined,  and  after  being  tied  in  pairs,  are  returned  to  the  trimmers' 
room.  Here,  after  being  trimmed  with  bows,  buttons,  or  lacings, 
they  are  packed  in  cartons,  containing  one  dozen  pairs  each  of 
assorted  sizes.  These  are  placed  five  in  a  case,  and  the  goods  are 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  various  markets  foi^  which  tliey  arc  de- 
signed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  perfect  system  of  machinery  has  been  in- 
troduced into  this  department  of  industry,  pervading  every  part, 
from  the  time  the  tarious  materials  enter  the  factory  until  tliey  are 
packed,  the  completed  product  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the  various 
markets  of  the  country. 

And  yet  this  is  probably  but  the  beginning  of  better  things  to 
come.  The  methods  of  a  few  y^rs  ago  seem  crude  and  ineffec- 
tive beside  those  which  have '  to-day  displaced  them ;  and  these 
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again  will  be  superseded  by  the  more  perfect  products  of  the  cun- 
Bing  hand  and  inventive  brain.  One  great  result  of  this  is  the  devel- 
opment of  skilled  industry.  The  operator  must  become  master  of 
the  machine  whose  motions  he  directs ;  and  thus  is  developed  a 
sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  mighty  forces  which  the  touch 
of  his  finger  can  control.  Hence  a  consciousness  of  power  giving 
self-respect  and  personal  independence ;  and  hence  that  education 
which  is  to  fit  him  to  intelligently  grapple  with  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day  involving  the  true  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 

The  Crispin  organization  of  this  and  other  cities  and  towns  en- 
gaged in  this  industry  wields  a  power  not  only  from  the  magni- 
tude of  its  numbers,  but  from  the  intrinsic  importance  which  in- 
vests the  problem,  the  discussion  and  solution  of  which  is  the  great 
purpose  of  the  association.  The  opinion  is  becoming  more  wide- 
ly prevalent  among  those  who  have  stu(Ued  these  questions,  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  identical, 
and  that  the  chief  dii£culty  which  invests  the  subject  is  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  those  temporary  disturbances  which  arise  from 
mutual  misunderstandings  and  mutual  distrust.  The  remedy  is  a 
work  of  time ;  and  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that 
never  before  was  the  subject  so  widely  and  so  intelligently  dis- 
cussed as  now.  Statesmen,  and  thinkers  of  every  class,  are  en- 
deavoring to  find* the  best  answers  to  the  industrial  questions  of 
the  day;  and  the  press  spreads  broadcast  the  ripest  thoughts 
matured  by  the  investigations  and  ex|)eriences  of  the  past. 

The  Crispin  organization  of  the  city  of  Lynn  is  probably  the 
largest  in  the  country.  In  this  society  are  found  thoughtful  men, 
who  haVe  deeply  pondered  the  subject  so  nearly  affecting  their  in- 
terests, and  whose  best  efforts  are  given  to  adjust  differences,  and 
to  establish  harmonious  relations  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed. 

These  endeavors  are  met,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  has  established  a  degree  of  confidence 
and  good  will  that  is  truly  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  differ- 
ent stand-points  from  which  each  regards  the  apparently  conflicting 
interests  involved  in  the  great  questions  at  issue.  May  these  har- 
mojiious  relations  continue  to  exist. 

The  history  of  the  branch  of  industry,  considered  in  this  arti- 
cle, i^invested  with  a  peculiar  and  almost  romantic  interest,  from 
the  iSBiKhat  the  entire  revolution  in  its  modes  of  manufactttrei 
from  the  irregulariftnd  unsystematic  methods  of  hand-work  to  its 
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present  complete  factory  system,  has  taken  place  within  the  past 
ten  years,  the  McKay  sewing  machine,  which  was  jthe  pioneer  in 
this  great  change,  having  been  introduced  in  the  year  1861,  and 
first  employed  upon  the  coarse  work  of  "  army  brogans."  It  was 
speedily  adapted  to  the  finer  work  in  ladies'  shoes,  and  supplying 
the  needs  created  by  this  great  invention,  one  machine  after  another 
has  followed,  until  the  present  grand  result  has  been  attained. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact,  bearing  upon  this  matter,  that  very 
generally  the  most  successful  manufacturing  houses  engaged  in 
this  trade,  are  composed  of  men  under  middle  age,  who  have  en- 
tered the  business  since  the  "  new  departure ''  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes.  The  history  of  the  firm  whose  business  has  supplied 
the  foregoing  description  deserves  mention  in  this  connection. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Spinney,  the  leading  member  of  the  firm,  and  who  es- 
tablished the  business,  is  a  young  man,  being,  we  should  judge 
from  his  appearance,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  came 
to  Lynn  in  1858,  now  thirteen  years  ago,  and  located  his  business 
on  Willow  Street,  associating  with  himself  Mr.  6.  N.  Spinney, 
under  the  firm  name  of  B.  F.  &  O.  N.  Spinney.  Subsequently, 
the  last  named  gentleman  retired,  and  for  a  few  years  the  business 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Spinney  alone.  More  recently  Mr. 
Ivers  L.  Witherell,  who  is  thoroughly  informed  in  all  the  practical 
details  of  manufacturing  shoes,  became  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  rapidly  rising  reputation  of  the  house,  the  popularity  of  the 
style  of  goods  it  was  enabled  to  put  upon  the  maiket,  the  confi- 
dence it  inspired  throughout  the  trade,  and  the  energy  manifested 
by  its  managers,  soon  made  a  change  of  location  needful  in  order 
to  secure  greater  facilities  for  meeting  the  demands  of  a  constant- 
ly increasing  business.  Accordingly,  the  present  extensive  and 
convenient  factory  was  erected  on  Union  Street,  and  the  business 
transferred  to  it  in  the  year  1864.  This  factory,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  thoroughly  furnished  with  all  modem  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing shoes.  The  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  manage- 
ment have  always  prompted  a  timely  adoption  of  the  best  methods 
in  this  line  of  business.  And  one  needs  but  to  visit,  as  we  have 
done,  the  varied  and  extensive  departments  of  the  establishment, 
ascend  from  basement  to  upper  floor,  and  note  the  different  suc- 
cessive stages  through  which  a  shoe  is  obliged  to  pas$aJajttfder 
to  be  convinced  of  the  thorough  system  and  efficiency  thainfessrs. 
Spinney  &  Co.  have  introduced  into  their  busintfss. 
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The  mechanical  appliances  are  not  only  the  best  and  most  com* 
plete  known  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  but  one  can  see  at  a 
glance,  that  the  persons  representing  the  different  departments  of 
the  work  manifest  the  intelligence  that  bespeaks  the  highest  capaci^ 
tj  in  producing  the  best  results  of  the  labor  under  their  control. 
By  a  natural  wisdom  and  a  shrewd  judgment  of  human  nature,  this 
establishment  has  succeeded  in  drawing  about  it  the  most  skilful 
labor  in  the  craft  of  "  St.  Crispin."  This  fact  is  evinced  by  the 
well-known  standing  of  its  goods  throughout  the  trade. 

There  is  one  thing  we  feel  called  upon  to  say  in  contemplating 
the  course  of  this  house  —  it  has  never  been  willing  to  sacrifice  its 
reputation  for  manufacturing  a  line  of  first-class  goods,  that  will 
bear  the  most  rig^d  tests,  in  obedience  to  the  clamor  for  a  cheap 
and  common  article  of  wear.  It  has  valued  more  a  permanent 
reputation  for  durability  and  taste,  than  the  temporary  triumph 
of  depreciated  products  which  are  now  so  extensively  placed  upon 
the  market. 

This  fact  explains 'why  this  establishment  commands  the  pat- 
ronage of  so  many  of  the  best  shoe  houses  in  our  large  cities.  It  is 
reliable  and  straightforward  in  its  business  methods,  depends  upon 
the  merits  of  its  goods  ;  is  not  fickle  and  sensational  in  its  style, 
and  therefore  wins  its  patrons  into  permanent  customers. 

The  modern  demand  for  **  shoddy  "  has  not  broken  down  its 
faith  in  the  sound  maxim  of  business  that  a  good  article  at  a  fair 
price  is  better  than  a  poor  one  at  more  than  it  is  worth.  At  the 
same  time  such  are  the  financial  resources  of  the  firm,  its  advan- 
tages in  purchasing  stock,  its  system  of  trained  and  skilful  labor, 
and  the  extent  of  its  operations  in  this  branch  of  industry,  that  it 
has  been  able  to  put  into  the  shoe  markets  of  the  country  the  very 
best  qualities  of  goods  at  the  most  reasonable  prices ;  thus  de- 
monstrating that  it  is  possible  to  hold  a  reputation  for  first  class 
goods  that  will  secure  the  confidence  of  the  buyer,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  furnish  them  at  prices  that  will  compel  his  pat- 
ronage. 

Messrs.  Spinney  &  Co.,  making  a  speciality  in  their  factory  of 
ladies'  wear,  and  being  determined  that  that  speciality  shall  hold 
the  highest  position  in  the  market,  may  take  some  pleasure  in 
reflecting  that  their  original  purpose,  so  uniformly  sustained,  has 
brought  them  reputation  and  success. 

The  wrfter  of  this  sketch  is  familiar  with  the  leading  shoe  houses 
in  the  large  businesscentres  of  the  country  ;  and  in  the  great  West 
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particularlj,  where  this  well-known  firm  fiuds  its  principal  market, 
tlie  quality  of  its  gooda  commaDds  the  highest  confidence.  It 
Btunds  as  tui  example,  in  this  day  when  elegance  and  variety  in  tbe 
make-up  of  shoes  are  so  maivelloue,  of  the  lightness,  grace,  nd 
beauty  of  the  "  fine  art "  of  protecting  and  decorating  the  foot 

AVe  predict  for  this  well-estahlisbed  business  a  future  of  greater 
success,  even,  than  has  characterized  its  past.  Tbe  introduction 
of  steam  and  machinery  makes  extension  of  labor  wonderfulJy 
practicable-  Past  success  will  be  but  a  stepping-stone  to  ftrtnre 
efibrts.  Skill  and  energy  will  prompt  to  larger  plans,  and  if  we 
do  not  mistake,  we  shall  still  find  the  catabliahmfint,  whose  conrtes? 
enabled  us  to  give  the  facts  of  this  article,  holding  a  leading  place 
among  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  the  "  City  of  Soles." 
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Of  MilrUFACIURE,  —  TUB  HACHUtEBr 

Wheu  Gutenberg  firat  conceived  of  his  famous  types,  which 
have  revolutionized  tiie  worid,  he  could  hardly  have  dreamed  of  a 
spirit  like  that  of  American  euterpriac,  which  was  to  arise  in  the 
theo  far  future,  and  demand  of  one  typo  in  tho  nineteenth  century 
more  extent  of  execution,  —  that  is,  of  ink-spreading,  —  than  ho 
with  his  clumsy  types  could  safely  attempt  with  a  whole  font. 
But  Gutenberg  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  was  some- 
where about  the  year  1435  that  ho  invented  his  wonderful  symbols. 
With  all  its  wars  among  nations,  the  world  was,  notwithstanding,  a 
peaceable  planet  then  in  comparieon  with  the  hubbub  and  noise 
which  extended  commerce  and  tho  intellectual  con6icta  which 
science  have  now  everywhere  inspired.  What  would  Gatenbcrg 
have  thought  of  tliat  printing  art  which  demands  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  single  letter  one  hundred  and  sixty  foot  of  lumber,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  use  of  small  types  in  countless  profusion 
almost  as  numborloBs  as  the  sands  on  the  seashore  ? 

But  back  of  Gutenberg,  as  far  as  tho  year  900, — if  we  arc  to 
credit  plausible  testimony,  —  that  wonderful  people,  the  Chinese, 
made  printed  impressions  from  engraved  wooden  blocks;  and  it 
may  be  that  in  tiicir  ages  of  experiooce  they  may  have  come  to 
need,  and  learned  to  make,  letters  both  larger  and  smaller  than 
Yankee  ingenuity  has  devised,  p'ar  in  advance  of  us  miserable 
Westerners,  tho  Orientals  had  the  good  sense,  centuries  ago,  to  know 
that  a  paper  currency  is  preferable  to  a  metallic  one,  and  therefore 
"  mai^  i  paper  money "  then,  like  the  sensible  people  they  are, 
(1285) 
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masters  of  the  world's  best  political  economy.  And  since  we  for- 
eigners are  not  permitted  to  inspect  Chinese  workshops  and  stor 
dios  of  art,  we  are  ignorant  as  to  whether  they  accomplish  in 
wood  type  the  greatest  possible  successes.  But  regarding  Europe 
and  this  country,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  representative 
manufactures  of  wood  type,  —  an  art  which  has  revived  in  latter 
years,  after  a  comparative  obscuration  by  metal  type  for  centuries, 
and  become  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  fact  is  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  advertising  enterprise  in  the  United  States, 
which  will  not  be  satisfied  wiUi  modest  display,  but  must  express 
itself  in  the  largest  as  well  as  most  fanciful  posters,  etc.,  for  the 
construction  of  which  metal  type  are  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Wood  type  have,  since  the  early  days  of  printing,  been  made  to 
some  extent ;  but  it  was  not  before  the  year  1827  that  its  manufac- 
ture became  anything  like  a  special  and  regular  business,  even  on 
a  small  scale.  In  that  year  Mr.  Darius  Wells,  a  printer  in  New 
York,  cut  several  fonts  of  wood  type  for  his  own  use,  which 
proved  so  much  superior  to  the  wood  type  then  sparsely  in  use, 
that  he  was  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
this  order  of  type  as  a  distinct  business.  His  tools,  patterns,  and 
processes  were,  as  a  natural  incident  of  a  business  in  its  crude 
state,  very  rude  and  unskilful,  in  comparison  to  those  existing  to- 
day in  the  factory  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  wood  type,  the 
Messrs.  William  H.  Page  &  Co.,  of  Greenville,  Conn. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Wells  entered  upon  the  business,  a  Mr. 
Edwin  Allen,  of  South  Windham,  Conn.,  also  embarked  in  it,  and 
continued  it  for  many  years,  his  business  eventually  becoming  in- 
corporated in  that  of  Messrs.  Page  &  Co.  Indeed,  the  principle  of 
the  chief  machines  used  by  Mr.  Allen  is  still  preserved,  though 
with  many  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  instruments  in 
the  machines  now  operated  by  Messrs.  Page  &  Co.  The  business 
made  fair  progress  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Allen  ;  and  a  very  re- 
spectable business  was  also  conducted  by  Darius  Wells  ft  Co.,  at 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  but  the  business  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  re- 
quiring for  its  conduct,  not  only  that  order  of  business  talent 
which  judiciously  supplies  an  existing  demand,  but  also  the  fore- 
casting and  planning  genius  which  creates  a  demand  commensurate 
with  the  ability  to  respond  to  it.  Finally,  the  man  combining  the 
requisite  talents  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  H.  Page, 
tlie  founder  and  principal  of  the  house  of  William  H.  Page  &  Co., 
to  whom  we  have  before  alluded. 
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The^  biographies  of  men  who,  like  Mr.  Page,  make  their  dis- 
iihctive  mark  in  the  promotion  of  a  great  industry,  or  an  elegant 
art,  are  never  without  interest  to  the  general  public ;  and  that  of 
Mr.  Page  may  properly  be  dwelt  upon  in  a  work  of  this  kind  in  a 
cursory  manner.  Mr.  Page  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1829, 
and  began  his  business  career  in  a  "  country  printing  office ''  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Ho  continued  to  follow,  as  apprentice  and 
"jour,"  the  profession  of  a  type-setter  for  some  sixteen  years  in 
dififerent  cities  of  Now  York  and  New  England,  and  finally  mado 
his  way  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  was  induced  by  a  friend  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  manufacturing  wood  type. 
With  a  ready  grasp  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Page's  inventive  mind 
foresaw  what  the  future  might  have  in  store  for  him,  if  the  proper 
business  conditions  could  be  controlled.  Quite  proficient  in  land- 
scape painting  and  designing,  he  had  an  intellectual  turn  of  mind, 
and  disciplined  by  having  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  sundry 
studies  which  he  could  now  make  available,  he  set  himself  with 
confidence  to  work  out  the  problem  of  a  large  and  honorable  busi- 
ness fi-om  the  fragmentary  elements  which  he  found  at  hand.  It 
was  in  the  fall  of  1854  that,  with  no  one  to  instruct  him,  he  began 
the  work  of  a  type-trimmer  or  finisher.  His  judgment  was  his 
only  guide.     What  machinery  he  had  was  poor. 

For  about  two  years  matters  progressed  slowly  and  unsatisfactori- 
ly, and  Mr.  Page  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  by  greatly  improved 
machinery  could  the  proper  finishing  be  profitably  given  to  the 
type.  His  first  step  was  to  procure  the  machinery  of  a  wood-type 
establishment  which  had  failed  several  years  before,  and  with  cour- 
age and  genius  as  his  capital,  and  with  the  responsibilities  of  a 
"master  of  a  household''  upon  his  shoulders, — for  he  had  just  then 
married,  — he  started  a  factory  on  his  own  account  at  South  Wind- 
ham, Conn.  This  was  in  1856.  During  the  next  year  many  im- 
provements were  made  in  his  machinery,  and  a  much  superior  kind 
of  type  produced.  1857  was  a  year  of  financial  disasters,  and 
nothing  but  the  artistic  merit  of  Mr.  Page's  type  could  have  saved 
him  from  being  wrecked  with  the  many  business  houses  which  then 
went  down.  But  the  business  survived  in  a  healthy  state,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  was  removed  to  Greenville,  Conn.,  where  ex- 
tensive quarters  were  secured ;  and  soon  finding  that  the  demand 
for  his  wares,  the  improved  kinds  which  he  had  meanwhile  devised, 
required  the  addition  of  more  extensive  improvements  in  machin- 
ery, and  a  larger  capital  than  he  then  possessed,  Mr.  Page  entered 
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into  partncrfihip  with  Mr.  Samuel  Mowry,  a  wealthy  capitalist  and 
experienced  business  man,  of  Greenville.  Extenaive  additions 
were  then  made  to  the  machinery  of  the  establishment ;  but  such 
has  been  the  steady  march  of  im{Mroyement  therein  that  it  is 
only  within  the  past  four  or  five  years  that  Mr.  Page's  excellent 
machinery  can  be  said  to  have  become  perfected.  This  is  now 
unequalled  for  its  purpose  in  the  whole  field  of  mechanics ;  and 
the  type  of  this  firm  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in 
use.  Indeed,  Messrs.  Pago  &  Co.  may  be  said  to  control  the  mar- 
ket for  wood  type,  and  to  be  virtually  without  competition. 

The  ;factory  of  Messrs.  William  II.  Page  &  Co.  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shetucket  River,  and  utilizes  a  water  power  of  incal- 
culable value  to  a  manufacturing  interest.  This  firm  not  only 
possess  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  extensive  business,  but 
are  prepared  to  meet  any  increasing  demands  the  business  may  re- 
quire in  coming  years.  This  establishment  gives  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  hands,  a  goodly  portion  of  whom  are  females,  who 
exhibit  great  skill  in  the  Bianipolation  of  the  deft  and  delicate 
machinery. 

The  principal  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  type  is 
hard  maple,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  establishment  is  mostly 
selected  on  the  Connecticut  hills,  neai'  to  and  far  fi"om  the  factory, 
by  Mr.  Page  himself,  and  is  brought  in  logs  to  the  factory.  These 
are  first  sawn  iu  cuts  across  their  diameter,  then  steamed,  and  sub- 
sequently packed  away  in  a  diying  room  for  fully  two  years  before 
they  are  made  up  into  type.  The  blocks  are  then  dressed  very 
smooth  by  hand,  and  planed  to  type  height  by  machinery,  every 
piece  being  gauged,  to  insure  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  upper 
surface  is  then  twice  lacquered  and  also  twice  sandpapered,  leaving 
it  in  a  perfectly  smooth  and  polished  condition.  They  are  then 
sawed  into  pieces  of  the  requisite  size  for  the  letters  required,  and 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  work  begins.  Wood  letters  for 
posters  and  general  printing  are  made  from  the  size  of  two-line 
pica,  or  one  third  of  an  inch,  up  to  about  twenty  inches,  by  ma- 
chinery, and  cut  partly  by  hand,  from  the  latter  size  up  to  the 
largest  thus  far  made,  which  requires  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of 
lumber  per  letter  I  , 

The  machine  for  cutting  the  type  from  a  pattern  is  a  most  in- 
genious contrivance,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  describe  or  explain  without  diagrams.  The  whole  thing 
being  made  of  cast  iron  and  steel,  the  movable  part  resting  on  a 
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large  caat-iron  table,  the  pattern  ia  fastened  !a  at  one  point,  while 
the  block  for  the  letter  is  fastened  at  another.  A  tracer  at  one 
comer  of  the  machine  Ib  made  to  follow  the  pattern,  while  the  cut- 
ter at  another  point  cuts  the  letter.  The  cutter  makes  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  revolutions  per  miDote.  As  the  machine 
is  adjustable,  a  number  of  sizes  can  be  cut  from  the  same  pattern. 
A  difScnIty  is  here  experienced  in  making  borders  for  two  colors 
in  wood.  Afler  oue  lot  is  made,  and  the  machine  altered  or  changed 
to  a  different  size,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reset  it  so  that  a 
continuation  of  the  same  border  would  match  the  first  ono  cut. 
When  the  letters  Are  taken  from  the  machines,  thcj  go  into  the 
bands  of  the  type-trimmer,  where  the  best  of  skilled  workmanship 
is  required  to  give  them  the  finishing  touches,  then  soaked  iu  oil, 
and  put  up  in  pack^ee  of  coDvenient  lengths  for  boxing. 

There  are  also  several  machines  for  the  preparation  of  various 
other  styles  of  wood-cutting,  a  most  successful  feature  being  the 
elegance  achieved  in  the  cutting  of  tint-blocks  for  envelopes  and 
other  purposes.  The  lines  on  these  blocks  are  cut  bo  exceedingly 
fine  and  delicate  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  print  from  them  without  the  ink  at  once  filling  the  surface 
of  the  block ;  yet  some  of  the  choiceet  specimens  of  press-work 
that  we  are  familiar  with  have  been  done  from  these  same  wooden 
tint-blocks.  The  type-cutting  machines  arc  quite  expensive  affura, 
some  of  those  uaed  b^  Messrs.  P^e  &  Co.  having  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  build. 

The  accompanying  full-page  engraving  illuatrates  some  of  the 
exquisite  wood-type  workmanship  of  Messrs.  William  II.  Page  & 
Co.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  art  is  specifically  confined  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  includes  rules,  borders,  etc.,  con- 
nected with  the  printing  business. 
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COUrAXV,  OP  GBKBIITILI.B 
IVPOBTANT  MACHINES  > 
1  BOWKN   COHBIKATIOH   BE 


THt    lIBLEr  rBOtaaRlPmFBUS.  — Fl^EBESOUIE*,  Etc 

Perraps  nothing  in  tha  hisiory  of  buman  progress  ia  more 
mariied  than  are  modern  improrefflents  in  Tehicles  of  transports 
tion,  especially  those  adapted  to  the  conveyaDce  of  persons. 
And  among  these  improvements  none  are  mora  important  than 
those  which  have  been  effected  in  asletrees,  and  by  the  invention 
of  Tariona  springs,  to  make  the  coach,  wagon,  or  whatever  the 
vehicle  may  be,  more  comfortable  to  its  occupant. 

Chariots,  or  two-wheeled  vehicles,  always  clumsy  in  their  mov- 
ing parts,  and  made  tolerable  to  the  eye  only  by  the  graceful  shape 
of  their  upper,  or  box  work,  existed  in  the  earliest  historic  periods. 
These  were  mostly  used  by  kings  and  grandees  on  state  occasions, 
or  by  soldiers  in  battle,  sometimes  having  scythes  and  cnxAed 
knives  affised  to  their  axles.  When  Pharaoh  set  Joseph  over 
Egypt,  ho  "  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had" 
{Oen.  xli.  43),  which,  though  a  nominal  honor,  must  have  been  a 
sort  of  "  cross  "  for  poor  Joseph  to  bear,  inasmuch  as  without 
springs  the  clumsy  chariot  conld  hardly  have  been  equal  for  case 
to  a  modern  lumber-box  wagon.  Solomon  did  more  or  less  busi- 
ness in  the  chariot  line,  as  is  evident  from  1  Kings  x.  29.  The 
business  was  probably  a  profitable  one,  as  those  poor  vehicles  sold 
for  six  hundred  shekels,  or  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  of  our  money.  In  reading  of  these  clumsy  affairs  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  refiecting  upon  Solomon's  having  been  a  man  of 
(1878) 
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superior  wisdom,  one  is  led  to  wonder  that  some  improvements 
in  these  vehicles  were  .not  made  by  hSm.  He  ought  at  least  to 
have  displayed  the  small  modicum  of  genius  which  it  requires  to 
invent  carriage  springs  of  a  poor  kind.  Bttt  the  history  of  man 
shows  that  talent  and  genius  have  been  distributed  along  down  the 
line  of  the  ages  among  men  with  a  sort  of  parsimony  on  the  part 
of  Nature,  as  if  the  good  dame's  gifts,  or  source  of  the  same, 
were  limited.  Perhaps  it  is ;  and  this  would  account  for  Solo- 
mon's stupidity  in  persisting  in  riding  in,  and  dealing  in,  lumber- 
box  chariots,  constructed  with  bungling  axles. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  chariots  to  some  extent,  but 
the  general  use  of  these  or  other  wheeled  vehicles  was  impossible 
in  early  times  on  account,  of  the  want  of  suitable  roads.  Even  till 
after  the  middle  ages,  during  which  riding  was  principally  done  on 
horseback,  carriages  were  uncommon,  so  much  so  that  one  of  an 
indifferent  and  uncomely  structure  was  thought  fit  to  be  mentioned 
in  history,  if  it  chanced  on  occasion  to  bear  a  king.  Even  in  1550 
there  were  only  three  coaches  to  be  found  in  Paris,  then  a  distin- 
guished city.  Coaches  were  introduced  into  England  in  1554,  the 
first  by  a  Dutchman,  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  use.  Soon  after 
"divers  great  ladies,"  in  jealousy  of  the  queen,  caused  coaches 
to  be  made  for  themselves,  to  ride  up  and  down  the  country  in ; 
and  after  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  ceutuiy  tiie  coach-making  trade 
obtained  some  foothold  in  England. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  nothing  better  than  the 
common  ox-cart,  or  the  most  cumbersome  wooden-axle  lumber-box 
wagon  was  known  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century  the  greatest  advance  made  in  carriages  was 
the  adaptation  to  some  of  the  leathern  side-spring.  To  the  intro- 
duction and  perfection  of  the  iron  axle  and  the  best  class  of  steel 
springs,  permitting  lightness  of  structure,  is  due  the  present  ele- 
gance of  our  wagons  and  carnages,  which  have  no  equals  in  the 
world.  The  traveller  from  this  country  to  Europe  is  at  once 
struck  with  the  comparative  cumbersomencss  and  inelegance  of 
European  vehicles. 

The  axle  and  spring  manufacture  in  this  country  constitutes  a 
large  business  interest,  employing  a  grent  amount  of  capital  and  a 
large  number  of  hands  in  various  parts  of  the  land.  The  repre- 
sentative establishment  of  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of 
springs  and  axles,  both  in  the  matter  of  quality  and  in  that  of 
quantity  as  regards  the  perfectly  finished  kinds  of  the  same,  is  that 
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The  Bereral  plMea  of  the  eprin^  are  rolled  from  their  centtes, 
gradtiHllj  thioniag  to  their  ends,  where  tbej  present  ft  sharp  edge 
tmder  a  gauge,  so  that  the  spring  when  made  preseitta  on  its  sur- 
face a  perfectly  regular  declension  in  thickness  from  the  centre  to 
the  ends  of  the  backs,  where  the  latter  are  nnited  to  the  heads. 
There  are  many  sdvant^^es  in  springs  thus  made,  both  as  regards 
elasticit;  and  dar^ility,  as  well  as  elegance.     The  worfemui  first 
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shapes  out  the  backs  to  suit  his  pattern,  and  then  aiQusU  each 
plate  to  it.  When  otherwise  finished  the  spring  is  tempered  in  oil. 
No  spring  is  flowed  to  leave  the  estaWiabment  till  it  has  under, 
gone  the  most  thorough  tests.  Having  won  their  high  reputation 
by  extreme  care  in  the  manufacture  of  their  wares,  this  house  con- 
tinues to  preserve  it  by  the  same  means. 

Aside  from  its  axles  and  springs,  this  establishment  is  worthy  of 
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comment  here  in  the  fact  that  it  controlB  the  manufacture  of  sev- 
eral  most  important  machines  for  working  in  iron.  Among  these 
we  have  selected  three  for  especial  meiition,  one  of  them  being  the 
60-called  ''  Reed  and  Bowen  Punch  **  (a  cut  of  which  we  here  give, 
and  which  will  better  describe  the  machine  than  can  mere  words), 
for  blacksmiths'  and  carriage  smitiis'  use ;  another  being  **  Sibley's 
Self-oiler  Journal  Box,"  which  we  will  describe  farther  on ;  and 
the  third  being  one  of  the  most  marvellous  inventions  -ever  mculc 
in  mechanics,  and  known  as  "  West's  American  Tire-setter/'  rep- 
resentations of  which  accompany  this  article  on  the  annexed  page 
of  cuts.  The  punch  is  of  immense  power,  and  comprises  in  its 
construction  a  pair  of  shears.  Its  combination  of  levers,  four  in 
number,  is  such  that,  with  100  lbs.  power  on  the  lever,  a  pressure 
of  more  than  70,000  lbs.  is  given  to  the  punch  proper,  and  more 
than  52,000  lbs.  to  the  shears.  The  whole  machine  weighs  but 
850  lbs.  On  the  top  of  the  machine,  where  two  Ivheele,  like,  with 
handles,  are  observed  attached,  two  ends  of  a  tiro,  for  example, 
may  be  placed,  held  by  these  notched  wheels,  and  be  thoroughly 
"upset"  with  one  motion  of  the  lever,  rendering  cutting  and 
welding  entirely  unnecessary ;  and  a  perfect  circle  of  any  size  can 
be  formed  by  placing  an  iron  bar  in  a  **  bender  "  at  the  end  of  the 
shears.  By  this  machine  saws  are  gummed  with  a  freedom  and 
celerity  never  obtained  by  any  other  machine.  Only  one  man  is 
required  to  work  the  machine.  This  punch  has  already  acquired* 
the  reputation  among  firs^class  manufactures  due  to  its  great 
merits. 

The  Sibley  selfk>ner  journal  box  isa  specwncn  of  perfect  mech- 
anism. It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Rufuft  SiWoy,  the  suporin* 
tendent  of  the  establishment.  The  journal  box  may  bo  fixed  on  a 
stand  or  suspended  in  "  hangers."  The  journal  box  is  united  with 
the  improved  hanger  by  bolt  and  check-nuts,  and  is  so  constructed 
externally  as  to  adapt  itself,  being  hung  on  trunnions,  to  any  up- 
and-down  or  lateral  motion  of  the  shaft,  fulfilling  perfectly  in  this 
regard  the  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  constructed  in  two  pieces, 
a  base  and  cap  fitting  to  each  other.  Withyi,  in  each  part,  is  cut 
half  of  an  oil-chamber ;  within  this  chamber,  and  aflSxed  by  a  screw 
to  the  shaft,  is  an  iron  ring  ^^th  ti  small  scoop  attached  to  it,  and 
which  revolves  with  the  shaft,  the  scoop  at  every  revolution  dip^ 
ping  np  the  oil  from  the  chamber  and  carrying  it  upward  so  as  to 
constantly  lubricate  the  shaft.  A  groove  is  made  in  either  end  of 
the  base  leading  to  the  oil-chamber,  through  which  whatever  oil 
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may  have  found  its  w^r  to  the  ends  of  the  journal,  after  being 
there  prevented  from  leaking  out  by  grooves  formed  in  the  ends 
of  the  journal,  may  trickle  back  to  ibe  chamber.  In  each  end  of 
the  cap  are  cut  sockets^  in  which  sponges  or  cotton  waste  are 
placed,  which  duly  spread  the  oil  upon  the  shaft,  as  well  as  aid  ia 
preventing  its  escape  at  the  ends.  This  journal  needs  supplying 
with  oil  but  once  a  year,  and  saves  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  oil  which  would  be  required  in  other  journals.  These 
journals  have  undergone  eome  two  years'  constant  trial  in  some  of 
our  largest  manufactories,  and  persons  using  the  like  could  not  be 
induced  to  forego  them.  Another  advantage  of  this  journal  is, 
that  it  is  easily  adaptable  to  the  shaft,  the  simplest  mechanic  being 
able  to  put  it  up. 

The  "  West  Tire-setter,"  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Jonathan  B. 
West,  whose  name  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  those  of  the  most  im- 
portant inventors  of  the  world,  consists  of  a  band  formed  of  four  or 
more  thin  leaves  of  iron  or  steel,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  six 
inches  wide,  thus  making  a  flexible  band  of  immense  strength, 
which  adapts  itself  to  close  contact  with  the  whole  circumference 
of  any  ordinary  sized  wheel,  and  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  steel 
screw,  operated  by  hand,  lever,  or  other  power,  brings  sufficient 
pressure  upon  the  tire  to  compress  or  upset  it  any  required 
amount,  to  properly  and  effectually  tighten  any  new  or  old  loose 
*tire  in^ess  than  two  minutes,  without  removing  the  bolts,  scratch- 
ing the  varnish,  or  in  any  way  injuring  the  wheel.  It  requires 
ordinarily  about  twenty  minutes  to  set  the  tires  on  a  set  of  cai^ 
riage  wheels.  At  a  test  of  a  large  size  power  machine  at  the  fac- 
tory, an  iron  tire,  three  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  was 
shortened  three  inches  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  injury,  and 
without  being  placed  on  a  wheel.  This  would  seem  incredible  to 
most  scientists,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

The  saving  by  this  method  is  obvious.  No  heat,  no  water,  no 
taking  out  bolts,  no  breaking,  scratching,  or  burning  the  paint  or 
varnish,  and  saving  in  time  to  the  person  using  the  machine,  and 
to  the  customer,  by  having  his  carriage  to  use,  full  eighty  per 
cent,  over  the  old  method.  Every  carriage-maker  should  be  pro 
vided  with  one  of  these  machines,  and  no  village  blacksmith  should 
be  without  one.  The  |Hrioes  of  these  machines  range  from  $150  to 
$650,  according  to  size.  One  man  alone  can  work  ihe  machine 
easily.  We  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  commending  this  marvel  of 
mechanism  to  public  consideration. 
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The  Moviy  Axle  and  Machine  Oompany  are  also  solfl  maDu&o- 
tnrers  of  Sibtey'a  Photograph  Fress,  which  may  be  described  as 
'  an  ibverted  car  working  witliin  a  frame  on  four  wheels,  which  are 
BO  connected  with  the  roller  by  which  the  pictaro  is  rolled  as  to 
move  along  with  it,  thus  preventing  the  card  from  "  carling,"  and 
obviating  the  artistic  deformity  which  always  follows  tite  use  of 
the  rollers,  by  the  elongation  of  the  picture  which  they  produce. 
Good  pictures  are  thus  usually  spoiled.  This  establishment  also 
manufactures  paper  engines,  rag  boilers,  and  all  the  machinery 
connected  with  paper-making,  up  to  the  Fonrdrinier  machine. 

The  Mowry  Axle  and  Machine  Company  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  to  be,  not  only  the  leading  manufacturers  of  carriage  axles 
and  springs  in  this  country,  but  peculiarly  alive  to  the  prunotioB 
of  excellent  machiuery  of  varions  kinds. 


STENCIL    PLATES. 


1  tni  tnntED  statm.— 
•  BtranrKU  bbtorb  1841.  —  *bb  ot-dbit  iiABiivjUTTimBRa  ix  ibis  codbibt, 

MBSaSS.   JORK   POPB  AND   SOV,   OF  BOBTOV,   »&•■. 

The  stcDcil  plate  belongs  to  that  class  of  mechanical  contriv- 
ances which,  like  the  acrew,  the  jack-knife,  or  the  common  pin, 
while  they  arc  very  simple  in  themselves,  are  so  important  that 
we  could  hardly  esist  without  them.  The  stencil  plate  is  a  ttun 
plate  of  wood,  metal,  leather,  or  other  substance,  used  in  oma- 
mental  painting,  the  marking  of  names,  &c.  The  pattern  of  the 
ornament  or  name  is  cut  out  of  the  plat£,  whi<eh  is  then  laid  on  the 
flat  surface  to  be  marked,  and  the  paint  or  ink  brushed  over  it. 
How  old  is  this  process  of  BtencUing,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing ;  but  probably  something  like  the  modem  stencil  plate  was 
discovered  early  in  the  art  of  ornamental  coloring ;  and  we  know 
that  stencils  were  cut  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  busincBB  of  nunufacturing  Btcncil  plates  is  quite  extensire 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  is  constantly  increasing 
with  the  advance  of  various  commercial  enterprises,  in  the  con- 
ducting of  which  t)ie  stencil  is  found  a  great  convenience.  Prob- 
ably ten  times  more  atencils  arc  now  in  use  than  were  employed 
ten  years  ago.  Everybody  has  learned  the  importance  of  the 
stencil  for  marking  clothing,  books,  umbrellas,  and  various  other 
light  personal  property,  while  business  men  in  all  departments  of 
trade  find  the  stencil  the  only  satisfactory  and  economic  means  of 
marking  boxes,  bales,  and  barrels  of  goods  for  transportation.  In 
immense  cnterpriseB  like  those  of  oar  express  companies,  the 
stencil  is  invaluable.  The  countless  packages  of  goods,  and  bar- 
rols  of  flour,  sent  hither  and.  thither  over  the  land  every  day, 
bear,  for  the  most  part,  the  marks  of  the  Btencil ;  and  it  wonid  be 
an  ingenious  problem  for  some  curious  mathematician  to  solve,  to 
(128!) 
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•  > 

decide  of  what  value  the  stencil  is  to  the  floor  trade  alone  of  the 

country,  in  the  amount  of  valuable  time  it  saves  for  a  given  time, 

in  contrast  with  that  which  would  be  required  by  the  old  forms  of 

marking.     Doubtless,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  the  saving  would 

amount  to  an  enormous  sum  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Up  to  1841,  no  great  business  was  done  in  stencils  in  this 
country.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  stencil  was  made  mostly  of 
pasteboard,  and,  at  that  date,  the  term  "  stencil  **  was  but  little 
understood.  Now,  the  business  is  a  regular  and  established  one, 
and  the  catalogue  of  "  a  name  stencil  outfit "  for  making  stencils 
for  marking  clothing,  is  quite  an  imposing  array  of  items,  con- 
sisting of  an  alphabet  of  dies  for  cutting  capital  and  small  letters ; 
dies  for  cutting  ornamental  designs ;  cases  for  the  dies ;  steel 
hammer ;  steel  shears ;  framing  knife ;  steel  compasses ;  smooth- 
ing stone ;  bed  plate  and  block  scraper ;  rule  and  measure ;  steel 
scribe ;  polishing  brush ;  rubber  for  countersinking ;  lignum  vitas 
block  ;  polishing  powder ;  combination  square  and  scroll  pattern  ; 
brass  and  German  silver  to  make  the  stencils  of;  zinc  frames; 
numerous  vials  of  indelible  ink,  etc.  And  there  are  other  outfits, 
such  as  a  "business  stencil  outfit,''  "  key  check  outfit,"  etc. 

Stencil  plates  are  mostly  made,  nowadays,  from  sheets  of 
brass,  of  the  kind  called  "  low  brass,"  very  malleable  and  soft, 
and  much  care  must  be  taken  in  laying  out  the  work.  Messrs. 
John  and  Frank  6.  Pope,  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
John  Pope  &  Son,  at  No.  8  Dock  Sqnare,  and  No.  9  'Change 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  stencils 
in  the  United  States,  having  commenced  the  business  in  1841. 
Mr.  John  Pope  is  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  Boston,  a  class 
of  men  who,  for  sterling  worth,  native  intelligence,  and  solid  in- 
formation, have  no  superiors,  if  equals,  anywhere,  as  valuable 
members  of  society.  A  life  of  industry  and  moral  integrity  has 
won  for  Mr.  John  Pope,  and  the  firm,  the  full  confidence  of  all 
who  know  him  ;  and  to  this  reason,  probably,  as  well  as  to  the 
perfect  work  done  by  them,  is  due,  in  good  part,  the  fact  that 
this  old  firm  stands  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  stencil-making  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  This  firm  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
adjuncts  of  the  business,  and  manufactures,  among  other  things, 
the  best  kinds  of  "  stencil  paste,"  and  of  various  colors,  princi- 
pally the  blue,  green,  red,  and  black.  Their  paste  is  of  peculiar 
composition,  and  stands  at  the  head  in  the  market. 


HOOKS    AND    EYES. 

Oim  HMT  PAREKT8'  WAST   OV  BOOKR   ANO   BTM.  —  TBB   "  BBBECHEa    BtBU." 
—  THE  INVBNTIOS    OF   HOOK    AVI)     STB    KAKIMQ    HACtUHEKr.  —  TBB   KABC- 

VACTtTRB  in  TBts  coumaT. 

Or  the  millionB  of  penooa  is  the  civiliEed  worid,  who  daily 
depend,  in  arraying  themselveB,  upOD  the  use  of  books  and  eyes, 
hov  few  ever  think  how  much  they  are  dependent  npon  these 
simple  conrenienccB  for  the  make  and  b^on  of  their  garments, 
and  how  long  the  world  was  obliged  to  do  whhont  them,  and 
depend  upon  various  make-shifts,  before  invention  had  arrived  at 
this  simple  device  I  In  the  history  of  coatame,  np  to  the  present 
time,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  g^ven  to  what  may  be  called 
the  industrial  canses  underlying  its  modifications  and  changes. 
With  the  first  mention  of  the  assumption  of  clothing,  that  of  our 
"  first  parents,"  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  tlie  fig  leaf  Is  meutioned 
as  the  garment  they  assumed :  "  and  tiiey  sewed  fig  leaves  tc^ 
gethor,  and  made  themselves  aprons."  The  text  of  the  original 
simply  sn^ests  that  they  clothed  themselves  -with  a  garment 
made  of  leaves,  and  is  not  specific  concerning  its  special  form  or 
shape.  In  fact,  on  account  of  this  vagnenesB,  the  description  of 
the  dress  they  made  varies  in  difi'erent  versions  of  the  SOTiptare ; 
and  what  is  known  among  bibliographera  as  tho  "  Breeches  BiUe  " 
is  a  copy  of  the  editions  of  the  translation  printed  befbiv  the  au- 
thorized one  of  King  James,  which  we  use,  and  in  which  the  pas- 
sage U  translated  "made  themaolvea  breeches."  The  eaiiiest 
clothes  worn  by  mankind  were  anquestionaMy  such  as  are  still 
worn  by  many  tribes  of  the  least  developed  savages,  and  comistfld 
simply  of  a  skin  tied  about  the  loins  with  a  sinew  or  a  withe. 
Before  any  cloth  could  be  made,  men  bad  to  invent  the  entlrs 
process  of  weaving ;  and  the  first  forms  of  garments  which  wera 
made  from  cloth  were  nndoubtcdly  imitations  of  the  skins  they 
(1184) 
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had  before  been  using.  The  very  fonn  of  the  human  figure  jus' 
tifies  the  division  of  ail  clothing  into  two  classes,  those  depend' 
ing  from  the  shoulders,  and  those  from  the  hips.  In  early  times, 
as  in  the  East  up  to  the  present  day,-  the  clothing  worn  was  flow* 
ing,  and  hung  loosely  from  the  shoulders,  being  secured  about  the 
waist,  if  so  confined,  with  a  cord  or  belt.  For  securing  the  va* 
rious  articles  of  dress,  when  garments  fitting  portions  of  the  body 
began  to  be  worn,  strings  were  first  used  ;  and  with  the  invention 
of  lacing,  in  which  a  string  w»s  passed  through  eyelets  made  in 
the  two  edges  of  a  garment,  it  first  became  possible  to  make  a 
closely  fitting  covering  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  which 
should  adapt  itself  to  the  form,  and  display  the  outlines  of  the 
person.  Before  this  the  shoulders  were  covered  with  a  loose 
drapery,  which  either  descended  in  folds  to  the  feet,  or  was  else 
wrapped  about  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  and  kept  confined 
around  the  waist  with  a  girdle  or  belt.  The  garment,  envel- 
oping the  entire  person,  was  made  so  long  as  to  trail  upon 
the  ground.  The  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  having 
the  dress  dragging  on  the  ground  in  front  was  obviated  by 
lifting  it  up,  so  as  to  make  it  even  with  the  feet,  and  then, 
by  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  confining  it,  leaving  the  excess 
in  length  to  fall  over  the  belt,  in  folds  about  the  waist.  A 
somewhat  similar  style  prevailed  in  Rome,  and  remained  in  use 
in  Europe  until  the  middle  ages.  Then,  with  the  invention  of 
lacing,  tightly  fitting  coverings  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
began  to  come  in  use.  The  first  improvement  upon  lacing  was 
tiie  invention  of  buttons,  and  the  ezdusive  use  of  these  was 
finally  replaced  jnith  that  of  hooks  and  eyes.  Before,  however, 
the  advantages  of  this  simple  method  could  be  made  general,  the 
art  of  working  metals  bad  to  be  perfected,  and  the  processes  of 
maanfacture  which  should  so  cheapen  the  production  of  hooks  and 
eyes  as  to  enable  every  one  to  obtain  them,  had  to  bo  invented. 
To  arrive  at  this  has  required  a  long  course  of  industrial  advance. 
Finally,  wire  came  to  be  made  cheaply,  machinery  was  invented 
to  cut  and  bend  it  into  required  shape,  and  hooks  and  eyes  were 
produced  in  immense  quantities,  and  were  put  upon  the  market  at 
prices  seventy-five  per  cent,  lower  than  were  the  like  articles  be- 
fore the  machinery  for  their  manufacture  was  invented.  Hooks 
and  eyes  are  principally  and  extensively  manuftctored  in  Water- 
Obury  and  ^ew  Britain,  Oona. 


Akoko  the  various  axticles  for  peraonal  osq  which  modeni  inge- 
nuity provides  for  our  convenience,  there  is  not  one  which  adds 
more  to  our  comfort  Uian  the  bountiful  supply  of  pins,  which  are 
provided  in  such  quantities  by  the  aid  of  maohinery  and  orgasised 
industry  as  practically  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  The  first  suggestion  of  a  pin  was  unquestionably  lurnished 
to  our  uncivilized  ancestors  by  the  thorns  which  various  plants 
bear ;  and  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who  bad  arrived  at  the 
arts  of  working  metale,  various  substitutes  were  made  for  tbese 
useful  Utile  articles.  Even  up  to  quite  modem  times,  pins,  as  we 
now  have  thorn,  were  noknowD,  and  tintil  the  sixteenth  century  the 
poor  were  obliged  to  miAe  use  of  strings  and  other  makeshiils, 
while  the  rich,  even  the  ladies  of  the  royal  families,  used  ribbons, 
clasps,  or  skewers  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  ivoi?,  bone,  or  wood. 
In  England  pins  were  first  introduced  fmm  France,  in  1543.  In 
this  country  wironirawing,  upon  which  the  manufacture  of  pins 
depends,  was  first  introduced  in  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1666,  Nathaniel  Robbiuson,  "  wyer-drawer,"  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  aid  ia  establishing  the  business.  The  coart, 
however,  did  not  grant  his  request.  In  the  same  montlt  of  the 
next  year  Joseph  Jenks,  Sr,,  desired  "the  favor  of  the  court  to 
advance  a  sume  for  y*  encouragement  of  wyer-drawing,"  et«.  The 
court,  in  reply,  thought  it  "not  meet  to  advance  any  money  on 
that  design  ;  bnt  b^ng  deeiroua  to  encourage  all  persons  among  us 
in  manuall  arts  and  trade  of  pablicque  vtilitye,  and  being  informed 
that  there  are  in  this  towne  a  sett  of  toolcs  for  wyer-drawing,  and 
tiiat  there  be  some  in  this  place  that  are  able  and  skillful  in  that 
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imploy,  the  improovemest  whereof  would  be  Of  greiat  use  in  sundry 
respects,  this  court  doth  therefore  order  the  Ti^asurer  of  the  coun* 
ty  to  disburse  out  of  the  public  treasury  such  a  sume  of  money  as 
will  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  said  instruments  and 
tooles,  not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds ;  and  the  Treasurer  and  Mayor- 
General!  Leveret  are  appointed  and  empowered  to  dispose  of  the 
said  instruments  so  as  may  best  further  the  ends  proposed,  as  also 
to  disburse  forty  shillings  for  the  encouragement  of  those  that 
shall  make  cards  and  pinns  of  the  said  wiar.'' 

Of  the  growth  of  this  proposed  industry  nothing  more  appears 
from  the  records.  The  next  notice  we  find  of  the  business  during 
the  colonial  times  appears  in  the  History  of  Rhode  Island.  Duiv 
ing  the  revolution  pins  were  made  at  Cumberland  by  Jeremiah 
Wilkinson,  who  drew  the  wire  himself  for  their  manufacture.  Up 
to  this  time  the  heads  of  pins  were  made  of  a  fine  wire,  twisted 
firmly  about  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  pin ;  and  during  the  same 
contest  Samuel  Slocum,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  some  twenty-five 
years  before  had  patented  a  machine  for  making  solid-headed  pins 
in  England,  introduced  a  machine  for  making  them  in  this  country, 
and  commenced  their  manufacture  in  Providence.  In  1775  Leonard 
Chester,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  proposed  to  the  legislature  of  the 
state  to  erect  a  pin  factory  in  that  town ;  and  a  few  years  later 
Dr.  A  polios  Ilinslcy,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  a  fertile  inventor, 
invented  a  machine  for  making  pins.  In  1775  the  convention 
which  assembled  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  on  the  3d  of  April,  resolved, 
"  from  common  prudence  and  regard  for  the  colony,  to  encourage, 
both  by  their  influence  and  by  pecuniary  rewards,  the  arts,  manu* 
factures,  and  agnculture  of  the  colony ; "  and  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  the  state,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  followed  the 
same  course,  and,  among  other  measures,  ofiered  fifty  pounds  for 
the  first  twenty-five  dozen  pins  of  domestic  make,  equal  to  those 
imported  from  England,  and  costing  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
dozen.  This  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  scarcity  and  the  cost  of 
pins  in  this  country  just  prior  to,  and  during,  the  revolution. 

Through  various  struggles,  the  manufacture  of  pins  has  in  these 
times  grown  to  be  a  very  important  art  in  this  country.  Probably 
as  good  pins  as  any  made  in  the  world  are  manufactured  here. 

In  1831  Dr.  J.  I.  Howe,  then  of  New  York,  succeeded  in  in- 
venting a  machine  for  making  pins,  which  did  very  good  work, 
and  made  pins  at  one  operation.  The  next  year  a  cqmpany  was 
formed  for  the  manufacture  of  Dr.  Howe's  machine. 
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In  1836  BDother  compaBj  was  fonned  for  makisg  pius  hj  m^ 
chinery,  which  coutiuued  its  operations  nnder  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Howe  until  1865.  Ue&nwhile  Dr.  Howe  invented  sevcnd  im- 
provements  of  great  importance  in  hia  machineB,  unoog  them  (in 
1838)  the  "  rotary  "  machine.  But  this  has  been  materially  iin- 
proved  in  subsequent  times.  These  machines  make  the  solid- 
headed  pin.  At  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  pin-maktDg  machine, 
caute  finally  the  pin-sticking  machine,  which  was  invented  by 
Samuel  Slocum,  and  patented  by  him  in  1841.  Dr.  Ilowe  invented 
an  important  improvement  in  machine  pin'stickers,  which  was 
patented  in  1843 ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Slocum  eventually  became 
joint  owners  of  the  two  patents.  From  that  time  on,  the  pin- 
making  business  steadily  increased  to  its  now  large  proportiona. 
The  chief  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  pina  are  situated 
In  Binningfaam,  Waterbury,  and  Winsbed,  Goon. 


D  Atrtique.  —  -westchestkh  a 


IRT.  —  SLATB  qDABBllSB.  - 

Althodoh  the  early  coloDists  of  Massachusetts  found,  or  could' 
tave  found,  abundant  supplies  of  slate,  stone,  clay  for  bricks,  and 
other  durable  building  material,  yet  for  more  than  a  century  wood 
was  almost  universally  used.  In  1651  in  such  buildings  in  Boston 
as,  according  to  the  description,  wore  "  fairly  set  forth  with  brick, 
tile,  slate,  and  stone,"  these  materials  irerc  imported.  A  single 
building  (King's  Chapel)  was  built  of  the  Braintree  granite,  in 
1752,  the  first  granite  used  in  the  country.  The  Dutch  of  New 
York,  who  imported  the  yellow  brick  from  Holland,  put  stone  on 
the  free  list,  in  1648,  to  encourage  its  inliodnction  from  abroad, 
when  literal  "  free  stone  "  might  have  been  had  for  the  quarrying 
close  by  in  New  Jersey. 

The  foundations  still  standing  of  old  wooden  buildings  erected 
in  the  last  century  show  that  the  early  sottlcrs  made  use  of  such 
surface  stone  as  were  readily  procurable  foi'  this  purpose,  the  rocks 
in  the  fields  and  on  the  hill-sides  furnishing  the  supply,  while  the 
smaller  pieces  were  used  in  the  stonc-wall  boundaries  of  farms  and 
fields.  The  extensive  quarrying  of  the  Qufncy,  Mass.,  granite 
began  early  in  the  present  ceiiturj-,  and  the  first  railroad  in  the 
country  was  built  from  these  quarries,  three  miles  to  the  Neponseli 
74  (1289) 
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River,  in  1827.  It  was  a  horse  railroad,  exclusively  for  the  iranB- 
portation  of  this  stone  for  shipment. 

All  New  England  abounds  in  granite,  which  is  also  found  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  on  Staten  Island,  on  Delaware 
Bay,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  in  California,  and  in  a  few 
other  states.  There  are  very  superior  quarries  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  which  have  the  advantage  of  easy  shipment,  while  the 
stone  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  For  hardness  and 
durability  the  Quincy  granite  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  seen  in 
many  buildings  in  the  large  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has 
been  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  Notable  buildings  of  this  stone 
are  the  Merchants'  Exchange  (now  used  as  a  Custom  House)  and 
the  Astor  House  in  New  York,  and  the  Custom  House  in  New 
Orleans.  Enormous  blocks  for  pillars,  weighing*  many  tons,  have 
been  got  out  in  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  for  many  buildings 
have  been  cut,  finished,  and  numbered  at  the  quarries  in  readiness 
for  laying  in  then*  proper  place  in  the  building,  which  may  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  The  granite  is  quarried  by  drilling  holes  to 
a  small  depth  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  into  which  small  steel 
wedges  are  inserted  and  driven,  and  the  blocks  of  almost  any  size 
are  thus  split  off.  The  granite  of  Staten  Island,  and  of  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  is  much  denser  than  the  Quincy  stone,  and  has 
been  largely  used  in  the  Buss  and  Belgian  pavement  in  New  York 
and  in  other  cities. 

Limestone  and  white  marbles  are  plentiful  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  Vermont,  Western  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 
American  marbles  were  first  used  in  making  busts  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1804.  The  Rutland,  Yt.,  quarries  now  supply  statuary  maiblcs, 
which,  in  whiteness,  texture,  and  purity,  equal  the  celebrated 
marble  of  Carrara.  Several  of  the  statues  designed  for  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  are  from  this  marble.  The 
working  of  the  Vermont  quarries  to  any  extent  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  In  1834  a  factory,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  saws, 
was  established  at  Black  River,  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  marble  from  white  and  variegated  limestone.  Some  of 
the  finest  American  variegated  marbles  are  taken  from  quarries  in 
the  north  of  Vermont,  near  Lake  Champlain.  Gray  and  clouded 
limestones,  quarried  in  Maine,  are  much  used  for  marble  mantels. 
California  produces  a  brilliant  red  and  brown  variegated  marble, 
which  can  be  highly  polished,  and  is  much  used  for  ornamental 
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parposes.  The  Potomac  River  quarries  tnm  out  brecciated  mar- 
bles. The  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  red  marbles  have  been  considerably 
used  in  the. interior  of  the  Capitol  extensions  at  Washington,  and 
in  other  government  buildings.  Very  handsome  fossiliferous  mar- 
bles, containing  petrified  shells,  have  been  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Serpentine  and  verd  antique  marble  quarries  were  worked  fifty 
years  ago  in  Connecticut,  and  they  are  found  in  most  of  the  New 
England  states,  and  in  various  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Of  the  white  marbles,  the  Westchester  and  Sing  Sing,  in  New 
York,  and  the  Vermont  marbles,  are  largely  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  pillars  of  the  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  are  from 
the  Berkshire,  Mass.,  quarries,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  from 
the  Pennsylvania  quarries.  The  marble  in  the  New  York  (old) 
City  Hall  is  from  Massachusetts.  The  stone  in  the  old  Custom 
House,  now  the  United  States  Sub-treasury,  in  New  York,  is  from 
the  Eastchester  quarries.  The  use  of  marble  for  building  purposes, 
particularly  in  New  York,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  superseding 
the  brown  stone. 

Marble  from  Italy,  and  some  manufactured  marble,  to  the 
amount,  perhaps,  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  is  im- 
ported, and  the  United  States  exports  an  equal  or  larger  value 
of  manufactured  marbles  and  other  stone  to  Cuba  and  to  the  New 
Dominion.  There  are  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  marble 
and  stone  works  in  this  country,  whose  annual  manufactures 
amount  to  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

The  brown  freestone,  or  sandstone,  quarried  at  Portland  (former- 
ly a  part  of  Chatham),  Conn.,  has  been  freely  used  in  building  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities.  These  quarries, 
which  are  opposite  Middletown,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  have 
been  worked  more  than  a  century,  and  stone  in  them  is  now  taken 
out  at  a  depth  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  below  the  river. 
In  these  quarries  were  found,  in  1802,  many  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, fossil  footprints  of  gigantic  birds,  some  of  the  prints  meas- 
uring sixteen  inches  in  length  and  ten  in  width,  while  the  tracks 
were  from  four  to  six  feet  apart.  Whole  streets,  in  the  upper  part 
of  New  York,  are  lined  with  brown  stone  fronts  from  the  Portland 
quarries ;  but  the  most  of  these  are  ashler  fronts,  of  a  thin  veneer- 
ing of  brown  stone,  backed  with  brick.  This  stone  works  easily 
into  the  most  ornamental  forms ;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
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the   weather,  and  the   frost  sometimeB  causes  it  to  scale   and 
cramble. 

These  are  the  principal  builduig  stones  found  and  used  in  the 
United  States.  Illinois  produces  an  excellent  marble,  which  is 
much  used  in  Chicago  and  other  cities.  Ohio  supplies  a  very 
handsome  yellow  stone  to  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  In  New 
York,  of  late  years,  a  great  deal  of  di-ab-colored  stone,  which  is  a 
freestone,  but  of  the  species  generally  quarried  for  fine  grind- 
stones, has  been  imported  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  iron  for  stores  and  hotels  is  largely  taking  the  place  of  stone. 

Several  varieties  of  the  harder  sandstones,  especially  those  found 
in  Ulster,  Greene,  and  Albany  Counties,  in  New  York,  and  alon^ 
the  Hudson  River,  are  quarried  in  broad  sheets  for  flagging  and 
curbing.  Similar  quarries  have  lately  been  opened  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Connecticut,  between  Hartford  and  Saybrook.  A 
bright  sandstone,  containing  considerable  mica,  has  for  many  years 
been  quarried  in  the  Bolton  Kange,  in  Connecticut,  and  used  for 
flagging. 

In  1805  a  company  was  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania  for  obtain- 
ing slate  supplies  from  Northampton  County,  for  roofing  and  other 
purposes.  Since  then  very,  valuable  quarries  have  been  opened 
elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Maryland. 
The  extensive  slate  quarries  on  the  Piscataquis  River,  forty  miles 
above  Bangor,  in  Maine,  were  opened  in  1839.  The  slates  are 
quarried  and  easily  split  into  the  desired  thickness  or  thinness  for 
various  purposes,  large  quantities  being  used  for  roofing  and  for 
school  slates. 

The  Virginia  slates  are  generally  green  and  purple ;  the  New 
York  quarries  yield  green,  purple,  and  red  slates,  which  are  used 
in  combination  with  other  colors  to  give  variety  and  figures  on 
roofs.  The  Vermont  quarries,  including  not  less  than  one  bun* 
dred  different  quarries  between  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  Hud- 
son River,  produce  roofing  slate,  material  for  tiles,  mantels,  sills, 
caps,  billiard-table  beds,  and  many  ornamental  as  well  as  useful 
purposes.  The  machinery  is  extensive  and  perfect,  and  water  or 
steam  drives  the  cutters  and  planers.  Occasionally  large  blocks 
are  got  out  for  monuments  or  bases,  and  the  slate  is  of  the  great- 
est purity,  while  the  supply  seems  to  be  inexhaustible. 

Grindstones,  millstones,  and  whetstones  are  quarried  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  few  other  states. 
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Aeddeati  in  hobtlng,  prerentsd,  1068-<{1. 

Adams,  AItIu,  714. 

Adams  Express.  714. 

Adams  press,  7i. 

Adulteration  of  candy,  and  tests,  247-49  ;  white 

lead,  409 ;  soap,  68^. 
Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron,  031. 
Agricola,  G.,  De  Re  Metallica,  8ol. 
Agriculture  Hand  Implements  (article),  693. 
Agriculture.     See  Farm. 
Agriculture,  colonial,  41. 
Alcoholic  liqaors,  (articlei),  896. 
Alden,  Charles,  sketch  of,  666. 

InTonts  condensed  milk,  666. 
Alden,  H.  W.,67. 
Alden,  T.,  type-sefting  machine,  67. 
Alden  Processes  (article),  664  ;  account  of,  668 ; 

Prof.  Krackowiaer's  report,  670;   softness  of 

firuit.  etc.  in,  671 ;  results,  672;  cost,  678. 
Ale  or  beer,  antiquity,  896. 
Allbert,  M.,  730. 
Allen,  A.  F.,  inyentlons,  270-6. 
Allen,  Edwin,  and  wood  tvpe,  1266. 
Allen,  Ethan,  notice  of,  662 ;  lire-arm  patents,655. 
Allen,  Otis,  1078.  • 

Alien  breech-loaders,  669-60. 
Almaden,  guicksilTer  mines,  762. 
Amber,  967. 
Amerioi  yacht,  102. 
American  Bank  Note  Co  ,  584-6. 
American  Dairymen's  Aitsociation.  951. 
American  Educational  Monthly,  228. 
American  Express  Co.,  716. 
American  File  Co  ,  458. 

American  For  Co.,  688. 

American  Lead  Pencils  (article),  728. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  works,  783 ;  testimo- 
nials to  pencils,  787. 

American  Magnetic  Telegraph  (article),  1288. 

American  ornamental  ironwork,  384. 

American  Spiral  Spring  Butt  Co.,  549;  descrip- 
tion and  cuts  of  hinges,  519^ ;  extent  of  use 
of  lilnges,  654. 

Ames'  guns,  605. 

Amusement  and  i«bor«  891. 

Animals,  enjoy  decoration,  485. 

Anim£,  988. 

Annealing  glass,  894. 

Annealing  wire,  421. 

Anossoff,  Qen..  steel  made  by,  984. 
,  Annuities,  864. 

Anthracite  coal,  475 :  introduction  of,  475-6 ; 
for  iron  smelting,  362-8. 

Applegath  b  Cowper's  PresB,  71. 

Aquatint  engraTfng,  492. 
Aqueducts,  Roman,  1207. 
Arehimedean  screw,  466. 
Archimedes,  491,  855. 
Architectural  Iron  Work  (artide),  674. 
Architecttire,  iron  in,  883. 


Arkwright.  R.,  478, 968, 1128. 

Armored  Vessels  and  ArtUlexy  (article),  £97. 

Arras  (tapestry),  461,  837. 

Arsenic,  used  in  shot,  658, 1066. 

Art  Museums,  833. 

ArUficial  Limbs  (article),  425 ;  improred  in  the 
war,  431 ;  of  Union  Artificial  limb  Co.,  482. 

Artillery,  ancient,  600 ;  in  America,  603 ;  ReTo- 
lutionary,  anecdote  of,  604 ;  foundries  in  U.  S., 
604;  Dahlgren's,  604:  Rodman's,  605;  Par- 
rott*s,  605  ;  Wiard's,  605 ;  Ames',  605. 

Assignatfl,  1164. 

Associated  Press,  1218. 

Astor,  J.  J.,  and  tar  trade, 688. 

Auburn  Manufacturing  Co.  (article),  693 ;  New 
York  Branch,  697  ;  lands  and  worlu  of,  698  ; 
extent  of  business,  698. 

Autography,  172. 

Automatic  Relief  Talye  (fire  hose),  274. 

Axes  and  plows  (article),  V2i. 

Axes,  process  of  making,  128;  Tarieties  of,  183. 

Axles,  carriage  (article),  1272 , 

Babbitt,  Isaac,  Babbitt  metals,  854. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  steam  engine,  565 ;  economy 
of,  566 ;  artangement  of,  567-8 ;  boiler  of,  571. 

Babcock,  Alpheus,  820. 

Bacon,  Roger,  706. 

Bailey,  Timothy,  196. 

Balloon  framing.  40. 

Baltimore,  Architectural  Iron  Works  at,  576. 

Baltimore  clippers,  102.  * 

Bank  of  England,  1085-91 ;  monopoly  of,  1088. 

Bank  of  the  U.  8.,  1091-92. 

Bank-note  engraying  (article),  588 ;  procesMS  of, 
586. 

Bank-notes,  European  and  American,  583 ;  U. 
S.  Treas.  and  Nat.  Bank,  586. 

Banks  and  Banking  (article),  1079 ;  early  Euro- 
pean, lfj81-2:  English,  1082:  by  goldsmiths, 
1063 ;  in  U.  S.,  generally,  1092-8  ;  during  the 
rebellion,  1094 ;  present  national,  1094-8 ;  early 
In  U.S.,  1165;  financial  cfisis.  1165;  New 
York  system,  1165  i  naUonal,  ll66-7  ;  circu- 
lation of.  1167. 

Barberini  Vase,  828. 

Barker's  Milk  163. 

Barr,  A.  andR.,1129. 

Bartlett  ore,  for  cine  paint,  1068. 

Bartlett,  Robbins  &  Co.,  Architeetnral  Iron 
Works  of,  576  ;  heating  apparatus,  578 ;  foun- 
dries and  works,  578. 

Bashan,  ancient  cities  of,  548. 

Bayeux  Tttpestry,  886-7. 

Beams,  iron,  574. 

Beard,  Thomas,  1262. 

BeauTais  carpets,  837. 

Beck,  Paul,  shot-tower,  655. 

Beds  (article),  501 ;  history  of,  502 :  <2iieeif  Elte- 
abeth's,  502;  construction  of,  508;  fcather, 
ctUs  of.  503 ;  woTen  and  wire  matteMS,  £04. 

Beecher,  A.  &  Sons,  1225-6. 
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Beecher,  H.  W.,  and  paper  eoUan,  1146 ;   and 

SapoUo,  683.     ' 
Beer,  aatiquity  of,  898  ;   0«niiui  lofre  of,  896 ; 

Chinese,  of  rlM,  899;  with  Saxons  and  Danes, 

900 ;  in  England,  900. 
Beet-sugar,  2H>. 
Belgjum,  gless-maHng,  892;  BaOroad  system, 

Bell,  B«T.  P.,  reaper  of,  886^. 

Bells  (article),  406  ;  history  of,  405 ;  baptism  of. 
406:  in  poetry,  407-8 ;  electrical.  409;  mn- 
siMi,  409:  large  ones,  410  ;  in  uoscow,  410 ; 
Chinese,  411:  weight  of,  411 ;  in  U.  8.,  412; 
making.  413-14 ;  of  steel,  418 ;  metal  for,  418 ; 
inscrlpUons  onjj416-18. 

Bentham.  Gen. ,  870. 

BenK>ln,988. 

Bemot,  B.,  file  machine,  468. 

Bernr  Bros.,  Varnish  works,  980. 

Berthoad  on  docks,  1140 

Bessemer  iron,  tonalities,  940-1;  prooem,  988; 
steel,  848. 

Bible,  soap  of,  675. 

Biddls,  J^  potato^tazch  patent.  428. 

Bigelow,  E.  B.,  carpet  loom,  838 ;  wool-w«aTing 
patents,  918. 

BlUiard  Tables  (artlele),  890;  Phelan  lb  CoUen- 
der's  works,  899. 

Billiards,  popolarity  of,  890 ;  history  of,  895. 

Bills  of  mortality,  865. 

Bituminous  coal,  477. 

Black  lead,  729 ;  artiflclal.729  ;  where  found,  780. 

Black  walnut  tamiture,  1102. 

Blanohard,  T..  700. 

Blanehard,  mul  machine,  1074  • 

Blcaclxing  calico.  626. 

Bog  iron  ore,  85o. 

Boiler,  Baboock  k  WUcox*s,  671 ;  details  of  econ- 
omy of,  671'4. 

Boiler-plates,  rolling,  969. 

Boilers,  pnrlmng  water  for,  82. 

Bolt  cutter,  Wood,  Ught  k  Go.^s,  686. 

Bombshell,  SteTens  elongated,  606. 

Bonnets,  straw,  781. 

Bookbinding,  early ,  4.81-2 ;  first  American,  188 ; 
processes  of.  184. 

Books,  manunctare  of  (article),  181. 

Boot  sewing  machine,  819. 

Borrowdale  mine,  729. 

Boston  Watch  Cbmpany,  78. 

BOttcher,  Inrents  porcelain,  830 

Bottle,  cost  $30,000,  897. 

Boxwood,  for  engraTing,  488 ;  for  rules,  789-40. 

Boyoe,  J.,  patent  rsaper,  833. 

Boyden,  U.  A.,  167. 

Bradford,  Wm.,  204. 

BmldiDg  machines,  799. 

Braithwalte,  steam  flre-enginea.  269.  841. 

Bramah  lock,  1011-12.      "^^       ' 

Bmnoa's  steam  wheel,  611. 

Brandy  of  com,  899. 

Brass,  Boiled  Sheet  (article),  1046 ;  discovery, 
1046 ;  modem  impTOTement8,1046;  Waterbuiy 
manuftctnxe,  104i ;  processes,  1048. 

Breast-wheels,  162. 

Brick,  brick  houses,  86. 

Bridges,  Edmund,  1251. 

Bridges,  Iron  first  used  for,  674. 

Briggs,  Samud,  867. 

Brigham,  B.,  7l6. 

Brisbane,  A.,  newmethod^of  tiaasportatkm,  ^2, 

BrisUes,  scarcity  of,  278. 

Britannia  wars  (article),  863. 

British  manufoctuves,  adtantagas  ow  Ameri- 
can, 872. 

Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge  R.  B«  oars  (article), 
618. 

Brock6doil,Mr.,729.     ^  | 
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Brandne  In  photORiraphy,  816. 
Bnmae  statuanr,  886. 
Broom-corn,  7w. 
Brooms  (article),  746 ;   making,  740 ; 

product,  747. 
Brush  manufoctuTO  (article),  277. 
Brushes,  anciently  unknown,   278 ; 

for,  2iv ;  proceraes  of  making,  279. 
Bucket  wheels,  160. 

Building.     See  Architectural  Tron  Wock. 
BuDding,  adTantages  of  iron  for,  636. 
Burden,  H.,  hone-shoe  machine,  297. 
Burglar,  qualifications  of,  1011. 
Burke,  P.  B.,  714. 
BuxlMon,  A.  B..  1187. 

Burr,  J.  B.  &  Hyde,  191. 

Button,  L.,  fire  eng'ne  InTcntSoos,  84ft. 

Button  engine  woncs,  846. 

Button  endues,  merits  of,  847-3. 

Buttons  and  their*  manufoetnre  (article),  118S; 

ancient  subeUtutes,  1183 ;  materials  of,  1 1S3 ; 

eolleetlooso<;il83;   Tarleties,  1184 ;    awkiag, 

1184. 
Butts,  of  AmMfean  Spiral  Spring  Butt  Co.,  610. 


0.  0.  B.,716. 

Cabinet  and  Parior  Organs  (article),  100 ;  82,000 

sold  in  1870, 112. 
Calamine  stone.  1046. 
Calico,  orig'n  of,  623. 
Calico-printing  (article),  628 ;    In  Bngilaad.  686 : 

prohibited,  626;   In  the  U.  8  ,626,   deCaiker 

process,  626 ;  cylinder  in,  680. 
CaUfomia.  gold  from,  749 ;  qnkksQTer  in,  764 ; 

wheat,  994 
Calliopes  (article),  66L 
Calking  ships,  106. 
Calorie  engine,  698.     ~ 
Calumet,  241. 
Camphene,  978. 
Candy  (article), 247. 
Gannon.    Sire  ArtlUefT,  600 ;  flnteast  InEcc- 

land.851. 
Caoutchouc  (article),  971. 
Carbonate  of  soda  and  steel,  941. 
Carbonie  add  gas,  and  steel,  942. 
Card  clothing  (article),  646. 
Cards  (for  eotton  and  woid),  646 ;  American  In- 

Tentlons,  647  ;  processes  of  makiog,  6IM0. 
Cartiart,  J.,  ImproTed  oxcans,  !!& 
Carlisle  Itti  tables,  866. 
Carolina,  silk  culture  In,  648. 
Carpets  (artirle),  884;   fiasteni  we  of,  88l-6f 

ancient,  886 ;   substitutes  in  Bngland,  S36 ; 

first  English  manof.,  887 ;  first  Fftnch  manuf., 


887;  In  U.S.,  888;   ng, 
Bigelow,  B.  B  ,  loom,  832. 

Carr,  B.  W.,  867. 

(Carriage  axles  and  tpriags  (article).  1272;  _.- 
ufimture  In  U.  8.,  1278 ;  materials  used,  1274 ; 
process  of  man  nocture,  1275. 

Carrtage-building  (artkleV.  808i 

Carriages,  history  t)tj,9m-4 ;  anident  German, 
804;  exoellenee  orAmerican,80&:  Wm.  D. 
Rogen  &  Co., 806 ;  lumber  su^y,  d06 ;  mak- 
ing, 806-9  :  care  in  painting,  809. 

Ouv,  RaUroad  (article),  618. 

Cartridge,  first  metallle,  660. 

Case,  LocKwood  k  Bralnaid,  188. 

Cast  Ixtm,  first  In  U.  8., 358;  welding, Ml ;  R. 
Wood  k  Co.'s.  work  In.  384 ;  first,  351:  foe 
houses,  first  In  N.  T..  675 ;  steiBl  from,  938. 

Casting  chUled  rolls,  9^4. 

Caswell,  B.  S.,  1077. 

Cattle,  early  colonial,  41. 

Caulking  ships,  106. 

(3ans,  Solomon  ds,  UL 
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Cedar,  for  pencils,  7S1. 

Cementation,  935* 

Censuses,  864. 

Chain-stitch,  60. 

Chain,  ancient,  1099 ;  American,  11D8. 

GhaUenge  with  glovp,  657. 

ChaodeUer  made,  313. 

Chapman,  M.,  2312. 

Charcoal,  for  powder,  707. 

Chariots,  in  Solomon*8  time,  1272. 

Charlemagne^s  post  office,  1117. 

Chum,  Salmon  P.,  1243.  * 

Cheese  manufkctura  (article),  961 ;   origin  and 

growth  of.  951 ;    apparatus  and  process,  952 ; 

dangers  of,  954 ;  quantity  made.  954-5. 
Chemical  mannfkcturea  (articled  1104. 
Chemistry.  In  photography,  877. 
Chevreul.  labors  on  nwts  oiia  oils,  077. 
Chicago  Academy,  1107. 
Chicago  fire,  1166. 


ChiUed  Bolls  and  Rolling  Uachinery  (article), 

966 ,  making,  967-9. 
Chhnes.  413-16. 
China,  beer  and  brandy  in,  898-900;  bells,  411; 

lire-works,    641;    porcelain,    S^;    smokiog, 

241-2;   engraving,  487;   fish  culture,   1200; 

cnnpowder,  706  ;  printing,  68. 
China-blue  calico,  632. 
Chouteau  Bros.,  ftir  trade,  6S8. 
Gbxomo-lifliognphy,  172. 

Cigan,  making,  248. 
Cigars  and  tobacco  (article),  239. 
Cincinnati,  rapid  growth  of,  925 ;  ateam  lire  en- 
gines. 841. 
Cinnabar,  761. 


Clearing  hoose  for  banks,  1094. 

Clepj^dra,  74. 

CleTeiand,  rapid  growth  of.  926. 

Clinton,  E.,  m 

Clinton  &  Co.,  brush  factory,  281. 

Clipper  mower,  344. 

Clipper  Mower  and  Beaper  Co.,  344. 

Clippers,  102. 

Clock,  origin  of,  76. 

Clocks  (article),  1138 ;  flnt  referred  to  by  Dante, 
1139 ;  of  Strasburg,  1189 ;  other  famous  ciocks, 
1189-40 ;  Berthoud  on  history  of,  1140 ;  English 
and  f  rench  make,  1141 ;  Connecticut  wooden, 
1141 ;  Jerome's  brans,  1142. 

Clothes,  sewing  thought  wrong,  007 ;  history  of, 
607. 

Clothing.     See  Unen  Collars,  etc  ;  (article),  607. 

Clothing  (article),  687 ;  homemado,  587  ;  hiatory 
of  making,  688  ;  ready-made,  5S8-90 ;  second- 
hand, 588  ;  wholesale,  691 ;  felt  seamless,  591 ; 
wholesale,  business  how  done,  692 ;  Macullar, 
Williams  &  Parker,  592. 

Cluett,  Qeo.  B.  k  Brother,  collar  and  cuff  busi- 
ness, 609-17. 

Clymer's  Preas,  71. 

Coach  lace  looms,  8(X). 

Cor\l  (article),  475 ;  Newcastle,  ancient^  ose  of, 
475 ;  internal  improTements  from, 4i<  ;  min- 
ing, 477;  anthracite,  in  iron  smelting,  362 ; 
for  gas,  7869. 

Coes,  A.  O.  &  Co  ,  wrenches,  006 ;  wofks  of,  910- 

Coining  of  money  (article),  151. 

Coins,  U  S   Mint  collection,  166. 

Collars,  linen  (article),  607. 

Collars,  paper,  1144 ;  Ray  &  Taylor's  mannlhe- 
tory,  1146 ;  making,  1146 ;   names  of  styles, 


GoUeetion  by  express,  716. 

ColUns,  Sam.  W.,  127. 

Collins  &  Co.,  axe  fkctory,  124-147;  plow  boal- 
ness,  188 ;  tnide-mark,  142. 

ColUnsTille,  127. 

Collodion  in  photcwraphy,  876. 

Columbian  press,  il. 

Combs,  ancienta  used,  278. 

Combs  (article),  1179  ;  materials  for,  1180  ;  first 
patent  in  U.  S.,  1180 ;  leaden,  1180 ;  India- 
rubber  and  iTory,  1181. 

Composition  (printing),  64. 

Comatock  vein,  1000-3 ;  yield  of,  1003-6. 

Condensed  milk,  iuTented,  666. 

Confectionery,  (article),  247:  Bidley  k  Co.*s. 
261-7 :  healthAil  If  pure,  WO ;  materials  used 
in,  258 ;  processes.  2»4. 

CongreTe  rockets,  644. 

Connecticut,  copper,  480 ;  rilk  culture,  643. 

Connecticut  clocics,  1141. 

Connecticut  Biver  water  power,  1194. 

Considerant.  V.,  paper  money  scheme,  1169« 

Cont^,  M.,  729. 

Cooking  stoTes,  448. 

Copal  gum,  986-8. 

Copal  Tarnish,  989. 

Copper  (article),  479  ;   mining  In  U.  S.,  479 ;  In 

Conn. ,  480 ;  Lake  Superior,  4S0 ;  mode  of,  482. 
Copper  and  steel  engraring  (article),  487. 
Coppering  ships,  106. 
Copper-pUite,  oldest,  488. 
Cordage  (article).  28o  ;   American  manuf.,  285 ; 

old  and  recent  processes,  286-7  ;  of  wire,  288. 
Corliss,  Qeorge  U.,  steam  inrentions,  615 ;  sketch, 

622. 
Corliss  steam  engine,  1148. 
Corliss  Steam  Enghw  Co.,  619, 726 ;  their  workSi 

520. 
Corn-starch,  manufoctorles  in  T7.  S.,  428. 
Cornelius,  C,  315. 
Cornelius,  B..  815. 

Comolius  k  Sons,  gas  fixture  works,  308. 
Cornell  UnlTersity  chimes,  416. 
Cort,  H.,  852. 

Costume  (silk  dress  goods),  770. 
Cotton  crop,  used  and  ex|prted,  970. 
Cotton,  culture,  966 ;  processes  of  manufoctnre« 

967-70 ;  patents  for  making,  968-70. 
Cotton  fiibri<»,  ancient,  906  ;  oriental,  965. 
Cotton  Manulketure  (article),  964. 
Cotton  manufikcture,  importance  to   England, 

964. 
Cotton  thread  (article).  1126:   of  Wllllmantio 

Linen  (^.  1180;  machines,  1133-6. 
Coulter,  rerolving,  140. 
Courtney,  H.  B.,  1226. 
Cradles  for  grain,  697. 
Crispin  Organintion,  1261. 

Crittenden,  cardlngiuTention, 647. 

Crompton,  (3eorge,  423 ;  inrentions  of,  724.\ 

Crompton,  S.,  4j3,  1128. 

Crompton,  S.,  mule,  969, 

Crompton  Loom  Works.  722. 

Crosby,  Br  C.  O.,  fish-nook  machine,  814 ;  nee- 
dle machine.  815 ;  other  luTentions,  816-19 ; 
sketch  of,  816-19. 

Crystal  Palace,  N.  T.,  burning  of,  262. 

Ctesibius,  iuTentor,  111,  1166. 

Cu(b,  linen  (article)^j607.      ^ 

Cumberland  lead,  729. 

Cunio,  engrarers,  483. 

Curfew  bell,  406. 

Curtains  (article),  289 ;  in  Moses*  tabemaole,  290 ; 
Putnam's  self-a4Justing  fixture,  292 ;  Putnam's 
improTements^292-8. 

Curtis,  Samuel,  77. 
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Cntlery  (article),  229. 
CvaoojCen  in  making  iteel,  Oil-2. 
Cylinder  PresMB,  71. 


DagDenn^  Dagueireoty  pe,  875. 

I>Niyr,  John  Adam,  1253. 

Baalgren,  J.  A.,  and  hl«  gons,  604. 

Damascus  steel,  933 :  for  guns,  601. 

Dammar,  988. 

Decoration,  instinct  for,  486 

Delaware  Car  Works,  621. 

Delft  ware,  829. 

Dennison,  A.  L.,  77. 

Derringer  {datols,  639. 

Desiccation  of  fruits,  etc.  (article),  664. 

Detmold,  C.  E.,  smelting  ioTontion,  853. 

Diosmore,  Wm.  B.,  716. 

Discrimination  in  taxes,  869. 

Disston,  U.,  biography,  876 ;  inrention  for  saws, 
366. 

Disston,  H.  k  Son,  866-76. 

Distaff,  1127. 

Diviflion  of  labor,  141. 

Domestic  industry,  modem  inrtntlonfl  in  (arti- 
cle), 920. 

Doors,  ancient,  547. 

Double-chain  stitch,  60. 

Double  milling  machine,  Wood,  Light  &  Co.'s, 
683. 

Dow,  P.,  and  D.  Treadwell,  867. 

Dresden  China,  830. 

Dress.     See  Linen  Collars ^^ etc.  (article),  607. 

Dress  (silk  dress  goods),  7<0. 

Dress,  distinctions  oT  1182 ;   Ihstenings  of,  1183. 

Dryer  in  ramlsh,  989. 

Dicing  fruits,  etc.,  by  Alden  Process,  (i64 ;  how 
effected,  668. 

Dudley.  Lord,  Iron  patent,  851. 

Duel,gloTein,  657. 

Duncan,  J.,  embroiderinff,  920. 

Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  gunpowder,  710. 

Durand,  A.  B.,49(>. 

Dutton,  R.,  mower  of,  344. 


Earthenware,  87. 

Sating,  ancient  manners,  852-3. 

Eaton,  A.  K.,  alumina  safes,  1011 ;  eyannfl^n 
steel,  941-2 ;  carbonate  of  soda  process,  9i£ 

Eclipse  Turbine  Wheel,  167. 

Economy,  anecdote  on,  283. 

Education  (article),  217. 

E^'ypt,  ancient,  Iron  in,  860;  locks  and  kers, 
lu(>8  ;  looms,  721 ;  mirrors,  76G ;  pottery,  8*id ; 
glas9,  889 ;  ftimiture,  WM  ;  pumps.  46^ ;  en- 
gmving  in,  487 ;  caUco-pxinting,  621 ;  hingt^, 
547 ;  surgery,  426, 

Electrical  bells,  409. 

Electrophorus,  815. 

Klectrotvping,  179. 

Elcmi,  987. 

Elephants,  cT\joy  decoration,  435. 

KlcvatoR)  (hoistting  machinery),  1058. 

Elevators,  wheel,  vJ6. 

Eiiot,  Rev.  Jarcd,  544. 

Elm  City  Ruffle  Co., 817.   S 

Embroiderinp:,  by  machine,  920  ;  In  Elblo,  922. 

Enamel,  893-5. 

Enf;l&nd,  ancient  iron  mines,  850  ;  iron  manu- 
facture in.  3.51 ;  prohibits  iron  worlcs  in  Amer- 
ica, 359,  1047 ;  forbids  artificers  to  emigrate, 
3ol ;  prohibited  American  hat-making.  778  ; 
railroad  system,  1028 ;  prohibits  nall-maklng  in 
America,  1073. 

En  graving,  tools  and  process^  488;  on  steel, 
4lK) ;  line,  491 ;  printing,  491 ;  aquaUnt,  492 ; 
on  ftlass,  493. 

Engraving,  bank  note  (article),  688. 


EngniTing  on  wood  (artlele),  493 ;  on  rtcd  aal 
copper  (article),  487 ;  inTeotkm  of,  487 ;  bm- 
xotint,  488. 

Envelopes,  tint  blocks  for,  1271. 

EprouTeUe,  709. 

Encsaonf  J..  £07 ;  file  maohizw,  458. 

Ennlne.  639. 

Etching,  488^. 

Erans,  OllTer,  614;  carding,  647;  tfieamboat 
iuTentor,  89. 

Exchange  business,  10884- 

Express  bxisinosa  (article).  718 ;  xIm  and  couns 
of.  714-15 ;  capital  in,  715 ;  eoUeetine  busineai, 
71>} ;  railroad  arrangements,  716 ;  dsofer 
from  robbers,  716  ;  budness  methods,  717;  sid 
to  army,  in  rebellion,  717-18;  relations  to  the 
public,  718. 


Faber,  lead  pencils,  729. 

Faberdu  Pour,  hotjblaat,  3GS. 

Fairfield,  Oeom,  62. 

Fales,  Jenks  \  Sons,  pumps,  468 ;   thread  na> 

chineiy,  474. 
Fancy  loom  making  (article),  721;  nateri  d 

ikncy  loom,  726- 
Farm.  G.  F.  WQson's  at  Sedumk,  1109-18. 
Farming    See  AgriculUual,  Agriculture,  Flovi, 

Reaper  and  Mower. 
Fftrrel,  Almon  and  Franklin,  9G(V63. 
Farrel  Foundry  and  Bfacliine  Co.,  (chUM  rolls) 

956 ;  work  of,  969-60;  account  o^  900-63. 
Fawt,  John,  69. 
Feather  bods,  eril  of,  608. 
Felt  seamless  clotliing,  691. 
Felting,  for  hats,  779. 
Fermented  Uquon  (article  by  John  B  Goo^), 

898. 
Ferrotypcs.eW. 
Ferrules,  697. 
Field,  Albert,  1078. 
Field,  A.  k  Sons,  nall-worics.  1074-77. 
Files  (article),  446;   antiquitv  or,446;  dwerlp. 
tions  of,44i  ;  process  of  making,  449 ;  mackins 
made,  463 
Finiguerra,  M.,  487. 
Fire  appwatus,  Allen *8,  270-6. 
Fire-arms  (article),  656;     Foi^und  ft  Wads- 

worth's.  555-62. 
Fire-arms,  Breech-loading  (article),  812 ;  E.  Bm»" 

ington  k  Sons  ,  818  19,  compared,  814. 
Fire  Department  Supplies  (article),  26^. 
Fire  Engine,  Button's  mTentioiis,  8l5' oiaao, 

845 ;  number  made  and  used,  846. 
Fire  engine,  steam.  269 ;  (article),  840. 
Fire  engines,  1156  ;  eariy ,  264-6 ;   modern,  flnt, 

266-6. 
Fire  insurance  (article),  1161 ;   In  U.  8  ,  before 
ReTolution.  1151 ;  spoculatiTe  nature  of,  1IC2 ; 
large  inTostmenta  in,  1 152 ;    state  gorfmiBeBt 
departments  for,   1163:    naticnar  propoeod. 
1154. 
Fire  pumps  (article),  466. 
Fires,  Uability  to,  iSi;   Roman  s>>Ao  ftr,  2B3 ; 
in  ancient  Rome,  263 ;  In  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, 264 ;  losses  by,  1155-6 ;   Paris  manage- 
ment, 269  ;  London  do.,  269. 
Fireworks  (article),  641 ;  materials  oT  644. 
Fish,  fecundity  of,  1208 ;  as  food,  1196 ;  ioppfyi 

ho^  prcserred,  1199. 
Fish  culture  (article),  1198 :  ancient,  1199:  rs- 
dUcovered  by  Plnchon ,  1201 ;  by  Jacofai,  1201 ; 
dcreloped  by  Remy  and  Oehin,  1201 ;  French, 
1201 .  Scotch  and  Irish,  1202 ;  modcn  Uf  1208, 
profits  0(^203 ;  state  action  tat,  1206. 
Fish  glue,  209. 
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Fitch,  J./ steamboat  of,  90-8;     and  Rnmsey, 

priority  of,  91. 
Fitzherbert  on  Bheep,  838. 
Flaga,  demand  for,  801. 
Flax  in  Virginia,  29. 
Florence,  Mass.,  twist  made  at,  545. 
Flour,  manufiieture  (article),  991 ;  crops  of  rari- 

ous  localities,  995 ;    test  of  beat,  99S  j    inspec- 
tion and  branding,  998. 
Foaming  prevented,  in  boUen,  5T2. 
Force  pomps,  467. 

Forehand  &  Wadsvorth^s flre<«rms^|555-62. 
Forks,  for  hay,  etc.,  696 ;  making,  697. 
Founding  of  chilled  rolis,  957-9. 
Foundry  of  Bartlett,  Bobbins  k  Co.,  581. 
Fountain  pen ,  457. 
Fourdrinier  machine,  204,  207-8. 
Foumeyron,  B.,  161. 

France,  fish  culture  in  ,1202 ;  furniture  from ,  1102. 
Frankhn,  B.,  and  paper  mills,  205 ;  postmaster, 

1121. 
Franklin  stoves,  442. 
Fieestone,  1291. 

French,  succeed  with  samges,  635. 
French  &  Hawkins,  reaper,  888. 
Fruit, etc.,  Alden  processes  for,  664 :  ripened  by 

same,  669 ;  softne«t  of,  In  same,  6tl. 
Fulling  or  belting  woolen,  917. 
Fulton,  R.,  steamboat  of,  92 ;  torpedoes,  606. 
Fur,  in  hat  makint^  779. 
Fur  and  Fur  trade  Tartiole),  633. 
Fur,  as  clothing,  tjSo  ;  use  of  costly,  684  :  history 

of  4rado  in,  &34:    American  trade,  684  ;  best, 

639:  kinds  of,  689-40. 
For  Trade,  French  in,  685 ;  French  and  English 

compete  in.  636 ,  in  U.  S.,63d. 
Furniture  (article),  1099  ;  ancient,  1099  :  me<1ise- 

▼al,  1100 ;  of  time  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  1101 ; 

in  U.  8.,  1102;     mahogany,   native    woods, 

1101-3. 


Oale,  Loreneo  D.,  1248. 

Galena  (lead  ore),  1065. 

Galileo,  467. 

Garay,  Blasco  de,  511. 

Gas,  extent  of  use,  789 ;   cjapltal  Invested,  790 ; 

monopoly  in,  790-1. 
Gas,  illuminating,  (article),  784 ;  first  uw  of,  784 ; 

in  V.  S.,  786 ;  constituentn,  785  :  makiuR,  iSo. 
Gas  fixtures  and  lamps  (article),  307  ;    proccii^ies 

of  making,  810. 
Qaa  and  water  pipes  (article),  1207  ;    process  of 

making,  1208-9. 
Gatling  gun  (article),  944 ;  history  of  invention, 

944  ;  construction,  946 ;  operation,  948. 
Gatliug,  R.  J..  Dr.,  944-9 ;  inventions  of,  949-CO. 
Gay  &  Co  ,  express,  715. 


Gear,  heavy,  521. 
Ged,  Wm.,  l75. 


Gebenhainer,  F.  W.,  hot  blast,  863. 

Georgia,  silk  culture  in,  548. 

German  silver,  1052. 

Gillott,  J.,  pens,  457. 

Gilman  &;  Townsend,  707. 

Gladstone,  reaper  patent,  835. 

Glass  (articlp),  8^;  among  ancients,  889-90; 
Venetian,  891 ;  in  England,  891 ;  in  Belgium, 
892;  defined,  892;  kiudfl,  893-4  ;  devi trifled, 
893 :  quaUties  of  kmds,  893 ;  early  making  ux 
U.  8.,  895-6. 

Glass,  engraving  on ,  492. 

Glass  negatives  for  photographs  876. 

Gloves  (article),  656  ;  in  making  contraets,  666  ; 
ancient  and  medieval .  656-7 ;  iu  challenging, 
657 ;  materials  for,  65i  ;  where  made,  659-60  ; 
costliness  of  early,  658. 

CUucosc  in  gum  drops,  248. 


Glue  (article),  209 ;  mocess  of  making,  210. 

Gobelins,  carpets,  Sal :  tapestry,  461. 

Gold  mining  (article).  748. 

Gold,  product  in  U.  8.  to  1867,  748 ;  from  Cali- 
fornia, totaJ,  749 ;  discovery  in  Peru,  749 ;  ge- 
ology of,  75() ;  mining  for,  750 ;  panning  and 
washing,  751 ;  amalgamating,  7^ ;  slmcing, 
752;  rocker,  751-2;  hydraulic  mining,  75o; 
qnarts  mining,  756 ;  stamping  mill,  757 ;  Platt- 
ner  process,  i68  ;  yield  in  Oaliforuia  mining, 
759  ;  mode  of  consumption,  760. 

Gold  and  silver,  coining,  151. 

Golding,  E. ,  and  silk  culture,  644. 

Goldsu^thSj  as  banicers,  1083-5. 

Goodyear's  patents,  974-5. 

Gough,  Joim  B.,  article  on  fermented  llqaon, 

898. 
Gould  &  Curry  mine,  1003. 
Granby  coppers,  480. 
Granite,  ISSK). 

Graphite  (black  lead),  728-9. 
Grass  Valley  gold  mines,  759. 
Greek  fire,  706-6. 

Greeley,  II.,  on  tariff  (article),  868. 
Green  River  Works,  231. 
Greenbacks,  586. 
Greenougli,  James,  48. 
Grindstones,  Nova  Scotia,  694. 
Gunpowder  (article),  706;    history  of,   706-6, 

making,  707-9 ;    testing,  709 ;    force  of,  709  i 

making  in  America,  709 ; 

Guttemberg,  60, 1265. 

Hadley  Falls  Co.,  1194 ;  dam  of,  1196-6 ;  water- 
power  of,  1196. 

Hair  cloth  (article),  630  ;  manufiictnre  in  U.  S., 
630  ;  LindMley's  loom  for,  631 ;  processes,  631. 

Hall,  Joseph  L.,  1016. 

Hall  Safe  k  Lock  Co.,  1012-16. 

Ilalley's  life  tables,  8G6. 

HamUton,A.,361. 

Haiplin,  E. ,  improved  reed  organs,  113. 

Hammond,  Andrew,  1134. 

H  Indies,  698. 

Hansards,  Hanseatic  League,  634. 

Hard  water,  what,  82-3. 

Hanfreavea  J.,  473,  968, 1127. 

Ilamden,  nm.  F.,  and  express,  714« 

Hartford,  Woyen  Wire  Mattresses  at,  504. 

Hats,  (article),  776 ;  care  for,  777 ;  American 
manufacture,  777 ;  same,  England  prohibited, 
778 ;  in  D.  S.,  value,  779  ;  making,  779  ;  fur, 
Filk  and  straw,  780  ;  Panama.  780 ;  palm  lei^, 
782 ;  H.  A.  Wells'  patent,  782 ;  effect  of  tariff 
on,  783: 

Havens,  Mr.,  gas  purifying,  787-8.  _ 

Hayden,  Joel,  11S5. 

Ilaxard  Powder  Co.,  711. 

HajEzard,  E.,  and  J.  White,  857. 

Heat  in  making  steam,  509. 

Heating  apparatus  of  Bartlett,  Robbini  &  Go... 
578 

Heath,  steel  making,  987. 

Uecht  Bros.,  lead  pencils.  730. 

Hemp, growth  in  v.  S.,  285. 

Henchman,  D.,  206-6. 

Henry,  Joseph,  1244. 

Hero,  of  Alexandria,  510. 

High  pressure  engine,  first,  514. 

Hill,  K  ,  and  cheap  trastage,  1119. . 

Hinges   (article),   547;    ancient,   647;  modern 
patent,  549 ,  of  American  Spiral  Spring  Butt 
Co.,  549. 

Hobbs,  picks  English  locks,  1012. 

Hodges,  steam  fire  engine,  269, 841. 

Uodgkinson,  on  strength  of  beams,  674. 
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Hoe^s  Press,  73. 

Hoes,  making,  606 ,'  iodnt  hoM,  dumk  how,  ej« 

hoes,  696. 
Hoistiixg  roachinerr  (article),  1065 ;  reqaMtes  for 
safety,  1068-61 ;  Otis,  Bros.  &  Co.'s  works,  1058. 
aoljoke  Water  Power  Co.,  llM-6. 
Holyoke,  town  of,  1197. 
Hooks  and  Eves  (article),  12B4. 
Hope  Iron  Works,  565. 
Hontmaon,  W.  H.,  783. 

Horstmann  k  Sons,  textile  fkbries  (article).  792  ; 
extent  of  works,  794 ;   account  of  establish- 
ment,  794 ;  salee-rooms,  800-1. 
Horse-hair,  for  hair  cloth,  680. 
Horse-shoe  nails  (article),  296  j^machine  for,  296  ; 
opposition  to  new  kind,  296 ;  importance  of 
good,8Ul. 
Hone  shoes,  aadent,  296-6 :  Boidni's  machine, 
2»7. 
'  Horsford,  Prof.  E.  N  ,  1106. 
Horsford  &  Wilson >  chemical  mannfifcfitoty ,  1106« 
Hose  (stockings),  198. 

Hose,  fire  (article),  1156  ;  early  Invention,  1165 ; 
flrat  practical,  1156 ;  importance  for  fire  en- 
gines, 1157:   in  hotels,  manufiustories,  &c., 
1167  ;  N.  E.  Linen  Hose  Manul  Co.,  1158. 
Hotblast  fhmace,  852. 
Hot  water  for  wanning  hooses.  678. 
Hotels  (article),  1186 ;  old  foshionod,  1186 :  mod- 
em,  1187;     American,   1167-90;    Europoan 
plan,  1188. 
Hour-glass,  75. 
Ik|a8»-buildlng  in  American  colonies,  84 ;  brick, 

86  ;  early  colonial,  88 ;  improTed,  40. 
Houses,  ancient  and  modem,  1070 ;  iron  for,  574. 
Howard,  Edward,  77-8. 
Howard,  E.  &  Co.,  81. 
Howe,  Ellas,  Jr.,  48, 1266. 
Howe,  Dr.  J.  I.,  and  pin  machine.  1287. 
Howland,  B.  J^  on  ndlrooda,  1088. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  689. 
Uuningue.  fish  culture  at,  1202. 
Hunt,  Walter,  invented  paper  collars,  1146. 
Hunter's  screw,  856. 
SuBsey,  O..  reaper,  338. 
Hydrants,  470. 

flydraulio  mining  for  gold,  756 ;  hose  in,  1167 
jaydraulic  water  power  (article),  1191. 


lee  trade  (article),  166. 

loe.  machine  made,  158. 

Idrla,  quicksilver  mines,  768. 

Illuminating  Oas  (arUcio),  784. 

Implements,  agricultural  (article)  698. 

India,  calico  printing  in,  524. 

India  Rubber  (article),  971 ;  tram  affording,  971 ; 
collection  of,  972 ;  chemical  analysis  of,  973 ; 
process  of  mannfiicture,  973;  elastic  cloths, 
974  ;  vulcanising,  974 ;  extent  of  vlm,  975 ;  in 
fire  hose,  1159. 

Indicator  diasmms,  666. 

Industry  In  if.  8.,  history,  26 ;  in  Revolution, 
860:  effects  of  ImporU  on,  330  j  Hamilton's 
services  to,  861. 

Inclinometer,  744. 

Indian  com,  starch  flrom,  428^ 

Ink,  prindng.  459. 

Insurance.  Ser  Fire  Insoranee,  1151.  See  Life 
Insurance,  860 ;  origin  of,  861, 1151. 

Inventions  in  domestic  industry  (article),  920. 

Intemperance  a  sin,  904. 

Iron.  See  Win  rope,  288 ;  hi  piano-forte,  824 ; 
in  Virginia,  29 :  hi  building,  40  ;  shlos  of,  107. 

Iron  (article),  849 ;  history  of  use  of,  349 ;  early 
mines  in  Europe,  851 ;  cast,  first,  3bl ;  ores  of, 
858 ;  making  in  U  S.,  854  ;  foundry,  flrM  In 
V.  8.,  858 ;  re-established  in  U.  S.,  359  ;  use- 
Ailnoss  and  value,  879-81  j  in  oroameDt,  882 ; 


in  arohitectare,  888;  aiohltectaxe  (sstiele), 
674 ;  first  used  for  bridges,  674 ;  for  booaaa 
and  ships,  674 ;  beans  of,  674 ;  flrst  luMiae«  of 
in  N.  v.,  676;  supposed  siufhlasa  of  hold- 
ings, 676 ;  advantages  In  building,  676 ;  •tntoes 
of,  677 ;  development  of  ose  of,  684 ;  Wood, 
Light  &  Go.'s  lathe,  689;  ptauiioar,  Vrarmn% 
machines,  690:  Swedish,  used  by  Aahosn 
Manuf.  Co.,  694 ;  water-plpee,  1307. 

Iron-clad  ships,  106. 

Iron-dad  ships  (article),  697. 

Ironwork,  ornamental  (article),  879. 

Iron  working  machineiy  (artfcie),  €84,   Wood* 
Light  &  Co.'s  works,  686. 

IslnslsM,  209-10. 

Italians,  flrewoi^,  642. 

Ivorlde,  286^. 

Ivory,  eombf,  1181 ;  Teneera,  216- 

JaekMo,  Gen.,  on  nroteetion,  870. 

Jackson  k  Bhaip  <3o.,  works,  621 ;  amofanriit 

of,  626. 
Jacquard  Looms,  799. 
Jefferson,  J.,  Improved  plow,  186. 
Jenny,  Arkwrigfat's,  968. 
Jerome.  C,  one  day  clocks.  1142. 
Jewel,  derivation  of  word,  437. 
Jewelry  (article).  436 :   extent  of  love  oT  496-7 ; 

ancient  and  oriental,  487  ,  in  U  8,484 , 

ulkcturs  of,  483. 
Job  Printing,  67. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  against  fire-works,  645. 
Jcdionnot's  sehool-houses,  fiv»>wocks,  22i- 
Joyce,  J.  0.,  167. 

Kaolin,  881. 

Kellogg,  Edward,  monetary  system,  1171. 

Kertland,  Philip,  1251. 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Weeks, 

Knife  making,  285. 

Knitting  machines  (artlele),  198 ;  first,  194. 

Knives,  for  com,  etc.,  695. 

Knives  and  forks,  no  ancient,  280. 

KOnig's  Press,  71. 

Koster,  L.,58. 

Kraokowinr  on  Alden  ptoeeas,  670. 

Labor  and  amasement,  831. 

Uc,987. 

Ladles'  shoos  (article),  1260;   manoflHrtate  la 

U.  S.,  1261 :  styles,  1266;  pnctm  of  rnana. 

ftcture,  1267. 
Lager  bier,  911. 
Lake  Superior  copper,  480. 
Lamb,  I.  W.,  199. 
lAmb  Knitting  5Iachine,  199. 
Lamp,  Comelius's,  816. 
Lamps  (article)v807 :  andent,  807. 
Lasts  (article),  609:    requisites  for  making  700 

machinery  for,  700-1 ;  material  of,  TOO , 

lug,  TOl. 
Lathe,  for  liregnlar  forms,  TOO. 
Lathe  for  shafting.  Wood,  Ugbt  It  Co  *a,  686 
Latta,  A.  B..270.841. 
Launching  snip,  106. 
Law,  Governor,  silk  cloChas,  648. 
Lawrence,  Samuel,  728. 
lAwrenoe,  dty ,  728. 
Lead  mines  of  U.  S.,  1004 ;  wnnltii^,  1065 ; 

of,  1066. 
Lead  pendls  (article),  728;   hlstoiy  oT   738; 

rrsdes  of.  783 ;  making  of,  by  Am  Jjoad  P. 

Co.,  738 ;  kinds,  demand  for  Meh,  786. 
Lead  pipe,  making  of,  1006. 
Lesd,  shot  nade  fhipii  658. 
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L«ad  And  tine  (ftrtidc),  1004. 

Lwden  oomba.  1180. 

Lee.  Wm  ,  knitUoig  macMne  of,  194. 

Legray,  photographer,  87 J. 

UhnumC    4tf2 

Leonard.  H  It  J  ,  8S8. 

Lewis  History  of  Lynn,  1262. 

LUommedlea.  E  , 867. 

Lift  insaraoM  (article),  860 ;  first  treatiie  on,  by 
DeVnt,  8o8-4  ;  Ufe-tables,  866-6 j  in  the  U.  8., 
806 .  Phnniz  Co.,  of  Uartfoid,  867 

Lime,  io  purifying  gas,  787-8. 

Lincoln,  bronze  statue  of,  886. 

Lindsley.  Isaac.  681. 

Line  engraTing,  491. 

Linen  coilars  and  culb  (article),  607 ;  process  of 
making  610-17 

Linen  flxe-hose  (article),  1166  *.  mode  of  making, 
U68  .  India-mbber  iiiUng,  lluO  ;  testimonials 
to.  1168 

Lithographic  stone  in  U.  S.,  171. 

lithography  (article),  170. 

Lithotint,173 

LiTingston,  E  .  and  steamboats,  934. 

Lock-stitch.  49 

Locks,  safety  (article)  1007 ;  ancient,  1007 ;  Bra- 
mah,  lOll ,  picked,  1012 ;  Chubb's.  Pyee*. 
Yale's,  1012  ;  Hi&liSafe  and  Lock  Co.,  1012-16 

LoeomotiTe.  thought  absurd,  1020 ;  Stephenson *s 
*-  Rocket.'  1021 :  first  in  U.  8..  1028. 

Lombard  Street  bankers.  881. 

London,  great  fire  of,  263  ;  fires  In,  1166 

Looking-glasses  (article)  766 

Loom,  B^low's  carpet,  838. 

Looms.  fSincy  (article)  721 ;  ancient,  721 ;  Cromp- 
ton  works.  «22  ,  Messrs.  Crompton's  improre- 
ments^723-6 ;  making^  725 ;  fluiey  and  com- 
mon, (26 ;  Jacquard,  i90. 

LooMtitch.60 

Louisiana,  silk  culture  in,  648. 

Lumber,  American,  86. 

Lumber  and  lumberingfartlele),  820 ;  fbrest  life, 
820 ,  river  driving.  k2  ;  saw-milU,  823:  extent 
of  business,  824-6 ;  where  found,  824-6. 

Machetes,  696. 

Macullar,  Williams  k  Parker,  692;  building, 

696,  business,  696.    • 
Madder  style  ot  caUeo.  681. 
Madison  on  protection,  869. 
Magnetism,  Pliny  on,  861. 
Mahogany,  1101. 
Mail-coaches,  Pahner^s,  1118. 
Marine  Railway,  Jackson  k  Sharp's,  626. 
Majolica,  829. 

Manners,  ancient,  In  eating.  852-8. 
Mansfield,  Ct  .  silk  cnlturo  in,  644. 
Mansfield  Silk  Co  ,  646. 
Manufiu:tures.  American,  need  protection,  871-8 ; 

adTantag*^  of  British,  87'i ;   American,  excel- 
lence of  ^72-3. 
Manufacturing,  law  of  sucoess,  116, 141. 
3Iaple  sugar.  260. 
Marble^  quarries,  1290. 
Marbling  in  book-binding.  187. 
Martin,  Euseno,  1068 
Mason  k   Uamlln,  organs,  114;   fictorics  and 

salesrooms,  116  ;    improvcmeuli  of,  119  ;  tests 

and  guarantees  of  work,  120. 
Massachu-ietts,  industrial  hlatorr  of,  31  ;   shlp- 

buildiog,  82  :  Iron  minixig,  856-9 ;  silk  culture, 

643  i  glass  nuking,  896-f. 
Mastic  ,^7. 
Bfatches  (artlcle}^228 ;   first  patent  of,  1226 ; 

mannflieturo,  1229. 
Mattresses,  how  made,  503. 
Mawhinney,  Samuel,  701 :  last  manttflictoriee  of, 

7084. 
Muu{pe  Bible,  60. 


McKay  Sewing  Mnehine,  1256-68. 
Hears,  R.,  reaper  patent,  836. 
Mercury  (article),  7(>1 ;   sources  of  supply,  761, 
768 ;  usee  of,  764 ;  fbr  mirrors,  760. 

Merrick,  S.,  screw  wrench.  906-7. 

Metals,  for  domestic  utensils,  862. 

Metcalf,  Betsy,  and  straw  bonnets,  781. 

Mesiottnt  engrarlng,  488-92. 

Micrometer  screws,  866. 

Milk,  condensed,  Alden  invents,  666. 

MiUer,E  L  ,  1028. 

Miller  and  Symington's  steamboat,  92. 

Mining  of  coal,  477 :  for  gold,  761-60. 

Mining,  silver  (article),  999. 

Mint  at  Phila.,  operations,  161. 

Mints,  1168. 

Mirrors  (artfolo).  766 ;  history  of,  766  ;  andenft 
metallic,  766-0 ;  eztravasance  in,  766-7 ;  sat- 
ires on,  767 ;  invention  of  glass,  766 ;  makiiig, 
768-9. 

Mitrailleuse,  from  Gatling  gun,  944. 

Money.     See  Banks. 

Money,  ancient  and  modem,  1162 ;  paper,  1163 ; 
government  to  proride,  ll71;  Considerant's 
scheme,  1169 ;  Kellogg*s  scheme,  1171 ;  specie 
and  substitutes,  10917 

Money  and  produce  prices,  878. 

Money  order  system,  1119 ;  in  U.  S.,  1124- 

Monitor,  Ericesoa's,  698 ;  dimensions  and  ar- 
rangement, 699-6()0. 

Monopoly  jOf  Bank  of  England,  1084-90 ;  gas  com- 
panies, 790-1 ;  railroad,  108^ ;  steamboat,  96. 

Moore,  Joseph,  Jr.,  806. 

Mordants,  628. 

Morgan's,  E.,  Sons,  soap  taietmy,  677  ;  sapollo, 
682 ;  history  of  firm,  683 

Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  and  telegraph,  1288 ;  as  ap  i» 
ventor,  12894L 

Moms  multlcanlis.  772-3. 

Moscow,  bells  of,  410. 

Mottoes  (candy),  263^. 

Mowers  and  reapers  (article),  832. 

Mowry  Axle  and  Machine  Co.,  1274. 

Mowry,  Samuel,  1274. 

Music .  See  Cabinet,  etc.  organs,  ICC ;  inenaseu 
love  of,  109. 

Musical  bells,  400. 

Nails  and  tacks  (article),  1060.  - 

Nails,  antiquity  of,  1069  ;  made  in  England,  1070, 

1071 ;  first  machines  for,  1072;  first  in  U.  8., 

1072  ;  machines  In  U.  8.,  1078-7. 
Napier  Press,  71. 

Narrow-gauge  railroads  (article),  688. 
Narrow  gauge  roads  and  cars  (article),  626 ;   Mr 

Poor  does  not  name,  026 ;  extent  of  use,  626-7 ; 

details  of  cars,  627  ;   saving  in  expanse,  627  ; 

Kosecrans  on,   628;    first  in  New  England, 

1116 
Narrow  Textile  Fabrics  (article),  792. 
National  Banks.  1094, 1166. 
National  Button  Co  ,  1184. 
National  Foundry  and  Pipe  Works,  1208-10 ;  hit 

toiy  of  the  firm,  1211. 
Navigation.     See  Ships,  Ship-building 

Neilson's  hot  blast,  852. 

Nevada  silver  yield,  1861-6, 1004. 

New  Almaden,  quicksilver,  764. 

Newbold,  C,  plow  of,  136. 

Newcomen,  Thomas,  612. 

New  England  Unen  Hose  Manof.  Co.,  1168. 

New  England  Screw  Co.,  867. 

Newspapers  (article),  1214 ;    published  in  U.  8., 

loss ;  steroot.vpcd,  179. 
New  Yoric,  banking  system,  1166;  insonoea  do* 

partment,  1156. 
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Nicholson^B  PreM,  71* 
Nicot,  J.,  289. 
Nicpce  and  Daguorre,  876- 
Nilos,  N.,  647. 
>'onotuck  Silk  Co.,  646. 
Northwest  Co.,  (ftin),  687 
Nott's  stoves,  448. 


Ocean  steamer,  flmt,  09. 

Ogden,  A.,  and  utenmboat  monopoly,  96. 

Ogle,  11 ,  reaper  of,  386. 

O'ilara,  Gen.,  and  glass  making,  897. 

Oil  cloth  (arUde),  661,  889 :  process  of  making, 

661-3. 
"  Oil  fever,"  804-6. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  989. 
Onondaga  salt  sprines.  149. 
Oregon,  lumber  in.  §2lb ;  vheat,  994. 

Ois&ns,  cabinet  and  parlor  (article),  109 ;  origin 
of,  110 ;  details  of  early,  111. 


Ornament,  iron  for,  882. 

Ornamental  Ironwork  (article),  879. 

Ornamenting,  custom  of,  921. 

Otis,  Bros,  k  Co ,  hoLitins  machinezy,  1068, 

1148;  manufkctorv,  1U61<& 
Ove»hoC  wheels,  160. 

Packet  sloops,  99, 100. 

Packets,  early,  in  Ohio,  100. 

Pago,  Wm.  H.,  biography  of,  1267. 

Page,  Wm.  H.  &  Co.,  and  wood  type,  1266; 
their  fi^tory,  1268 ;  machines,  1271. 

Paine,  T.,  89. 

Paint,  sine,  1068. 

Painting  carriages,  800. 

Painting  of  oil  cloth,  662. 

Paints  (article),  496 ;  materials  of.  496 ;  prepara- 
tion of,  497 ;  early  olijection  to  in  U.  S.,  4U7. 

Palace  cars,  619-21. 

Paliodius,  on  reaper,  834 

Palmer,  John,  mail  coaches,  1118. 

Palm-leaf  hats^  7S2. 

Panama  hats,  i80. 

Paper,  albumenised,  880 ;  articles  of  drps««,  1144 ; 
iuvented,  202-3;    usesof,  lliS;    miUa^.20l. 

P.ipcr  collaw,  1146-7. 

Pnper  fhrni-Hhing  goods  (article),  1143. 

Paper  Hangings  (article),  461 ;  first  in  the  U.  S., 

402 ;  American  manuikcture,  402 ;  making  of, 

4()3;  wooden,  216. 
Paper-making,  early  mode,  206-7;     by  steam, 

207. 
PapermiUs,  flni,  203;  inU.  9.,204;   in  Haas., 

a  6. 
Paper  monev,  1168 ;    in  Fzaooe  and  U.  S.,  1164 ; 

irredeemable,  1168. 
Papin,  Denis,  611. 
Papyrus,  202. 
Parg,  A.,  429-30. 
Parish  Uegisters,  864. 
Parrott  guns,  60fi. 
Paiical,B.,863. 
Patcrson,  Wm.,1086. 
Payne,  Roger,  182. 
Pearock,  D..  lock  coulter  of,  136. 
Pctisley,  A.  Si  ,  invented  roed|  113. 
Pent,  at  Sockonk,  1114. 
Pendleton,  W.  S..  171. 
Pens  (article),  46(). 


Perkins^  Jacob,  867 ;   engraving,  490, 684 

machines,  10<4. 
Perrot,  M.,  and  thePerrotine,  629. 
Peru,  pottery,  828. 
Petelcr,  A.,  and  tiis  brother,  641. 
Petoler  Portable  Railroad  (article),  688 ; 

and  convenience  of,  686. 
Petroleum  (article),  808 ;   aouioeB  of,  806 ; 

fever,"  804-^. 
Pewter  dishes,  864. 
Phelan,  Michael,  402. 
Phelan  &  Collender,  billiard  table  maanf., 

patents  of,  401. 
PhilUtius,  181. 
Phillips,  8.,  powder  milL  710. 
Phoenix  life  Ins  Co.,  867. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  manuAMtoiy  of,  1110. 
Phosphates  in  food,  1109-10. 
Photography  (article),  874 ;  history  of,  874 ; 

cesses,  87 1 -81;   albumeniied  paper  Cor, 

extent  of  busfaiess,  880. 
Photolithography,  itS. 
Piano-forte  (article),  319. 
Piano-forte,  manof  in  U.  S.,  819 ; 


J 
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Pins  (axdde),  1286. 

Pipe  of  Peace,  241. 

Pipes,  iron  (article),  1207. 

Pistols,  repeating.  Forehand  &  Wadsworth'St 

656^. 
Pitch.  988. 
Pitch-pine  and  its  prodocts  (article),  976,  anaa- 

al  value,  984. 

Pittsburg  National  Foundry  and  Pipe  Works  at. 

1208-11 
Planing  iron,  689 ;  Warren^s  naachino,  QOO- 
Platform  scales,  494-6. 
Pliny,  on  reaper,  834. 
Plough,  steam,  960. 
Plow,  histoxy  of.  138. 
Plows  and  axes  (article),  122. 
Plucknett,  T.  J.,  reaper  patent, 8S. 
Plumbago  (black  lead),  728-9. 
Poisons  in  candies,  24i-60. 
PoUsh,  artiflcial  and  natural,  446. 
Poor,  II.  v.,  no  mention  of  narrow  g»age,  €26. 
Poor  Man>  Bible.  68. 
Pope,  Frank  0..  1283 
Pope,  John,  and  steoclla,  1288. 
Population,  records  of,  8o4. 
Porcelain,  Chinese  and  Japanese.  827 ;    Saxons, 

830;  Sevra,890i  inU.  ii.,8d2;  art  training 

for,  833. 
Porta,  J.  B.  della,  611. 
Porter  &  Co.,  brass  wozta,  1047. 
Portland  Tase,  828. 
Post,  ancient,  1116 :  Charlemagne*s,  1117 ;  early 

£uropean,  1117-18 ;  money  orders,  1119-20 
Poet  Offloe  (article),  1116 ;   ospionage  in,  1121 ; 

of  U.  S..  colonial,  1121 ;  federal,  1122;  po^tMS 

rates,  1123;  policy  of  U.  S.  department,  1128; 

money  orden  in  U.  8.,  1124 ;  usefulness,  ilS. 
Postage,  cheap  (R.  Hill),  1119. 
Postal  i(avings  Bank,  1119  20. 
Potato  starch.  423. 
Potato  digger,  697. 
Potato  hooks,  696. 
Pottery,  87  ;  hi  American  coIonksL  831-S ;  In  tlm 

East:  826.  862;  In  Peru,  828;    BtaaUlaa,  629 ; 

Ihitch,  829. 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  (article),  826  jjdbtfaftetSon^ 

827  jpreservation  of  moseuma,  827 ;   nii^)oli- 
.  ca,  829. 

Power,  transmission  thzongh  aii^pes,  860 
Pr»tt,  8.,  858. 
Prices,  Ic^,  48. 
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Printing,  printing  pren  (article),  67;   fiist  in 
U.  a.,  60 ;  in  colors,  68:  pnana^  68. 

Printing,  of  engraTings,  491. 

Printing  Ink  (arttqle),  459;  colored,  460. 

Printing  of  oil  cloth,  6^-3. 

Pritchard.  Thoe.  F.,  574. 

Proof-reauing,  65. 

Prospecting  for  silTer,  999, 1000. 

PTOt«ction,   876. 

•  Protection  (article  on  tarifiT)*  ^7  Horace  GreeleT. 
868. 

ProTidenoe,  Jewelrj  trade,  438;   screws  made, 
857-8. 

Publishing  bnsinefls  in  U.  8.,  188 ;   by  subscrip- 
tion. 191. 

Paddling,  inrentcd,  352. 

Pumps,  fire  (article),  4*35. 

PomtM,  ancient  Egyptian,  4C6 ;  commoDi  origin, 
468 ;  force,  467 ;  rotary,  467. 

Pntnam,  i  ilas  S.,  horse-shoo  nail  machine,  298. 

Putnam,  S.  S.,  sketch  of,  293 ;  curtain  fixtures,  - 
292. 

Putnam,  3.  S.  k  Co.,  293. 


Qnarries  (article),  1289. 

Quarti  mining  for  gold,  756. 

Queen's  Ware,  831. 

Qiiicksilrcr  (article),  761. 

Quill  and  metallic  pens  ('article),  456. 

Qtiill  pens,  how  made,  456. 

Qaimby,  M.  T.  &  Co.,  jewelry  house,  440. 

Rkkes,  garden,  lawn,  and  hay,  697. 

Bailroad  cars  (article),  618 ;  number  on  single 
roods,  619;  American  style,  GHO}  process  of 
making,  621 ;  cost  of  styles  of,  62o ;  trades 
employed  on,  625 ;  narrow  gauge,  6116-7. 

Railroads  (article),  1029;  growth  of,  1021 ;  intro- 
ducUon  into  U.  S.,  1022 ;  South  Cfarolina R.  R. 
first  in  U.  8.,  1023 ;  in  Europe  and  t.  S.,  1025  ; 
Belffian  system,  1(^6 :  Aires  and  freights,  pro- 
fits by  lowering,  1027-8;  English  system,  1028  ; 
panic,  1030;  is  bankrupt,  1030;  U.  S.  system, 
1080  ;  competition  and  combination  in,  1032 ; 
consolidation  and  monopoly,  1034 ;  land  grants 
for,  1036 ;  financiering  of,  1039-41 ;  watering 
stock,  1039-41 ;  flituro  of,  1041;  cost  of  run- 
ning, 1042. 


uniform  gauge  of,  629. 
Raleigh,  W.,  240. 
Ranges  and  stoves  (article),  442. 
Rasps,  what,  447 ;  descripUons  of,  448. 

Ray  k  Taylor,  paper  collar  manufactory,  1146 ; 
1148 ;  iuTentions  and  patents,  1147. 

Ready  made  clothing,  588. 

Reapers  and  mowers  (article),  832. 

Reaper,  in  Pliny,  334 :  A.  Young  proposes,  335 ; 
W.  Pitt  invents,  83o ;  Early  English  patents, 
&5;  American,  830-8;  recent  inventions, 
833 ;  one  and  two  whccU,  340 ;  number  of 
patents  ,844 ;  number  of  made,  847 ;  capital,  847. 

Rniumur's  porcelain,  893. 

Reed  k  Bowen  Punch,  1276. 

Reed  instruments,  112. 

Ruerofl,  counterfeits  Collins  Co.  mark,  145. 

Rogalia,  trade  in,  801 

Rognault,  509. 

Rcid,  Jas.  M.,1187 

R«.>nnct,  952-8. 

Rosins,  996. 

Revolvers,  Forehand  k  Wadsworth^s,  555-9. 

Rice  beer,  899. 

Richard-s,  Q.  k  Co.,  cord  making,  647. 

Richmond  flour,  996 


Rlckman,  Tsaek,  1253. 

Ridley  k  Cc's  confectionery  (article),  247. 

Rifle,  Allen,  breech  loading,  569. 

River  driving  (lumber),  822. 

Riverside  Works,  Seekonk,  1111-12. 

Robbers  of  expresses,  716. 

Robert,  L.,  paper  maehine  of,  204. 

Roberts,  mule  of,  969. 

Rockets,  644. 

Rodman  gun,  606. 

Rogers,  wm.  D.,  notice  of,  905-10. 

Rc^rs,  Wm.  D.  &  Co.,«arriage-builder8,  805; 

no  "  cheap  worti,"  811. 
Rolled  sheet  brass  (article),  1045. 
Rolling  machinery  (article),  956. 
Rolling  and  slitting  milU,  first,  1047. 
Romans,  printing  by,  57-o. 
Rome,  fires  in,  268. 
Ropes.     See  Cordage  (article).  285. 
Rosecrans,  Qen.,  on  narrow  gauge,  628. 
Rosin,  978 ;  fires  on  beds  of,  982;  for  gas,  787. 
Rotary  pumps, 467;  of  Fales,  Jonks  k  Sons,  468. 
Roughing  rolls.  958-9. 
Roxbury,  watcix  fiictoiy  at,  78. 


Rules  (article),  789 ;  extent  of  manufacture  in 
U.  S  ,  740 ;  Stephens  k  Co.'s  works,  740 ; 
making,  741 ;  Stephens  patent  combinatiua, 
743  ;  Stephens  caliper,  744. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  1105-11;  establish- 
ment of,  11U7. 

Rumford,  Count,  442, 509, 709. 

Rumford  medals,  515. 

Rumsey,  J.,  invention  of  boat,  89;  steamboat 
of,  90. 

Rupert,  Prince,  488. 

Russell  Hanuf.  Co.,  281 ;   styles  of  goods,  236 ; 

works,  287. 
Russia,  bells  in,  410-11. 


Sable,  fhr,  640. 

Safes  and  safety  locks  (article).  1007. 
Safes,  early  (strong  boxes),  1009-10 ;  fire-proof, 
first,  1010 ;  of  Hall  8afe  and  Lock  Co.,  1012-16. 
St.  Louis,  fur  trade,  688. 
St.  Paul,  Air  trade,  6<.9. 
Salmon,  scarcity  of,  1199. 
Salmon^s  platform  scales,  494. 
Salmon's  reaper,  336. 
Salt,  manulketure  (article),  148 ;   deposits  otf 

Saadals,  wearing  of,  1251. 

Sandarach,  987. 

Sanfbrd,  E.  S..  715. 

Sapolio,  682 ;  il.  W.  Beecher  recommends,  688. 

Sargent  Card  Clothing  Co.,  649. 

Sargent,  J.  D.,  and  card  making,  648 

Sarery,  Thomas,  511. 

SaTings  banks,  postal,  1119-20. 

Sawdust,  for  packing  ice,  157 ;  imitation  carv- 
ings, 215. 

Saw-milbi,  SSj  first,  868 ;  mobs  against,  868 ; 
steam  in,  3i0 ;  for  lumber,  823. 

Saws  (article),  8^J3;  Diiiston's  patent  gullet- 
toothed  circular,  336 ;  old  mode  of  using,  867 ; 
how  made,  871. 

Scale  in  boilers,  85. 

Scales  (article),  498 ;  history,  4984 ;  platform, 
494 ;  importance,  495. 

Schermerhom,  J.  W.  fc  Co.,  228. 

Schiller,  poem  of  The  Qlove,  658. 

Schocfler,  P.,59. 

Schools,  apparatus,  etc.  (article),  217 ;  old  and 
modem,  219. 

School-books,  number  and  cost,  218. 

School  furniture,  226. 
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8cbool-boaM,  old,  220 ;  ipodera,  2M. 

Schwftrte,  Berthold,  706. 

Scovill  Hanuf.  Co.,  1048 ;  irorks of,  1048. 

Screws  (article),  866. 

Screws,  deflned,  8(6;   patante  tot  naldng,  867 ; 

improrementa  in  mm,  858;    New  Itegtand 

Screw  Co.,  867-8 ;  gimlat-iiolnted,  868 ;  Pratt'a 

ImproTement,  8^. 
Screw-wrenches  (article),  906;  Mentek  patent, 

906-7  i  Coea  patents,  906-9;   Bkhaid  pnlsnty 

908. 
Sc>  thea,  made,  691 ;  Snatha,  697. 
Sea  otter,  Air,  640. 
iSeckonk.  Seekonk  Plains,  1107-8. 

Peneftlder,  A.,  170. 

Serres  china,  880. 

Sewing  machine,  twist  for,  646. 

Sewing  machines  (article),  47 

Sewing  machine,  Wilson's,  926. 

Sewing-silk  «nd  machine  twist  (artide),  643 

Shafting,  machine  for,  689. 

Shakers,  brooms,  747. 

Shawls,  American,  872. 

Sheathing  for  ships,  106. 

Sheep,  ritaherbert  on,  888. 

S.heet-iron,  making.  969 ;  thbi,  968. 

Sheflleld  cutlery,  280. 

Shingles,  824. 

Bhip-building  (article),  101 ,  In  AoMtkaa  eoio- 
nles,  83-4. 

Ship-building,  depressed  in  U.  8.,  108. 

Ships,  ancient,  101 ;  American  models,  102 ;  de- 
tails of  ftamlng,  106 ;  armored,  697 ;  laonching, 
106 ;  iron,  lOf 

Shlp-jard,  Jacksoii  &  Sharp's,  626. 

Shoemaker,  S.  H.,  715. 

Shoes,  Ikshlons  of,  699-700, 1266. 

Shoes,  Ladies'  (article),  1250. 

Shot  (article),  668. 

Shot  making,  1066.     * 

F hot-gun,  Allen's  breeeh-loading,  660. 

Shot  tower,  iuTontcd,  663 ;  Panl  Becks',  666. 

Shot  towers,  1066-7. 

Shrere,  U.  M.,  steamboat  captain,  96. 

Sihiej's  Fbotographio  Press,  1281. 

Sibley,  Rupert,  and  his  iuTmitions,  1279. 

Sickle,  834. 

Sicgen,  L.  Ton,  492. 

Sifnis,  lithographed,  171. 

Silk,  American,  uses  ItaliaB  trade  marks,  646. 


Silk  dress  goods  (artide),  770. 
Silk  hats,  780. 

Silyer  mining  (article),  999:  in  U.  8.,  before 
1860,999 :  prospecting,  999-1000 ;  yield  in  Nera- 
da.  1003-4 ;  ores  o^  1(J04 ;  modea  of  extraction, 
1004-6 ;  reins  hi  Western  States,  1006 ;  OoUmr 
do. ores,  refractory,  IQOQ. 

Silver  plathig,  Martin's  process,  1068. 

Slate,  1292. 

Slater,  S.,  1129. 

Slater,  S.,  and  Bin.,  474. 

Sleep  and  bods,  501. 

Sloops,  packet.  99, 100. 

Slop-shops,  588. 

Slotting  machine,  692. 

Smelting  copper,  482. 

Smith,  Adam,  Wealth  of  Nations,  87. 

Smith,  F.  0.  J.,  1241-7. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  895. 

Smith,  William,  1210;  rcfbsed  toholdsUves, 
1212 ;  buslnem  operations  of,  1210-18 

Smith,  plow,  187. 


BmoUng.    See  TobSfoeo  (article^,  SSI 

Snnfr.  la  China,  21S. 

Soap (artiele), eTb ;   In  Bible, 6«5;  ancfent 
of,  676;  extant  of  budneas,  676;   ^ochM 
g^'s  Son's  iketory,  677 ;   process  oC  mskfa 
677  ;  kinds  oC;  681,*  matertals  for,  68L 

S<dingett,  797. 

Soighum,  260. 

South  GsraUna  R.  R.,  flxst  In  17.  B.,  1028 

Specie,  1162. 

Sphere,  nsed  Ibr  tmnsportation,  88S. 

Spiders,  flxst  hlngs  makers,  647. 

Spinnej,  B.  V.,  1262, 

Spinney,  B.  F.  ft  Oi.,  1256 ;  thdr : 
1267 ;  their  spedaltW,  1268. 

Spinney,  O.  N.,  1262. 

Spinning.Jenny.  478. 1127. 

Spinning  thread,  472. 

Spinn!ng>wheel,  478, 1127. 

Spirits  of  tnrpentine,  qualities  of;  97T. 

Spirituous  liquors  (article),  899. 

Spool-cotton  thread  (article),  1126. 

Spoon  wheel,  168. 

8pooncr,C.  B.,626. 

Sprngne,  W.  P.,  carpet  foctory,  888. 

Spray  nossle  for  fires,  278. 

Springs  carriage  (article).  1272. 

Spur-grar,  heayiest  in  woridj621. 

Stable  furniture,  &c.,  iron,  886. 

Stamping  mill  for  gold,  76i . 

Starch  (article),  4S2;  urns,  422;  propostkm  H 
grain,  428;  making,  428. 

Statistics  of  population.  864-6. 

Statuary,  bronae,  886;  iron,  677. 

Steam,  steam  engine  (article).  6U7. 

Steam,  how  generated,  6CiD;  satorated,  606: 
heat  in  making,  609 ;  national  importance  eC, 
618;  nsed  in  GalUope, 661 ;  in paparmakinK, 
207;  in  sawmills,  d<0. 

Steam,  latest  ImproTeuants  in  nalng  (articles}, 
668. 

Steam  boiler,  Babeock  &  WIlcox^s,  671. 

Steam  boiler  explosions,  797 ;  singular  eavse, 
1024. 

Steam  boilers,  mirlfying  water  for,  82. 

Steam  engine,  inTented,  610 ;  early  iu^entuis, 
611 ;  single  and  double  aeting,  614 ;  first  high 
pressure,  614;  Corliss^  improremenfes,  615; 
Babeock  &  WUeQx's,666;  indicator  diagtwas, 
666. 

Steam  fixe  engines,  969-70. 

Steam  Fire  Engines  (article),  840;  cosspeUtlf^s 
trial  in  1868, 842;  Button  engine  works,  846. 

Steam  hammer,  in  axe  making,  129.   . 

Steam  Jacket,  066. 

Steam  naTigatkm  (artiele),  87. 

Steam  plough,  9S0. 

Steam  typesetting  mSfeblncs,  72. 

Steamboats,  eariy  InTentfons,  88.98 ;  flxst  la  tbt 
West,  96 :  first  Ocean,  99. 

Steel  (article),  981;  and  Iron,  diffpteiwe,  981, 
935 :  early  manuihcture,  982 ;  oriental  make. 
982-8 ;  first  made  in  Bngland,  984;  process  of 
making,  986 ;  cast  and  bar,  966 ;  wrought  or 
shear, 966 ;  tests  of,  986-7 ;  patents  for  mak- 
ing, 987-48  ;  Bessemer's,  940.17 Eaton'^  941-2  i 
importance  of  cheap,  948 ;  ancient,  229 ;  nak- 
ing,  128;  for  bells,  4ia 

Steel  and  copper  enjnaTing  (article),  487. 

Steel  engrsTing,  490. 

Steel  pens,  manufiicture  of,  467 ;  American,  458 

Steers,  0.,  99. 

Stencil  Plates  (article),  1282. 

Stephens,  DeLoss  U.,  740 ;  Inrentions,  742 

Stephens  k  Co.,  rule  woiks,  740. 

Stephens,  caliper  rule,  744. 

Stephens,  patent  combination  nds,  746L 

Stcrcotyplug  and  electrotyping  \artide),  Ulb 
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flteMotyplDg,  paper  proeen,  179. 

Storeitf,  John  L.,  597  i  taitecy,  507 ;  bomb- 

•heU,  606. 
BtilM.  President,  772 ;  and  Bilk  enltan,  548 
etilwell  k  Diehre  Manuf.  Co.,  83, 167. 
8til weirs  heater  and  lime  catcher,  88. 
^tippling,  489. 

Stub's  History  of  Yl^glQia,  886. 
Stock  (of  companipfl),  watering  of,  1089^1 
Stocking  fnunes.  1£»4. 
Stockings,  early,  193. 
Stockings,  manor.  In  U.  8.,  196> 

Stoddard,  I.  C,  inrenta  calliope,  651. 
Stone,  Bronae,  and  Iron  Ages,  931. 
Stoves,  American  impro'vements,  448 
Stores  and  ranges  (article),  442. 
8toweU.A..857. 


Straw  Donnets,  781. 

Straw  carpets,  ^. 

Straw  hats,  780. 

Strike,  in  collar  bnslness,  619. 

Stnb-and-twist,  American,  661 

Subscription  books,  191. 

Sugar  beet,  260. 

Sugar  maple,  260. 

Sugar,  healtbftil,  250 ;  histoty  of,  251 

Sugar  refining  (article),  258. 

Sun-dial,  113S. 

Superior,  Lake,  copper,  480. 

Supenuaturation  by  Alden  pn 

Superphosphate  of  Ume,  1106. 

Surgery,  ancient,  426. 

Surgery,  modem,  429. 

Suspended  wheels,  162. 

Swedgiug  knife-blades,  282. 

Swift  &  Conrtney  &  Beecher  Go.,  1226. 

Swift.  Wm.H.,  1226. 

Sword   businetM,    797;    blades,  Sollngen,  797; 

Damascus,  933 ;  Oen.  AnossoiTs,  991. 
Symington's  steamboat,  92. 
Syncnse  salt  works,  149. 

Tabernacle  (Moses^),  curtidiii,  290 ;  embroidery 

in,  92:^. 
Table  cutlery.  280. 
Tacks  and  nails  (article),  1069. 
Talbot,  F..  and  Talbotype,  876. 
Tapestry,  461,  836 ;  Bayeuz,  886-7 
Tar,  982  3. 

Tariff,  The ;  by  Horace  Oreel^y  (article),  868. 
Tariff  and  hat  bu-oiness,  783. 
TatnaU,  Edward,  1226. 

Teaales,  Teasling,  917. 

Telwraph,    magnetic  (article)j,    1288 ;   defined, 

1^ ;  its  moral  influeoces,  1284. 
Temperauce  reform,  9,34. 
Tempering  axes,  ldl)-l :   flies,  451 ;  sawi,  871  * 

steol,9£)-6. 
Terra  alba,  247. 
Terry,  £11,  and  clocks,  1141. 

Theatrical  goods,  801-2. 
TheTart,  A..  891. 

Thread,  cotton  (article),  1126  ;fa>  U.  S.,  1180. 
Thread  msehinery  (article),  472. 
Thread,  hLitory  of,  472;  first  cotton  474 
Thum  and  Taxis,  post  monopoly,  1118. 
Tide  wheels,  162. 
Tileston.  master,  227. 
TUUng  of  steel,  935. 
Time,  early  modes  of  marking,  78 
Tire-setter,  West's,  1279. 
Tobacco,  manuf.  ^article),  289 ;  r^Mng,  244 ;  ex- 
tent of  use,  345  6 :  effects  of,  246 ;  Virginia.  23. 
Tontl,  Tontines,  862-8 


Tools,  agrienltiml  (arttek),  600 

Torpedoes,  in  nayal  war,'6l)6. 

Torpedoes  (candy),  255. 

Torre,  pyrotechnist,  648. 

Torricelli,  467. 

TortolsMhdl,  gaUiwiiig,  1179 ;   oma  of,  1180; 

jewelry,  440. 
Trade-maxk  eountaifiBtted,  146. 
Tram-ways,  584. 

Transfer  proeeas  in  engraTing,  584. 
Transportation,  Brisbane's  mottiod  (artkle),  882 ; 

prerious  deTiees  for,  882. 
TnTelling,  early  by  water,  99. 
Treasury,  pobUo  (article),  1161 ;   aadent,  what, 

1168. 
Trimmings  (narrow  textile  fkbrios),  792. 
Trip  hammer,  Ibr  cutlery ,  28L 
Tryon,  L,  comb  patent,  1180. 

Tucker,  W.  E  ,  and  porcelain,  88X 

Tudor  F.,  and  ice  fcrado,  156. 

Turbine  Wheels,  168. 

Turning  iron.  Wood,  Light  fc  Co.'s  lathe,  689. 

Tnn>entine,978;  gntheringof,  979;  distilling, 

Twist,  silk,  for  machines,  646. 
Type-setting  machines,  67,  72. 
Type,  Wood  (artldo),  12^. 


Uadersbot  wtaaels,  161. 

Uncivilized  Races  of  Men,  I7  Wood,  quoted, 
1182. 

Union  Axtiflclal  limb  Co.,  482. 

United  States,  history  of  industry.  25 ;  influ- 
ence, 26  ;  silk  culture  in,  642 ;  calico^orinting 
in,  526;  white-lead  mannfccture,  496;  first 
heavy  scales,  494,  copper  mines  in,  479; 
coal  in,  476-7 ;  bankruote  engraving  in,  588; 
illustrations  of  growth  of,  924-5 ;  railroads  of, 
1080 ;  mint  at  Philadelphia,  151 ;  Treaauxy  and 
National  Bank  notes,  586. 


Vsil,  Alfred,  as  an  inventor,  1245;  biogmphy 
of,  1246. 

Valves  in  Babcock  k  WUcox  engine,  568. 

Tan<lcnkexehove,  Mr.,  and  the  Corliss  enadne, 
519. 

Tarnish  and  its  manufiM*ture  (article),  965 ;  de- 
rivation of  word,  985  antiquity  of.  996: 
natimand  constituents.  986  \  elassiflea,  988 ; 
modes  of  preparing  988 ;  flxied  oil  kind,  989 ; 
Ust  of  kinds,  993 :  Berry  Bros.,  works,  990. 

Vegstables,  Aldeu  process  fo.*,  (}64. 

Veneering  (article),  214  *  process  of,  216. 

Venice,  banking  at,  1061 ;  glass  making,  891. 

Vesalius.  429. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da.  (>11. 

Violins  Hamlin's,  114. 

Tlrglida,  eariy  iron  mining,  854 ;  glass  making, 
895 ;  industrial  history,  27 ;  silk  culture,  542; 
tobacco,  245. 

Voicing  neds.  118. 


Wages,  before  and  since  the  war,  87G ;  legal,  87, 

Wall  paper  (article).  461. 

Warming  booses  by  hot  water,  578. 

Wanen  patent  shaping  machine,  680. 

Washington  on  protection.  869. 

Washington  Territogry,  lumber,  825. 

Watches,  watch  making  (article),  7& 

Water,  puriiying  for  steam  boUers,  82;  hard, 

Water-clock,  76. 

Water  pipes,  iron,  1207 ;  oUier  materials,  1208. 
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Water  potrer  (article).  1191 ;  cheainiM8,1102 ;  at 
Uadley,  extent  of,  1196. 

Water  wbea    >iTtScle),  159. 

Waterbury  brass  mauufiboture,  1047. 

Watt,  James,  512 ;  iron  beams,  674. 

Watts,  Mr.,  ioTented  shot  tower,  653. 

WeaTing.     Set  Looms. 

Weaving  of  oil  cloth,  661. 

Webflter,  Daniel,  plow  of,  137. 

Wedgwood.  Josiah,  828>dl,  874. 

Weed  sewing  madiinc,  51. 

WehHsenbom,  E.,  790 ;  taTentions  of,  780 

Welding  cast  iron.  862. 

Wells,  Darius,  and  wood  tjpe,  1266. 

Weill,  Garden  and  Sophia,  bonnct«,  782 

WelL<«,  H.  A.,  improvement  in  hats,  782 

Wells,  Henry,  and  express,  715. 

West,  early  steamboats  in,  95. 

Western  Unloa  Telegraph  Co.,  1249. 

West's  American  Tire-setter,  1279. 

West,  Jonathan  B.^280. 

Whahnan,  James,  203. 

Wheat,  composition  of,  994-6;  California  and 
Oregon,  994^  ;  handling  the  crop.  996;  inspec- 
tion, 996 ;  transportation,  997  ;  grinding,  ddl. 

Wheels,  antiquity  of,  808;  care  in  making, 
80910. 

Whipple,  C,  867. 

Whisky,  903. 

White  Lead  and  paints  (article),  496. 

White  Load,  making  of,  498 ;  adulterated,  498. 

^^liite  oxide  of  cine,  499. 

Whiting,  Riley,  and  clocks,  1141. 

Whiting,  Wm.,  208. 

Whiting  Paper  Co.,  208. 

Whitrey  's  cotton  gin,  965, 1128. 

Whittemore,  A.,  648. 

Wiard  guns,  606. 

Wilder  safes,  1010. 

Wilkinson,  D.,  867. 

Wi:kinson  J  ,  nail  making,  1078i 

Williams,  cheese-factory,  9ol. 

Williamson,  Peregrine,  457. 

Willimantic  Linen  Company,  1130;  mills  of, 
1136. 

WilsoQ,  O.  F.,  1106 ;  fhrm  at  Seekonk,  1109. 

Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  928-30. 

Winans  Ix>'iomotive  Works,  677. 

Window  glaM  in  £ngland,  891. 

Wine,  901 ;  quality  of  pure,  902 ;  made  in  U.  S., 
903. 

Wire,  antiquity  of,  419;  uses  of,  419;  proeesa, 
420. 


Wlre-drawing(artSc1e),  419. 

Wire  ropes,  2^. 

Witherell,  Ivcrs  L. ,  1282. 

Weed.     Ha  Veneering,  214. 

Wood,  native,  for  furniture,  1102 ,  paper  hang- 
ings, 216. 

Wood  Type  (article),  1265;  nmnv&ctiiTe  of 
1267;  materials  used,  1268;  machlnrps  fcr 
cutting,  1268. 

Wood,  Jethro,  plow  of,  196. 

Wood,  Robert,  account  of,  887. 

Wood,  Robert  &  Co.,  384 ;  bronse  work  of,  835 ; 
works  of,  986. 

Wood,  Light  &  Co.*8  machine  wovks,  686;  iiat 
ents  controlled  by,  686. 

Wood  engraving  (article),  483. 

Woodhouse,  Miss,  and  straw  bcnmets,  78L 

Wood-rangers  (coureurs  des  bois),  68&. 

Wool,  classes  of  (fbldng,  cracMng,  and  hairy), 
914 ;  sorting,  916 ;  dyeing,  915 ;   nuinwfcftar- 


vicft 


ins,  916-17. 
Woolen,  E.  B.  Bigelow^s  patents  for 

918 ;  skill  required  In  working,  919. 
Woolen  mannuctures  (article),  914. 
Wootz  (Indian  steel),  932. 
Worcester  Co..  Mass.,  and  card  maJdng,  64S; 

flre-anns,  665 ;  macbine  worlcs,  CSi>. 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  511. 
Working-women's  Union,  616. 
Worsted,  918. 

Woven  goods  (narrow  teztdle  fi^brlcc),  792. 
Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co.,  604. 
Wrenches  (article).  906  ;  Coes'  wrench,  906. 
Wright,  LW.,86i. 

Wright,  Mrs.,  early  rilX  making  by,  648. 
Writing,  development  of,  201. 
Writing  paper  (article),  2jl. 
Wyatt,  John,  968. 

Xylophotography,  484. 

Tacht  Amerioa,  102. 

Yale,  L.,  and  L.  Jr.,  locks,  lOU. 

Young,  A.,  on  reaper,  836. 


Zinc,  white  oxide  of,  499  ;  hi  makinf  bnMB,10tf ; 

and  lead  (article),  1064 ;  uses  of,  1067. 
Zincography,  173. 
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Boeder,  Adamson  &  Co  ,  211. 
Baeder,  Charles,  211. 
Brandywine  Powder  Works.  710. 
Breech-loading  Fire  Arms  Compared,  814. 
Bridesburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  1177. 
Cotton  and  Woolen  Blnchinenr  (artkle).  1178. 
Curled  Hair  (article),  211.  '' 

Du  Pont.  Eleuthere  Irene,  710. 
Du  Pontes  Gunpowder  Works,  710. 
Erard,  Sebastian,  821. 
Jenks,  Alfred,  1176. 
Jenks,  Barton  H.,  1176. 


Meyer,  Conrad,  820. 
Moore,  Bethel,  1176. 
Powder,  varieties  of,  71S. 


Remington.  E.  &  Sons,  819. 

Remington^s  system  of  breech-loadlog  weapons, 

813. 
Riverside  Olue  Works,  211. 
Sand  Paper  (article),  211. 
Sticnway  k  Bons,  820;   their  planoB,  931^; 

inanuJhctoTy,  824 ;  wareroQmB,828 ;  saica,  330. 
Whins  (article),  212.  .«,««. 

Woolen  Machineiy  (artldo),  1178. 
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